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THE ELIZABETHAN STAGE, 

w'lTK ▲> Xir«BATXV« OK tTSBl, 9BSI91ISB ■TBVIS, BSYBlilVTCVft 

THE PERFORMANCE 
Of Skaktpeare's Comedy cf Xmw** hakm'* Lod before Queen EMzeMh. 



Thb subject of the accompanying plate u a fincy aketch by a celebrated English artist, named 
Boss, representing the performance of Shakspeare's comedy of LoTe*s Labor's Lost, before queen 
Eliza^h and her Court. We believe, from the London papers, that the painter intended to repre- 
sent Shakspeare upon the stage before his august patron, in the performance of Don Adriano de Ar- 
mado, a fantastical Spaniard, a character in the above comedy. But we have no authority that the 
dramatist ever performed in the play in question, although we do not possess the power of contiap 
dicting the assertion. The nation and nature of the character, and the quaint allusion contained in 
its name, were undoubtedly designed as a grateful compliment to her virgin majesty. Shakspeare 
was indubitably a courtier, and spared no means of gratifying the weaknesses of Elizabeth and the 
psojudices of the day. The vilifying twisting of the character of Richard lU., the mortal enemy of 
the grandfather of the queen, is a convincing evidence in support of our assertion. 

The play of Love's Labor's Lost (so named in the folio of 1623,) is generally supposed to be^ 
earliest of Shakspeare's productions. Malone assigns 1591 as the date of the original drama, but 
changed it afterwards, with sufficient reason, to 1594. Chalmers supposes 1592 as the year wherein 
this comedy was written, but gives no satisfactory cause for his pieference. The original edition of 
this play is doubtless lost, for the oldest copy extant, dated 1598, is said, in the title page, to be 
'< newly corrected and augmented." In 1597, it was represented at Whitehall palace, before queen 
Elizabeth, by her express desire — ^we are then to suppose that we possess the copy of the piece as it 
Was « newly corrected and augmented" for the purpose of exhibition before her majesty. 

We have said that there is no aolhority extant fbr the aseanption that Shakspeare personated 
Armado, even at die command of her majes^ the queen. At the same time, if he ^by*d in Hie 
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piece, he was likely to select the character of the thrasonical Spaniard, inasmuch as the broad hu- 
mors of the other masquers rendered them unavailable to an actor of our poet's calibre, and the parts 
of the dashing and -witiy courtiers were above his pitch. 

In Ben Jonson's Evert/ Man in kia HumoTy hu name appears attached to Old Knowell ; Adam, 
In his own Ab You lAke It, was another of his assumptions. In Seganus, his name appears 
amongst the comedian»— although we know that his ghost in Hamlet was one of his best perform- 
ances, and that he occasionally figured in vaiious of his kingly characters, such as the Fourth, Sixtliy 
and Eighth Henrys in his own historical plays. 

The last mention of 8hakspeare*s name as an actor appears in the list of characters attached to 
Bon Jonson*s play of Segantu, published in 1603. 

Queen Elizabeth frequently indulged in witnessing dramatic performances, produced at her own 
expense, within her own palace walls. The Cotton M8S. contain various charges made in the ac- 
counts of the Master of the Revels fdf velvets, silks, cloths of gold, etc, for setting forth the stage. 
In the very first year of her reign, there is a notice of the players being stopped in their perform- 
ances in consequence of the objectionable matter which they represented. ** The same di^ at nyg^t 
(Christmas) at the quens court, ther was a play afor her grace, the whych the plaera plad shuche 
matter that they wher commandyd to leyfiT off, and continently the masks cam in dansyng." Ne- 
TerthelesB, we fiind on the same authority, that on the twelfth night following, " a skaffold'* for the 
play was set up in the hall, and « after play was done ther was a goodly maake, and after, a grett 
bankett that last tyll midnyghf 

The « skaflbld in the hdl" sounds rudely to a modem ear, as the chief appliance and means of 
dramatic display in the palatial abode of the queen of England. But the public stage was in its in- 
hncy at the time of Shakspeare's birtfa, and the conveniences and elegant fittings wherewith the 
drama of the present day is graced, were unknown to the most ardent well-wisher of the stage in 
the early days of Elizabeti^'s reign. Chalmera observes « that what Augustus said of Rome may be 
Temariced of Elizabeth and the stage ; he found it brick and he left it marble." At her accession in 
1558, no regular theatre had been establuhed, and the players of that period, even in the eapital, 
were compelled to have recourse to the yards of great inns, as the most commodious places which 
they could obtain for the representation of their pieces. These being surrounded by open stages and 
galleries, and possessmg likewise numerous private apartments and recesses, firom which the gen- 
feeler part of the audience might become spectators at their ease, while the central space held a tern* 
porary stage, uncovered in fine weather, and protected by an awning in bad, were not ill calculated 
for the purposes of scenic exhibition, and most undoubtedly gave rise to the form and constructioa 
adopted in the erection of the licensed theatres. 

In consequence of Elizabeth's patronage, the drama rapidly assumed an important stand. A re- 
gular play-house was built in the Blackfriars in 1570, and in 1574, Burbage's regular company of 
players was established by royal license. Before the sixteenth century expired, fourteen distinct 
companies of players exhiliratod the golden days of good queen Bess, 8hakspeare*s name appearing 
on the list enrolled by lord Warwick and the lord Chamberlain. Theatres, of course, proportionately 
increased; and during the time that Shakspeare immortalized the stage, not less than seven of these 
structures, of established popularity, were in exutenoe, vrith various others of ephemeral notoriety. 

B. 



HOPE. 



Bbioht haibinger of bliss, whence dost thou 

come? 
Are the green gem'd caves of the deep thy home? 
Dost thou list to the roar old ocean rings 
When the storm is out on its mad*ning wings ? 

Is thy birth place where the flow'rets raise 
Their glowing cups to the sun's warm blaze ? 
Or hath the glittering dew-drop been 
Around thy home with its diamond sheen ? 

Or the sunny cloud, as it floats away 
In dreamy bcautyi may it bid thee stay. 



And miike thy home in its shadowy hall, 
When its banner is out on the blue sky's wall? 

My home, my home — oh ! it may not be 
In the coral caves of the deep, dark sea ; 
Or where the flowers, in their robes of light. 
Are gleaming on the enraptured sight 

Nor the floating cloud, nor the dew drop's lay,] 
Though their loveliness well might bid me stay; 
But my home both beauty and darkness shara— 
In the heart of man, 'tis there, it is there. 
Tirsfnis, May 16, 1839. XARIVA. 
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SKETCHES FROM 

THE LOG OP OLD IRONSIDES 

BT TKB AUTHOR OV « OLD XBOXBI9XB QTV ▲ UX 8H0BX/' 



Tour gloriovH ituidmrd lamieli agtiD, 
To rn/eet anotlMr fbe !— Camp, 



INTRODUCTION. 

Tax frigate Constitatioii has a deathlesB fame. There is a chami in her aimple name that anrMte 
the eye, and riTeto the attention of the cursoTy reader. Old Ironrides! Why the hare mention of 
this 96briqwi carries as back to the days of Nicholson and Talbot, to the actions with the Gaerriere^ 
the Java, and the Cyane and the Levant; and we fiuicy that we hear the roar of her cannon, the 
Uast of her bagle, her cry of enthusiasm as she went into battle, and her load huzza as die came 
ont victmioosly ; — ^before ns, a Hull, a Bainbridge, and a Stewart appear, together with a host of 
other chcHce spirite, both officers and men, who trod her blood-stained decks, and shared her impe- 
lishable glory. Her picture is in almost every dwelling ; she marks the covers of toy books and 
paper reams, and hangs over the door of the seaman's rendezvous. The backwoodsman, in his log 
cabin amid the western forest, has counted her guns, and puzzled over her ropes. Every nation un- 
der heaven has seen her ; and her deeds have been the talk of the civilized world. Truly, she ie 
the lucky ship of our navy ! the pride of every patriot, and the boast of every American citizen ; 
and, sooner than surrender her to an enemy, every son of this vast republic diould feel willing to 
go down with her to the blue depths of ocean with her drums beating and colors flying, and hear 
with pleasure the thunder of the scowling wave as it closes over her ^ peimon, spar, and saiL'' 

It is usual when men of mighty genius, of gallant bearing, of holy z^ and of noble ancestry, ap^ 
pear on this mundane sphere, for some contemporary to give a minute account of their lives and ac« - 
Ikms ; and so iar is the custom carried at the present day, that the curtain of domestic life is clewed up, 
and we are shown the mysteries behind the scenes. "Will it be considered strange, then, if one shall 
write a series of sketches of the deeds of the gallant Constitution 1 Surely, if eadi little great man 
has his Boswell, Old Ironsides shall have her trumpeter ! 

In the following pages, fiict will be blended with fancy in such a manner as not to murder truth, 
and the author will endeavor to twine for himself a wreath from the inexhaustible laurel that now 
Mooms from the stump of her keel, and hangs around her frame. Startling incidents from each 
cruize will be taken firom authentic sources, and what has been omitted by the pen of history, will 
be added by that of memory. In many instances, the details of others will be copied, taking care 
never to do so, without making proper acknowledgment in the notes at the bottom of the pagie. 
Having trod the deck of this noble frigate, and heard the piping of the gale through her rigging, and 
the thunder of her cannon above the shifting valleys of ocean, the author feels confident that he shall 
be able to serve up the dear old ship like a skilful cook, in a hundred difierent ways, and unfold 
many a deed of high and noble daring. 



EARLY HISTORY. 

The frigate Constitution was laid down at Boston, Mass., under an act of Congress, approved 
March 27th, 1794. She was modelled by Joshua Humphreys, Esq., of Philadelphia,— the father of 
the present talented Chief Naval Constructor,— who likewise modelled the frigates President, Uni- 
ted States, Chesapeake, Constellation, and Congress. She was reted a forty-four gun ship, but like 
an other rated ships, both English and American, she carried more guns than were named. She 
had thirty port-holes on the gun deck, and twenty-four on the spar deck, and her number of service- 
able cannon was fifly-four. She carries that number now. 
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On tlie SOih of September, 1797, she glided into her natural element amid the shouts of thousands 
tf spectators, who had collected to witness the novel sight, and had she not stuck on the ways at an 
earlier period, she would have been the first vessel launched under the new organization of the navy. 
As it was, she was baptized with blood — ^a ship carpenter, by the name of Champney, having been 
killed by the falling of one of her ahoars. 

On the 20th July, 1798, she got underway for the first time, under the command of Captain Sa^ 
muel Nicholson, a gallant officer; and in August ciuized with four revenue cutters along the coast 
ef the United States, to the southward of Cape Henry. At the close of the year '98, while under 
the command of Captain Nicholson, she was attached to die West India squadron, oommanded by 
Commodore Barry. In 1799, she became the flag ship of Commodore Talbot, on the St. Domingo 
station, and here she commenced her gallant career. 

Having thus brought the old ship down to the commencement of the present century, we leave 
the reader to learn her farther history ftom the following sketches and anecdotes. 



CUTTING OUT A LBTTJSE OP MARQUE. 

Of all services of danger which a naval officer has to perform during a time of war, and there are 
many, the task of cutting out an armed vessel from under the guns of an enemy's foit, and bringing 
her out of the harbor in safety, is considefsd the mpst despemte. Coolness and courage must travd 
hand in hand there ; and the successful commander of such an expedition, undor the most favorable 
s i^rrums l an c e ^ wast ^aaidet hiaflslf wtcil loff tf he «ans hw iMinls at the cost «f bLooi 

The aun was slowly desowdiog behind i\» Uue peaks of San Tkminsn, when an Amwriwn At- 
gftie/am^e in s^of (the village nf Port Platte, siUiatod at tba hisad of a small haiborno thesoalh 
«ide of 4he island, and, f iirUBg hsr icewses, hove to, fior ths pojpose of seoonooitering^ Aficr gam' 
Ding narrowly th« little anchorage, the ingats pnt about, and, setting her courses, was soon liast ajnid 
ithe shadei of ni^ The InhabitaBts «f th« village had leit great alarm at the near apptoMh ^f the 
q^rmed 4hip> «nd had reiaioEced iJUeir foi^ bende sendiBg a number of aoldifln on board of the latter 
fof m^^ue, Sandwich, formerly a British padbat, but now in dw service of the French, whieh hgr 
ckw0 undejr the guns of Qm iort, wheio sbo was raoaiving n cargo of cofiee* pnvioiM to her ■"■''■ti]: 
« run Cor Franae. 

It was ia the yoar 1800, just aller the actieo between the Constellation and La Vengeenoa, §md 
ih» name of the conqueror, Truxton, panped from Up to lip with ioatinctive oonstematioo. Night 
«ame on ; the moon had not appeared, and scudding clouds obaoured the stan. The re9eUU had 
hoNk beaten at the garrison, aa^ the inbabitanta of Port PUtte had reUr€d to <]ream of the dajang 
(cruiaon of the American squadron. The firigata, when she had lost sight of the island, came about, 
and under essy sail stood in for the shoro. She was the Constitution, Commodore Talbot, and firom 
the silence that reignod throughout the ship, and the total absence of light from the bauie lantenw, 
the moat careless observer would have supposed that aha waa about to do something for the glory of 
tjio old thirteen. 

As she drew nigh the port, two officeia might have been seen at the gangway, watching nanowly 
the lights that twinkled ahead. At this moment, the heavy roar of a cannon came echoing aloqg 
the waters, and then one aftei another, tlie lights disappeared, until none were seen but dioaa whi<^ 
w^emiMl to be designed to bum throughout the nighL 

^ Now is your time," said the elder of the persons to the younger ; ^have the second cutter man- 
mad, sir, and come to me for farther orders." Thus saying, the commodore, for it was he, looked at the 
compass and entered the cabin. In a few minutes, a knock at the cabin door, announced the arrival 
of some officer to make a report. 

** Enter," said the bloff old commodore, and immediately lieutenant Hull, (he first of the Conirti- 
tution, stood before him. 

*^ Are you ready V* said tlie commodore. 

** All ready, sir," replied the lieutenant 

<* Then, sir," said the commodore, « you will enter the harbor of Port Platte without being dis- 
covered, ascertain whether the ciaf^ that lies under the guns of the fort is the Sandwich, and when 
you shall have done so, return and make a report to me." 

" How shall I ascertain that fact without boarding her ?" said the lieutenant 

« You will know her to be the Sandwich," replied the commodore, " by the black stripes around 
ber white masts, and by the shortness of her bowsprit Moke haste, sir, far I long to give you a 
job," 

The lieutenant amiled as he bade the commodore good night, and, immediately ascending, gwt 
snich orders to the officer of the deck as ha deemed necessary under the ciicumstanoes of the osao. 
The night was pretty well advanced as Mr. Hull wrapped himself in his boat cloak, and seated him- 
self in the stern sheets of the second outter. . 

<< Shove ofr<— let full— puU cheerily, my boys,'' were the ordeis he gave, in a losr volce» in qvick 
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■OBoenon ; then pasnng Bwiftly sroimd the firigate*e stern, he pulled foi the huhor, and was soon 
losi afjtkt of. 

Tor two hoitfs, noUiiDg was heard of the adyentarons officer or his boat, and the old commodore 
began to grow quite anxious about them. Already a pale streak stretched itself along the eastaca 
waters, and the clouds giew thinner and fewer, wldle here and there a star pocped out, and was re- 
flected beck by the waves below. 

•« Boat ahoy !" challenged the sentinel at the gangway of the Constitotioi^ as the dash of oars ai 
this moment fell iqKm his ear. 

« Aye! aye f replied the oflker of the boat, and soon lieutmant Hull crossed the gangway of the 
sh^. 

« It U the Sandwich, slr,*^ said the lieatenant, after teportmg his return, and paying (he custom* 
aiy nfaite. 

« Are yon certain 1" said commodore Talbot. 

** I am, sir," replied the officer, " for I lay directly vnder ha stem, and heard throu^ ihe cabin ' 
windows, which were open, her officers congratulatin|; themseWes upon the departure of the Con* 
steUation, lor such they deem this ship to be. Beside, I noticed her' masts and bowsprit, as I swept 
akmg under the guns of the fort — ^they are as you described them to be." 

" m have her, by ," said commodore Talbot, as he looked again at the harbor, which began 

toahow itself sanid the base of dawn. ** About ship, sir s et all tfie studding sails,'* and, bid^Sng 
the iieotenaBt good night, the commander in chief booiced into his cabin. 

ne fiigate swiftly came about, and took her departure from the land. 8oon tiie s tu dd l ug safln 
on betii sides were spread out to the wind, and, fifes a mountain of snow, Ae danced along upon 
the boaoB of the deep until hei morning watch looked out in vain for the blue outline of tiie iriand 
m Ban Iiomingv. 

« Bail or cried the look-out 

« Where away ?" said tfie officer of the dedk. 

«( On the lee bow, sir," replied the seaman. 

1 Can you make her out 1" hailed the officer. 

« 8he is a sloop, sir, and shows American colon." 

« Hoist our ensign," said the lieutenant 

- Aye, there comes the 8aUy in the nick of time." said the commodore, who had left the cabin at 
the first hul. •* Mr. Hull, make a signal for hei to run down and speak us; we will soon proceed 
tobosinesB." 

In a short time, the sail, which proved to be the American sloop Sally, came alongside of the Con- 
stitution. After a conference with her captain, he and his crew came on board tiie frigate, while 
lieutenant Hull, with a party of seamen and marines, the latter led by the biave captain Camrick, 
inoBsediately repaired on board of the sloop. Having received orders from tiie commodore, tiie sloop 
noiw put her helm op, and ran for the island. 

•' In the ooQise of the night, while running down for her port under easy sail, a shot suddenly 
flew over the Sally, and soon after an English frigate ranged up alongside. Mr. Hull hove to, and 
when the boarding lieatenant gained the sloop's deck, where he found so large a party of men and 
offioes's in nared unifotms, he was much surprised. He was told the object of tiie expedition, how- 
ever, and expressed his disappointment, as his own ship was only vraiting to lot the Sandwich com- 
plete her cargo, in order to cut lier out also."f 

It was about noon of the following day when tiie sloop stood in to the harbor of Port Platte. Be- 
fore her lay the Sandwich, vrith her broadside bearing on the approach ; and in the rear of her, at 
no great distance, a battery showed its long row of Wack teeth for her protection. 

Lieatenant Hull had sentneariy all the men below, before he entered the harbor, and now, having 
a stem anchor ready, he bore down, like a short-handed lubberly sloop, for the bows of the Sand- 
wich. As he drew nigh the ship, he said, in a low voice, « Stand by to board," and soon a large 
nnnlwr of men crouched under the bulwarks, ready for action. 

•< Too win be afoul of me," said the lieutenant of the Sandwich, who was leaning carelessly over 
the bulwark as the sloop came down. 

^ I think I shall," was the laconic reply. In a moment, the sloop struck the bows of the enemy. 

** Let go the kedge!" thundered the lieutenant— it vras done like magic. 

^ Boarders, away !" cried he ; and, seizmg his cutlass, he crossed the gangway of tiie Sandwich, 
al the head of his men, and carried her without a struggle. 

Gapinn Carmick, in the Chip's boats, now landed, carried the batteiy, spiked tiie guns, and rttired 
wiliioiit the loss of a man. 

A greet co m mo ti on was now perceptible on shore*, but tiie commander and his ciew went swiffly 
to weik to eecnre their prize, and, though she was dismantled above her deck, and her guns stowed 
in the hirfd,l)efore sunset she had her royal yards crossed, her guns scaled, and her crew quartered. 

• Cooper's Naval Htrtivy. 
▼or. T-— ica. T. A 
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She now g^ot under way, with the American flag at her enaign-peak, and stood out of the harbor in 
company with the sloop. 

Evening was slowly fading into night as a ship, followed at some distance by a sloop, boie down 
for the Constitation. 

« Hail the stranger," said commodore Talbot. 

<• What ship is that 1" thundered the officer of the deck, through his trumpet 

** The United States ship Talbot, I. Hull, commander," replied the victorious officer, as he drew 
near enough to be distinguished by the officers of the frigate. 

'< It is Hull, by heavens !" said the commodore. In a few minutes lieutenant Hull came on board 
and made his official report After a short time, the Sally's captain and crew were returned to their 
▼easel, with many thanks, and lieutenant Hull, having receiyed orders to that eflect, repaired on 
board the prize as her commander, and, crowding on all sail, followed the commodore to Jamaica. 



A PEEP AT MOROCCO. 

In 1803, we find our favorite ship, bearing the broad pendant of commodore Preble, entering the 
Mediterranean, to battle with the powers of Barbary. October 6th, 1803, the frigate Philadelphia, 
captain Bainbridge, captured off Cape de Gatta a cruizer belonging to the emperor of Morocco, call- 
ed the Meshboha, of twenty-two guns, Ibrahim Lubarez, commander, with a crew of one hundred 
and twenty men. This vessel having piratically seized the brig Celia, of Boston, commodore Pre- 
ble, in the Constitution, accompanied by the Nautilus, and the return squadron of commodore Rod- 
geiB, sailed for Tangier Bay, for the purpose of convincing the brother of the sun and moon that a 
war with the United States would inevitably result in the destruction of his piratical navy. 

Tangier is situated on the northern coast of Africa, but a short distance from Cape SparteL It 
is a walled city of Morocco^ and u rarely if ever visited excepting by market boats and vessek of 
war, on account of the long quarantine which is imposed by ports higher up the Meditenranean» 
upon all vessels who may have touched there. It lies thirty miles west of Gibraltar, is strongly for- 
4ified, has fourteen thousand inhabitants, and is the principal sea>port of the Moors. 

Its appearance from the sea is beautifuL Castles and forts of white stone, with the blood red flag 
Heating over each bastion ; numerous white buildings, with the flags of every commercial nation 
waving in the breeze above them. Groves of orange and cypress trees towering above the walls, 
mark the foreground ; while fat in the blue distance, the mountains of Mauritania towering in gran- 
deur, and to the left, and nigh at hand, the wild and broken summits of Mount Abyla — or in com- 
mon parlance, Apes Hill — arising high above the^straits, complete a picture which, for variety and 
beauty, is rarely equalled in the Mediteiranean. If you turn to the opposite shore, you behoM, peep- 
ing out from its beautiful olive groves, the little town of Tarifa, in Andalusia, celebrated as the spot 
where the Moors first landed, undei Taric el Tuerto, and commenced the conquest of Spain ; and flu- 
ther out from the main land, you see its light-house, pointing the wandering mariner to the passage be- 
•Cween the pillars of Hercules ; and, farther up the straits, behold " Dark Calpe*s frowning steep," 
rising like a watchful lion to guard the sunny sea. 

In an inexhaustible stone quarry near the city, which has been worked from time immemorial, to 
supply the Moors with mill stones, there stood a pillar, with an inscription upon its base, which in- 
formed the reader that it was raised by the wandering Canaanites, who had been driven out of their 
land, « flowing with milk and honey," by Joshua, the son of Nun ; and from the solid blocks of 
stone that lie about the entrance, and the great extent of the excavation — ^which reaches out to the 
sea — ^it requires but a little stretch of the human mind to believe that the children of Anak once 
labored there. 

It was sunrise at the straits of Gibraltar, when an American squadron stood by Tarifa point, and 
hove to in the bay of Tangier. The shores were sleeping in mis^ splendor, as the commodore furl- 
ed his topsails and made a signal for the squadron to anchor. Having secured the ships, a salute of 
twenty-one guns was fired, with the flag of Morocco floating at the fore, which was speedily answer- 
ed by the battery on shore. Freedom and slaveiy now lay side by side ; the stars and the stripes, 
and the bloody ensigns of the corsairs, waved together in the breeze, while the rattling of the Con- 
atitution's drums mingled with the clashing of the Mussulman's cymbals. It was a stirring hour—- 
the emperor's household had heard the roar of artillery, and wonder sate upon every countenance. 

It was yet early in the morning when the most sublime and mighty prince of Mauritania, aroused 
from his quiet sleep in his drowsy harem by the report of the Conatitntion's cannon, repaired to the 
dlivan, and held high court There was a scowl upon his brow as he twisted his magnificent mu*- 
tadiioa, and his thin lip curled in scorn, while his daric eye flashed with unusual brilliancy. Be- 
fore Mm, were the abject subjects of his will, and myriads of heads bent down in homage as he 
Mated himself, while his body guards, in jewelled robes and spotted tuibans, widi pomp and pride, 
took theb stations behind his ottoman. At length, beckoning to the bey, he said-^< What dogi are 
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'these which disturb our royal sleep before the hour of morning prayer 1 Hasten, Hassan, and hrins 
us information." ~ 

The bey informed him that a large squadron of American vessels of war had anchored in tho 
harbor. 

" Mishalla !" said the emperor, with a look of apprehension, ** let them.be attended to.'' 

A white flag now streamed from the neareat bastion, which was answered by a similar display 
from every ship in the squadron ; and then a boat shot from the side of the Constitution, with a 
noble-looking officer in her stem-^eets, whose uniform showed him to be a captain in the navy of 
ihe United States. He was commodore Preble. In a short half hour, the emperor gave the gaUant 
commodore an audience, and Mr. Sunpson, the American consul, was placed upon a footing with 
the consuls of the most favored nations. The emperor, through hu interpreter, expressed his regret 
that any difference had arisen between the two nations, disavowed having given any hostile ordersy 
«nd declared that he would puniah any of his governors who had. He then gave an order, under 
bis seal, for the release of the American brig Hannah, her cargo and crew, detained at Mogadore ; 
and th« commodore gave up the Meshboha, the vessel taken by captain Bainbridge, and the Mis- 
liouda, the vessel taken by commodore Rodgen, at an earlier period of the war. Having smoked a 
pipe and drunk the coffee of the most illustrious Moor, the commander of the squadron was about 
to retire from the presence chamber, when the emperor suddenly clapped his hands. Hassan Bey 
stepped forward. ** Bring me the pen of my &ther, and the treaty made between him and the new 
worid," said he, *< that I may sign my name, and affix my seal to it." 

The pen and the parchment scroll were then brought in, and Hassan Bey, having unrolled the 
latter on his bended knees, the emperor, in the presence of his divan, made his mark and affixed his 
seal^below the ratification of his father ; and it is just to state, that ever afterwards he observed its 
stipulations with the strictness of an honest Mussulman. Three years ago, this treaty, which waa 
to continue fifty years from its date, expired, and a new one was entered into, which is now in fince. 
It is not a little singular that the frigate Constitution, at the request of the consul of Tangier, made 
her second appearance off that port in 1836, to hasten a treaty with the emperor of Morocco. Will 
afae, fifty years hence, be ready to do the same thing ? God grant it. 

After the usual ceremonies of leave-taking, the divan broke up ; the commodore then repaired on 
board his ship, and fired a salute ; the consul hoisted his flag again over his consulate, and the squad- 
ron getting under way, the Constitution stood up the straits followed by the Nautilus, while com- 
modore Rodgers and the return squadron proceeded to the United States. 

There is nothing like loaded cannon for expediting the consummation of a treaty with the Moors, 
and the only tribute that will satisfy them for ever, must consist of thirty-two pouL»] shot There 
is no mistaking the meaning of such presents, and when offered by a Preble, from the deck of the 
Constitution, they — as we shall see hereafter — ^protected the flag, and increased the glory of his na- 
tive land. 

At midnight, as the Constitution, under easy sail, was beating up for Gibraltar, ** she suddenly 
found herself alongside a large ship. Some hailing passed, without either party giving an answer ; 
commodore Preble, who had taken the trumpet himself, now told the name and country of his ship, 
and hi%own rank. He then demanded the name of the stranger, adding that he would fire a shot 
unless answered. 

^ ' If you fire a shot, fll retam a broadside,' was the reply. 

** Preble sprang into his miaen rigging, applied the trumpet, and said — < This is the United States 
ahip Constitution, a forty-four, ciHnmodoro Edward Preble; I am about to hail you for the last tioM ; 
if not answered, T shall fire into you. What ship is that 1' 

** *This is his Britannic Majesty's ship Donnegal, a razee of nxty guns.' 

" Preble told the stranger he doubted his statement, and should lie by him imtil morning, in order 
to ascertain his real character. He was as good as his word, and in a short time, a boat came front 
the other vessel to explain. It was an English /r^o^ and the Constitution had got so suddenly 
and unexpectedly alongside of her, that the hesitation about answering, and the fictitious name, had 
proceeded from a desire to gain time, in order to clear the ship and to get to quarters. The spirit of 
commodore Preble on ihis occasion produced a very fevorable impression in his own ship ; the young 
men pithily remarking, that if he was wrong in lus temper, he was right in his heart"* 

The next morning, the Constitntion came to anchor off Gibraltar, and thus ended the war with 
Morocco. 

• Note to Cooper's Naval History. 
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THE HOMEWARD BOUND 



*TwA« edm OB the wiw 9m A mfjkt had ^nmn on 

Rot vmitlet 0f MUe, her briffbt elurf erown. 

And sleeper «Kh mmmmA the aBwe tky fiew, 

The b iM ew roaned darher iu hoeoan <tf Une, 

The miimelil wm leaving her deep oonl cave. 

To jey in Ihe edttneei that raigaed o'er the mwm ; 

Bto the kuit emile of day o'er oeean did lade. 

On topeaii and meat head and pennant it pliy'd. 

The veawl wae gallantly devfing the apngr, 

With oanvaa wide ^raad on her faomenraid honnd way. 

And foil many a bcait beat madly that night, 

As H^pe whiqieied the ^Mrraar woold bnng had in aight. 

ne moon rode on hig h and her finr attoMttleta ftil 

AMke on the deck and M ocoan'a prond swell, 

Tinged each mast, spar, and ooaA with her ■Jhror pale. 

And widi fpots of dark ohade deok'd eadi half fiiried aail. 

On the helnaman— 4t giancod and on one it ahone, 

That over Ihe taAail was leaning alone : 

Hie bright eye aeemed fixed in the digtanoe afar, 

Yet heeded not bilk>w, nor moon-beam, nor atar, 

For the smile on hit lip, the glow on hia cheek, 

The heave of hin braaat 'neath his folded arms, speak 

A spirit already that's nestled at home. 

Where I right eyes and warm smiles cheer the end of his roam. 

One hoar fled on— God ! what dkanges were there ! 
O'er ocean and sky hong the shroud of despair; 
The billows seemed striving the heavens to scale, 
And dashed their white foam in the face of the gale ; 
While now and anon came ^ oco-maida' wiki shrieks 
In such blood-fieeadng tones as no mortal tongue speaks; 
Not a star-ray broke thro' the storm's drifting rack 
To guide that lone ship on hert^npestcrost track. 
But the fitful flash gleamed from the low hanging cloud. 
And showed how tiie tall masis were broken or bow'd— 
And drowning yells, caught 'mid the water spirits' dirge. 
Told of wretches engulphed in the wreck-sweeping surge. 

Btill night on the waters— on wings of die blast. 
O'er the face of the moon, were donds driving fiMt, 
And dno' their rent maases her radiant beams bioke, 
Pnra, bright as they 4fid ere the storm demons woke. 
Yet where was the bark that on ocean then rode, 
A thing full of life — Hope's smiling abode ? 
The sea-mew oQieam'd sfaiiU Domd a sad maeOeflB wreck 
That was tost by each wave without guidance or check ;— 
Where were her gallant crew? — ^that sea-bird's scream rung 
The knell of the lone wretch to life who yet dung- 
One last sig^ he breathed to those weeping at home. 
Then o'er him in wreathes curled the billow's white foam ! * 
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THE ENCOUNTER. 



The ear that dnnk her muuc*irall WMt rhill : 
TlM vye fh«tilM»iie WW MsM MtcMilew nMrt * 
AndWdMMltcUi 
The pullet ttoo4 thfA *anOi ber ran wese wont to thrill. 

M.C. Br99k9, 



EirxBv iriUige idueh hm mw ito diM gmMntion, nd rrery pabfieboiMtiift wbiek ham ■a i i i i ut 
die peltingB of a half century'i itonDS, claim as a part of their natural poaaeflsions, a largvr er ing i L 
portion of legndary Ion. It iatbapowoifbipiiacipte of aaaocktionwhMb imparts ito inleraM to tfao 
antiqae dweUing or diamaotlod tow«r; akid as we gaza upott than, tfaa imagiBatton pieicea te nrirt 
of tho past and enlivens thoacanawii]ibeiH9i of ito own creatiMk Wego back toyeaBvlengMeB 
fiewningled wilb the oceaa of etsmitj, and see the bne^ aetois of ttM dnma, ae tbejr peifcmed 
thBJrparlf in titopsatJenlagafitoeesigBed them; endallhoagh they Inwefttted off the stagey tfw 4^; 
ntoeef their peiferaHBioe is slittbdberusb. It a i lnd s na pl s aswe eiwp when we are thnwrn seMy 
vpe« oar iauigiBatien fefps an s n eand ineidento t»oenpletethe ssene : hut theefct is Isas whes w« 
ffto snppsitod wi& the pnne^nil evento b^hislBfy or tndilien. 

N« piAKc hnilding, peihapa^ of the sKito age, aArda « BNwh IMI t» the le>ver of ineid 
college. Changing its occnpanto eseij year ; ito inhahitanto eoUactod pMnMseoensly frem a8 imlto 
«f sesniyv Mid peseesdng ereiy poaHbie shade of character and temperanMnt^ — ito history bnuI n»- 
eeasaiily be diieHBlied. If Ae waUrof ear oMsr institalians had toiifBes» hew mai^ thriKng taisn 
«f high anIfaipetieiM, youAAd emhwsiaam, psrwaiftil effinrt and blasted hopes, might Oey dieeiese t 
I hsetn often listoned to die bseMS as it sighed threngfa die Isng halls of our buihling, and imag i n e d 
that it bece to n^ ear the raory psola of famghtet which have rang through ito ehaabsrs> BBigiBd 
wMk the low sighs of many a hasdened heait which hae told ito sotrpw to that heediesB bieeae; 

Thme is one tale of giief conneotod with oar alma mmter^ which hae floated among t» as a eoi^' 
etitoMDt part of her earlier histefy. Abont tim^ years age, among the masiy who were here engaged 
is the endinsiasttc strife for htBrazy aequhmncnt, there were two yowig hearts whose warm cuiiuuto 
have long sioee been fimen in death* The rising son of distr h^ee wee eatly shronded in a daric 

ckmd which cast a melancholy shadow over the history of their lives. T of Kentucky^ was a 

yonng man of respectable parte, but bdd, passionate, and supercilious. Although his talento might 
have gained him respect, his dispoeition created an aversion to him among his companions and fellow 
students. He had that haughtiness in his carriage which is always sure to render a member of a 
eociety, as united as that of a college, disagreeable and unpopular. In the assignment of chamben 
he obtained as his room..mate a young gendeman who differed as much from him in disposition an 

die zenidi does from the nadir. C was a quiet gentle soul. He possessed those qualities which 

eeeured him die warmest afiections of all around him. AKhougfa in delicate health, and generaUy 
pensive and retiring, the natural kindness and warmth of his feelings which gushed up like a full 
spring, endeared him to every one who formed an intimacy widi him. As they differed so much in 
their duposition, it is not to be expected that their mutual company would be agreeable. For soma 
time, however, the restraint which a slight acquuntance imposed, prevented an ezhibidon of impro- 
priety on the part of the former, or uneasiness in the latter, but as they became more familiar, the 

apirit of T showed itself in unkind treatment to his room-mate. The sensitive heart of C- 

could not brook the continued injury and uRj«H4ifiaMe abuse which was heaped upon him day after 
day. The presence of his insulter rendered his room the most disagreeable place on earth to him, 
and when absent his mind brooded over the incurable wounds which had been inflicted upon him. 

We gave T warning that a continuance of his conduct would be visited with retribudon ; bat 

atill he persisted in die same treatment which he before obeerved. In an evil hour C aent him n 
aetB) demandrnggm^/emoni^ sadsfacdon. The challenge was accepted, and the neccs e a iy piefi-^ 
ninariee arranged. 

Dsiy was just dawning, and die pencil of fight which streamed across die eaetem hetinon, pro- 
banned die rising morning. The stars had not yet ceased to be visiMe. The ddxens of oor qoiet 
town were yet wrapt in the arms of sleep. To a verdant lane within sight of the ceRege, twe^a 
gronpa of persons were seen to move. There was a seleimnty in dtoir deportment whieh i " 
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that the occasion which called them oat was not one of a lively natare. They moyed with a finn,. 
decisive step, as though nexving themselves to receive some sadden shock, or witness a painful catas- 
trophe. They stopped when they reached the lane, and a few minutes were spent in conversation, — 
qaack and horned, — as though they feared that some superior force would suspend their operations- 
It was a duel scene. The ground was measured ; the frail form of C and the tall person of T 

took their assigned station as the principal actors in the tiagedy about to be enacted. Their weapons 
were handed them, and each intent upon the horrid purpose of taking his brother's life, prepared to 
■end his stained soul into the presence of a pure God. 

It was a moment of dread suspense. Hearts were beating then which might soon cease to pulsate 
ibr ever. The shrine of many a holy affection and feeling, which if properly cultivated would have 
led them to honor and happiness, might soon be irreparably destroyed. The sun which should soon 
salute the earth with his blessed light, would look upon the happy homes of their childhood, where 
they had been caressed by the fondness of parents and friends, and where they were still remembered 
with the kindest solicitude. Perhaps his first rays would greet an affectionate mother in her chamber, 
mingling the most fervent petitions for her son's happiness with her morning orisons; and that son 
might be lost to her for ever. With quick succession, such thoughts passed through their fevered 

brain. A moment — a report — and the deed was done. C was wounded and felL The rfr> 

mainder of the party, influenced by a dastardly cowardice which deserves to be branded, fled with 
precipitation. 

There lay the dying one, alone. The stream of his heart's blood was gurgling through the wound, 
and as he fell with his head down a dedivity, it rushed through his throat, choking him with its 
warm current It was vain to struggle with death. He had challenged the monster to the combat, 
and now felt his inability to meet him. And then to die in such a situation ! — ^with no kind friend 
to support the drooping head, and wipe the death^mp from the brow. Doubtless as he entered the 
dark avenue to the other world, fond memory presented the blight images of past joys, of kind sisters, 
of aflbctionate friends. In vain the earth put on her vernal robe, — ^he had looked upon her beantiee 
for the last time. It is painful to be ushered into the eternal world under any circumstances^ bat 
how terrible it is when we rashly tear aside the curtain which veils that future state of existence 
from us, and read upon the broad orb of eternity, our own condemnation. 

A melancholy fiite is recorded of T . Warned by the spirit of his murdered companion, h* 

left his native country, and sought to banish his painful feelings by visiting foreign lands. 

Ccelum non animum mutant, qui trans mare currunt The image was still before him : it abode 
with him in private, followed him m public, and glared fearfully upon him in his midnight dreams.. 
It preyed upon his mind until settled dejection took place, which finally terminated in decided m- 
sanity. A wild maniac, he roamed over Italy. The balmy breath of her zephyrs brought no calm 
to his soul ; ha regaided not the famous softness of her sky. He, who had been nursed upon the 
lap of luxury, depended on the cold charity of those to whom he was bound by no tie but that of 
common humanity ; his haughty spirit was broken, and the pround superstructure of his mind was a 
desolate ruin. He laid him in that stranger land, where no kind friend could pen his epitaph. 



Colkge. 
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THE TIBER 



A SONNET. 



8ni.L do thy waters flow, on which looked down 
The Seven-hilled city, from its pride of place, 
"Which mirrored for^ its glory and its grace: 
Oh ! thou whose dicta shook the world, whose frown 
Made mightiest monarchs tremble on their thrones 
And bend in homage to thy conquering sway. 
Art now a heap of monumental stones : 
There, human greatness, shrouded in decay. 



Owns the vain-glory of usurping pride, 
Whose bubbles rise and sink on time's swift tide ;. 
Still rolls, unchanged, imperial Tiber on. 
Though the rich splendors of its shores are gone. 
Thus rivers flow, though their proud cities fall, . 
For nature holds her sway, triumphantly o'er all. 

ZXT. 
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THE ARREST. 



TBANSLATXI) ^BOX THX FBXSCH. 



" The debtor euinot be arretted before the rning nor after the tettingf of the ran.**— CM^f dtpro, eiv, art. 781« 



Ir joa have hitherto escaped the grasp of the BhcrifTs officers, if the cuffs of your sleeves have not 
yet heen deBIed hy the bailifTs touch, you can form no conception of the bitterness of an anest It 
is one of those unspeakable sensations which you will not again experience, save in Tartarus; that is, 
if old Minos shall think fit to condemn you. A few days ago, I was still free in that anomalous liberty, 
which knoweth not the clear light of heaven, and defcndeth itself from the sun. Ferreted out by the 
commercial blood-hound, I was forced early in the morning from my cnsconcement in a garret, where- 
I was sleeping, neither well nor ill, until such time as it would be day with me, and still night with 
the rest of mankind. Last Friday, as the town clock was striking eight — 

''The owl is commencing its flight," said a young woman, (the confidante of my misfortune,) 
through the key-hole. 

" Thanks, blue-eyed angel, with black hair," I replied, in a romantic tone of voice ; " since the lamp 
of heaven u extinguished, the cat may go out upon the gutters." 

With these words, I put on a light surtout, and directed my uncertain steps toward the Palais Roy- 
al. Arrived near the bank, I mechanically cast my eyes upon the playbills of the day. 

« Theatre de Madame— First representation of < The Setting of the Sun.' Comedy vaudeville r 
M. Perlet will perform the character of Aigentieres." 

Capital ! My instinct as a debtor irresistibly hurried me to such a representation. I entered pre* 
cisely as the curtain rose, and took the first seat that ofifeied. 

Argentieres was just like myself, a night-bird; invited to a soiree, it there chances that he forgets- 
himself, amid punch and the card-tables. At the rising of the sun he dares not venture into the- 
stieets, for he has perceived from the window a visage of bad omen : 't is that of a sheriff-ofRoer, 
planted at the door of the hotel like a gibbet, and awaiting his victim with fatal vigilance. It was 
necessary, then, that Argentieres should devise a thousand pretexts for remaining at his post till even- 
ing. 

^< How shall I manage 1" exclaimed Perlet 

His embarrassing position drew from me an exclamatign and sympathetic applause. My right 
hand neighbor, a very troublesome fellow, applied his glass and eyed my countenance with an im» 
pertinence truly provoking. I silently contented myself with turning my hack to him, and offering 
a more befitting view; but the fellow, whose gaze partook somewhat of the satanical, ceased not from 
his scrutiny of my person ; above all, at that moment when the winding-up of the piece extracted « 
new burst of sympathy. My patience was exhausted, and I gave him an intentional push, by aeeU 
dent. 

** My dear sir ! your address," said he to me, while re-adjusting his glass, which had been deranged 
by my abrupt motion. 

<( Ah! very well," added he, reading the name and number of my street; «you shall see me, or, 
early to-morrow moiiung." 

** You will oblige me, sir, by coming very early." 

" I shall not fail, I assure you." 

And as we quitted each other his glass was still pursuing me. I slept ill ; I am no coward, hut a 
duel occasions restlessness even to the man most philosophically detached from life. At six o'dodc 
came a knock at my door; it was the quizzing-glass fellow, accompanied by two gentleman of a suf- 
ficiently pleasant countenance. 

" Gentlemen, I am at your service." 

•* You shall not escape us, sir." 

"These two pistols will decide our difference." 

** Quite useless, sir,^e have here every thing requisite for us." 

** Since you are armed, then, at all points, we can depart" 

•• At all pomts," replied he with a sneer, « that is the phrase ; let us get into the coach." 
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*« Where are we going?" 

^'RaBdelaCUysir." 

«How,BucdelaCWr 

** Bj virtue of the peremptory decree issued against you on the first day of June, by the tribunal 
of commerce, duly registered, and to you notified, a petition, etc. etc, I arrest you, in the king's name : 
that you may not remain ignorant, I beg leave to inform you, that I am an officer in the guard of 
commerce, and these gentlemen are my satBllifies." 

At these words I fell into a lethargic despondency, from which I was not roused until I heard the 
grating of the lock of Saint P^lagie, as it closed behmd me. 

" Another time," said I,, " calch me giving my address to the first wrangler that comes to hand, and 
thus compromising my exbtcnce as a free man, for the sake of making a show of empty bravery." 

The reflection is excellent, but comes, unhappily, a little too late, like all other reflections in which 
the prisoner indulges within the walls of Saint P^lagie. J. G. W. 



THE CURSE OF THE FLOWERS. 



At the cMniog of dawn, esse the sua 
Had his visible course begun, 
And song burst from every bUl ; 
Vfhilst the earliest breezes were chill, 
And this dsws on ouz heaits and our homes 
liaj sweet as ouz balm in bee-comhs;*- 
Ja th» siikxy succeeding of noon, 
"When in the pale azure the moon 
-Lajr fiunt as the feintest of clouds. 
And we swoon'd in our emerald shrouds ;*- 
At the graceful survening of even, 
£ie twilight shed sleep upon heaven ; 
Wq were chocrM thro' the beautiful boucs 
By bands of our sweet sisier-floweis:-— 
But scarce had the sun's loving eye 
Xiook'd its last from the golden sky, 
"When a creature that seem'd of the skies^ 
By the light of her eloquent eyes, 
By het cheeks, and her lips, and her tresses, 
And the bed where they lay iu caresses, 
And the grace of hec form and its motion. 
Came amidst us ; and seeming devotion 
To our beauty and fragrancy paid. 
And with love-looks our droop'd lids surveyM: 
Bill ruin pursued her regard ; 
And bloom after Uoom from the sward* 
And bud aftei bud, dad she sunder ; 
And o'er her white bosom and under 
With passion fantastic array'd them, 
And for joy with death-dreariness paid them : 
That now, in the light of the stars, 
Our sorrow dew'd slumbet debars ; 
And the spiiit of life in our veins, 
Of bereavement eternal cvaapiaias ; 



, And when th« maw dawn shall aiis* 

On the vwge of the orient skiis, 

'TwiU hot v%L the shut gcief in oar ejea! 

For this nnizdes of those that we rhsrish'd: 
Whose lifie in her selfishness pecish'd. 
May she love, and be answer'd with se*m» 
And her heart with vain cravings-be tern I 
Which to glut, with mere limb may she matet 
And then sicken with loathing and hate; 
Whilst the life which her blood nrasi aUime^ 
Doth but gasp tbro* one breath to the tomb. 
And she drag on from morrow to morrow, 
To lorn death thro' a. desert of sorrow ! 

But, if by the love she will vow. 
Which deep in her young blood doth gVMr^ 
And which spriugeth, and springeth, and spxingeth 
And graos aH about her forthbiiageth— 
Never more, with a merciless hand. 
To make ^oil of our innocent band 
But leave us to live, love and die » 
At God's will, in the breath of his sky; 
And the beam and the dew of our birth 
Still fiael as we wither in earth — 
We revoke every spell of our curse ; 
And its tenor heart-blighting reverse ; 
May her fond love, by fond answer met,, 
Never droop in the shade of regret ; 
May she kiss, and still kiss, and adore ; 
Till the dream which enchanteth be o'ei ; 
May she bee-drain the sweets it can give^ 
And die when 'tis aoirow to Uve ! 

• W* 
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THE WHITE CROS 

A BRAZILIAN STORY. 

BT LIXUT. COXI, U. •• 1.BXT. 



B of tnM love BSfer did ran laocth. 



Iv aU the hmj aad htrbor of Rio de Janeiro, so often deseribad hj UasveUon aa ona of the i 
padaiii^ and oertamlj the moat baanlifU in the world, no pertioQ » ao beaulifuL av poaaanaa ao 
mach of the romantic and pictareaque aa Botafogo Bay, one of the many pacta whidi aaste t» can- 
alitoU the beantaooa whole fiiat memioaed. 

Buui, juatfj alylad tha garden of tha warid,. haa no ipot ecfiallj hu wilk thia» aad wUb mO" 
dnog midatiCavflidaatfialdaaBdiiLthadbplluiofkafoiaal%w]MM 

<< nar dint of keof nor print of flMt 
Lay in die wild laztnioua aoik ;" 

atraMllarBHghtwaUiflMginelwhadat hat rvM^had the apat aft laag aoaght aftnr, wkaMumGnt 
6&er aaw and wooed tha bkti, fimt of womea^ EfWb 

Toxatnin,howaver»totheBayof Rio, GompieteLyehnt in on three mdeahy lofty hiHa and mow- 
tauia oovaaad with perpetnal verdure, high amon^ which the towanng caioovado rean ite haa4 like 
a hliatod pine in a grove of beauty ; grorea of oiange troea, fitted with the « golden apple" aaattarad 
in every direction by the tasteful and profuse hand of n«tare, give a rieh beauty and aaftnaea to the 
aeaaa, while in bold relief are seen the maasy Gavia and the well known angar4oaf, natai»'a hand- 
BWka, to guide tha weary manner to the « haven where he would be:" aU thai ia wanting to com- 
plate tha pictuio ia thomaaay fi»t of Santa Crui» <«bri8tliBg honibly" witk 

<' those mortal enginea, whose rude throata 
The immortal Jove's dread damors ooontecfint^" 

and prasfniiiig an impassable barrier to the entrance of thehaibor, at the mooth of which it ia aitaa- 
ted. 

The shoraa of Betafi>go Bay are Ibaod with villas of surpassing beauty and neatneas of srchiteclure ; 
anoBg which atanda pre-eminent that of the late beautiful Coonteaa of Santoa, a monument at once 
of the fiailty of its fair occupant and the munificence of her innporial lover, Pedro the Fii^ 

I have been thna particular in the deaeription, or rather in thiapoor attempt at deacription, of tiiia 
lovely ^ot, from ita being the aoene of tha eventa I am about to narrate ; and aa the &ctB upon which 
this *< ower true tale" are fbnndadt did actually occur. I mig^ ia compliuue wUk the long obaarsed 
lule of acribbling, premise, « that Uie actors in the drama, or some of them, being sUll alive, delicacy 
liRhida me to disdoae their names, eta'* Such, I believe, ia admitted to be a prxvOege of long stand- 
ing, and I might be dispoaed to avail myaelf of it, but for the abnpie reason, that I do not know tko 
real namea of any one mentioned in my story, although I once heard them ; nor do I know whether 
thsy aio alive or dead^ but I think I hear my fair reader ezdaim, ( wh^e more than half inclined to 
thfow away due noBsenaa,) the atory, anr, the story ; Aus, then it ia: 

In the year 1 &— ; but before I proooed any fiwther, I ought to teU you how I became aoiuauitad 
vilk the faala I relate, and begging the perdonof any one, whoaa patience baa accompanied me thaa 
fiv, far drawing a little mora upon their stock thereoit I will, in at brief a way aa poeaible, stata tha 
the how, when, and where. 

Itwaaon aa evening of anrpaasmg loveliness^ andi aa iano where aeen but in the Uopic M, that 
aftsi having apent a day of eolitnde in my hammock^ trying by inactivity and paastvenees to eacafo 
thaheal^aa the thermometer had beea playfuUy rai^uig from 90° to I00<>intho shada^wl^ao 
a w a ty hoi ay Byron, my own thoa^iita,. (poor company, I think I see you preparing to remadi* ao 
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that I ^11 aa^e yoa the trouble by confesang it myself;) and though last, by no means least, a choice 
''Havana/' the which I can confidently recommend to every one, as the greatest of luxuries in a 
warm climate^ where was I, oh ! I had just got out of my hammock, (another luxury,) and deter- 
termined to enjoy to the utmost the coolness of the evening. I entered my canoe, and with my only 
attendant, (cook, valet, and chambermaid, '* trio juncta in uno*' as Sheridan said,) paddled down the 
harbor from my cottage on the Island of Cobras, until we arrived at the mouth of Botafogo Bay, 
which we entered ; whilst paddling round the bay and resigning myself to the control of spirit en^ 
gendeicd by the fairy like appearance of the scene, I observed a white cross painted upon the rocks, 
which near the entrance of the bay, reach to the water's edge. 

Having never before noticed it, I was considerably astonished at the sight, as these crosses are 
usually the " memento mori's" of some murder that has been committed on the spot where they are 
erected, and I could not beUeve that the hand of the assassin would have invaded a sanctuary like 
this. 

On inquiry, I gained from my companion, a venerable Brazilian, the following particulars, which 
I give you rendered into English, and stripped of numerous digressions on his part, during the nar- 
ration, which would most certainly not interest you, any more than I fear mine have. 

In the year 18 — , the Martini palace which was located a short distance from Botafogo bay, in the 
direction of the city of Rio de Janeiro, was not more celebrated for its grandeur and magnificence, 
than for its owner, the Marquis Juan de Martini ; — cold, haughty, and reserved in his manners, he 
was liked by no one ; secluded almost altogether from the world, he appeared to feel no interest in 
any one around him, and but for one circumstance, the fact of his existence even would have been 
forgotten, so rarely did he appear in public Like Jeplha, he had one fair daughter, and her he did 
indeed love passing well. 

Isabel de Martini had long been celebrated as the fairest of the fair, in the imperial city of St. 
Sebastian ; her dark eye beaming with intelligence, was surmounted by a brow of perfect symmetry, 
and her raven locks playing loosely about her sculptured neck, gave her an almost elf-like appearance. 
Beauty cannot be described, and any description would fall short of what Isabel really was; let every 
one draw from his imagination for her image, for she was lovely as imagination can conceive ; would 
that I could do so, but although a worshipper of the fair daughters of Eve, almost to idolatry, I never 
yet could transfer their charms to paper : suffice it then to say, that among all the dark eyed beauties 
of this sunny land, who stand unrivalled both for form, and face, Isabel de Martini shone pre- 
eminent. Many were the admirers, and among them many of the proudest nobles of Brazil, who 
had sued for the honor of her hand, and all in vain ; to all ahe turned an inattentive ear, and If the 
truth must be told, the fidr Isabel was just the least in the worid of a coquette, and however much 
her vanity might be flattered by seeing her train of admirers swelling with the noble and the rich, 
she passed -along unmoved by any, ** fancy free." 

Pass over a year in the life of our heroine, and go with me to the shores of the bay I have de- 
scribed to you ; the moon was shining with its silvery light upon the still waters of the bay, which 
clearly as a mirror, reflected all around it, yet no object was reflected half so fair as the forms of Isabel 
and a young man, who, with his arm around her, was gazing on his companion with an expression 
of the deepest affection. Long they walked, and if we do not give you the subject of their conver- 
sation, it is for the two-fold reason, that being lovers, it was necessarily of a character uninteresting 
to a third person, and moreover, I did not hear a word of it ; time flew, but still they strolled along 
the tranquil margin of ihe bay, and it was the lady who first observed the lateness of the hour, and 
spoke of returning. 

" Do not detain me longer," she said, <' indeed, indeed, Fernando, I must leave you ; my absence 
will be remarked, and though for myself I care not, still your safety as much as my own, demands 
that we should be prudent ; indeed we must separate, but 'tis only till to-morrow." 

« Dearest Isabel," replied her lover, *« how can I ever sufficiently repay you 1 you, the admired of 
all, the loveliest of your sex, thus to brave all for me — and must wo part ? would that the time were 
come, when we will fly together far from this hated place, and secure from all pursuit, live only for 
each other." 

** Once more, then," said Isabel, " good night ; for my sake, be careful of yourself, and remember 
that my existence is dependant upon yours. God bless you, good night." 

The youth folded her in his arms, and hastily impressed a kiss upon her brow, which was of a 
marble paleness, and then releasing her, the maiden disappeared among the rocks ; he gazed after 
her for a few moments, then casting ofi'the fastening of a canoe, which lay concealed in a small cove 
beneath, he sprang into it, and rapidly plying his paddle, in a very brief space he reached the op- 
posite shore, and disappeared. As the scene just described may appear a little strange to those whose 
patience has carried them thus far, it will be proper to state the particulars of the acquaintance 
which had arisen between our heroine, and the evident object of her choice. 

At a public ball given by the Emperor, to which not only the nobility, but all the respectable in- 
habitants of Rio were admitted, the fair Isabel was as usual the cynosure of all admiring glances; 
and while to all their flattering speeches she turned an inattentive ear, she was much struck with 
the appearance of a young stranger, who although not belonging to her own rank in life, was evident^ 
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Ij one of « nature's noblemen/' and she secretly acknowledged to herself that had any of herpremos 
•dmirere bat resembled him, her heart had not been so difficult to subdue; — ^never had she ex- 
perienced such sensations as those which now possessed her, and she was pleased, although unable 
to define the cause, to observe that he was evidently gazing upon her with an eye of sincere admira- 



He was the son of a captain in the Imperial Army, who had fallen in the service of his country, 
and had left his son wholly dependant upon his own exertions for support Long had he gazed 
with admiration amounting to idolatry, upon the lovely Isabel, whom he had often seen in public ; 
never before, however, had he been thrown so directly into the society of one, whom, he felt, to see 
was to love ; and now that he could at leisure gaze upon those charms,' he resigned himself to the 
control of his passion, and with a thrill of transport, observed that his admiration was noticed, and 
was evidently not disagreeable to its object The last person noticed by Isabel, on leaving the ball, 
was the stranger, whose eyes were still intently fixed upon her, and if a responsive glance fiom her 
met his eye, who shall blame her ? 

In this country, where intrigue is the chief business of life, but little difficulty occurred in his con- 
veying iohis *« lady love*' the intelligence that he lived but for her; and it would be tedious to nar- 
rate the manner in which he obtained his fiist interview with her. The greatest difficulty which 
arose was lespecting the place of meeting, until chance disclosed to them a path leading through the 
mountains from the Martini palace to the bay ; there in the face of heaven, alone, the lovers met in 
the still hour of midnight, and with the resplendent moon, and all the heavenly •* isles of light" alone 
for witnesses, told their love, and spoke of future happiness. 

Much difficulty attended their meetings, as it was necessary for Isabel to await the retiring of all 
the Unuly, before she could leave her chamber, which she was enabled to do by means of a private 
door, communicating with the garden. Anxiously would she remain in the solitude of her apart- 
ment, until the entire cessation of noise within the house, bade her fiy to her appointment ; then in 
her lover's arms, vrith no thought for aught on earth save him, in whom were centred all the resist- 
less feelings of her heart, would she be for a time completely happy ; as few will deny, that the en- 
joyments (and especially those of this description,) of which we partake by stealth, are more intense 
than those which we possess sanctioned' by all around us. 

Thus had they met in secret, for several months, and now only av^ted the sailing of a vessel, 
whose captain (convinced of the propriety thereof, by the argument of a well filled purse) had con^ 
sented to receive them on board, and carry them to isome far distant land, where secure from oppo- 
sitioa, and revenge, they might be happy in each other. But I am delaying the catastrophe too long,, 
and will forthwith proceed to the dinouemeni. 

To enable Isabel to carry into effect her plans for meeting her lover, it had been necessary for 
her to make a confidante of a servant, whom she believed to be devotedly attached to her ; avarice, 
however, reigned triumphant in hex soul, and she betrayed the secret to her mistress' father, for a 
flom of money. His rage at leaning the disgrace thus brought upon his house, for as such he con- 
sidered it, cannot be described. 

I felt, but cannot paint his rage. 

He determined at once upon a terrible revenge ; that he might l)e certain of the fiu4, he had fol- 
lowed Isabel on this, their last night of meeting, and unseen, had been a witness of the lover's in- 
terview ; he could scarcely restrain himself from at once rushing upon, and destroying the devoted 
lover, but he did so, and returned to his palace with the fixed resolve, that this meeting should be 
their last 

On the following night, he took measures to detain his daughter in conversation for an hour be- 
yond the appointed time, and several of his servants were stationed at the place of meeting with 
orders to assassinate the unfortunate object of his wrath, on his arrival. 

At the appointed hour, Fernando hastened on the wings of love, to meet his mistress ; another 
night of beauty seemed to hallow his intent: nature was at rest, and the bright moon shone coldly 
down, only to light him to bis death; with a light heart he entered his canoe, crossed the bay, and 
arrived on the opposite shore ; before he had time to notice and wonder at the absence of his mistress, 
the assassins' daggers were in his heart ; he died with her name upon his lips, and leaving him where 
he fell, the murderers fled. 

The moment that Isabel could disengage herself from her father, she hurried to her room, and re- 
gardless of her former caution, flew to her appointment; her father watched, and at a distance fol- 
lowed her; she soon reached the spot, and oh ! what a sight of horror met her eye ! hei lover, whom 
she last saw in all the radiant pride of beauty and of youth, now lay dead before her, pierced with 
many wounds, and covered with his blood ; she threw herself frantically beside him, hoping that 
some spark of life might still be unextinguished. Such hopes, however, were in vain ; and as the 
thought flashed upon her that she had been betrayed, she gave herself up entuely to the horror and 
anguidi of the moment ; it was but for an instant, however, for rising rapidly, she rushed with a 
firantic scream to the water's edge, and throwing herself into the depths beneath, which possessed no- 
toiois for her, she sank to rise no more. 
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Her fiOher had followed her to eajofj the sight of the beinjcr 0f his hauee, (as ha imroaaadj 
Ijmg, daad belbre her»and to upbraidhU duughter with the dishonor ahe hadbr<iiiijit oyaa hiok Be 
was too late, he airlved hut m time to aee her sLnk beneath the wave. 

The waters wild,, went o*ei his child 
And he was left ini«w»Titing, 

The cross I saw is the sole momimsnt tp the unfortunate lovers. Such is theatoij I Kntmai tor 
and I only regret my inahilitj to do it greater justice ; such as it isy^however, ii is troe> uA awy af 
tliA iphoiwtunta still Can tff l l of the suipAssing beautv wduI tragic end of the fair and i 
Istbel de MailinL ^ 

Floti^ Apra Seik, 18391 



EARTH AND OCEAN. 



A RHAPSODY. 



How heavtifot^ Oarather eaith! Ihy ▼aaried seenes to me: 

Whether the caltured landscape smile with soAen'd majes ty. 

Or, in thy sterner aspect, rocks in wild cenfmion rise 

Abrupt, magnificently grand, theii summits in the skies : 

'Whether thou gleam'st with winter^s sheen, or spring's gay snHe doat 

With sti iMm ef blossoms clothed, at pale leofes of the dying year ; 

Though *neath night's star-inwoven mantle wrapt in sacred gloom. 

Or blushing in the morning Ught, all fragrancy and bloom. 

Or basking with voluptuous looks in noontide's fervid ray, 

Or smiling through thy dewy veil meekly at ekme of day : 

Still, medMr eaith ! in eiveiy mood, in eveiy varied changa^ 

My heart conld atanost woiahip t he e so wunderfiilfy straage. 

And thou, O ocean ! beautiful, most beautiful thou art. 

And ever tomy caie-wom soul firesii joy dost thoo impart 

Whether fierae^wing'd with tsmpcst-wrath, thou battiest wMi tedcy. 

Or, like a cradled inloDt, singest thy low^sweet Ivllabj : 

In all thy shifting forms, I see the wonder-woikiBg skiU 

Of him who wakes thy wiUest lage, or whispcn « peace be atifl!" 

Thoa mighty reservoir ! vast cauldron 1 ev^r pouring fiwtii 

Into the spongy air diy nosts to fertilize the earth; 

lake the heart's life-hkood bubbKng through each artary and ^Pifai» 

Returning by unnumber'd tubes back to the fount again ; 

So e ea -' l ed chxnds deaccttd, springs gush, and rivers feed dw nais* 

Ocean! I never gnse on thee hut aolenm mosinga fin 

My eyes with toass, my heart with an unuttera^ thriU, 

ThoQ two^fbld emblam! of etsmity thyself; thy wavca 

Of time, vrhick rising firom thee, find within thyself their grasMu 

Vast as theo art, the moon's behesta then dost pcrfinoe obey ; 

And as she bids^ doei rise or fitli, obedient to her sway. 

Gteat moral lesson f did we thus to virtue's rule oonfiMrao^ 

Ne'er durald we maam the wxack of peace amid oar ] 
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THE WASTE LANDS. 

A TALE. 
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She Imd a mag «f— Willow— 
An oldHiiar *twiiis bat itcKA«Mcdher*cr 
And die died tinging it : dint loqg^ to i^ght, 
Will not go from my mind. 



— h«m€icii«lkflfEa8laiidAeoniW«ri)telr«*oflmd,ikn^ 

Wa^L«A,nliidniiicefcnned liie lidiMt ivopeity of two ireBl% iinilies «ij ^om tralownd 
t —rt i tw hid cmmd it to be dewtod, ForMoietiaMskwailooindalWIifMewnds^tMimich 
biirt^on profiting OemMHw to regaid theiiit«it> of tfaarenployera. The t«n«iCiT, w1«k dndn. 
ad rfthar hMd eaimgB, wew obliged to TO fl«i iMd lai it beewae* W 
bfow. The liedp>*ow», being Qiii«mittinglja«rtedia tlie program 

theaeii^ihoihooa, iven eeen ndoeed to nothing but dook-weeds nd bimbles; which gradtnflr 
railing tem the oppotttoewk of the fields, the praperty becone a hnge thicket, too encumbered 
ever to be worth dealing, andoniy 'vahiable topo«dienandg7pMeii,to whomit etUlaffaidaftbtuidanf 
beotj and a eeewe hiding place. 

T^ two manaienshayelMpt pace mruin with the landaaroondAem. TTie perwna left m charge 
of them, bemg subject to no superrinon, put themaelvea but little out of their way to preserre that 
which was flohghdy regarded by the ownera. Too careless to repair Ae dihpidatioDs of time an 
fhe weather, they were driven, by broken windows and rickety doors, from office to office, and fronf 
padar to parior, till mm fairly pmrsued them mto the grand saloon ; where the Turkey carpetsw a 
tailffedby hob-nails, and the dogs of &e chase licked their pawa upon sofes of silk and satm. In dtk, 
tine, the run forced its way diroagh the roofc, and the occupiera having no oidera to stop it with a 
tile, the breadi became wider and wider. Boon the fine papering began to show discolored patdiesL 
and diqyky the lath and plaster vfhich bulged through it ; then the nails which supported the inn^ 
portiaits gave way with their bmthens; and finally, the rafters begnn to yield, and the inhabitante 
wisely vacated the premises in time to avoid the last crash, rightly conjecturing that it was useless 
to leave the moveables behind to chare in the common destruction, when theie was so little likelihood 
of -tiieir ever being inquired after. 

Thus ended the pride both of Herondiff and HazIedeU, whidi may stiO be seen, fimn each other 
shout a mile apart, shooting up a lew parti-oolored vralls fitwn their untrimmed wiMemesses, and 
seonng, like two de^enrte oombstants, to stand to the hwt extremity ; neither of them cheeied by « 
sign of Ufe, exoepting the jackdaws whidi sit perched upon the dead tips of ^e old ash trees, mid 
the itailmgs that svreep around at sunset m circles, within which the coontiy fi^ks have laielr been 
hardy enou^^ to mtnide. ' 

The last ponwasor who resided at Hadedeil was an eccentric old badielor, with a disposition so 
composed of kindness and petulance, thatevery body liked, and scarcely any one could live vrifli hhn 
HisielattoM had been driven away fimn him, one after the other;— one because he piesumed to 
plead the poverty of a tenant whom the eld man had previously TCsoIved uponfoniving his rent* 
aaaAer, because he reserved ^ choloe bin of the oeUar when wine was prescribed for the sidmes^ 
of *e poor ; and a third, because heauffered huaadf tobe eonvhiced in politics, and destnwed a fair 

siAjeetfir arguments whidi were intended to stiSiid tune to his company fbrdisoasdng Adrgood 
dser. 

' There was hot one pefem who nndentood him, end this was his nephew ; who oontmned to ^ 
last his only companion, and kept him alive solely by knowhig how to mmiage him. He had «e 
Mad tente nii««r to Tmnhid him of his yean by approadung him with that awe wludi is eommonly 



•f if — t«- e — — — ^.wa wum. «TTX7 -VTWUH IB ^i^/nuuvuiY 

-— 1 by yomig people towards the eld; and the toct to obaaive enetly wheie his fbOiiaa 

wiMln«rTCi]lary»«idwh0mteywqnirsdsyniq[ia%. ffeoovldlosdhhnihmioBeinoodtoaBOtlwr, 
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flo that the longest day in his company never seemed monotonous ; or if he ramhied away amongst 
the neighborhood, he could return at night with a tale of adventures which sent him to bed without 
repining at the prospect of to-morrow. Unluckily the old man considered him too necessary to his 
comforts to part with him ; and though merely the son of a younger brother, without fortune or ex- 
pectations, he was not permitted to turn his mind to a profession, or to any thing beyond the present 
The youth, however, was scarcely twenty-three ; and at such an age, a wellpsuppiied purse for the 
time being leaves but little anxiety for the future. 

With a good education, picked up as he could by snatches, a sprightly disposition, and a talent 
equal to any thing, young Vibert of Hazledeii was as welcome abroad as he was at home ; and it 
was argued that his handsome figure and countenance would stand him in the stead of the best pio- 
fession going. The young ladies would turn finom any beau at the country-ball to greet his arrival, 
and never think of engaging themselves to dance till they were quite sure that he was disposed of. 
One remarked upon the blackness of his, hair, another upon the whiteness of his forehead ; and the 
squires who weie not jealous of him would entertain them with his feats of horsemanship and adroit- 
ness at bringing down, right and left Still Vibert was not spoiled ; and the young ladies pulled up 
thdr kid gloves tiU they split, without making any visible impression upon him. His obstinscy waa 
quite incomprehensible. Each ridiculed the disappointment of her friend, in the hope of concealing 
her own ; and all turned for consolation to the young master of Heroncliff. 

Marcus of Heroncliff, was nearly of an age with Vibert, and was perhaps still more popular with 
the heads of &milies, if not with the younger branches ; for he had the advantage of an ample fortune. 
His person, also, was well formed, and his features were, for the most part, handsome ; but the first 
had none of the grace of Vibert, and the last had a far different expression. His firont, instead d 
heing cast in that fine expansive mould, was contracted and low, and denoted more cunning than 
talent His eye was too deeply sunk to indicate openness or generosity ; and the tout eruembk gave 
an idea of sulkiness and double-dealing. It was held by many that his outwaid appearance was not 
a fSur index of his disposition, which was said to be liberal and good-natured. The only fiuilt which 
they found with him was, that his conversation seemed over-much guarded for one of his age. He 
appeared unwilling to show himself as he really was, And the greatest confidence whkh could he re. 
poeed in him produced no corresponding return. He walked in society like one who came to look 
on rather thtoi mix in it ; and although his dependants lived in profusion, his table was rarely ear 
livened save by the dogs which had been the companions of his sport. 

Vibert, whose character it was to judge always favorably, believed that his manner and mode of 
life proceeded from the consciousness of a faulty education, and a mistrust of his capacity to redeem 
lost time. He felt a friendliness for him, bordering upon compassion ; and their near neighbcxhood 
affording him frequent opportunities of throwing himself in his way, a considerable degree of intimacj' 
was, in course of time, established between them. Vibert was right as far as he went in his esti- 
mate of his friend's mind ; but he never detected its grand feature. Marcus was sensihle that he was 
below par amongst those of his rank, and a proud heart made him bitterly jealous of all who had the 
advantage of him. It was this that gave verity to the expression which we have before noticed in 
his features; made him a torment to himself; and rendered him ino^Mble of sympathising with 
others. If a word were addressed to him, he believed that it was designed to afford an opportonitj 
of ridiculing his reply ; if he chanced to be contradicted, his visage blackened as though he felt that 
he had been insulted. Vibert so open to examination, was the only person whom he did not suspect 
and dread. They hunted, shot and went into society together ; and it was observed that Marcus loot 
nothing by the contact His confidence increased, his reserve in some degree disappeared, and 
Vibert secretly congratulated himself on having fashioned a battery to receive the flattering attentions 
from which he was anxious to escape. His ambition, indeed, was otherwise duected. 

At a few miles' distance from Hfl^edell was a pretty estate, called Silvermere, from a small lake, 
which reflected the front of the dwelling and the high grounds and rich timber behind it It was 
inhabited by persons of consideration in the county, who were too happy at home to mix much vrith 
their neighbors. In fact of ^ numerous family, there was but one daughter old enough to be in- 
troduced; and she was of a beauty so rare, that theie was little danger in keeping her upon han4 
until her sister was of an age to accompany hei into society. 

In this &mily, Vibert had been for some time a fiivorite, and had been fiMcinated on his first in- 
troduction to it The beauty of whom we have made mention, and her sister, a year or two yoanger» 
were placed on either side of him ; and it was hard to know whether most to admire the wild tongue 
■and laughing loveliness of the younger— the fair-haired Edith ; or the retiring, but attractive dignilf 
of the black eyes and pale fine features of the eldei — the giaoeful Marion. They were, perhaps^ both 
pleased to see the hero of the county conversations , but the younger one was the foremost to display 
it ; without being a flirt >be waa frank, and had the rare, natural gift of saying and doing what aha 
pleased without danger of misconstruction. 

The daring but feminine gaiety of this young creature speedily dispelled from the mind of Vibert 
all idea of his recent acquaintance. On his showing any recoUeetion of it aba assured him that, on 
her pert the acquaintance was by no meam noent for alie had heard him discuMed aa often m any 
Knight of the Round Table. 
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« To place you upon an equality with us/* she said, ** I will (eU you what sort of peraons we are, 
and you can judge whether, at any future time, when your hone happens to knock up in our 
neighborhood, and your dinner to be five miles off, you will condescend to take advantage of us. 
Papa and mamma, who you see have been a handsome couple, and would think themselves so still 
if they had not such a well grown family, are by no means rigid, exacting, fault-finding, and dis- 
agreeable, like papas and mammas in general. They have had the good taste to discover our precose 
talents, and profit by being our companions instead of our rulers, from the time we learned the art 
of spelling words of one syllable, and doing as we were not bidden. Instead of scolding us for our 
misdeeds, they used to reason with us as to their propriety, and generally got the worst o(the argu- 
ment ; so, saving that in virtue of our old companionship we make them the confidants of most of 
our dilemmas, they have brought us up charmingly undutiful and self-willed. 

''As for Marion, she is a young lady enoneously supposed to be the pride of the family, who pre- 
sumes to lagaid me with a patronising complacency, and to encourage me in the idea that, one of 
these days, I shall really learn to talk. She is a sedate personage, who tries to reflect upon things ; 
bat, as the same deep study has shaded her brow as long as I can recollect, I imagine that she does 
not often come to a conclusion. Tet the falsely^tyled pride of Silvermere does not blanch her cheeks 
in the unwholesome atmoepbere of learned tomes ; nor by spinning the globes, nor by hunting the 
stars. Her character is a Uttle touched with romance, and her study u how to mend a bad world, 
■which continues ailing in spite of her. She gives all her consolation, and half of her pin-money, to 
« tribe of old dames and young damsels, who, under such patronage, only pull our hedges in greater 
security, or add fiesh colors to the costume which is to flaunt triumphant on the fair day. The 
urchins whom she teaches * to guess their lessons,' and bbys off from aiding in the toils of their 
fiarents, are the most mischievous in the neighborhood ; and, in short, things go on worse and wone, 
and poor Marion does not know what to make of it From the homUer world, so difierent from the 
Aicadian affair of her imagination, she turns with despair to the sphere in which she is herself to 
move, and shudders at the prospect of disappointment there also^ Where, amongst such a community 
of young ladies battling for precedence, and young gentlemen vowing eternal constancy to a dozen 
at a time, can she look for the friend of her soul, or the more fiivoied being who is to console her for 
the want of one ? Alas, the pride of Silvermere ! with feelings so delicate that a gossamer might 
wound them, how can die accommodate herself to any world but that of the fiury tales which de« 
lighted our nursery, or expect tranquility in any place but a cloister V 

Vibert's calls were repeated often, each one aiffording a pretext for another, and each visit growing 
longer than the last The father of his two attractions was required frequently by his affiiirs in 
London, where he spent weeks at a time, and their mother was generally confined by delicate health 
to her bhamber. Thus Vibert*s intimacy with them had but little ceremony to restrain its rapid 
advancement ; and he soon felt, what has perhaps been felt by many, that the simple smile of the 
' dignified and retiring is more perilous than the brightest glance of wit and vivacity. Indeed, Edith 
was too gay to be suspected of any thought beyond that of amusement ; but the actions of Marion 
were more measured,' and her approbation was the more flattering. Vibert laughed when he en- 
countered the first; but his pulse beat quicker at the sight of the last 

There seems in the afiairs of the heart to be an unaccountable intelligence, by which, without the 
use of external signs, the tremors of the one generally find their leveiheration in the other. Often 
as Vibert entered to share in the morning amusements of the sisters, to give an account of the horse 
that he was breaking in for Marion, or the dog that he was teaching antics for Edith, it was im- 
possible for him to be insensible to an increasing flush of satisfaction at his appearance, and by de- 
grees he gave up all other society, and had no pastime to which Marion was not a party. Both 
young, both interested in the other's happiness, it was not likely that they should reflect how the 
brightest flowers may be the seat of poison, and the sweetest moments the parents of miseiy . Their 
intimacy became more confidential; and Edith left them more and more to themselves to seek 
amusement elsewhere. Still there was no question of love. Vibert knew that, without fortune or 
expectations, he could have no pretension to Marion : and that the number oi her young brothers and 
sisters roust render it impossible for her father to remedy the deficiency. It was then that he felt the 
extent of the sacrifice he had made in devoting himself so entirely to his uncle. Had he adopted any 
profession, he might have obtained a home of his own, to say the least ; and, however humble that 
home might have been; would Marion have shrunk from it 1 Would Marion have feUed to make it 
the richest spot upon earth 1 He was yet only of an age when many commence their career ; his 
mind was too active and too brilliant to sufiier his habits to become so fixed but that he could torn 
them to any thing. He determined upon breaking the matter to his uncle; and, as Edith was now 
ei^teen, uid the sisters were just about to appear in public, there was no time to be lost If Marion 
were not to go forth with a hand already engaged, what had he not to apprehend 1 Foitune and 
honors wonld be at her foet— firiends would reason — ^parents might oommaiid — and what had she to 
reply ? She loved an idler who lived upon another's bomity, and whose futmre means wero soaoe- 
thing worse flian pvecarioos! He seized upon what he thought a good opportunity, the same 
evening. His undo was enjoying his arm-chair an^sUppers beside tn ample fii^ to which the p«t> 

taring of a November sloim gave additional oomfort 
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M Vibflrt," Mid he,« wWbave ban ymir advaHuies tcvdiy T' 
« I hMW been to SilveraMro." 

'< Folks ieU me j<m bate bo« then every dey ftr the ieat r wrlv m n iw idi iiwl who hm^ toq mm 
lh»e!" '^ 

«<WeU, nephew, die ngoo44ookmg,]roaoi7;aiidMiiifl)le, and oU^Mt. Why doyouBotmnrf 
hei^ and bri^ her booM to oiahe tea for «• t" 

«<Ahui! I mom\A wiUiafly do so, httll Ihe awMie." 

<< We cm get over that obotode, I Uniik, by donUmg yov aUewaMe/' 

-"My dear m, you do not nndeMland ite fiiUoitait Maiion'e fiunily wmdd nefar c 
aihe were to be Uie mistieai of an eatahiishment of her own.^' 

M We can ramedy liiat, too, V ibert. Divide the hooae with b» at the middle of the 4 
bikk vp the c o mman ic a t iooa. Divide the etablee and the horwi; have new wheala and new anv 
to the aU firauly niinblc4iiaibfe, and make any Anther amngements yon please. Yon have baen*a 
goad boy, to bear with a ciaay obi man so long, and I dioBid not like you to be a hiaerby it" 

<< My dear mMde, theie was no need of this addi t ional generaaty to secove my gr atf t m ia, and my 
endeavon to prove it. IdidnoispeakfiirtbepatposeofpfaKangany &ftiMrtsznpon y«n,bQtmeNly 
toeonsnlt you whether it ware not better that I thonght of aomaprafe8mon,by which I might attdn 
a paaition in life not liable to Mvens." 

^ A profesnon!— ^hat, one that vraoldcaU yon away §mm Hsaledalir' 

" I fear aU profesaons would oubiect me to that aflKrtiim." 

The uncle's color rose and bii brow daikoied. 

« Yibeit leave me in my old age, whan I have become entirely dependent npen him! Vibntlowek 
away the only cratch that props nw up from the grave b ecp i ea t h me to the mercy of Urad servanti^ 
with not a soul to cxdiange a word oif oamfeit witfi me ! What fertune could you obtain which 
would eempensile fer reieotiona like these 1 

« Slay, nephew, and see me into my grave— the mverse wfaidi you apprehend— 1 never thought 
that you oould so coldly e un t ewp l ato my extinctaon ; but it is right and natmal that you should do 
so. Only stay— and I promise you that I will not keep you kmg^-I will cnrtail my expenses, bmiiih 
my few M friends, diamim my servants, and live upon bread and water, to save what I coi fer yon 
from the estate. I cannot cause it to deecend to you ; but, at all events, I can save yon as mudh as 
you Would be likely to make by leaving me. Yet, if it be your wish to go, even go ; I had nther 
you would leave roe miierable, than stay to vrish me dead.'' 

The old man had worked himself into a fit of childish agitation, and Yibert saw that aignmcDt 



« Unde,** be replied, widi a look and voice of despair, " make yourself easy. Marion will find 
another buaband, who will perhaps render her happier than I could, and I will remain with you as 
I have done hitherto." 

From this time, Yibert spared no effort to overcome his illHrtarred pamion, as well for Marion's 
sake as for his own ; seeking every possible pretext to render his visits less frequent, and to pay them 
in company. Marion perceived the change at the moment it took plac«s and, although die could 
not dispute its propriely. her sensibility was wounded to the quick. She commenced her first round 
of provincial gaiety with a fever at her heart, and an ominous presage of soirow. 

The appearance of the Silvermere party formed an epoch in the annals of the county— and, as 
Yibert had ferseen, there was note squire of the smallest pretensions who did not addresa himself 
sedulously to make the agreeable to tbcm. They had little encouragement, however, in their at- 
tempts, excepting frolt ^"^ih. Her heart was free, and her tongue vras full of joy ; but Marion was 
looking for the return 1 / i'jert ; and the reserved glance of h«r eye kept flattery at a diatanoa, and 
hope in fetten. Still he returned not— she never met him in society, but she constantly heaid of 
his having been at baUs and merry-makings where sbe was not It was in the vain porauit of his 
peaea of mind ; and aha waa too generous to attribute it to any thing else. On his occasieoal virito 
of ceremony she received him as if nothing material had happened ; but the fluah was gone fimn her 
cheek, and the smile (hat remained was cold and sickly. 

Maanttme, rumor was liberal in assigning to each of the aisters her ahare of intended haabands. 
Yibert listened to the catalogue with all the trepidatbn of a lover who had leaUy cnteitahied hopes. 
Alaa! if that aelfish principle of denying to another what we cannot enjoy ourselves be azcusable in 
ai9 caae, it is so in love. The loved object which belongs tono other still appears to be in same d^ 
grse oar own ; and fency conjures up, in spite of us, an ind e fina b le trust in diefiiture, of which tha 
total dastnicticn feUs hka the blow of an aawaain It was thus with Yibert, when, after writfamg 
long in seent anguish at the mention of any name connected with that of Marion, wport from all 
qoartHa e imcm ia d in the aameuncontradieled tale. Marion was moetving the addresses of Mareoa 
of Barandiff': of Urn, fiv wham ha had himaeU; from mottvas of the pnrest kindnwa, aaeored thm 
goad-dwoi^to of her femily— him whom he had made the confidant of hia love— him who had pio- 
fcawd hhnaalf to be en^ wnitiiy for enconmgemcpt to throw hfanaelf atthe feat of her aiatar ! Th 
he ahould have met him daily, and never hinted at tha change in hia intentiaBS I Yet migbt 
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have been that he feared to inflict pain 1 That he ahould have deserted Sdith when his conduct 
had implied all that was devoted ! Yet, was it not for^farionl But then, that Marion should have 
become the rival of her sister ! Yet, oh ! how soon she had overcome the remembrance of him, and 
how natural was it for the cold in love to become the faithless in friendship. Thus Vibert went on 
arguing foi and agjunst all the paities, and winding up with a forced ejaculation of— << It is nothing 
to me— it is no affair of mine." It was meant to confirm his pride, but only proved his wretched 



Upon this principle, and from a sense of his want of self-possession, the name of Marion never 
passed his lips in the presence of Marcus, who, on his part, was equally silent 

The report upon which this conduct was adopted was not so destitute of reason as those which 
had preceded it. Marcus, with the failing already noticed, was incapable of being a true £riend ; 
snd, though at his first introduction at fi^ilvermere, the marked intelligence between Marion and 
Vibert reduced him to the necessity of devoting his attentions to Edith, yet the circumstance of her 
sister's prefference for another was sufiicient to kindle in his heart the most burning anxiety to obtain 
her for himaelf. Without considering Viberfs earlier acquaintance, he felt himself eclipsed, and his 
honor wounided. The moment, therefore, that his friend's visits were discontinued, his own were 
redoubled. They were naturally, from his previous hehavior, laid by the &mi]y to the account of 
Edith; and, upon this conviction, Marion often used him as a protection against the advances of her 
unwelcome host of admirers. If she was asked to dance, she was engaged to Marcus ; and hia arm 
was always ready to conduct her to her carriage. It was observed that she received much more of 
his attention than was bestowed upon her sister; and insensibly their manner in public became the 
practice in jnivate, where there was no need for it. His hopes rose high, and he scrupled not to 
advance ihem by endeavoring to extirpate the last kind feeling which he thought might yet linger 
for poor Vibert* One while he afiSscted chagrin, and invented excesses on the part of his fiiend as 
the cause of it : at another time he was incensed at injurious words, which he alleged to have been 
employed by Vibert towards herself. At last, when he thought himself quite secure, he disclosed his 
passion, and was rejected with astonishment 

The sting, fer one like him, had a thousand barbs : he loved the beautiful Marion with all the 
eiaergj of a soul which had never befere loved a human being. Common report, and his confidence 
in her resentment against Vibert, had made him consider her as already his own. His triumph over 
all the competitors that he had feared, envied, and detested, was, as hedeemed, on the eve of com- 
pletion; and now he was to be the object of derision and mock pity ! The means which he had 
uaed to ing^tiate himself would probably be divulged. The irmiost core of his heart would be ex- 
posed and acorned ; and Vibert, whom he felt to be the latent cause of his rejection, was, perhaps,, 
finally to be reinstated, and to flaunt his triumph daily before his eyes ! The very evils which bad 
minds have attempted to inflict upon others, become a provocation to themselves: ^ey have been de- 
feated, and therefore they have been iiijujed ; and the rejected suitor returned home pidlid and quiver^ 
ing with an ague fit of mortal hate. 

The attentions of Marcus had never been discussed between the sisters until the occurrence of this 
catastrophe. He left them in a shaded alley of the pleasure-grounds, which were beginning to be 
strewed with the yellow leaves of autumn ; and a clouded sunset cast a few long streaks across the 
sward, and made the deep recesses look still more sombre. 

There are few who do not feel a melancholy peculiar to this period of the year. Marion had a 
double reason; fer it was about the same time in the preceding autumn, and in the sununer^ouse 
but a few siepe before her that she had passed the last happy hour with Vibert ! 

<* Marion," said Edith, as they walked on, with their arms fondly resting upon each other's neck, 
« you axe not well. It is long since you were well ; but I had hoped that the attachment of Marcos 
would have dii^led a deep grief^ of which you forbade me ever to speak. I trusted that your heart 
had been arrested in its progress of sorrow, and I was silent, lest you should think me jealous of my 
sweet rivaL" ^ 

'* Heavens ! that my apath> should have been so great as to mistake his intentions. I only bore 
with him because I thought him yours." 

« Marion, I never should have wished him loved by you, had I not felt that your life depended on 
the dtvenion of your thoughts. I have been mistaken ; yon have been dying daily, and, unleSB yon 
would have me die with you, let me write to Vibert Sweet Marion, let me write, as firom wymU, 
m any own wild way, menHy to bid him come and dance on my birthday." 

<»No, Edith, no. He would suspect the reason; it is too humiliating. I have stUl pride enough 
left to save me from contempt, if not to support me firom Edith, let us talk of other things." 

She leaned her head upon her suter's bosom, and both were weeping, when they were startled by 
Um ffdlop of a horse, and a ring at the garden gate. Edith saw that it was the servant of Vibert, 
and she jprang like a fewn to inquire his comiDission. He brought a letter for Marion, and thus k 
ran: 



«< The gelations who stood between me and the succesnon to the estates of Hasledell aiedaaa, I 
am now my uncle's heir ; but I fear too late. The sorrow of vrithdrawing myMlf to my prop« die 
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that I am'iicb. I dare not appear before yon till I hear the refutation of your reported engagementi 
with MarcQB — till you bid me look forward to a termination of the misery which a feeling of honor 
obliged me to inflict upon myself." 

Marion sank for support against the ivy-twined pillar of the summer house. Edith kissed her pale 
dieeki and fondly whispered, ** I told you so : what answer will you send?" After the first moments 
of tremulous agitation — after an interval of silence, to lull the tumults of her heart, Marion merely 
ejaculated, " Poor Vibert ! I thought he had forgotten me I" 

« Rather say, poor Edith,'* replied her sister, with a burst of that natural gaiety which had of late 
almost forsaken her ; " poor Edith has -now the willow-wreath all to herself. Alas ! for some 
dk>ughty champion to twine it round the neck of the false lord of Herondiff! 
** Here — here is a pencil — the servant waits for a reply.'* 

Marion tore the back from her letter, and wrote— '< The reports are unfounded — the future is in 
your power." 

« Edith !" she said, when the messenger was dismissed, " give me your arm back to the house, for 
I feel fiunt. In the midst of all this happiness, there is a sickness at my heart — ^a strange boding, 
that I am only tantalized by chimeras, and meant for misfortune. Perhaps I deceive myself. Per- 
haps it is only the strange bewilderment occasioned by this revolution in all that interests me. I can- 
not help it" 

It was a gusty and querulous night. The old trees by their window groaned as though they were 
in trouble, and the scud swept along the sky like a host of spectres. Marion's distressing fancies 
were not to be calmed, and grew even more excited by the restless and apparently preternatural 
tfpirits of her sister, who discussed their prospects in her wildest vein. She arranged that when 
Marion became the lady of Hazledell, she also was to call it her home, make herself the sole object 
of attraction and tournament to all the squires round about, and display her true dignity by rcmaiup 
utg a scornful lady and a respectable maiden aunt By degrees, her fancy ceased castle-building — 
a Cbw unconnected sparks of vanity grew fainter and fiunter, and she dropped asleep. Marion had 
no wish or power to repose; her nervous sense of apprehension continued to increase; she tried 
every effort to direct her thoughts to other subjects, but they invariably became entangled, and again 
pressed with a dead weight upon her heart. In this mood she was startled by Edith laughing in her 
deep, with a sound which tei rifled her. 

« Edith !" she cried, shaking her till she partially awoke ; « Edith — ^you frighten me— why do you 
laugh in your sleep 1" 

" I laughed," replied Edith, drowsily, and scarce knowing what she said, " I laughed at some one 
who preached to me of the vanity of human expectations." She again muttered a laugh, and a second 
time diopped asleep. 

Notwithstanding the note of Marion> the night at Hazledell had seemed to bring with it a sense 
of sadness, no less than it had done at Silvermere. Vibert's uncle had retired to rest with an ominous 
feeling of distress at the news of his deceased relations. After a while he had come back to shake 
hands with him again. The young ones, he said, were dropping about him, and leaving him desolate 
to lament the luckless humors which had impeded him from adding to their comforts as he might 
have done. Every joint of him trembled lest he should live too long. ** God bless you, Vibert !" 
he added, ** you have always been a good boy, and have borne kindly with my infirmities— God bless 
you ! God bless you ! Vibert, you will go to-morrow to Silvermere 1 I bAve long prevented you 
from being happy, and you owe me no thanks that you are so at last Go to bed — ^you have grown 
thin from want of sleep ; and it is all my fault" 

He quitted him again with afiectionate and almost childish reluctance; and Vibert paced his room, 
in a fiever of anticipation, till the rising of the sun, which had seemed as if it never meant to rise 
again. It was still too early to set out for Silvermere, but he knew that Marcus rose with the dawn 
for his field-sports, and his generous mind was unwilling to lose an instant in acknowledging and 
asking pardon for the suspicions which be had entertaineid of his friendship. He walked rapidly to 
Herondiff, and found Marcus, as he had anticipated, up and dressed ; in fact, he had passed the night 
in the same manner as he himself had done, and his fkce looked haggard and wild. 
^ Marcus," said Vibert, « I come to tell you a piece of strange news " 

^I know it already," replied Marcus, with an attempt to look glad. « I met your servant going to 
l^vermeie with it Your uncles in India are dead." 

« I scarcely recollect them, and it would therefore be ridiculous to aflect much grief for their loss; 
but the circumstance has been the means of showing me an injustice committed against yourself, at 
which I am sincerely grieved. I believed that you entertained an intention of supplanting me in the 
lofve of Marion; and although my reason had nothing to object to it, my heart felt that it was not 
the part which I would have acted towards you. I have accused you bitterly; but see, Maiion has 
herself exculpated you ; and you must even forgive me as one who has been too unhappily bewilder- 
ed to be master of himsel£" 
Marcos took his offered hand and laughed, but with a fearful expression, which he strove to hide 
casting his eyes on the ground. 
« Then Marion," he obMrved, « looks forward to bemg the lady of HazledeU ?" 
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« Ay, and to do the honors of it to her sister, the lady of Heroncli£ My son shall many your 
danghter, and we will join the estates in one." 

Marcos drew in his breath with a harrowing soond. 

*<yibert," he said, ** we had best remain immairied; we are more independent to pnrsoe our 
pastimes : we are not obliged to receive the society which is odious to us; and, whilst we are firee^ 
we are the more welcomed abroad. Promise me you will think no more of it*' 

** You would not ask it, if you felt, like me, that you were beloved by Marion. What do I care 
for independence and my reception abroad, when I have such a thraldom and such a paradise at 
home!" 
** You are determined, then 1" 

« Can you doubt iti I am even now on my way to Silvermere. I should arrive too soon oa 
horaeback, and am therefore obliged to walk, for I cannot be easy till I find myself on my way 
fhithei. Come, take your gun, and accompany me." 

« I will accompany, in the hope of dissuading you, and bringing you back before yon arrive there." 
« And I will drag you into fetters whether you will or not Come ; it is time to start, if we would 
he there by breakfast-time. What ails you 1 You look pale and shivering, this morning ; and see, 
for the first time in your life, you have forgotten your gun." 

With that he kindly took it from where it stood, and presented it to him. 
** I will not take it," said Marcus, vaguely ; << I am nervous, and cannot shoot" 
** Tut, man ; take your gun, I say ; a good shot will put you in spirits. Theie is an outlying deer 
fiom Hazledell in the Black Valley, and you must kill him for our wedding feast" 

Marcus bit his white lips, and did as he was bidden ; and the companions set out upon theif walk. 

The weather was still gusty and uncertain. The faint gleam of the sun was rapidly traversed bj 

die clouds, which seemed to overrun each other, in wild and fearful confusion. Several large trees 

were blown across the pathways, and the crows skimmed aloft in unsettled course, as though thej 

were afraid to perch. 

'< How I love this bracing air !" said V ibert « I feel as if I could fly." 

** You feel elastic from your errand. I have no such cause, and I would fain that the morning had 
heen calmer. I think that long usage to blustering weather would have a strong effect upon men's 
passions, and render them too daring and reckless." 

As they descended the brow of fern and scattered plantations, from his bleak residence, his per- 
nasions that Yibert would return became more and more urgent He used, in a wild, disjointed 
manner, all the vain arguments to which the selfish and the dissipated generally resort to dissuade 
their friends from what they call a sacrifice of liberty. They were easily overruled, and his agitatioa 
grew the more violent In this manner they arrived at the entrance of the Black Valley, a gorge of 
lock, and varied earth, choked up by trees and bushes, chance-sown, by the birds and the winds. 
This valley was between two and three miles in length, its g^oom was unbroken by a single habits* 
tbn, and it had been the witness of many atrocities. It was a place usually avoided; bat it was tha 
shortest road to Silvermere, and Vibert never visited it by any other. 
« I do not like this valley !" said Marcus ; *< we will t^e the upper road." 
*< It is too fiur about— come on — ^you are not yourself this morning, and the sooner Edith langfas at 
yoQ the better.'* 

They were making a short cut through the tangled thicket, from one path to anoUier, and had 
reached a more gloomy and savage spot than they had hitherto encountered. Marcus sat down upon 
a piece of splintered timber, and motioned Vibert, with a gasping earnestness which was not to be 
disputed, to seat himself beside him. 

« Marcus," said the latter, as he complied, " your conduct is inexplicable. Why are you m> 
anxious that I should pot go to Silvermere, nor renew my acquaintance with Marion 1 You must 
have some reason for idl this; and, if so, why conceal it from me 1" 

« If nothing short of such an extremity will induce you to follow my counsel, I must even corns 
to it Marion is not wh^t you have supposed her. You imagine that her love for you has kept her 
single. Ask of whom you will, if such be the general opinion. Till yesterday, she gave herself to 
another, who cannot aspire to a thousandth part of your merit, but who happened to bemore&vored 
by fortune. Last night, you became the ridiest, and she changed ; but would Vibert be contented 
with a partner who preferred another 1" 
" Marcus ! — this other ! It is of yourself you speak 1" 

•< Ask all the world, if she did not make herself notorious with me. She made me distrust all 
womankind. Vibert, let us both leave her to the reflections of one who has deserved to be forsaken.** 
** May it not be that you, and not I, have mistaken her ! She might have preferred your compsnj 
because you were my friend, and you might have fimded that she loved you because you loved her. 
It is needless to contradict me— men do not tremble and turn pale because their friends aie going lo^ 
many jilts. I do not blame yon; for not to love Marion is beyond the power even of friendship. 
Let us only be fiur rivals, and not attempt to discourage each other by doing her injustiea. Let ss 
go hand in hand, and each prefer his suit For my part, I promise you, that if you soooeed, I wili 
yield withoat enmity." 
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Maicoi ftegjsered «■ he rose. Vibert's coii&te&anoe wbb gtaye but not unfiriendly. 

<* Go on then/' said the former, in a deep bioken voice, and with every featore convidBed ; at iSbe 
same time, he turned himself homeward ; and Vibert, seeing diat it was advisable to part company, 
poiBued his course towards Silvennere. Marcua made bvit a few strides and paused. He denched 
liis teeth, and cast a wild glance at his rifle—made one or two hesitating steps, and then bounded after. 

Long and intense was the watdi which the sisters kept that m(»iiing in the direction of tbe Black 
Vatiey, but no one was seen to come forth from it. ' 

«In other times," said Marion, " Vibert could arrive to breakfast, and it is now long past noon." 

Edith was not mistress of the gay consolation which had so ofien> turned a tear to a smile, and 
framed an excuse out of the wild and stormy weather, which it was evident her own heart could 
net admit. 

«He did not use to mind stormy weather,'' retumed Marion. " Besides, we heard a shot fired, 
and we know that no one has the range of the Black Valley but Vibert and his friend Marcus.'* 

** It was, perhaps, only the cracking of sooie time-worn stem, giving way to the hurricane ; and, 
if it UMU a shot. We must trice into consideration the peculiar nature of our cavaliers of the world, 
and make allowance for what they cannot help. How can we suppose that Vibert could pass ihb 
Badger's Bank without paying his compliments to the wild cat, or joying the shriek of the bird 
of prey that comes thither to tear his vicftha 1 He will be here to dinner, and mak« amends for bis 
fllowness by a strange tale Of the wonders wMch caused iL" 

** Edith, you are drawing the character of Marcus — this is not like Vibert" 

'* Well, well, then— do not vpeak with such a tremor, and he shall be a bright exception ; and the 
co3y poni^inent he shall h^ve is to be diiffidssed from your mind, just whilst I tell you why I have 
been tfanridng of ^e iaithlees Marcus. Do you listen 1 Yea. Why, then, dear Marion, I must 
bive you guess the reason for my sage lelennination to obtain Reverence as a maiden-aunt." 

« Edith r 

*< Yes, yes — ^I see you have guessed aright 'Tis a false-hearted ^but, Marion, he was my first ; 

and to be deserted for you is not a crime whi6h makes him an absolute monster. Come aWay from 
tlia windOtr, and let us rest our eyes, for l9iey have foDowed the baltlmg of the kites and crows till 
•me grow giddy, and dreamy, and fimeifu}. Come, come, my bride of Hadedell, and listen to the lost 
wits (tf the soon undisputed pride of 8ilvermere." 

It was late in the day when they j<nned the rest of the family, and stifl no tidings had been heard 
of Vibert There was a nlence in -&e circle which proved that their -uneasiness was not confined 
to themselves, and presently the consternation was completed by the mysterious countenance of a 
aervunt who colled out Ids master. Marion and Edith claaped each other's neck in the sure presen- 
timent of soihething fatal. The t^th was less cruel (han meir suspemie, for though communicated 
mifli all the cttte and tenderness which its nature reqiured, it left them insensible to the horrors of 
which they had been the victims. The sisters and the two friends were doomed never to meet again. 
Tile fhte of Vibert had been discovered by the game-keepers as they were taking their evening round, 
by the spot where he had been left bleeding and breathless by the dastard hand of his rival. That 
c^ Marcus was best known to (he fiends which pursued him. 

We will not swell our history widi an account of all the gradations by which a thrilling horror 
may settle down to a calm and lasting woe. The first news which followed the foregoing events re- 
lated to Vibert's uncle. His infirm frame had stink beneath his affliction, and he lay in the family, 
▼tnilt beside his unfortunate nephew. Of Marcus, nothing had ever been heard. A stranger had 
been found, apparently self-destroyed, in a distant part of the country, but nobody had come forward 
to recog^nize him. There was, of course, a surmise that this might have been the fugitive, Marcus, 
attd, whether true or false, he never gave grounds for any other. 

Years passed away, but the characters of Marion and Edith resumed no more their natural tone. 
The last was never seen to resume her smiles, nOr the first drop a tear. Their feelings had been 
tftmpled down too rudely to spring again. What were their fates eventually is an inipiiry of small 
impbrtiuice — the history of their hearts is concluded. 



«E L L E ME V O I T .» 



though I liiay foam tialia's plahis, 
'And with her fiiirest daughters toy, 

tVUbt listenihg to tiieir magic strams, 
Hkfy he^ tUll whispers, « EUe me voit** 

Jttui while in'kji^iifli's taOat joyous tound, 
Aod gaiety that scarce can doy^» 



The happiest moments still Pve found, 
Have been while thhiking, « Elle me Toit" 

Tho' gayeM scenes my visions fill, 
And all tny waking thoughts employ ; 

Tho' for a time fm happy, still 
I think and feel bat, « Elle me voit^ F^Ad. 
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THE ETERNAL FIRE 

ON THE BANKS OP THE CASPIAN SEA. 



BT JOHH SICHVXLD. 



This fire is in the peninsula of Apecheron, twenty vents from Baku, and is justly called one of 
the wonders of southern Russia. I have viuted this spoL It is a burning desert, from the sur&oe 
of which subterraneous flames here and there issue, which are occasioned by the exhalations of tfi» 
naptha. Though this fire may not be eternal, yet it is extremely old, for there are traditions of the 
origin of similiar phenomena* in other parts; for instance, in the Ural, on the river Mangisdhlak, 
in the village of Sulp-Aul (v. Pallas) and that which I have seen in WaUaohia, on thfl littlo river 
Slanika, neax the village of Lapatar, on Mount Klaschna. But the origin of the fire in the nei|^ 
Iwrhood of Bkkd is buried in the obecurity of the remotest antiquity. 

The first appearance of this fire, in an age when the phenomena of nature were ao little known 
and explored, might appear supematuraL It is well known that Media was the seat of Zoroaater'a 
doctrine, and the introduction of those mysterious receptacles of the eternal fire, whidi the Maho- 
metan every where destroyed. Only the miraculous flame of Baku arrested the blind fuiy of the 
Mahometans. The Umple oonsectated to fire if ftill preserved by the remnant of the ancient Paiseeis 
or fire-worshippen, who, though scattered over the immense tracts of Persia and India, come hither 
to perform the prayers imposed on them by their vows. This temple, however, is no beantlAil 
apecimen of architecture, but a simple stone square, in the centxe of which stands the altar, from 
which issues the eternal fire. The flat roof is supported on four columns, from which a CMUtant 
fire, conducted by tubes, likewise asoenda. On the roof, above the altar, is a tittle belfry. 

On dark nights this temple is desaied even at a great distance, and is the mora interesting end 
majestic in the eyes of the traveller, as the brilliant flame does not resemble Vulcan's destructive fire, 
but is like some mysterious phenomenon awakening sublime recollections of antiquity. 

Within the wall which surrounds the temple, there are some stone houses, and a small gavdiiiy 
the residences of eight Parsee monks.f During the time of woiship, they strike the bell onee^ 
generally on their entrance into the temple, and then prostrate themselves before the altar. After 
remaining for a pretty conaklerable time in this position, they arise, strike the bell onee mate, and 
then finish their prayers. They give the fire the firstlings of every sort of food. They eat no meat^ 
and live entirely on vegetables. Their particular affection to animals is pii]obably the eause of it ; the 
guardians of the Holy Fire keep a great number of dogs, which they treat as friends and compeniemK. 

It is evident that they prefisr their religion to aU others, and consider themselves as pnrsr than 
•Iher men, because they are fiivoeed with the porest noliom of the divinity. In eonvevsing wHh 
persons of a different religion, they protect themselves by certam prayers, which they repeat in an 
under voice. They seemed mueh displeased when my companions weie going to dress their dinner 
at the aame fiie as theirs. To satisfy them, I had the kettle removed In another part When ths;^ 
carried water near us, they alwaya cried out, Brama, Brama, Brama, doubtless to eoonterael ear 
influence upon it. Perhape they have a particular respect for water; at least, in ressote antiquity, it 
was considered, by many of the foUowen of Zatoemteiy as a divinity. 

The almospheie in the temple, and in the surrounding court-yard, is veiy warm, on whiflii ml 
coont the monks wear a very light dothing. 

U is reported that the monks, in fiirmer tioMS, frequently made singnlar vows; fiir inslanoe, to w* 
main finr aeveral yean in a eonatiaiaed attilade, with their arms raised, oi holding up one Ibet, etc 



* They OTiginaled,at ne very distant period, by the lightning having rent the upper hard layer of 
the mountain, which nade an iasne fiir the hfiflammable vapors, and, at the same tiBae» ca n eed tfie 
flames to arier. 

t The Europeane call them, as wdi as ail other firo-woeshipperB, Gaebers;wfaMfa seems to ben 
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Thia, indeed, has oeased ; bat thej still endeavor, as they used to do, to prevent the women firom w^ 
praaehing the sacred &n ; probably, that their presence may not divert their attention. 

In every thing that surrounds them, these monks are very neat and <^eanly. They have no so^ 
peffloity, but poverty is unknown among them. Their cells are likewise lighted by the subtenaneoos 
lire; which is easily extingmshed by covering the vent through which the gas issues. The veidmre 
of the garden on the other side of the court-yard of the temple, and the d<^lightful shade of the trees^ 
mSBxrd these hermits a refreshing coolness. If superstition finds, in the evanescent flame, an object 
of adoration, no inconsiderable advantage is derived from the naptha, which is so common here, and 
in the neigbhorhood, and yields to the ctown an annual revenue of 200,000 rubles. 



FOR WHOM IS THE MEED OF THY LOVE? 



8at, lady, for whom is the meed of thy love. 

And the glance of thy languid eyes, 
Where beameth the soul of the sinless dove 
Bver gazing, at evening's hour, above 
On those of thy kindred skies 1 

Is it for hun whose fearless flight 

Is over the rolling sea — 
Who smiles on the storm, and braves the fight, 
And seeks, thro' the gloom of the wild-eea night, 

No beacon of love but thee 1 

Or is it for him whose warrior plume 

Is dabbled with crimson brine, — 
Who, thro* prairie battle and foroet gloom. 
Wins laurels of bright immortal bloom 

To lay on thy beauty's shrine 1 

Or fot him who holds the high debate 

In the nation's council hfdl, — 
Who, grasping at power and glory and state, 
Feels, deeply feels, that, tho' good and greats 

Thy guerdon is worth them alii 



Is it for him who meets dii 

By palace or road-side cot — 
Who leaves his chamber of dassic faae 
That the sigh, and the care, and the reckloM breeze 

Of the worid should reach thee not t 

Or for him, who, full of Isaiah's &n, 

TeUs of a holier sphere, 
Where seraph and saint and golden lyre 
Awaken the sweet celestiai choir 

Inviting thy spirit there 1 

Or for him, the bard, who, by moonUght, strung 

His harp on lake or lea. 
While echo replied, as beauty sung. 
But who found, 'mid the feir, the gay, the young, 

Ko kindling theme but thoe 1 

TkoM sang a young crusader, when the stare 
Of evening shone like gems on beauty's brow. 
The spirit of the night, in nuigic vnapp'd. 
Folded her wings to listen to the lay ; 



While, phrenzted with enjoyment, echo sprung 
From moss-grown coucb, and breathed the spell 
around ! 

To Zion's land, to free Christ's sepulchre, 
That youth wiUi marshall'd Christendom repair'^* 
Passion of soldier-fame, th' emblazon'd pomp 
Of Europe's multitudinous chivalry: 
Th' escutcheon'd banners thro' the royal camps ^ 
The rich caparisoned steeds and gallant knights;^ 
With silken scarf, worn th feir kufye^a botrer ^ 
The spirit4tirring trump; the onward charge^. 
And all the blazonry of Crusade war, 
But sent bis pilgrim spirit back again 
To warm Italia's land of song and love^ 
And gentle Isabel's rewarding smile. 

Absence is but love's life to faithful hearts, 
Which, as the tie that links two parted doves^ 
Vigor derive from distance. But the joy 
She feh in hearing how the banner cross 
Was, by Vincenzio, wav'd from Zion's walls. 
Refused her soul to contemplate the deed 
And yet outlive the repture. 

She expired! 

A war-worn figure droops o'er yonder gnvp. 
Where streamlets, murmuring, glide and wiUowv 

wave. 
It is Vincenzio ! not the cavalier 
Whoee victor-shout burst on the Paynim's ear. 
Or turned his lute to love for Isabel 
On moonlight lake or in romantic delL 
No, but Vmcenzio of the tearful heart. 
To which no Hope sweet balsam can impart ; 
Nightly he seeks that gravenqpot, cold and deep, 
Where Death and Beauty in dark wedlock sleep ; 
And all the warmth that urged the warrior's brow 
Dwells there, alas, in furrowing rain-clouds now. 
Thus teaching us that love's the only light 
To guide us 5tto* this sublunary night ; 
And hope, with beacon sAiile, to shine afer 
On worlds whose joys no earthly ills can mar — 
Bright, mystic, pore, celestial realms of soul, 
The sage's wonder and the christians's goaL 
Pldl■delpll'•,JsB:84d^lU0. BIOMA. 
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THE PRIVATEER. 

A TALE OF THE LATE AMERICAN WAR. 



• CH APTBR I. 

s 

THE COUSINS. ^a 

A If 

It was a soft evening in May, 1812, when Catharine Hannan, a lady of noble bearing, an^M 
penal beaaty, was stiolling in a grove of oaks that ornamented the groands of a mansion <m- 'Ito 
banks of the Chesapeake. Far beyond the share of the most favored was the loveliness of th)K''kid|fy 
and the fairest of her sex in her charming presence, might have wondered at nature*B pafflBiiVf^ 
Apparently the showers of but eighteen spiings had freshened the bloom of her beaaty, yet lib Xmt 
evening her tvventieth birthday vras to be commemorated at the noble mansion of her^'fkfilM. 
Fairer than all the lover dreams of paradise was the exquisite symmetry of her person. Thi» dtflnb 
was swelling round, and softly undulating as if finished by angels from heaven's rarest m<^dMK '^At 
rest, the matchless proportions were health and beaaty deified ; but in motion, best was 1liMP^^PNN|> 
derful loveliness developed. And her walk had the imposing dignity of the high damajlitlitttittii tt 
the olden coarts of lady-love and troubadour, combined with the elegant, the tripping ^h^fXtA^^^ 
Hebe. She stepped—oh ! she floated, joyous and inspired, as if to the voluptuous melbd% of kb'lW' 
lian opera ; and as her elegant figure, traced so fiunt, yet so roundly full, in a rich clbiP nAie of ^Ito 
times, swept the long grass, noiseless as the sailing albatross, and wound among the W^unptting'lSNii 
as a virgin cloud from the court of the moon, a painter might have sketched the pOTtrakt'df.iH*e^l«»- 
tial huntress alighting in her groves. Her aiikle and foot^for ah ! there is a daii||ifcfw ^u«M^ 
in a pretty foot— small, and charmingty shaped — the indispensable of womanly r^tebt y n b m 
barely seen ere they vanished in their mysterious ambush, as if one glance were 6ni0U||(hf toieadaul 
Her &ce ! alas ! the artist's finest touch were even Apollo the artist, could not bseatbe iU pmtM^ 
its divinity; to look on it were to wither the heart, and give memory immortalil)pi< ^k ^aii>iibC(4lft 
dkerubic laughingness of the playful gixl, bat the matured, the superb, and UamMi^^^offAwmmk^ 
the woman. ■ .j i . .i >.. a (i:xi: 

Her complexion was that happiest union of color, seen only in female cheeM a)ad tn-llko-twtitok 
tion of painting — the softest blending of the lily and the rose— yet it rivalled theifiiftwst'ttty^Ah^ 
ridiest rose. Her head was of splendid mould, and bet forehead high and queti]Ay. ''AfeWjlMk 
curls clustered like the locust flowers on its ravishing fairness ; and waving aiiAiiitett ^idtt^ 4iiMili 
hair, straying in ringlets from under a jewelled dasp, flung their vrild profuBiofl«t«t^«'iiMk'4if tSbwy 
and a bosom whose faultless contour rivalled the proudest creations of the Gsedane 0hlftl,f ito^^ii^nk 
nothing of beauty or grace is unfinished. That glossy i voluptuous hair, was 'Uke<*M taoiatiuiA iM(- 
grasB in the mermaid's bower, floating over, yet slyly showing its virgin peip-lai ^ -^ fn^V: ,/.oe inxbo 

The jetty eyebrow was pencilled with the rainbow's curve; her lashes vnBiel(loiibV^rtMl^^<>nd^A 
quisite ; and there was that thrilling and mystic depth of soul in her lustrouililiie^e^ilt 1l4ii^4lto 
flower of nature's nobility only have. By turns they were soft as the houri'vglaq|M(Ljby\tQrM!>dieT 
flashed as the moonlit-riU, or beamed with the still enthusiasm of the stan. i IFjnAf ^o:ii§|ttl tiitfett 
mirror of woman, for its reflection is mystery ; even in sleep it has a spell ^•4«»i!iiet^iruslv>irni;ll 

The nose was strictly Grecian — that classic inheritance of so many him^jbt^AMtdt^ ilhl»MM» 
oval cheek was a delicious repose of blushes ; and the round saperb chin, vijWii 4t^W]jii ^irtmdlfm^ 
was slightly doubled. But her scarlet lip of scented ripeness—ah ! there was>»ttrtoahaiy ttlfijiil«aiit 
mocks the power of pen. Even anger cannot rob a woman's lip of its magk^'fisr fib'iith 'po<it4liMBoii . 
death to the young heart. In joyous love, it is a cradle of smiles tempttngitn ^knfimdatM tfHM»v^ 
a fount of delidous nectar intoxicating to sipL—or rather it is the honeyed, iiiayiol pbliisiwHiiiitmu 
But in offended pride and bridling beauty, how ravishing its toss, its quivetfiii ITh^'lips^jtf^^^Mh 
gerous Catharine Harman wore the softest smile, the rosiest pout, the prwMesI tetjinotiiillieffiMie 
milion shadow were arrayed a set of teeth whiter than the foam of the sea. ' v J'>iwT 

■ The expression of her countenance was diflkult to define. In penaiM«eMrit'iwi'FB^,^ [^ >te 
richest garb ; In animation, it copied the wave of the laughing lake ; and, agaonyicivriom^h^'lblhiiih^ 
thing, that haateur perhaps, that springs from a noble and cultivatedoiHiilledMMlnWA^^iiwte 
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wondrous meaning was as changeful and exhauatleas as the pictare of the cloud in the rippling 
spring. Her fiice was a gay maaquerade of expression. 

A child of sorrow was this beautiful being— amiable as she was lovely, yet oniathomable in a- 
passing acquaintance. Outwardly lively and dashing, she was one of that strange few who, when 
they list, can stand calm, daik, and unreu] under ihe scrutiny of file world. 

Grief has been said to exert a chastening influence, but some'imes it nurtures dangerous predis^ 
positions— but of this again. At the age of fifteen, Catharine Harman had lost a sainted mother. 
Two years after, an only brother, led by that fever of travel and adventure so fleducing to youth, had 
left his home, and been killed in a duel in a distant state. His blooming sifter was left with but two 
• relatives on eazth — a passionate indulgent old fiither, and a portionless male cousin, two yean her 
junior, who was away at college. 

The £ur Kate Harman had been brought up a pretty pet, which is to say that she was self-wiUedy 

though, like many pets, her heart was in the right place. The rose that flowers in a gajc^en <^ 

weeds is the sweeter by contrast, for it is at once associated with some inherent excellesd!^rhich 

defied neglect So with the happy pet, whose innate goodness cannot be spoiled by parentefeipdnl- 

gence. By natural consequence of her rearing, Cathaiine was somewhat of a coquette. jMrt not ! 

nor cross thyself, guileless reader, for thou art generous, and coquettes are a much abuaej|rTace. 

What a brilliant world of song and loveliness, of sighs and smiles, of tears and thrilling ton^^f wild 

jfpp^oaeh, sweet repentance, and eloquent sorrow are embodied in that single name of coqui^ ! At 

4^)9|CQ the delighted fancy pictures a superb and aooomplished female luxuriating in the << purple light 

\^^^** The very name implies beauty, talent, and amiability ; in that these alone win admiratiim, 

j^tJ^ these only will gentlemen admit they are conquered. That wretdied ambition, which pub^ 

Mcf #9playB the peacock's feathers, is not the intoxicating play upon hearts of a beautiful and ftu 

JjMMi woman. The first is the toy of vanity^^the other, the innocent love of bemg loved-x^n evi. 

w^fSM^at <Hice of overflowing kindness. This is the pleasing difierenoe between the painted flirt anA ' 

jjjfifi jfffl^/^bhkg, glorious creature who coquettes from conscious nobleness — claiming homage as the 

jiMPglltiFe of her heavenly nature. If her smile is a lure, (sure it is a |nous fraud to lead moitab 

l^k^f^mij) it honestly shows the gilded barb, and adoring man takes it with a rapture tvhioh 

iNlpM^!'*f i'^ delicious to yield when angels tempt" Nothing in this world is hiilf so harmiesB and 

WPtiJ ilg aaJove ; emotion so gentle and so gratuitous, cannot fail to awaken a regazd in its object* 

oimd>QA8UWinto play commendable exercises of feeling. Females delight in the gentle charge of 

•^ofi^W/NPfflK^ in a cottage proves at once that it is natural ; and, zounds ! who, in this ch ris tian 
fgOirlirUl 4»iritbAt adored woman shall be rifled of her birthright 1 Rivalry is the soul of love, as 
jlli^imrjr lift jftr IM; and tlie real lover of a dashing coquette feels a delicious unoertaintj wfakk 
jNliilWli^lkilikltariilyi4o value her. He must be a happy man, who is loved by one of these captivating 
JMlg»(| iti^eueiJiMwt be — bh, there ia — an intensity of devotion in the love that prefers hun to the 
fm^il^ofititsji^oieei! Vanity-^than which no feeling is more slandered and more disinterested-^ 
lriiNSft4he<4i^d$!ilnlsmph. To thuik that she is the queen of hearts, and he the queen's king ! Many 
may have heard the stoiy of Oian al Bckar, wtio was the devil amongst women — a very prince of ' 
4(H|IKIftMH-f#<l^f^ltfe> ^ queen. They reclined in a nuptial bower, and the prince whispered — 
dflVlHi^jbMMti^i ZeUre, and love me ; I am happy, for all men envy me," and he kissed his de- 
iigitfrdJrtJ^ .Af^m love me, Chan," murmured she, » and I am happy, fer all women envy ma." 
iGm^i fWW^ «i^.idpmeetic felicity be more flattering 1 

,w<3rit ltQCbf»%i»)peWied, or perhaps artificial society, coquetry is an armor of security— one of tJm 
Afpmii ilwMie^iilsooiety. Teen are a woman's weapons with her hosbend, sighs with her lot«r, 
-In* lk§flDWMiJifrt^th0 cruel world with eoquetiy. There b less of the amiable weakness in the 
other sex, firom bickirf power; for, alas, they all «w>aW if they could, and do as they am. Whei^ 
•4lvftfiV,I^Kr^)0f'>good motives for its condemnation by gentlemen 1 Ladies eeUom cast the 

v9fiS(lift«|Z9i1Ln)i|JI)ibit¥e seen before now a gay, iimooent4ooking doad suddenly darken «nd shoot 
mUk lifl^riilg ^jb^h it seemed too gentle to have harbored. So it was sometimes with Catharine 
Harman^uiSbvkAo^feto her faultless face, one wouM have never thought it passion's throne, yet she 
«M A^tfa^iRi«£iIMettwie8s caUed «« tiemper." There is something « interesting," highly so, in the 
j%iQi^ft(<^i«h(^^phk5diltP of disposition—one whose sfurit glides unruffled along Ihe ealm tide of the 
JM»«i4tfi^«}«w}v«[eate into port without a gun or a flag. How sweet, how heavenly !— yes, a UtOe 
ilo#iiiHieh(ff9 &riljiiftl«r«i(ld. That " intercstiBg" is an equivocal compBment, at best Giv© me the 
JKmMtb^lM^i^fUBifMTi of moitaUty ; a spirited giri, who will bridle up and argue, for nothing is 
jltLltilnmiitoiljy doUglNllul as the making up of a lovers' quarrel. A lake, sheltered by mountains, is 
-mtlfdtMty9.^i<ai (bbfyiti its svroet repose; but who delights not more in the seSr— the wild, mft- 
#«dfk>bMiltlM,fyidkBgfaiogflea-^^^hieh«]so has its hours of Oh! Iheqpioeof 

▼ariety ! .k' " 

8)1 W c^<£r(|thMUi^,iflbaddition to the «n of coquetry, had tempei. Yet ther« was but one dimd, 
> Wilhii^g J>i|feftoa(Tton^<td;!but one touch. The untimely and mysterious end of her brother hMA 
Jtuwifct ftFRrilo^«>aatatiOli her mnsitive nature. Few feelings are so beautiful as a sSstar's tove^ 
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tntoting as the dove in kimlneflB retunied» and, like the dove, unmormuring in neglect. Its influenoa 
is holy and lasting ; for few brothers of amiable sisters are ever ankind to the sex. But this lhem0 
ia for gifted pens. Catharine Harman had loved her brother Charles with an intensity equalled only 
by its return. At the restleas age of eighteen he had left his paternal roof with a hard wiung coi^ 
sent, and the first news of his wandeiings was that he had fallen in a duel at New Orleans. Mouxli- 
ful is the grief for the wanderer whose eyes are closed by strangers' hands, for it has no consoiatioB. 
It seems so hard to be robbed of the last look, the parting message, of those who are dear. Had 
his sister drunk his last sigh, and planted the willow on his youthful grave, tears had been a liizniy^ 
but as it was, memory had no farewell look or word to cheer its melancholy. The glad stream that 
has been dammed across, is slow and silent, yet at some time it will burst the barrier that gave it 
strength* As Catharine brooded over her brother's death, a new and powerful passion crept over 
her young heart — an unyielding abhorrence of duelling and duellists. This strong and absorbing 
fbeling lit up disdain in her glance, and lent her tongue the withering eloquence of passion at the 
name or sight of a duellist Each blighting sarcasm was an expiation to the shade of her brother. 
At such moments, how difierent was she from the winning Catharine, the courteous and animatad 
bellel 

Gifted, accomplished, and wealthy; at home in the graceful dance, or waking the melody of iSn- 
terpe from her harp ; the light of the gay saloon, and the toast of the private circle ; it was not won- 
derful that this brilliant favorite of nature should exercise the dangerous power of her inherita&os. 
Many a conquered youth had knelt impassioned at the shiine of her beauty, and thought himso^ 
blessed with a tear of pity. The rich and powerful had courted her alliance ; but, with the air of 
an empress, she answered, ** My liberty is dearer than thou." 

But the fair Kate has been walking all this time in the gp-ove by herself. She neared the i&irt 
of the wood that sloped to a grassy bank, and fiung its image on the tide. Leaning on the trunk 
of an ample oak, while the leaves of a pendent bough were wooing her lips and ringlets, she put on 
a poetical fiure, and gazed musingly on the water. 

The scene was brilliant and beautiful. Mysteriously charming it is to trace the landscape's sha- 
dow pencilled bright as its copy in the waveleas tide. Fair earth is a vain baggage, and delights to 
take a peep at hciself^ as some pretty school giil, who carries a mirror in her l>osom to dress her 
ringlets by. There, curiously inverted in that glorious bay, stood' every quiet tree and yellow tiSff, 
the setting sun, the anchored clouds, and the bandit fish-hawk watching still by his naked nest It 
was nature sketching her own portrait from her looking glass. Far from the shore, hung dizzily be- 
tween two heavens, sat a slight pilot schooner, raking true to her own weblike outline, on which she 
rested keel to keel. Here and there a stout bay craft was dozing on the crimson couch, and a tbin 
column of smoke curled up amidships. At the distance of a mile, a gay looking ship, the palace of 
the cabin-king, appeared dotted with painted ports, and her sails and colors hanging sleeping 'in 
their pride. The sailor's favorite lay, ** the girl I left behind me," wandered firom ihe rigging to ^e 
shore, plaintive as an unheard farewell. Far down, a long low point stole away into the chaimel, 
with its sentinel lighthouse stark at the end ; and, beyond, the blue Chesapeake rolled his funaral 
tide till sky and sea were blended in the enchantment of distance. Around the embowered mm* 
aion a profusion of trees flung the mingled shade of the classic elm, the coUonaded poplar, the whis- 
pering locust, and the lordly oak. Rows of white outhouses glanced among the foliage; and, axoond 
the neat negro quarters, troops of noisy young « tow heads" were gamboling with dogs of all de* 
grees. Near by, an orchard of choice and various fruit was sending an odorous tribute to the dcy; 
and a ifHunous garden on the southern wing, with its jetting fount, its silver rill, and vine-dad bow- 
er, its winding walks, and delicious shrubbery, spoke the culture of a refined and finished taslew 
From a flowering lawn to the bay, there stretched a beautiful grove of oaks, the play ground of • 
pair of ftiwns, and the favorite stroll of their lovely mistress. It was a striking and animated pictaio 
of soathem eomlbrt and el^^ance. Over all» the setting sun brushed his burnished mantle, fi>i he k 
a rare and skilful artist The exquisite blending of ray and shade, the light in gay relief, and Aa 
nyjiic tints of the far blue hills, are each and all his patent of matchless artistry. 

That flow of soft delight which lovely scenery awakens in the gifted mind, stole over the lady as 
the floating serenade of the lute, and she murmured, << it is beautiful." 

" The 8oene»" answered a low and melodious voice, " is insipid, for beauty is by comparison. An 
angel is an angel only on earth, in heaven she is but a woman. This scene is dull, for its dunns 
have fled to deck a fairer shrine. Nature is jealous of you, peerless Catharine, as your music master 
was when his fan pupil excelled him." 

A graceful form of rounded eighteen was bending before her, and a sad and handsome face besBBed 
upon the startled lady. She knew him not and the stranger enjoyed her confusion with silent va- 
nity — ^fbr there is a singular delight in the incognito of one returning among his friends after an ab- 
sence of years. No youth, especially at such a time, can bear to be saluted with familiar recogni- 
tion. That caieless ** how are youl why you have not changed much," is chilling enough to the 
fiuuaed unknown. A stare and a distant bow axe the most subtle flattery — ^for vanity reads in dtem 
a diange of personal appearance-^fbr the better of course. Thus it may have been in the prMent 

TOI»T*^VO« I. ■ 8. ' f 
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xnstance, and the youth looked at Catharine, as she thought, with provoking impudence— bat then 
he was so bandeome ! 

« And I/' again spoke the stranger, folding his aims, and bowing his head in eloquent melancho- 
ly, "have mused for years on that only balm of absence, remembrance of the loved, to find that I 
am forgotten. Would for bis peace that Walter de Berrian were blessed with his cousin's forgetful- 
ness." 

«« Walter, Walter ! my oWn dear cousin, I did not know you," exclaimed Catharine, quite taken 
by delightful surprise, as she extended her hand, and almost herself. In another moment she re- 
tired, sweetly confused, before the trembling and grateful gaze of the youth. The easy belle 'was 
abashed, and theie was mischief in her soft confusion. The young man at her side was an orphan, 
under the guardianship of her father. Four years ago he left for college, a bashful stripling, whom 
his wild romping cousin had often kissed just to see him blush. She hii^ read his letters, breathing 
a poetry of feeling which she could scarcely realize from the pen of the retiring Walter. But Catha^ 
line was flashing on her career of beauty and triumph, and seldom thought of her absent cousin, un- 
less with a wonder of ideal interest. He stood beside her now an elegant gentleman, with thought 
upon hib brow, and soul in his sad black eye— her equal in knowledge and mind — for a moment the 
change embarraased her. 

« Your hand only !" ejaculated die young De Berrian, in strangely musical tone, as the blushing 
lady drew back. <* This is a cold meeting — a slander to our heart Why, my cousin, if we ore glad 
to meet, should our joy be locked in this unmeaning shakel Why not take counsel of our feelingsV 

** I do," she answered, with a pretty curtesy. 

« We did not meet so once, Catharine, nor is this the greeting of kindred spirits— excuse me for 
complimenting myself!" 

« Oh sir, since you are so disinterested, you are welcome to my share of the compliment Bat 
what of our meetings once 1 I have'nt any memory ; you know when I used to climb that cliff yon- 
der for the flowera on its brink, while you were praying me to come down, I never looked behind, 
it made me giddy." 

" Ah it is true of all conqueiors that they drown the cries of the wounded in the music of victory. 
But I meant, dearest cousin, that our hands formerly met after our lips — thinking they were safe ia 
flo innocent an example," returned Walter doubtfully. 

** Why then," answered the laughing belle, ** you were a sly pretty boy, end I, a little woman, 
for I had already broken some dozen of hearts, and worn as many miniatures. But now you have 
grown so tall and handsome, with such meaning in your eyes — ^I — ^you would not have your cousin 
kiss a man 1" 

"No, loveliest girl! Never may that monster of beard and brutality wound my cousin's cheny 
lips. Reserve their dew and breath fox the caress of thy softer sex and the warm touch of adoring 
boyhood. I am just eighteen," and, as the pleasing Walter spoke, his arm warily circled the round 
waist of the half-willing Catharine, and, amid slaps and stifled screams, he sought her averted lips. 
After a tantalizing chase, he snatched a lily hand from over the blushing fugitives, and pxinted upon 
them a long, delicious kiss. 

" How dare you sir ?" demanded Catharine, drawing up her pretty chin. 

«l am dying — ^my life is the forfeit of my rashness." 

** See what you have made of my hair, you impudent boy !" she said with a fatal ^ance, as she 
shook out the disordered tressefi. 

The youth stood as if he had suddenly waked in the bower of a Peri : and well might the exqui- 
site being before him have brouglit in question the reality of sight The rich blood was planting 
roses in her superb cheeks, and through the splendid curls, that showered over her face, he saw a 
pouting lip and a witching eye. 

** Saint Mary !" whispered De Benian, as if he feared to frighten the vision, « what crime, fiurest 
exile, did you commit in Heaven t" 

« Theft sir," she returned with a penitent sigh. « It is my only &ult; I stole Cupid's arrows." 

« Then it is no mystery that they never wound yourself," said Walter, recovering his mortality. 
« Fatal huntress ! now that the stolen quiver is neatly empty, in that you have more beaux than ai^ 
TOWS, you kill with the more deadly artillery of your eyes. Such is the boasted progress of refinement 
Yet spare a triumph sa poor as I ! Fire not horn that murderous ambush again. The next glance 
win read the treasured secret of years," and his head fell mournfully upon his bosom. 

<< Ob ! is there a casket there that will hold a secret so long t Give it to me, my own kind ooo- 
sin, and I won't look death at you again," and she leaned imploringly on his arm. 

«* It is yours, my adored Catharine," he murmured low and passionately, '« I love you." 

** Love me ! I hope you do: I would not have a cousin that did not love me." She looked the 
sweetest surprise, and turned a demure face to the perplexed youth. 

« Roguish counterfeit, and ridiculous me!'' thought he, «I must pretend innocence too. The 
surest lure for a butterfly is a painted rose." De Berrian had read much, seen much, and thought 
more. His feney was rich, and his oonversationai powers of the first order. He adverted to the 
beaatifol soenery around them, and, insensibly, Catharine was drawn from her perfection of sim- 
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plicity. Her glAed cousin was spieading a rare repast with a tasteful band, and she partook with 
kindred enthusiasm. They descanted on the '* beauties of nature/' " painting/* and ** music," and 
wept over *< poetry" and the ** pithetiea,*^ The cousins were shining in a new and dazzling light. 
They were surprised at the extent of their powers, delighted with themselves, and with each other. 
Love, in the natural order of events, was the next theme, and tbey both seemed aware of the law, 
for Waiter was trembling, and playing with »n unsuspecting little hand, and Catharine gave her 
head the ndite droop to one side, and looked delightfully simple. 

** To me," said Walter with a speculative air, ** it is inscrutable that actions and feelings should 
contradict each other. In this I am unblest, for my tongue is the confidant of my heart, which as 

with your sex, means, that it keeps secrets by calling in assistance. Now, my cousin, I love yon 

see how my tongue betrays its fiiith — do you love me y" 

** Why what do yoa take me for, Waller 1 Do not the laws of hsaven and earth command us to 
loye our relatives 1" 

« Why will yon not understand niel" he asked, with a passionate Tehemence. « My love, bean- 
tifol woman, is not that cakn, nnanxioos instinct of kindred. Oh ! it is the freshest dew of the soul 
filing on its favorite rose ! Catharine, we were children together, and the youngest tendril of the 
vine drdes the nearest flower, and it never loosens its clasp for another." 

«<B6aatiful," she interrupted, with enthusiasm; *« but the vine grows, pots forth other tendrils, and 
the youngest is first to decay, while the poor flower has long since perished in its withering clasp. 
Heaven save this frail flower from such keeping !" 

« They died fisdthfttlly together— an emblem " 

" But I don't want to die, dear. Til tell yoa, skeptic — I named a wreath of flowers, « love," and 
threw it on the stream of isles in our garden. It floated gayly on, coquetting with every wave and 
boQgh, lingering a while on the golden sands of a flowered islet, and gliding away with a promise 
to come hack. A fairer spot was ever in view — some far sweet isle, in the majesty of distance, 
witched the loitering voyager along, till the poor withered thuig of vanity was stranded on a buhl 
hie. Fhst love may be sincere while it lasts, but the same beauties of person and mind, by. the 
same impulse, will charm in another. Absence conquers love by love's own weapons." 

"Thank jou, sweet coz, for the lesson you leach; for, since my idol is the fairest and best, my 
fiuth will never be tempted." ' ^ 

** Mine is not equally guarded," she rejoined laughing, « or rather I never loved. I don't believe 
in that lisping lomance of the nursery. I have frailties enough." ' 

" Frailties !" said De Berrian shoitly." I cannot undeistand that senseless aflectation which can 
name the noblest passion in the gift of heaven a frailty. Yet listen, Catharine," he soflened as he 
lip put on its haughliness, " I know that you are kind and gentle as your fawns, for the child ne* 
ver forgets the playmate of his cradle. Your bosom thrills with sympathy at the tale of sonow, and 
that liquid eye is lit with heaven's hght when virtue triumphs. Surely love would sue to nestle in 
a heart hke yours. Ah ! there is a remembrance, sweet with the fragrance of other years, which 
bids me speak. Here, under these trees, we have woven the blue hare-bells together, and you have 
sportmgly kissed me ! O then, even then, I could have held your sofl sweet lips to mine, and wished 
that moment eternity. Then I learned to adore you, and if there is one feeling unmixed with self^ 
one trait that hallows frailty, it is the delicious love of early years, which blooms and smiles when 
the head is white, and the eye rayless. From birth my nature named you happiness, my honor was 
woven with you as glory, and my young ambition saw in you its heaven. Mine is the love that 
loves but once, and mine I ofier thee." 

» Thank you," answered the beauty, in a rapture of modesty. " How proud I am of my cousin— 
so eloquent, so tender. I am in torment to show my triumph." 

" Is this your answer ?" demanded Walter, hastily. 

«' What is the question, sir 1" 

« Do you love me 1" 

" That's not fair," she returned, sweetly ; « do you love iii«?" 

« Oh ! devotedly, my first and fiiirest," and he caught her hand. 

» Not so fJMt," she exclaimed, pretending surprise ; " the first flowers of spring are fairest, and 
frailest, too. Your ofler is painful and unexpected ; speak of it no more." 

Yet Cathwine feH proud, gratified at his long cherUhed aflecUon, which, as a romping, teazinir 
gffl, she had slyly seen in a thousand adoring looks and silent rambles. As a lovely and winning 
belle, there Ungered amid all her giddy triumphs a tender interest for her pensive cousin. His love 
she felt was a feelmg tribute to her worth, and then he was a proud and portionless orphan. But 
It would never do that the hunted coquette should be won so easily. She would not admit to her^ 
self that she loved him ; yet, as she stole a look at his fiiultless figure and handsome face, eloquent 
with vexation and disappointment, someUking whispered—" If ever I should love, my noble cousin 
win be the happy nan." ^ 

CTsbeeontiniicd.j 
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THEY CALL ME COLD AND PASSIONLESS. 



Th&t call me cold and panionlefls — ah ! Utile do they know 
How deep and strong the current is that silentlj doth flow; 
The babbling brook and rindet in noisy mnrmun plaah. 
And load the moantain torrent's heard from rocky height to dash ; 
But plainly are the pebbles seen those streamlets murmnr o'er. 
And soon is dried the rocky bed whence broke that torrent's roar. 

But give to me-— for unison it holdeth with my soul — 

The rivet's cahn and noiseleM, yet never ceasing roll ; 

The proudly firm and onward pour of waters on their course, 

Alike unchecked by luring smiles, as unrestrained by foroe, 

That kisses now the flowery bank, the drooping willow steeps, 

Unchanged then past the castle's base, through frowning ravine sweeps. 

They call me cold and passionless — ^ah ! little can they tell 
Beneath the mountain's cheerless side how many a spring may well, 
Whoee sweet refieabing waters, found by some divining rod, 
Gush up to cool the parched brow, make glad the valley sod 
Give nurture to the waving grove, and blooming fragrance spread 
Around the path that beauty loves at even tide to tread. 

How many a flower of loveliness by nature's left alone, 

To add its sweetness to the air, from yondet cliff's high throne ; 

How many a gem of brilliancy, new lustre that would give 

To kingly crown or diadem, in cavern dim doth live. 

And waiteth but to answer hack the torch's intruding ray, 

Or flash and sparkle in the full and glowing blaze tji day. 

They call me cold and passionleeB— because I will not bow 

At beauty's shrine the stubborn knee, nor veil the careless brow ; 

Because my heart no altar is, whereon to sacrifloe 

To every lip where wreathed in smiles a subtle Cupid lies. 

To every eye from which may gleam a passion-kindled glance, 

To every form that graceful floats adown the mazy daaoe. 

Yet can I worship Woman with intensity of one 

Who feels her power, and boweth as the heathen to the sun — 

Who knows that life would be a cold, a dark and dreary night, 

But that her smiles are round him waim-— her presenoe ever hrig^ ;— 

Who feels his soul would be like some unstrung and silent lyxe» 

Did not her breath awake its tones and every note inspire. 

They call me cold and paasion loB s b e ca use ihey cannot read 

In every changing lineament the foreshade of each deed; 

Because the burning feelings that my inmost bosom fiU^^ 

The thoughts that glow within my breast, in every heart gush thrilt*- 

Bo not, in outward form and look, their secrets stem enrol. 

While he that runneth by may readr—a light embhioned scroll 

And yet my soul resembles oft some cavern hidden deep 
Beneath the calm and careless earth, where pent up thunders leap. 
Where passion's bubbling lava boils and hisMs in its rage. 
Where lightnings whirl in fearful dance, and fires volcanic wage 
A fretful war against the chains too firmly that do bind, 

And hold their chafing elements obedient to the muid ! £• O. K« 

Philadelphia, May Mtb, 1139. 
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CHAPTER I. 

<< CvBSE the pale faces !" exclaimed a tall Indian who stood upon a ledge of rocks which jutted 
over a dark ravine, down which the mountain current whirled with the rapidity of an arrow, sound- 
ing like the deep and dull rumbling of distant thunder, and throwing up the spray in hazy wreaths 
which almost reached the ledge upon which the Indians stood. 

<< Cune the pale faces ! dost thou think I can be subdued by the cubs whose dams I prostrated 
at my leet !" He who spoke was a tall Indian of a herculean mould, with a high and expansive 
forehead, and a pair of dark eyes, which glistened like the mountain tiger's as he spoke. His fea- 
tures were sharp and sternly set, while his shaggy eyebrows were naturally drawn down over his 
eyes, which gave to his features an ascetic expression not very prepocsessing. The Indian to whom 
hie addressed the expression, was a small man, with a narrow receding forehead, dark fiery eyes, and 
a countenance the unnatural distortions of which, when he spoke, would lead a physiognomist into 
the indubitable belief that this delectable, individual might be one of that number whose qualms of 
conscience for evil deeds might be too frequent. The large Indian gritted his teeth as he finished 
speaking, and brandished his tomahawk towards fort Duquesne with a fearful vigor, which, with the 
dark scowl upon his £ause, caused the smaller Indian to recoil with fear. 

« 'Tis even so," at length spoke the latter, in a dry guttural voice. " The cubs have gprown in 
atrengUi, till they have risen to sweep us firom the earth ; already have they encroached into our 
hgHting grounds, and our game is duly hecoming less beneath their fiery weapons." 

« Let them grow ! the taller the tree grows^ the easier 'tis blown down by the wind," said 
^ Pontiac, (fer it was he,) who gazed so intently in the direction of fort Duquesne, as not to observe 
the coontenance of the dwarf Pishaiio, which assumed a sinister smile, whQe his small bright eyes 
glitteied like the enraged snake when he watches in the grass for his prey. « Tis said the pale war- 
rior would wed the daughter of Pontiac ; has the news yet reached the ear of our sachem ?" 

<*The sachem glared up<m the dwarf as if he would fethom his inmost thoughts, while the 
bitter smile which had spread over his features suddenly passed ofi*, and a demure composure wae 
the only expression observable. '< Hast thou been among the pale feces contrary to my wishes 1 if 
so, better hadst thou be a snake than Pishairo," said the chief sternly through his clenched teeth, as 
he continued gazing upon the countenance of the dwarf. << Speak ! how comest thou by this idle 
talk, which would better become one of thy own kind than me 1" 

" I have sought thee, Pontiac, for my breast is burdened with news. Listen ! As the sun was 
sinking behind the mountain, and ere the birds had ceased their warbling, I beheld the pale fece in 
his canoe, which he plied silently, scarcely disturbing the dark shadows in the waters as he passed ; 
he landed, and with the stealthiness of the wild cat, when he crawls upon his prey, mounted he the 
gpreen bank which rises by thy mountain wigwam ; he gained the top-^a low cry, and thy dark-eyed 



■Hie fierce sachem sprang upon his feet, and fixing his fiery eyes upon the dwar^ drew back 
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hiB long spear, as if in the act of hurling it, while the informant crouched cloeer to th rock beneath 
which he saL 

« When the Ottawa sachem discovers Pishairo*8 tongue forked like the subtle snake^s, then let 
him strike the baBe blood from his heart,*' and the dwarf laid his hand upon his bosom, and gazed 
stead&atly upon the chief, who, after scrutinizing his countenance, which was as expressionless as 
the cold marble, exclaimed in a voice of passion, << None of the pure blood of Pontiac shall mingle 
with the base blood of the pale face, unless it be in the struggle for life and death. I have said it ! 
Curse the white race ! Were I the father of a thousand daughters, whoso eyes were as dark as the 
night, and whose hair were as beautiful as Jthe raven's plumage, I would lay them all upon the dust 
and mingle their blood with the dirt ere it should mingle with that cursed race ! I will stand in 
their path, and stop their journey, or, upon the bones of my forefatheis, perish," and the chief shook 
his spear with vehemence towards the dwarf. 

** Thfse were words of truth," assented the small man, who still lay close to the rock. 

<< Pishairo speak," said the sachem in a peremptory tone, which waa not to be disobeyed. 

<* The daughter of the Ottawa sachem gazed into the eyes of the pale face with those of the dove^ 
and her voice was as soft as the nightingale when he sings to his love, as she whispered in a low 
"voice, which reached my ear, < Thy canoe did not darken the waters last setting sun ; no ripple came 
to the shore from thy paddle; has the daughter of the Ottawa sachem grown cold in thine eye V 
Then spoke the pale faced chief, and his voice was like unto the silvery tones of the daiL«yed maiden, 
* The piale face loves the Ottawa maiden, but not for her lands — 'tis the maiden he wants, and he 
would take her from this dreary forest to the bright land of his people— would the red m^en fol- 
low her pale lover V and he placed around her neck a chain made from the bright metal, as he drank 
from her glowing eyes the confession that she would be his own. In a mellow voice he bade her 
meet him at the next setting sun, and then his canoe went its noiseless way and soon disappeared ; 
these are not forked words." 

The eyes of the chief flashed fire, he gritted his teeth, and clenched his spear with the power o£ 
a vice, but, with that tact peculiar to him, covered the fury which raged within him under features 
which indicated nothing more to an observer than their usual stem and determined expression. He 
strode. off, and the features of the dwarf again assumed their usual cunning and sinister expressioiu 
The haughty Ottawa sachem hnd beheld with a jealous eye the daily encroachments of the white 
%ace upon the lands owned by his tiibc. His foresight told him that the power which a while pre- 
viously was unlimited among the tribes, was daily becoming weaker — and he already viewed, in an- 
ticipation, the whites as masters of the land of his ancestors, unless he adopted vigorous measures to 
drive them from it ere they increased to such numbers as would render futile all his attempts to ex- 
pel them. Already had his name ceat^ed to create that electric effect which it was wont ere the 
whites came to the country, and he determined, with one sanguinary blow, to regain that mighty 
influence which he had lost. He was determined that his voice should again be heard with rever- 
ence at the council fire, and that, when in his absence, his belt should summon a host of warrioni 
to his standard, as it formerly did in the days of his- glory. It is seldom we see one possessing power 
once, when levelled to the common standard of a private individual, who is willing to remain so ; 
but with the never-tiring and never-quietted passion ambition continually spurring him on, he is 
never satisfied, never at ease, but unceasingly engaged in plotting and counterplotting for the prize 
which can never be reached, till at last he expires, a victim to the passion which bums alike in the 
breast of the savage and the king. 

Pontiac still possessed unlimited sway over his own nation — ^yet the influence of the whites was 
also felt among his own tribe ; they did not obey his wbhes with the same alacrity as previous to 
the appearance of the whites on their soil. The dwarf, who belonged to the Peoria nation, whom 
the warlike Ottawas had conquered and reduced to slavery, was a aoi-disant chief: but the fate of 
war had not only reduced him to a private individual, but also to a slave, in which capacity he 
served under the Ottawa sachem ; which, after all, was more compatible with his talent tfian his for- 
mer station, which was an hereditary gift. Love and jealousy are passions which rage in a savago 
with more energy than in a refined bieasf, and these were at this time the two predominant paseions 
of Piahairo. He had seen Pontiac's beautiful daughter, and to see was to love; he had gazed upon 
her till he was intoxicated with her charms; long and ardently had he watched her expanding wo- 
manhood, and, like the rose bud, so beautiful at first, now that she had expanded to maturity, ap- 
peared more lovely still. This amiable lover had beheld the meeting of the preceding evening, and 
inflamed with jealousy, he sought the chief, whose irritable disposition he knew could, be easily 
fanned into a flame, particularly when the subject was the white aggressors. His object for com- 
municating this intelligence was the reverse of what the chief supposed it, who imagined he had 
read the countenance of the dwar£ 
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CHAPTER II. 

Af tiie trees were gilded with the last rays of the decliniog san, ft canoe silently glided towaids 
the bank upon which stood the wigwam of the Ottawa chief. The person who sat in it, and noise- 
lesdy plied the paddle, appeared to be awaze of his proximity to the hunting ground of the Ottawas, 
by the many anxioos looks which he directed to every tangled coppice which he passed. After re- 
viewing well the woods from the middle of the stream, he turned the prow towards the shore, and 
with one or two dips of his paddle, the canoe bounded to the land ; he sprang out, and drawing it 
fiurther upon the bank, stealthily walked up the hill, observing to examine the priming of his pis- 
tols, which he carried in his belt, previous to commencing the ascent He gained the top, and 
whistling softly, beheld the Ottawa maiden advancing from the direction of her father's wigwam. 
At this moment an Indian stepped from behind a tree near the white man. 

« Ah, Piahaiio, thou ait here agreeably to thy promise," exclaimed the white man, as he grasped 
the Indian's hand, ** and thou hast talked with the sachem's daughter — ^how can I reward thee 1" 

** Reward !" exclaimed the dwai^ as his features assumed ^e sardonic expression peculiar to 
them when he was over excited. <« Thinkest thou a Peoria sachem aska reward 1 he takes it" 

** This language is enigmatical ; explain thyself, warrior," said the white man, whose fiwe slightly 
reddened. " How conldst thou take thy reward unless / chose to give it 1" • 

The dwarf bunt out into a hysterical laugh. « Does the eagle ask the hawk for his prey 1 No ! 
he pounces upon him and takes him" — and the dwarf walked off laughing immoderately. 

The white man gazed after him, but the Indian maiden was in his arms ere he could give vent 
to an expression of anger. He impiinted a kiss on her forehead, and his eyes immediately lost their 
expression of angei with which he gazed at the dwarf. 

M ig the Ottawa maiden ready to go to the land of the white man's people 1" 

The girl hung hor head, and tfien looking him in the &ce with eyes beaming love, she answered, 
'< The Ottawa maiden is ready to leave her people, and follow her white wanior to his bright land." 

" Then we will hasten ere ** and turning around, the white man beheld himself surrounded 

iriih Indians, who stood as many as the trees. He seized the maiden with the left hand, and with his 
right drew a pistol, which he discharged at the nearest Indian ; they rushed on him, but with his 
k^e, which he brandished in the air with herculean strength, he kept the wairiora at bay, and 
slowly retreated towards the boat; thrice did they rush up, and thrice did he repel them ; but finally 
he was overpowered by the savages, thrown upon the ground, and bound. The maiden was led to 
her lodge, and the white man borne to the densest part of the woods, where were erected the tents 
of the warriors. He was taken to a spacious tent, in which sat Pontiac and all of his oldest chiefii. 
A low guttural interjection from each man as he passed, indicated their knowledge of his capture ; 
and then all were as silent and motionless as statues.' The sachem motioned with his hand, and 
the.white man was untied, and stood amongst them. The chief arose to address him, and from a 
spark of joy whidi appeared to twinkle in his eyes, it was evident he was striving to master feelings 
of exultation, which were so intense as almost to overcome him. The white man folded his 
arms, and looked steadCsuitly in the eyes of Pontiac as he spoke ; and from the fearless man- 
ner in which he boie himself, it was evident that he could be no uncommon perM>n. The fsa- 
cliem spoke riowly and distinctly, and his words embodied that sarcasm which strikes to the soul of 
the addressed. 

M White man, listen ! The red man and the white man were friends ; they sat at the same coun- 
cil fire, and they slept upon the same blanket ; they walked the same path, and they smoked to- 
gether the same pipe ; they ate of the same venison, and there was peace ! White man, listen ! Ye 
grew in strength, (for then ye were weak) till, like the tail oak, ye fein would spread youi branches 
ovei the other trees, to guard them from the storm ; ye are now grown high, but beware ! — ^none 
but the tallest trees are stricken by the &ie of the clouds. (Every warrior grunted a commendation.) 
Ye grew in strength till the land which you hunted upon grew small in your eyes, and then ye 
would have ours. Ye taught our young warriore to drink the fire water, which drove them mad, and 
they were no longer warriors. Is this all 1 No ! Not content with our lands, ye would steal upon 
our hunting grounds to carry off our daughter; what does the pale face merit 1" The sachem's 
eyes twinkled like two stara as he gazed around upon'tfie rows of warriors. 

** Curse the wild cat ! he would prey upon his red brothers," said a clear eyed old warrior, whose 
scalp lock was blanched with years. 
** And merits burning at the stake," said another, whose locks were no less white. 
« And his bones cast to the dogs— «urse him !" exclaimed a third. 

•* Curse him !" rdterated the rest in a low tone, as they involuntarily tightened their grasps 
around iheir tomahawk handles— ^< can the white chief find his tongue 1" 

The prisoner already knew of the mighty scheme against the whites which the sachem was pro- 
jecting by his dutiful slave Pishairo, and he felt tiiat his only chance for life would be to obtain, if 
possible, a protraction of his execution. He spoke firmly and frankly, and admitted what they al- 
leady smpected. There was no cringing beneath the stern and steady gaze of Pontiac, but he thiew 
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it back by one equally stem and defying; he spoke with poweiful energy, for he was pleading for 
life ; he described io glowing colors the impression the first sight of his daughter had upon him, and 
that he was resolved to wed her in order to cement the bonds of friendship finner between the white 
and red men. 

A demoniacal smile spread over the features of the sachem when the white man had finished speak- 
ing ; he drew himself up to his full height, and fiercely demanded the war club— should be passed 
around, which was soon done, and it was decided that the prisoner should be burned at the stake the 
following morning. He was taken to a wigwam and firmly bounds and four lynx-eyed warriars 
were stationed over him, who had mingled their blood, and swore to take the life of any one of 
their number who should be so unfortunate as to fiUl asleep. 

The prisoner was the young commander of Fort Duquesne, who had a short time previous left 
his native country, buoyant with hope, but in an unlucky moment beheld the pretty Indian maid- 
en, whose native charms captivated him. None of the Indians were aware of the rank of their pri- 
soner save Pontiac, and a very few of the veteran chiefs and warriors, who were all anxious for his 
death, more that the news might intimidate the soldiers of the fort, than for the heinouanees of the 
Clime of striving to steal a girL 

About midnight, a messenger stood before the lodge of Pishairo, who was tossing about on hia 
blanket, a prey to the burning thoughts which tortured his brain. The Indian tore away the rude 
screen from before the place of entrance, and bade the dwarf arise and proceed to the council house, 
whither he repaired instantly. Pontiac cat at the farther end of the house, and at each side of him 
four chiefit, whose hair were snowy vdth age, and like all grave counsellors, when on duty, they sat 
stem and motionless, with the exception of their lips, which slightly moved as the smoke from them 
curled in thick wreaths over their heads. 

« Pishairo!*' The dwarf stood motionless, in a listening attitude. 

" Pishairo has his ears sharpened,** said he, in a firm tone. 

" Listen," said the sachem ; '* travel with the wings of the dove to fort Duquesne, and bear its 
commanding chief this belt ; look upon it ! 'tis a broad one ! the wampum b red. It speaks of 
war ! Tell him the red men would have him leave his fort, and march his men from our soil ere to- 
morrow's sun climbs the sky, or their great chief, who is our prisoner, shall be burned at the stake. 
Listen ! tell him the red warriors await his answer, in numbers as many as the leaves upon the 
trees — ^hasten." 

The aged chie& granted an assent ; the dwarf received the belt and departed. Ere he had pro- 
ceeded half a mile, a messenger overtook him, with orders from the sapient council to return. Tlie 
dwarf measured the distance to the council house, and then turned back, and his eyes assumed a 
diabolical expression, and his eyes rolled with rage. The chiefs still occupied their seats, and ap- 
peared to take no farther notice of his return than by puffing larger volumes of smoke from thcdr 
lips. Pontiac fixed his eyes upon the dwarf's countenance, and the gaze appeared to read the in- 
most thoughts which worked so wildly and energetically in his breast ; his own countenance was 
as unmoved and expressionless as if he slept 

'* Will the panther degrade himself and be a fox 1" at length, the sachem thundered out. 

The dwarf laid his hand on his heart, and then throwing out his arms, exclaimed, << If the Ottawa 
sachem thinks the panther could be a fox, let him treat him as one." 

« Fidelity lurks not in the fox, yet it is with the Peoria warrior, said an old counsellor. 
' « Methinks Pishairo is no snake," grumbled another. 

A wiAing smile played upon die sachem's foce, as he respectfully nodded to the old men who 
spoke, and bade the dwarf depart, nor tarry on his way. 



CHAPTER III. 

Bt day-break next morning, the warriors of the surrounding tribes poured in from all directions, 
till the woods were filled with them. The large council house was occupied by the old men, while 
the young warriors went through their war dance, and excited each other's passions with songs of 
the white aggressors, and tales of their own chivalrous feats. At the council, the Ottawa sachem 
exerted his talents with the most skilful success. With a profound knowledge of the character of 
the members of the several tribes who sat before him, he spoke words which, to them, were as fiio ; 
nothing was left unsaid to arouse their passions against the whites. With oratorical powers, which 
could not be commanded by a white man, and an energy of gesture, which was natural, he painted 
in vivid colors to their imaginations, the usurpations of the white race since their arrival on the soil; 
how they had taken possession of their hunting grounds, and destroyed their game, and finally tried 
to steal away their children to make them slaves. He appealed to their prejudices and to their pas- 
sions; and to render them more sanguine of success, promised them the assistance of the Gieat 
Spirit, who, he said, had visited him in a dream, and declared he would assist their cause, which was 
tbs holy one of freedom. The old waxiiors grasped their weapons, and, with suppressed iateijectieiui 
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i€ 1190, duok liinMi at du «ir. Bmnrng Hm eidtoMeai a fliradl man aiteiedi, Midi took laa «qr 
llHOfighdMraiiricfwanMta» till 1m gloodbfllbre the orator. It WBsPiflhaiio;faeboi« on thepoort 
«f a long poie tha war belt whidi he had xveebed «f Ponttae die previoua evening; at was atripped 
«faiiitowaBpafli, and was bare! TIw aacheoii aiwIcdMd ift firaoi tlie pole, and Md it before the ex- 
atod mflrabers of Ihe council^ wUe hk eonntfanea wae distorted with paarien. The effect was m- 
■ t a mawiuu s; the whole coancil araae with #Be bant ef rage, and riuhed o«t of the doer, laUawed 
hf PoBliao, who (ore the belt to a thousand pieosa, as he strode afVer thesk Tb& young wanian 
isa cit ed the pabttod pole araiMid which they danoed, and with a wild yell crowded Sannsd at the 
itoahr «fthehestwbiehroshedfiiiwiffdwi& the invdalibfe impetus of the moantai^ Thej 

aamed at the wigwam where the prisoner by, which they tore to pieces, and imbindrng him, they 
hare him to the stdee anud the deafianing yells of the yocng waniers, while hnndreds etowded hi 
^vith arms fnll of dry frggots. The white man tried to apeak, but his voice was drowned amid tha 
load corses of his enemies, whose fists and spear handles were as busy as their ioDgnes. His dolhcB 
were inatantly torn firom him in Tags, and his body was punted black; a bnfiUo thong was tied 
arsmd his neck, and &stoned to the stake, leaving a hne kmg enongh for him to move freely. The 
fiiggots were piled around at the distance of six feet, and a wanior stood with a torch to light Aem, 
when a shrill cry was heard, and the daughter of Pontiac sprang over the dry wood, and threw her- 
aelf upon the breast of her lovec, which she clung to as a drowmng man to a straw. The warrion 
hioked upon thb sight, which was so suddenly and unexpectedly presented them, with astonial^ 
ment; but there was no gaxe of pity mingled with those looks — ^no compassion for her distress; 
they curled their lips with rage, which soon broke out in yells of impatience. Pontiac drew back a 
JBoment with surprise, and then, with the fury of a demon, he grasped his tomahawk, and mshed 
upon his daughter to dash out her brains, when his arm was caught by Pishairo, the violent and se« 
crat lover of the maiden. With a thtmdering exclamation of contempt, the sachem seiaed the dvnxt, 
as if he had been the smallest infimt, and buried him far over the heads of the warriors. The Iof 
dian spang upon his feet, and stung with rage, rushed at Pontiac, whom he reached in time to ana* 
pend a second blow, when a famous chief of another tribe interfered, and ssred the life of the 
Bndden. She was torn from the prisoner, and borne back to her wigwam ; the faggoto were fired, 
aid the dreadful work oommenoed. At this moment, a discharge of rifles bant upon the astomshed 
wafri o rs, and many of them were laid low with the dead ; but tibe rest, who weie excited to phien- 
9f , fought like lions. Before the English could load their guns, the Indians, led by Pontiac, were 
aDMng them with the dreadful tomahawk, which they wielded with their usual force and soocess; 
The bottle was now hand to hand, and each man was engaged in a struggle which was for life or 
death. During this time, the Indian maiden rushed through the burning iaggotB and cut the oord 
iMttch bound 1^ lover, who joined his people, now losing ground beneath the desperation of. the In- 
dians. Long and deadly was the contest, but finally the whites were forced to give way before the 
fury of the savages. They retreated with tolerable order, under the example of their naked and 
Maekened commander, who had loat none of his biavery with his dotlies. They regained their boats, 
and after atriving once more to gain an advantage, without success, paddled ofl^ followed by the 
eoises of the wiirriors, whoee rage was none appeased by being deprived of the consoling sight of a 
prisoner burnt at the stake. Pontiac mounted a log, and in a few momenta succeeded in fanning 
their already exoited passions to a furious flame, and then the whole savage boat marched fer Fort 
Buqneane, as the excitmg war song, from a thousand voices, swelled upon the ahr. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Axnire the warrion was a (>hippewa chie^ named Minavana, gifted with a powerfid eloqnence, 
which, with an indomitable diapoaitien, rend^ed him a formidaUe rival of the Ottawa sachem. The 
Ofaippewas were at that time the strongest, with the single exception of the Oltawaa, of the tribea 
■thiibitittg that vast wilderness stretohing between the lakes and the Ohio river. Tbis chief beheld, 
with a jealous eye, the aaeending influence of te Ottawa sachem, whoae power he imagined wason 
4he ebb, and with aU the secret intrigue which he possessed, caballed against Pontiac But these 
hriHgnes did not escape the wily sachem's notice, who, by means of aome of the Ghippewa'a own 
wa arior s, teeehred daily information of the progreas of his plots. 

The eon was high in the heavens, when the hoet of warriors reached a ravine, fermed by a momi* 
tan tamnt, whioh, for agea, had rolled down the paah. Here they encamped for the night, and af- 
ter pUoiag senttneb aroimd the n eigh b o rh ood of tiie camps, the Ottawa sachem took his ^>ear, and 
M»de op the mountain side. He weiit«lone«-4here was no human being to whom he conM com- 
■wnaoate hia aecret p(ojecls,fer ^re was no red man whoee mind appeared to him gigantic enough 
to sbsn his ambitious schemes. He strode up die mountain, looking npon either side, as he held 
hsaapear reedy to strike into any of tiie wUd animals, which, at that tone, inhabited the mountain- 
ewoonntries ito great numbers. The sun waa new sinking behind a bed of clouds at tin fer wart 
UK bSidswaraaiogaig their evaning sottga; Aewmdwas hilled to 8laep,and even the etsm saj 
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chem's breast was inflaenced by the Tepoee around him ; his fierce qpirit was calmed, and as he sat 
on a high rock, overlooking the whole country, he reasoned dispaesionately on the probable chance 
of his succeeding in his bold design of driving the whites from his country. <* Then again," said be, 
« will I be the sole king of this broad and blooming hunting ground : there will be no white men to 
teach our warriors cowardice, nor to create dissatis&ction among our young men. All will be as it 
were in the olden times ere the pale faces visited -our shores; and when the sachem's runners were 
not treated with contempt." The sachem's voice sank lower, but he was so absorbed in his ambi- 
tious thoughts, as not to observe two individuals who stood upon a rock just above him. Thej 
gazed eagerly upon him, and then spoke eamebtly, but in a tone sufficiently low as not to reach the 
ear of the dreaded chiefl The smaller warrior, who was the dwarf Pishairo, stealthily disappeared 
behind the rock ; the other, who was the Chippewa sachem Minavana, made a noise which attracted 
the attention of Pontiac, and then appeared to be looking in another direction, apparently uncon- 
scious of his proximity to the Ottawa. 

** The Chippewa sachem is a panther in the figbt," said Pontiac, in a tone of commendation. 

The Chippewa turned around, and, apparently surprised, saluted the sachem with digni^ and 
marked lespect 

<« Would the sapient Pontiac practice his spetr upon the heait of tbe bloody panther ere he plants 
it in the white man's V said the Chippewa, with a deferential inclination of the bead, as he strode 
to the rock upon which sat the Ottawa. ** I have sought thee eagerly ; the pale &ce warriors are 
upon our grounds, and our young warriors pant for battle — they want Pontiac." 

The Ottawa sprang to his feet, and followed Minavana. They wound their way around huge 
rocks — now upon the edge of a frowning precipice, where one false step would huri them to atoms^ 
and then at the bottom, where rocks rose above them, Uke the towers of some tremendous castle; 
hut they trod their way with a precision which could not be learned but by one who had spent yeam 
among the mountains. They finally reached a deep ravine, half way to the encampment of the In- 
dian army. The rocks rose high on each side, leaving a space between them of but a few feet The 
Ottawa walked some distance before, wholly occupied in anticipating the battle, in which he hoped 
to be a formidable participator; while walking, he heard a voice, and turning around, the Chippewa 
chief was no where to be seen ; but in the gloom of the evening, he beheld a party of his warrion^ 
armed alone with knives ; they slowly advanced, dispeising, apparently with a view of taking him 
alive. The Ottawa hurled his spear in the breast of one, and, with his war cry, attacked them widi 
a fury which was irresistible ; he broke through them, and leaving four of their number dead, bound* 
ed down the mountain side ; a shrill yell before him, by its peculiar tone, informed him a Chippewa 
was near ; he dicw his knife, and bounded forward — the sachem Minavana stood before him. 

« Curse thy false heart, Chippewa, thou art a squaw t** and with one jump, they stood facing eadi 
other, their eyes gleaming hate, and their lips curled with the scorn with which they pretended to 
. view each other. 

** Thou art but a little girl, Ottawa, when the Chippewa sachem stands before thee," and with 
these approbious epithets, they fought with fury. Their physical powers were well matched, but 
the dread in which the Chippewa held Pontiac, might have weakened his energies, and he appeared 
to quail beneath the glare of the Ottawa's eye ; but he fought with the desperation which his situ- 
ation required. They were now locked in each 'other's firm embrace, and, afler writhing awhile, 
they fell from the rock upon which they fought, upon a ledge a few feet below. They sprung upon 
their feet, and stood a moment to regain energy for their last struggle, lliey viewed each odier 
with gestures of scorn. 

« The Ottawa squaw can't fight — ^his arms are too weak," panted the Chippewa in a contemp- 
tuous tone, while he knew he had been worsted in the scuffle. 

« The Chippewa is a fox, he is unworthy to live among warriors," cried the other, and with 
drawn knives they again rushed at each other ; and the Chippewa, who was the most excited by the 
other's taunting language, threw himself ofi* his guard, and received the Ottawa's knife, which pene> 
trated to his heart. Pontiac tore firom his head the scalp, and went his way to the camp. The war 
song rang upon his ear, and the young warriors were dancing around the painted war pole, while 
the old men had already assembled in the council house, and with impatience awaited the presence 
of their sachems. Pontiac entered with the reeking scalp of Minavana in his hand ; he took his sta- 
tion at the head of the council house, and held up before them the scalp, from which yet dropped 
the warm blood. The house was now full to overfiowing ; the young warriors had ceased theb 
dance, and repaired to the council en masse to hear of the next day's operation ; every wigwam waa 
deserted, and all the warriors choked up that spacious yet temporary house, till there was not room 
for one more specutor. With his usual strength of voice, the Ottawa sachem recounted to the listen- 
ing multitude the manner in which he had procured the scalp he held before them. In the moat 
glowing colors he depicted to them the struggle he had to save his life, which he declared was va- 
lueless to himself, but of infinite value to his nation at this critical moment He shook the scalp in 
the air, and called upon his people to revenge the attempt upon hia life, which he assured them waa 
only the beginning of a long concocted plot to undermine the power of his nation, and build up ano- 
ther on its ruins. His eloquence ran like lightning through the ranks of waniora, and their vaiioua 
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pMoons were ahown oonspicaousl^ upon their featares. The young shook their tomahawks in the 
airy and with demoniacal geatiires, desired to be led against their enemies. 

At this moment, when all was excitement, the dwarf Pishairo stepped before Pontiac, and after 
eyeing him for a moment, came closer to him, as if to impart an important secret The sachem 
stooped down in a listening posture; the dwarf suddenly drew a knife and stuck it to the handle ia 
fail breast-— the blade pierced the heart of Pontiac ! he sank upon the earth and died ; the mighty 
Pontiac, whose name carried terror even among the whiles, expired at the feet of his base slave, the 
dwarf Pishairo. A loud burst of rage rang from the lips of every warrior present, who rushed up, 
and seizing the murderer, bore him from the council house ; they no longer thought of their chief, their 
whole thoughts were completely absorbed with revenge. They carried the traitor into an open space, 
and by pieoe-roeal, they ciit his flesh from his body. The wretch was one hour expiring. Their re 
▼enge satiated, th^ returned to their fallen sachem, who lay upon the ground dead and stifil They 
all silently gathered around, wrapped in profound and solemn thought, for now their rage had passed 
away. I^ng did they stand and silently gaze upon the marble features of him, whose firovm could 
have awed so many. At length a chief arose, his hair was as white as the driven snow, and his once 
powerful frame was bent with years ; his voice trembled with age and emotion as he spoke, and he 
was listened to with reverential attention. He recanted the bold exploits of the fallen lion who wae 
at their feet, and he dwelt long upon his virtues, which were as many and as bright as the dew^rops 
upon the leaves. The impression could not be resisted even by the stoical warriors ; the large tear* 
drops trickled dovm their cheeks despite their eflforts to conceal them, as they looked apon all that 
remained of Pontiac, the last of the Ottawa sachems. And well might they weep ! for ^e gigantic 
mind, which kept their tribe to its pinnacle of power, had departed forever ! 

The daughter of Pontiac wandered about like a restless spirit, till at length she suddenly disap- 
peared from among them ; and for many moons did the red man search after her, but she was not 
to be found, and they finally concluded she had followed her fether to the ** great hunting grounds 
far away to the rismg sim." At length she was discovoied — she was the wife of the young conw 
mander of Fort Duquesne, and many of her desoendants are living to this day. J. M. S.. 
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TaotT wast that all to me, love, 
For which my soul did pine— 

A green isle in tbe sea, love, 
A fountain and a shrine 

An wreath'd around about vrith 1 
And the flowets, they all were mine. 

But the dream, it eonld not last ; 

And the star of Hope did rise 
Bat to be overcast 

A voice from out the Future cries 
•* Onward I"— whik o'er the Past, 

(Dim gulf!) my spirit hovering liee, 
Mate, motionieas, aghast I 



For alas ! alas ! with me. 

Ambition, all, is oer<— > 
** No more, no more, no more*' 
(Such language holds the solemn sea 

To the sands upon the shore) 
Shall bloom the thunder-blasted tree 

Or the stricken eagle soar. 

And all my hours are tranoee 
And all my nightly dreams 

Are where thy dark eye glances. 
And where thy footstep gleams^ 

In what ethereal dances, 
By what eternal streams. 
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Coxs, let us recline awhile beneath the wide-spreading brancfaee of this ancient pine, and steal 
from the busy hours a few moments for wholesome meditation. Around us are reposing, in the 
calm tranquillity of dreamless sleep, the friends of our childhood — the beloved of our liper yean. 4- 
holy melancholy, a subdued sorrow, rests with brooding wings upon this solemn bourne. These 
pale violets mark the hallowed spot where slumbers the young mother's darling — the proud lather's 
hope. Tears, pure as parental love, have bedewed their opening buds — tears prompted by aflfectioD 
so deep and true that the pure offering has found acceptance in the sight of Him, and a sweet and 
tranqmi sorrow steals o'er the hearts of the youthful mourners, purifying and preparing them ft>r 
the solemn change that awaits all mortality. Yon maible column glancing in' the sunU^t, a sculp- 
tured wreath encircling its cleft brow, tells us of the deep-s{»inging affection of yean by thy hand 
severed, oh ! death—- of kind tones hushed — of the young household desolate-^of the prattling ciy 
of laughing infants for their dear mother's voice and srnUe stilled. The wife, the mother, rests be» 
neath. Mark that venerable monument, by wind-reft pines and timo-wom oaks o'erahadowed ! Let 
QSy with reverential step, approach and gaze upon its solemn face ! No more is heard the voice of 
admonition, or of calm advice. No more the joyous grand-children climb about grand-pa's kneea, 
and shout with merry hearts at iiis jokes, or weep with breasts o'ercharged with HjympaAketie giie^ 
lirhilB breathless listening to the old man's' legendary tales. No more beside the cheerful hearth ia 
seen that venerable form — that noble brow — those silvered locks. The old man here from his labor 
rests, and his fond family know him no more. Turn we to this simple slab of modest gray ; no 
name— no date prodainui wlio rests beneath. These deep-hown linos vriU tell, perhaps, the story 
of his life. 

STRANGER, STOP! 

Ofispring of dust, I dream'd 

A worm might soar ; 
By death to dust retum'd, 

I dream no more. 

Stranger, pass on ! 

Nor farther seek to learn ; 
I am, what thou 

Ere long shalt be— a worm. 

Sleep on, afflicted spirit, sleep ! Thy soul vras seared by grief; and the pride of thy mortality 
hath steeled thy heart against iu holy influence. Truly, thou hast died as the worm dieth ; but thy 
soul — thy vivifying spirit — ^hath it gone out with theel Has the inborn power — the clear compre- 
hending intelligence---the calm, all-grasping reason — the deep, devoted affiwtion— the all-aaorificing 
love— have these all ceased with the throbbing of thy heart ? Has the inner life the etharaal es- 
sence — ^partaken of the decay and annihilatioa of thy material frame ? The soft breath of the 
flower-scented morning whispers ** No!" The soothing calm of summer's twilight eve munnan 
« No !" The sheeted lightning and the crashing tempest thundar « No I" The insect hunniiig 
through its happy hour — ^the shy bird sheltered in some quiet nook — pour forth their voice of love 
and inward sense of happiness. Think yoU) there mingles no tiibute of the heart with their har- 
monious hymnings 1 And thou ! man \ whose mortality rests at ay feet thou, alone, had'at no 
offering for the great Jehovah. He who was, and is, and is to come. Well hast thou called thyself 
worm, if thou did'st feel not the immortal spirit within thee, like the impiisoned bird, beat at tbi 
material ban that caged it in, and bound it down, and barzed it from the sun. 

Oh ! the dim memories, and twilight remembrances ! How like spirits of the ab do they fit 
across our souls, wakening to life stiange and mysterious recoUeotions of things that have b ee n 
bat when, or where ? And the echo of the soul only answers, « When, or when 1" Who ht« 
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Bot thrilled with thoae entrancmg dreanuH-bom of soUtode and meditatkm-His if the wovl straggled 
to o'ermaster its earthly doom, and, like a repentant wanderer, return to its old fiuniliar haunts ! 
Say, skeptic, say ! 

Whence this pleasing hope, this fond deabe. 
This longing after immoitaUty ? 

It is the echo of a departed existence ; it is the far-off voice of the Pott- hailing the hunying Pre- 
sent. Its tones are only heard in the calm of the hushed evening, or in the solemn stillness of the 
midnight hoars. Then, when the listening spirit may almost hear the stately music of the revolv- 
ing spheres, 'tis thus she speaks — « Oh, Present/ why, with fleet step and agitated mien, speed'st 
thou onward to thy bourne ? That which I was, thou art — ^what I am, tiioa dialt become. ThA 
doom is on thee, and thou can'st not wander from the one path. Why, then, oh why, by the sHent 
way-«ide wilt thou not sit down and listen to my voice 1 Thou can'st not hear it in the city's busy 
haunts, or in pleaeoie's lighted haUs. And I will tell thee, oh ! Present, ikat thou ait but a shadow-* 
the shadow of the future, as I was of thee. Thou can'st not attain the real or the permanent with 
aU thy strugglings. They appertain unto the Future. Let this solemn truth arrest thy anxious 
steps ! Cease to seek that which thou can'st not find, and snfler thyself silently to be borne on the 
cakn watexB of hope to the bosom of thy destiny. With liberal hand and thankful heart, pluck the 
sweei-soented flowers around thee springing, and let their fragrance sooth thee to rest. A happy 
and a contented spirit is the noblest and the fittest offecing thon can'st place upon the altar of &y 
wonhip. Therefore, be wiae^ be contented, and thou shalt be happy." C. R. T. 



P I it I T 



OF THE DEAD. 



Tht soul shall find itself alone 

'Mid dark thoughts of the gray tomb-stone— 

Kot one, of all the crowd, to pry 

LHo Ihine hour of secrecy: 



Be ntent in that solitude, 

Which is not loneliness— for then 
l%e spirits of the dead who stood 

IttL life before thee an again 
In death around thee — and their will 
BhaQ ovenhadow thee : be still. 



l%to nH^li-^dio' desr^-ehMlliirdW]^— 
And Ihe Stan ihdl look not down, 
T^ttf ttk ftseit Ugh tintmea In ihe'liaiVMy 
"With Bghft tttofiope touMfttdt gheii*^ 



But their red oibs, without beam. 
To thy weariness shall seem 
As a burning and a fever 
Which would cUng to Aee fof ever. 



ir. 



Now are thoughts thou shalt not banish^ 
Now are visions ne'er to vanish— 
From ihy spirit shall they pass 
No more— like dew-drop from the gnuM. 



Hie breete— the lueath df O o d ■ ■ fltf 
And the mist upon tibe hiU 
Shadowy'— shadowy— yet tuAnAm, 
Is a symbol and a tdknn— 
How it hangs upon tbe traea, 
A mystery of nyateiies !-^ 
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A CHAPTER 
o V 

FIELD SPORTS and MANLY PASTIMES. 

BY AN EXPERIENCED PRACTITIONER. 



ARCHERY 



•OKI W0B1I8 COVCIBHIVO ITS AHTiaVITT— AV ACCOVHT OF ITS IM»OBTAFGB, A.HB ■!•■ SfTI- 

MATIOH AMOire OUm BRITISH PBOftllTITOBS ITS KOD&BB BBttVLATIOMS AS ▲ PASTXMB— ITS 

TABIOVS IKPLBMBBTS ABB TBBIB USX. 



Thb use of the bow is of remote sntiquitj — its obTiocis nmplicitj of constroctioii, ts well ts die 
pmposes to which it is adapted, having rendered its employment almoet uniTeisal from the veiy ear- 
liest periods of which we have any distinct account But we do not wish to trouble our readers with 
a disquisition upon its ancient histeiy. It was originally formed , no doubt, of the rough bough of a 
tree, but improTements would be almost immediately disooTered. The simple branch would speedily 
be rendered more convenient by a little cutting, so as to make the curre regular on both aides of the 
centre. Homer tells us how the bow of Pandarus was &shioned^- 

He heard, and madly at the motion pleased, 
Hii polished bow with hasty rashness seized. 
'Twaf formed of horn, and smoothed with artful toil; 
A mountain goat resigned the shining spoil. 
Who, pierced long since, beneath his arrows bled ; 
The stately quarry on the cliff lay dead. 
And sixteen palms his brows' large honors spread ; 
The workmen joined and shaped the bended horns, 
And beaten gold each taper point adorns. 

Herodotus says that the bows of the Ethiopians were four cubits, or not less than six feet long. 
The Grecian 1k>w is said to have been of the figure of their own letter ti^ma. The Scythian bow 
was somewhat of the same form. The bows used by the Dad were made in a very beautiful curve. 
It has been supposed that the Romans introduced the bow into Britain, or at least very much im- 
proved those which they found in use among the natives, and in course of time it became the nationBi 
weapon of the class of inhabitants called yeomen. 

But the Anglo49axons and the Danes were certainly well acquainted with the use of the bow ; a 
knowledge they derived at an early period from their progenitors The Scandinavian Scalds, speak- 
ing in pndse of the heroes of their oountiy, frequently add to the rest of their acquirements a supe- 
riority of dill in handling the bow. It does not, however, appear that this skill was extended be- 
yond the purpose of procuring food, or for pastime, either by the Saxons or by the Danes, in times 
anterior to the conquest 

Representations of the bow occur frequently in the Saxon MSS. The cut annexed, taken from 
a manuscript of the tenth century found in the Cotton Library, gives the figure of a Saxon bow and 
arrow. The bow is curiously ornamented, having the head and tail of a serpent carved at the ends ; 
and was probably such an one as was used by Ae nobility. In all these old Saxon bows we may 
observe one thing remaricable, that is, the s^ing not being made £ut to the extremities, but permitted 
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to pity tt some distance from them. How &r this might be more or len advantageoiui than the pre- 
aent method, we cannot presome to determine. 




It is well known that the Normans used ihe bow as a military weapon ; and, under their govern, 
ment, the practice of archery was not only mach improved, but generally diffused throughout the 
kingdom. 

In the ages of chivalry the usage of the bow was considered as an essential part of the education 
of a yoong man who wished to make a figure in life. The heroes of romance are therefore usually 
pnised for their skill in archeiy ; and Chaucer, with propriety, says of sir Tbopas, << He was a good 
archeve. 

in the seventeenth century archery vras much commended as an exerdse becoming a gentleman 
to practice, and greatly condudvo to health. The ladies also were foud of this amusement It was 
vsoal, when they exercised the bow, for the beasts to be confined by very large enclosures, sur- 
loundedby the hunters, and driven in succession from the covers to the stands, where the &ir sports* 
woman vrere placed ; so that they might readily shoot at them, without the trouble and fetigue of 
loosing and pursuing them. It is said of Margaret, the daughter of Henry the Seventh, that when 
she was on her way towards Scotland, a hunting party was made for her amusement in Alnwick 
Park, where she killed a buck with an arrow. It is not specified whether the long-bow or the cross- 
bow was used by the princess upon this occasion ; we are certain, that the ladies occasionslly shot 
with both, for when queen Elizabeth visited lord Montecute at Cowdrey, in Sussex, on the Monday, 
'^Her highness tooke horse, and rode into the park, at eight o'clock in the morning, wheie was a 
deficato bowre prepared, under the which were her highness musicians placed ; and a cross-bow, by 
a nympth, with a sweet song, was delivered into her hands, to shoote at the deere ; about some thirty 
in nnmbei were put into a paddock, of which number she killed three oi four, and the countess of 
Kildare one.*' 

The foregoing observations refer chiefly to the long-bow, so called, to distinguish it from the 
arbaUMi, or cro89-bow, which was not only much shoiter than the former, but fiistoned also upon a 
stock, and discharged by the means of a catch or trigger, which probably gave rise to the lock upon 
the modem musket We cannot pretend to determine at what period the cross-bow was first brought 
into England, but we believe not long before the commencement of the thirteenth century ; at least, 
we never meet with any repreeentetion of sush an engine prior to that period. On the oontinenty 
where probably it originated, ite appearance might be somewhat earlier. Historians assure us, that 
Richard the First was wounded by an arrow from a bow of this kind, while he wasreconnoiteiing 
the walls of the castie of Cbalezon ; which wound was the occasion of his death. 

The courage, discipline, strength and skill, displayed by British bowmen, during a period of 
more than six centuries, are so much a matter of oidinary history that it is hardly necessary toeidarge 
upon them here. In all the expeditions of which they formed a part, they proved to their adversa- 
ries a terror and a scourge. Even the bare appearance of a body of English archers in the field, often 
led to a bloodless victory ; and, as experience had prov^ that the best armor was no protection against 
their arrows, their bold and confident spuit often led them into very unequal contests. 

Secured in theii position by an ingenious mode of fortification, — ^the materials for which each 
archer carried on his person, — the English bowmen laughed to scorn the fiercest charges of the steel- 
clad chivalry of the middle ages. Of all the European nations, none sufiered more severely, or more 
requentiy, from the effiBcto of their archery than the French. Like the Italians, when invaded by the 
Huns, — another nation of formidable bowmen, — they composed a mass, expressly depreciating the 
cskmities it inflicted .upon them : — « Ab AngUcorum not defendejaculis/** — ** From the arrovrs of 
the English, defend us, O Lord !" 

The ancient legialatois, ever on the watdi to encourage and enforce the practice of this art, once 
die sole guardian of the national independence, passed many judicious laws to prevent ite felling into 
disuse. By these, a fine of one mark was levied on every master of a fiimily who permitted any of 
his male inmates to be without a bow and three shafts, for the space of a month.* The local autho- 
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rities were required to superintend the erection of public butts, in the envifoas of every town and 
-village. Many of their ancient poeitions are yet known, however different the usee to which the 
ground where they once stood, is at present applied. 

The nobility and spiritual persons were, by law, excepted ; but men of every ether rank and calliDg 
assembled, at these public shooting-grounds, to ply the sturdy yew and gallant gray goose wing. 
Thither the lordly baron sent his feudal vassals ; thither came the squire, the independent franklyn, 
the wealthy yeoman, the lude peasant, and the unwashed artizan. All formed one promiscuous 
multitude, of which the numbers, in populous districts, were so considerable that, after the first season, 
the grass never grew around these pubUc marks. 

The sabbaths and other holidays were appropriated, by the statute, for these exercises of archery. 
Bat our British progenitors, enUiusiastically attached to their favorite weapon, rendered all penal 
enactments, for a series of ages, unnecessary. The intervals of labor were all devoted to the dioot- 
lng>ground, and their bows and arrows accompanied them in every excursion. 

The extreme range of a flight shaA» when diacharged from one of their ancient bows, is stated to 
have been four hundred yards, or nearly one quarter of a milcf At about a fourth of this distance, 
the war arrow would penetrate any ordinary breast-plate, and slay man or horse at little ahoit of 
two-thirds of it. To maintain and promote this strong and vigorous shooting, the statute of the 
33d of Henry the Eighth forbade any man, above the age of fouT<end- twenty, to use the lighter kind 
of ariEOWB, unless the butts were upwards of two hundred end twenty yards apart After the pro- 
mulgation of this law, the strong and dexterous archers frequently increased the distance, of their 
own aoooid, to two hundred and forty yards. The[^aetioe is alinded to by Shakspeare, who, beyond 
aB question, was iu>t only a bowman, but an accompli shed one. A contempt fisr mediocriiy is 000 
of the charaf Aeristics of getuus. The puftuito of his juvenile days — for we have all readof his mofln- 
Ught excursions to Charlecot Deer-Park,— the law of the land, which permitted no youth of his a^a 
and rank to ramaia one oonth without abow and whaftii we aaffideat endaace; and, if oioiaw«re 
wanting, we have it undei his own hand. 

Burke onoe playfuily obser«edf^«nd the pointed saBy is chacactMastic of that great 
faj4iHntmg formed n^ ai »potiasA balaace of the Biiiiah constitution. His meaning is f 
obviouB. The duse, oy bringing the aristocracy into iamiliar oonteet with the gentry and 1 
clanaos of soeietyj broke down the bar «f exdusiveneBB, and led to a mntoal interafaanga of good 
offices, socially, vad m many instanees, potitioaUy advantageous to each. 

" And surely"— says a very agreeable writer, and one evidently well convemnt widi the sub- 
ject'.-«< the praise of these exoeHent qualities belongs more eqpeciaUy to modem archery. No vnt- 
tant of the flpleodid bow-meetings which each revolvii^ summer recak into existence, throughout the 
atylvan glades of this romantic land, ever remained uninfluenced by the joyous hilarity, the deli^^ 
ful ease and freedom which light each countenance with smiles, libere, where men of various ranks, 
and, grace a IHeu / women too assemble, to bear away— 

The arrow with a golden head. 
And shaft of silver white, — * 

the plumed hat and forest green place all upon a temporary equality. Superior adroitness alone con- 
fers distinction. The possessor of a dacal coronet, whose iU-aimed shaft flies wide of tfaemaikycheer- 
fiilly yields precedence to the untitled bowman who has placed his within its broad circlet dT gold. 
Hfldl then to the free, frank, and joyous spirits which compose an assemblage of British bowmen I 
No doubt but the circumstances under which the archer pursues his amusement, have considerable 
influence in producing this happy condition of mind. The balmy breezes of summer, — ^the charms 
of picturesque sceneiy, — the romance with which glorious traditioh has invested his pursuits, — and 
the emulation engendered by the knowledge that most of his competitors boast a skill little inferior 
to his own, — ^keep the spirits in a state of agreeable excitement. He caimot be unconscious that he 
is < the observed of all observers ;' for every attitude— -whether it be the preliminary action of string- 
ing the bow, or the final one by which an arrow is discharged against a distant mark,— -displays un- 
livalled manliness and grace. His bow, arrows, belt, braoer and shooting-glove are, for the most part, 
exact counterparts of (hose used by England's yeomanry, five centuries ago. JBven the attire in 
which he shoots bears a general resemblance to the costume of the same warlike period. These 
things never fiul to tinge imaginations at all excitable with a strong feeling of enthusiasm; and 
wfaidi the reguktions of an ardiery tSte are certainly not calculated to weaken. The contest takes 
phce in tiie presence, and amidst ihe plaudits, of assembled hundieds. 

Store of ladies, whoie bright eyes 
Rain influence and adjudge the prize^ 

are there ; and from the hanck of female bean^ he receives the reward of his dearly-eained triumph. 

* Hints for a Justice of the Peace. 

t Neade'y Double-armed Man. Ato., 1627. 
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It is to the good sense and discernment of the ' Woodmen of the Forest of Aiden' that we oire, 
in modem times, the introduction of the how, as a suitable and healthful recreation for their fair 
countrywomen ; — and it was fortunate that their individual position in society entitled them to dic- 
tate laws to &shion, under whose powerful auspices the practice of archeiy by females was intro- 
duced to the world. 

Attended by a &ir portion of the excitement peculiar to the chase, but without its perils and its 
cnielty — requiring no excessive corporeal exertion— offering a combination of the roost graceful po- 
sitions appropriate to every othei exercise, — and invariably associated with refined and polished so- 
ciety,— archery, from that time, made rapid advances in public estimation. The British fair qoicldy 
emancipated themselves from the ancient tyranny of back-bones, embroidery frames, spinnets, harp- 
sichords, and all the other foolery of their grandmothers. 

In the goode greene woode. 
Among the Ulie flower, 

they sought that health and vivacity which pure air and active exertion can alone confer. 

The ladies associated with the woodmen were, originally, restricted to their own immediate £unil/ 
connexions. Soon, however, the admissions became less exclusive. The piizes awarded by this so- 
ciety have always been distinguished ibr their splendor and variety. But the Aylesfords, the Mor- 
daunts, the Adamses, the Molands, and the Bagots, of the last — ^with the BouUbees, the Parkenr, 
the Gresleys, and the Wises, of the present, age — the fair victors who have won, or still < win and ' 
wear them'— have displayed a skill in all respects worthy of their magnitude. 




Mrs. Crespigny*s public breakfasts were another interesting feature in the aimals of female archery. 
Many a delightful morning's lounge did these same breakfasts afford to such of the < fashionaUa 
world' as had the good fortune to obtain cards of invitation. They were the most literal and prac- 
tical illustrations of the utiU dulci that I ever knew. The company shot * games,' as they are called 
in the technicalities of archery. Eleven was the decisive number ; and the arrows count according 
to their positions in the target. A shot in the gold circle reckons as nine, — ^the red, seven, — the 
inner white, five, — the black, three, — the outer whitd, one. Fines of half-a-crown were paid by the 
losers, the amount being appropriated to the support of a Sunday-school. The girls of the chaii^ 
attended these archery meetings, attired in dresses of grass-green. 

One hundred yards was the space between the targets. When the gentlemen had shot, they 
walked, in procession with the ladies, thirty paces forward ; and the latter then discharged their ar- 
rows, at the unusual distance of seventy yards. Many will agree with me in thinking that these 
archeij breakfasts might be judiciously revived, at the present day." 



(To be CoatiBiied.) 
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7%e Hutory oftht Navy of the XhuUd Staiet ofAmerietu By J, FerUmore Cooper. Lea and 

Blanehard, PhUade^pMa. 

In appealing before the public with this History of oar Navy, Mr. Cooper has had two aerioos 
difficulties to surmountr— one of prejudice, and one of exaggerated anticipation! It cannot be denied 
that, for many years pest, he has been rapidly sinking in the estimation of his countrymen, and in- 
deed of all right minded persons. Even his firmest friends were becoming ashamed of the uniter- 
sality of his cynicism; and his enemies, ceasing in a measure from open hostility, have been well 
content to abide the apparently inevitable self-ruin which his own unconquerable ill temper was ao 
speedily bringing about. A flashy succession of ill-conceived and miserably executed literary pro- 
ductions, each more ally than its predecessor, and wherein the only thing noticeable was the pee- 
vishness of the writer, the only thing amusing his self-conceit — had taught the public to suspect even 
a ladical taint in the intellect, an absolute and irreparable mental leprosy, rendering it a question 
whether he ever would or could sgain accomplish any thing which should be woithy the attention 
of people not positively rabid. In this state of af&irs, it was not ^t all wonderful that the announce- 
ment of a Naval History of the United States, by the author of the attack upon Sir Walter Scott, 
was received with apathy and general distrust — ^with a feeling very different indeed from that which 
would have agitated the whole reading world at a similar announcement during the golden days of 
the celebrated novelist, and once exceedingly popular man. 

Among the few, on the other hand, who haid better opportunities of penetrating the mystery, and 
fathoming the extent, of that obstinate disease of the spleen which had so long made the author a 
burden to himself, and an object of compassion to his fnends — among those who knew the disorder 
not altogether incurable, and who had good reason to rely firmly upon the innate vigor and elastid* 
ty of the constitution— «ven among these we have noticed a want of proper consideration in regard 
to the subject matter of the anticipated work — k misconception of the extent and capacities of the 
theme — ^which has operated to the temporary disadvantage of the hL^torian. 

Mr. Cooper's strength in sea narrative was well known, and justly appreciated ; and in a work 
on Naval Histoty, much was expected of a character very similar to that which had afforded it» 
charm to*the«< Pilot," and rivetted attention in the "Red Rover." This expectation would have 
been comparatively well founded had the announcement been that of a Naval Biography. Here, an 
allowable minuteness of detail would have given vigor and vitality to the narration, and the person- 
al adventures of the severd heroes would have been overspread, in the simple discussion of &ct 
with all the warm hues of the most spirit-stirring romance. In no general naval record, however, 
dionld we look too confidently for interest, beyond that grave species which is attached to the mere 
statement of fact In records of our own marine, especially, we should look for little fsrther than 
. tins. The story of the simple evente of our expeiienoe (for we are a nation of single ships) must 
• always be deficient in that excitement which is derivable from the unity and majesty of the combined 
eperations of fleets. Here then our sea-history labors under disadvantages not experienced by that 
of Europe. The tales vire have to tell, of detached combat after combat, can form, at beet, but a aeries 
of monotonous episode, where if the mind seeks, as it will, for connexion, this can only be establidi- 
ed by means of a dry and banen mass of documental and statistical detail. 

Notwithstanding Uiese difficulties, however, (whose importance we have by no means adequately 
pointed out) Mr. Cooper has succeeded in writing a book which cannot fail todohhn lasting honor, 
not more in a literary point of view, than as affording evidence of the final triumph of his kindlier 
and more manly feelings over the promptings of Satan and the spleen. The very preface is redolent 
- of a returning good humor— of a recovered modesty-^of a resuadteted common sense. Mr. Cooper 
ia evidently Mr. Cooper once again, and as such we most cordially wekxMne him home to the g[ood 
will, and to the affections, of his countrymen. That A«, in preference to any one, ahould have writ- 
ten the Naval History of the United States, is a matter about which there is but little difference of 
opinion ; and we rejoice, firom the bottom of our heart, that he has arisen to the good work, from the 
moral death which has so long enwrapped him, while it is yet a convenient season for the under- 
taking^-bcfore the veteran actors in the drama have all passed away from among us— while there ia 
yet many a tongue to toll what the eyes have seen — ^many a living witness to the gallant and gloiiona 
exploite which have had so much to do in the lendeiing us, and in the preserving us, a free people* 
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It M not our design, of course, to speak at length of any portion of a History which will speak so 
very eloquently for itself. The narrative commences with the first setdement by the English, pro- 
eeeda with some details respecting the earliest achievements of the rival French and British colonies^ 
connected with a clear and rapid survey of the condition of the maritime powers of Europe, and 
after discussing, in a masterly manner, every momentous event in the annals of our Navy, terminates 
with the contest of 1812. The war of the Revolution is brought to a close about the middle of the 
first volume, and the more important subsequent occurrences occupy the remainder of the publication. 

The work, as a whole, has, we think, all the great requisites of a proper History — diBtinctneas of 
sanation, rigorous impartiality, an evident anxiety for truth, and a concise philosophical discussioii 
of fact, rather than a shadowy speculation upon motive. Every similar book, as a matter of course, 
is liable to objection — to cavil — in regard to its detail ; and, in the present case, we have heard oe- 
casional censuies upon which we scatcely think it necessaiy to comment Battles, whether by sea 
or land, (and battles form our staple here) are seldom witnessed by distinct authoritiea fmm the same 
points of observation, and this fact alone is sufficient to account for a thousand immaterial diacre<> 



In legatd to style, let us hear Mr. Cooper himself. 

*« Some of the greatest writers of the age have impaired the dignity of their works, by permittini^ 
the peculiaiities which have embellished their lighter labors to lessen the severity of manner that 
more properly distinguishes narratives of truth. This danger has been foreseen in the present in- 
stanoe, though the nature of the subject, which seldom rises to the level of general history, aCTords • 
constant temptation to offend. A middle course has been adopted, which, it is hoped, while some 
de£9ct8 of execution may piobably be detected, will be found on the whole to be suited to a recital sf 
frets, in the familiar form that, in a measure, the incidents have demanded." 

The mere English of our author was never, at any period, remarkalile for precinon of anangs* 
ment, and however easily, in a work of pure romance, such defect may be disregarded, we must own 
that it derogates very materiiedly from the beauty of an otherwise excellent historic style. In the 
volames before us sentences occur, by far too frequently, wheie positive ambiguity arises from dieer 
negligence in regard to the ordinary proprieties of grammar. 

** Republicanism itself is brought into disrepute, in denying the just rewards of long services to 
o6b:er8, by attaching to it the weakness of a neglect of incentives, an ignorance on the subject of the 
general laws of discipline, and the odium of injustice. It is by forgetting the latter quality, move 
through the indi&rence of a divided power, thsnfrom any other cause, that republics have obtained 
their established character of being ungrateful." 

Here is great confusion of expression. By << tlie latter quality" justice is intended, while injoM" 
tice is implied. 

" A territorial aristocracy, promotion, in both the army and the navy, is the inevitable fruit of frvoTs 
or of personal rank." 

This sentence, as it stands, is utterly unintelligible, and can only be comprehended at all by pladnd^ 
before it the words immediately antecedent — which are " The nat«-te of the English government is 
no secret." It now appears that the English government is << a territorial aristocracy." But every 
properly constructed sentence should have within itself the means of its own (grammatical) compi^ 



** The man who, refusing to adopt remedies that he helieves unsoited to his constitution, is dis- 
creet, when he carries his system so far as to forget to look for others to supply their places, becomesi 
careless and culpable." 

This exceedingly ambiguous proposition is rendered perfectly plain by merely a different arrangis 
ment of the same words. 

**■ The man who is diMrreet in refusing to adopt remedies that he believes unsuited to his constitii- 
lion, becomes careless and culpable when he carries his system so far as to forget to look for othcis 
to supply their places." But upon this topic quite enough has been said. 

Mc Cooper'a observations on the subject of our general marine policy are, we think, among the 
vary best portions of his book. They are strikingly comprehensive in view, and evince a profomd 
knowledge of the true incentives of human action. Our limits will permit us to give but a small por- 
tion of his remarks. 

*< A careful review of these facts and principles must satisfy all who study the subject, that the 
United States of America have never resorted to the means necessary to develope, or even in a limit- 
ed sense, to employ their own naval resources. As a consequence, they have never yet enjoyed the 
advantage of possessing a powerful marine in time of war, or have felt its influence in sustaining 
their negoUations, and in supporting their national rights in a time of peace. As yet the ships of 
America have done little more than show the world what the republic might do with its energirsdiilf 
directed, and its resources properly developed, by demonstrating the national aptitude for thisapeciis 
ofwarfare. 

" But the probationary period of the American marine is passing away, and the body of the peor 
pie ate beginning to look forward to the appeaiance of their fleets on the ocean. It is no kknger 
thought there is an unfitness in the republic's possessing heavy ships; and the opinion of the oountiy 
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in tbu, as in other respects, is slowly rising to the l^el of its wants. Still many lingering prejndices 
remain in the public mind, in connexion with this all important subject, and some that threaten the 
service with serious injury. Of these, the moet prominent are, the mode in which the active vepsels 
are employed ; a neglect of the means of creating seamen foi the public service ; the fact that there 
is no force in commission on the American coast; the substitution of money for pride and self-respect^ 
as the aim of mtlitaiy men ; and the impairing of discipline, and lessening the deference for the jus- 
tice of the state, by the denial of rank. 

** Undei the ptesent system of employing the public vessels, none of the peculiar experience that 
belongs to the higher objects of the profession is obtained. While ships may be likened to regiments 
as regards the necessity of manosuvring together, there is one important feature in which they are 
totally dissimilar. It may be pretty safely thought that one disciplined regiment will march as fiff, 
endure as much, and occupy its station as certainly as another, but no such calculation can be made 
on ships. The latter are machines, and their qualities may be improved by human ingenuity, when 
their imperfections have been ascertained by experiment Intelligent comparisons are the first step 
in this species of improvement 

'< It will be clear to the dullest mind, that the evolutions of a fleet, and, in a greater or less degree, 
its success, must be dependent on the qualities of its poorest vessels; since its besicannot abandon 
thdr less fortunate consorts to the enemy. The naval history of the world abounds with instance^ 
in which the eflbrts of the first sea-captains have been firustrated by the defects of a portion oi the 
ships under their cormnand. To keep a number of vessels in compact order, to cause them to pre- 
serve their weatherly position in gales and adverse winds, and to bring them all as near as possiblo 
up to the standard diat shall be formed by the most judicious and careful commander, is one of the 
highest aims of naval experience. On the success of such efforts depend the results of naval evolu- 
tions more frequently than on any dexterity in fighting guns. An efficient fleet can no more be 
formed without practice in squadrons, than an efficient army vrithout evolutions in brigades. By not 
keeping ihips in squadrons, there will also be less emulation, and consequently less improvement 

** Under the present system three principal stations are maintained ; two in the Atlantic, and one 
in the Mediterranean. On neither of these stations would the presence of a vessel larger than a sloop 
of war be necessary, on ordinary occasions, provided a force of heavy ships could periodically and un- 
expectedly appear on all. It is seldom that a single ship of the line is required on any service; and 
it is certain that a solitary two-decked vessel could have no great influence on those important in- 
terests which it is the piactice of the rest of Christendom to refer to the agency of fleets. By putting 
in commission six or eight two-decked ships, and by causing them to appear, from time to time, <» 
all the more important stations this side of the two great southern capes, the country, at no material 
additional cost, would obtain the several objects of practice in fleets, of comparative trials of the 
qualities of the most important class of vessels in the navy, of a higher state of discipline, and of a 
vast improvement in the habits of subordination on the part of commanders, a defect that all expe- 
rience shows u peculiar to the desultory mode of service now in use, and which has produced more 
naval disasters in the world than probably any other one cause. In a word, the principal ends of a 
navy can no more be obtained, by the services of single ships, than wars can be decided by armies 
cut up into battalions.*' 



Lecture on the Study of History^ applied to the Progress of CivUizatum, Delivered by Appoint 
ment before the Union Literary Society, May ^d, 1889. 

A brilliant and bold production, bearing the impress of the mind of its author. With the tenets, 
however, here so well supported by Mr.Dimitry we will not altogether coincide. They border some- 
what too closely, in our apprehension, upon the eloquent madness of Turgot, Price, Priestly, Con- 
dorcet, and De Stael — ^yet, strange to say, none of these names occur in the Lecture with the excep- 
tion perhaps, of that of Priestly, in an incidental manner! There can be no doubt, however, at what 
sparkling fountains ouz author has imbibed his scarcely tenable notions of the perfectibility of man. 
For to this end, more than to any other, tend the doctrines and the arguments of the essay. In the 
position itself we have little &ith, but great faith in the ability of our friend to make the best of a bad 
topic. This, in the present instance, he has undoubtedly accomplished, as the spirited passage an- 
nexed will testify more fully than any assertion of our own. 

« The highest degree of perfection to which man is, by nature, destined, grows out of the free and 
complete development of his individuality, under the influences of beauty, goodness, and truth, and 
of his close and brotherly union with his fellow-laborers on earth. The principle of human perfec- 
tibility will, therefore, when fully developed, induce a state in which mind and matter, reconciled to 
each other, will produce a lofty and splendid harmony ; in which each special order of mind will find 
a corresponding object, and a proper sphere of action and usefulness; in which man, instead of waa(* 
ing his powers in fruitless strLfes, will exert them in subjugating aiateiial nature; in whidi the in- 
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jury, accraing to cue member, and profiting no one, shall be considered, by all, as wrong inflicted 
on ibe whole of society ; in which the shackling of evil passions will put an end to the conflict be- 
tween Tiitue and vice — a conflict which will be survived by a generous emulation, only, among the 
worthy, to do the most good ; a state of rest, which will not be indolent inaction, and a state of action, 
which shall have ceased to be tumultuous agitation. Then, and then only, shall the promises of the 
martyr-God be realized. Then, and then only, shall it be truly said of man that he loves his neigh- 
bor as himself; for he will love him as a part of a whole, of which he himself is but another part. 
Then, and then only, shidl Japheth's dating seed, as the Roman lyrist calls us, reconquer the sym- 
bolical Aiden, forfeited by the common ancestor, exulting in the choice spoils whidi they shall have 
gathered during their centuries of toil in the fields of the aits and the sciences. 

Booh is the society which awaits the futurity of the world. Under what combination of circiun- 
stanoe and time it shall be fashioned, cannot be aaoertained. But history unerringly points to it^ 
reason sanctions it ; while, at the same time, it teaches that it shall be given to man to compass its 
attainment; for reason embodies certain invariable principles which, when once asserted and grasped 
by the people, are used by them as a resting point for farther and extended operations. In regard to 
the prind^es themselves, their progress will no longer consist in variation, iimovation, or d^ge ; 
bat their immatability shall be &e basb of all improvement, which, out of this condition, would be 
liable to the same oscillations and doabts, in the midst of which man has hitherto all but frailleariy 
oonsomed hia powers and his strength. Now, those principles will obtain so soon as natural law— • 
I mean the law deduced from human reason, asa criterion of truth — ^the law inherent to our sodaUe 
natine, and harmonising with humanity in all places and time ; so soon as that law, in accordance 
with the moral law of Christianity, sludl have every where supplanted the conventional law, which 
is not based, however we may try to conceal it, upon the geniraal constitution of human nature, but 
upon the putial interests of individuals, corporations, dties, provinces, and States— upon the neceo- 
aity of drcnmstanoes and the will of the lawmaker. 

That such a society may be realized in a given time we are bound to believe with as much cer- 
tainty as we believe that we are gifted with the exercise of reason. We must, otherwise, sunender 
to the harrowing conviction that our appearance here is but an aimless and fantastic farce ; that some 
evil genius, after having engraved in our nature an instinct of that which is impossible, mocks at our 
insatiable appetences and our panting efforts round a charmed circle, in which we ever return to the 
starting point ; that, after all, the tradition of Tantalus is no fable ; and that this world is but a vast 
gehenna, in which perpetual torture and perpetual disappointment are the inevitable lot of man. But 
how can we vrithhold our faith from a doctrine co-extensive with the mind, and brilliant as hope 
itself? A doctrine for whiph the Savior suffered on earth ; and which martyrs and sages have vin- 
dicated with their blood and their lives, offered up in testimony of its truth 1 Many may view these 
monitions of history as phantasms of the brain ; oi brand rational inductions as Utopian dreams. Let 
them ! When the first troglodyte Issued from his cavern into the sodal world, and returned to his 
ftUow-intdligent brutes with the stoiy of dvilization abroad, they met his words with derision and 
scorn ! They, bound in the darkness of their caves and the filth of their day hovels, could not realize 
the splendors of the palace and the comforts of its life. They too— had the superdlious word, in- 
vented by their imitators, been known — ^they, too, would have exclaimed, Utopia ! They, whose 
inch^eep intellect, or whose all-controlling prejudices, stop at the surface of things, and, viewing the 
evils only which still afflict sodety, pronounce the notion of perfectibility to be <^merical and vain, 
they do not intelligently attend to the sober teachings of reason and truth. Man, as a sensual beimg, 
belongs to the world of the senses ; and that is an habitual state of war between his physical powers— 
a beUum omnium contra omne»-~^ war of all against alL But, again, man, as a rational being, also 
bdongs to the world of mind ; and, as such, he is destined, by the law of his spiritual nature, to sub- 
due the material world. The complement of that law will be to defeat the belligeranoe of material 
forces; and, at some providential period, to assert the full and definite triumph of reason, and the 
consequent prevalence of happiness and peace. Individuals now enjoy that triumph of reason and 
blesBing of peace. Why should they not extend to the collective being called sodety 1 To argue 
that it cannot, b to argue that there is no essential law that will equally apply to man in hia indi- 
vidual and social capadty : it is to advance an unnatural, an anti-social, and a degrading paradox : 
It is to strike at the vitality of virtue, through the freedom of man's will, and madly to insult the 
superhuman wisdom of Him who made man the proxy of his power!" 



FranMs Reign of Terror , being a Sequel to Letters on Paraguau. By J, P. and W. P. Bo* 
hinaon, E, L, Carey and A. Hart, Phuade^hiiu 

The *< Lettere on Paraguay^* were exceedingly well reodved by the reading puolic, and dus is a 
matter not at all to be wondered at. Previous to thdr publication, tittle, comparatively, vras known 
of the country they described, and that little vras shadowy and vague. We knew that Pttagoay 
CKiiled; diatitwaean inland region of South America ; that it had been the eeot of the T 
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that it had become independent of the mother oountiy, and finally fallen under the dominion of a 
certain Doctor Franda. All &rther than thia has been a knowledge of recent date, due to the litera- 
17 labors of the Robinsons. 

Dr. Franda is, beyond doubt, one of the most remarkable characters of the age, and a man whose 
entire nature has been misunderstood. An array of startling fiicts here given, will go fiur to prove 
him a stem despot and a blood-thirsty tyrant, rather than the prudent and amiable paciiicator which 
our imaginations have hitherto painted him. 



Jsahel; or Sidly. A Pilgrimage, By Henry T, Tuckerman, Lea and Blanchard, PhUo' 

delphia. 

Mr. Tuckerman is known as the author of the ** Italian Sketch Book,*' and of many very readable 
articles in the magazines and annuals. Without much of profundity, of originality, or vigor, he is 
more than usually pure in style^ and orthodox in sentiment The present work will, we think, greatly 
enhance his reputation as a graceful and agreeable writer. The general plan has apparently been 
suggested by that of Bulwer*s PUgrinu of the /2Atn«— -although here the similarity ceases. 
Frederick Otley, an American gentleman, travels in Europe with the view of alleviating his giief 
lor the loss of a beloved wife, leaving in his southern home a daughter, in charge of her unde, his 
brother. The absence of the traveller is long continued, and the daughter^ having grown to wo- 
manhood, forms the design of surprising him by a visit in Sicily, of which countiy Otley, in his last 
letter, expressed an intention of makbg the tour. The unde accompanies her on the voyage,'and the 
Tolume condudes vnth the re-union of the fiunily. The main, indeed the whole design, is to pre- 
sent the reader with a picturesque account of Sicily, and with the author's own reflections during a 
tour in that comparatively little travelled portion of the old world. The chain of fiction above men- 
tioned, (which appean to us somewhat supererogatory) is given, says Mr, T., for the purpoee of 
avoiding that egotistical tone from which it is difficult to escape in a formal journal, as wdl as' to 
obviate the necessity of dwelling upon those unimportant details and circumstances which aie com- 
mon to every tour in Europe, and therefore too familiar to be interesting. There is an abr of quiet 
enthusiasm pervading the whole of this little book, which, insensibly, has its influence upon the 
mind of the reader — disposing him to tliink well of Mr. Tuckerman as a man, not less than to be 
pleased with him as an author. There is much in his character, as we gather it from « Isabd,*' of 
the warmest poetical impulse— of a perfectly unaffected romance. 



Memoirs of Celebrated Women. Edited by G, P. R. James, Esq*, author of De VOrme, Life of 
the Black Prince, etc, etc, E. L, Carey and A, Hart, Philadelphia, 

In general we dislike such title-pages as this. There is a misty atmosphere of humbug all about 
them, through which we peer with a suspicious eye. Time was when the duties of an editor were 
matter of perfect simplicity — at least so far as concerned the public comprehension of these duties; 
but ** we have changed all that'* as the world grows oldei, and in every such announcement as we 
find here, there always Vls^ perdu a very pretty little enigma. 

In its solution there are several points to be considered. Sometimes, as in the case of those su- 
perb passionate tales the ** Recollections of a Chaperon," the work will be written, as well as edited, 
by a Lady Dacre. Here there is an afiectation of modesty — ^yet the afiectation is not altogether un- 
graceful. Of all the modem editorship this is, beyond doubt, the spedes least objectionable. 

The editorship protective is cf a diflbrent class. Here, as in the case of Mr. Willis, (whose fine 
taste should have taught him more intelligible things,) the author makes a somewhat droll bow to a 
foreign audience, holding fast (God only knows wh^) to the arm of a Baity Cornwall. However, 
there is no harm in the world done, and the worst that can happen is a good hearty laugh on the 
part of the public. 

But there is a third order of this editorial humbuggery which is positively no joke, and which 
diould never be xegarded as such by any decent individual. An example is found in the case of the 
London publisher, Bentley, who had tlie downright impudence to get up, some time ago, a reprint 
of OUT own admirable " Nick of the Woods," and announce it (no doubt to the great edification of 
Dr. Bird,) as under the editoiial supervision of Mr. Benjamin Disraeli. 

In the present instance Mr. James evinces, we think, a sort of half consdousness of being engaged 
in a rather silly affair. The whole preface has the countenance of un mouton qui rive, ** To day," 
he says, with the air of an injured man, " it is necessary for an editor to state what he really has 
done for the work he edits, lest any false impression should be adopted by the public." Having 
premised thus much, he goes on to show very dearly that in the case now in question he has done— 
precisely nothing at alL We could not wish a better commentary upon the wh<^ editorial system. 
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The* work itadf (which we are told, bby an aunt of th» author of Richelieu) ia a plainly written 
eompUation of intereacing mattera, sufficiently ^miliar to eveiy ordinary reader of history. We have 
memoiia of Joan of Arc, of Margaret of Anjou, of Lady Jane Grey, of Anna Commena, of Madame 
de Maintenon, of Elizabeth oi England, and of Donna Maria Pacheco. 



Admee to a Young Genikman on entering Society, By the Author of the ** Laws of EtiquetteJ' 
Lea and Blanehard, Philadelphia, 

Taking ap thb volume with a strong feeling of prejudice, induced by a certain ad eaptandum 
air in the title, our attention was ri vetted by the very initial aentencea, and before getting through 
with the second p«ge we acknowledged the hand of a master. The book is replete with a wordly 
wisdom even profound ; it is the product of a vigorous and cultivated mind, imbued with a thorough 
knowledge of its subject, and discuanng it eon amore. 

The leading trutbs here inculcated, are, we think, the more important, because, being through 
their very natuie confined to superficialities, or apparently so confined, the world at large is easily 
disposed to fell in with those frequent opinions of Uie grave and learned which declare them inessen- 
tiaL But in this case we challenge the judgment of the tribunal, and will not abide by any dedsloa 
which shall be ** grave and learned." Pitur wcoir ce qu'il est CDieuJ ilfaut itre Diea meme^ says 
the Baron de BieUeld, in speaking of a more august subject ; but the spirit of his remark is abund- 
antly applicable to the p re s e nt matter in hand. To form any just estimate of the importance of 
habitnal intereoorae with our fellowa, and, more especially, of an attentive regard to the modelling 
and polishing of our social habits, we must already be men of the world — we roust have felt all the 
miseries of a mauoaise honte, and have revelled in all the luxury of a disenthralment from its bonds. 

Upon the evils of an absolutely unsocial existence it is folly to comment He who has, at any 
period, entered with heart into the proper spirit of a high rociety, will find even a temporary with- 
drawal from its usages (urged, let us say, by necessity, or induced by disgust, or sought for the se- 
verer purposes of study) followed by very serious inconveniences, oAen by poignant mortifications, 
always by a thorough conviction of man*s unfitness for such existence, and of its enervating and de- 
baaing influence upon his intellectual powers, if not upon the whole organization of his moral being. 
Collecting and concentrating in his retirement an imaginary strength, the solitary student makes at 
length, for some long designed efibrt, a step into the world of busy life — but this step is feebly and 
irresolutely advanced. A ferther progress fully awakens him to his weakness and his folly. The 
volition is in abeyance, which should vivify his forces, and impart to them decision. He now feels 
and perhaps acknowledges his error. 

We could name no book whatever, in which are better exemplified the truth of opinions such as 
these than in the unpretending volume now before us. In almost every respect it is a valuable and 
exceedingly well written treatise. Among the detailed precepu which form its body there is, per- 
liapa, little to be found which the letters of Lord Chesterfield have not alieady given. But without 
the ofiensive heartleasnisss of those very objectionable writings, this American work equals them, at 
least, in all their reputable polats — in vigor of thought and diction, in acumen, in practicabiltty, and 
in evidenees of wordly knowledge. 



A Synopsis of Naturai History f embraetng the Natural History of Animals, with Hunum and 
Cfenmd Ammal Physiology, Botany, Vegetable Physiology, and Oeohgy, Translated from 
the latest French Edition of C. Ltmmmv/Mr, Professor of Natural History in the Hoyal Coir 
lege of Charlemagne / toiM Additions from the Works ofCumer, Uumarii, Laeepede, etc Ar- 
ranged as a Text Book for Schools, By Thomas Wyatt, A. M., Author of Elements of Botany, 
a Manual of Condtokgy, etc. Thomas VkardJe, Philadelphia. 

Mr. Wyatt is fevorably known to the public as the author of an exceedingly well arranged, ac- 
curate, and beautifully illustrated " Conehohgy," and has been mainly instrumenUl, we believe, in 
drawing that public attention to the sciencein this country which is now so obviously manifested. 
We hope that his success with the present publication will be commeiuurate with the wider range 
which he has taken. It cannot be derded that a synopsis such as he now puts forth has been long 
a desideratum. While there has been no deficiency of school books in any one of the sciences em- 
braced vrithin a proper course of Natural History, it must still have occurred to many as singular, 
that in a study whose very existence may be said to depend upon method, there should have been, 
lutherto, no attempt at collecting the parts int) ah easily discernible whole. 

As the work of Mr. Wyatt professes to be simply a translation of the well known Tableaux of 
M. Lemmonnier, we need say little more in the way of recommendation than that all the useful 
spirit of the original has been preeerved— and this we say from penonal knowledge, and the cloaaat 
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inspection and collation. In changing the tabular form of the French pobBcatlon to one better suit- 
ing the purposes of our American schools, some little latitude was of course admissible and unaToid- 
able. The book is a large octavo, beautifully printed on fine paper, and illnstreted bj forty-nine well 
executed plates. Copies, colored with accuracy, under the superintendence of Ifr. James Ackermann, 
ate for sale at our principal bookstores. The whole work does credit to all parties, and should be 
patronized, not less for its intrinsic value than ai a matter of just policy* hy all Philadelphians who 
have the publishing interest of the city at heart. 



SkHtheM ofPubHe Charaders, Discourtea, and E$aayB, To wkieh u added a Di atertaHo n en the 
EhgueneeoftheAneiente, Bjf Henry Lord Brougham. Philadeiphia, E. L, Cfarey and A, 
Hart. 

This b an exceedingly interesting work, and should be in the bands of evifj one who reads at 
all. The first Tolume is made up of the introductions to the diflennt speeches of Loid Bionghamt 
whidi were mtended to ehiddate the history of certain measures diseoflie^ and, inodenlally, of tiia 
periods to which they related. The aim is, to give a picture of the times, in an aooonnt of the per- 
sons who bore the chief part in their transactions, in tiie suppostion that tiie oonm of state afiftiin^ 
theur posture at any given period, and the nature of the difierent measorea propoonded fteta time to 
time, can only be well understood by giving an accurate rep res e ntation of the chanbcters of those 
who figured most remarkably upon tiie stage. This portion of the book embaraces a world of detnl 
concerning Cdbbett, Stephen, Perceval, Rosooe, Lord Castiereagfa, Hohmt, Wilbedbioe, Bcntham, 
Sir James Mackintosh, Canning, Huskisson, Grattan, and others. 

The second volume is occupied with Lord Brougham's inaugural diaeourw on being »"^»1N1 
Lord Hector of the University of Glasgow ; practical observations upon tile educatian of tiie peof^ ; 
and a dissertation on the eloquence of the Ancients ; with an 8|ipendiz of translations from De- 
mosthenes. In the matters here contained. Lord Brougham fully sustains his reputation fiir sound 
sdudarship, as well as profoond and luminous criticism. The whole work is imbued with the twcj 
spirit of the author's own intellect— «n intellect essentially Demosth en ic in tiie almost rude strength, 
directness, and impetuosity of its operations. We cannot too pointedly press this excellent pobti- 
cation upon the attention'of our readers. The following passage is fimn a paper on marriage, di- 
vorce, and legitimacy. 

'< To illustrate by example his (Sir William Scott's) singulariy refined and pungent wit in con- 
versation, or the happy and unexpected quotations with which he embellished it, or the tersely told 
anecdotes with which he enlivened it, vrithout for an instant fatiguing his andienre, would be difil- 
cult — ^because it is of the nature of the refined essence in which the spirit of the best sooiely oon- 
sisfeB, not to keep. When some sudden, and somewhat violent changes of opinion were imputed to 
a learned judge, who was always jocosely termed Mrs. ^ « Varium et muiabUe temper foemma^ 
was Sir William Scott's remark. A celebreted physician having said, somewhat more flippant^ 
than beseemed the gravity of his cloth, ^ Oh, you know, Sir William, aflar forty a man is always 
either a fool or a physician !" *< May'nt he be both. Doctor 1" was the arch re|oinder, with a most 
arch leer, and insinuating voice, half drawled out « A vicar was once," (said his lordship,* presi- 
ding at the dinner of the Admiralty sessions) « so wearied outwith his parish dak confining himself 
eiAirely to the lOOth psalm, that he remonstrated, and insisted upon a variety, which the man pro- 
mised ; but old habit proving too strong for him, tiie old words wen aa nsaal given out next Sun- 
day, ' All people that on earth do dwell.' Upon tins the vicar's temper conld hold oot no longer, 
and^ jutting his head over the desk, he cried, < Damn all people that on earth do dwell I' — a veiy 
compendious form of anathema," added the learned chief oi the spiritual oourt" 

* Sir W. Scott was, during tiie latter yean of his life, created a peer, bj tins tide of Lord Stow- 
ell; but it ii by his foimer name that he is known to the prafioaHon, and to the worid. 
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and to trace the road of run-away negroes, there does not remain a doubt We learn from Rains- 
ford's " History of St Domingo " that they weretiained to the scent of the human footstep, by being 
fed on blood, and rewarded at the end of their long chase, by being encouraged to pull down a figure 
representing a negro, stuffed with the blood and entrails of beasts. On the authority of Slrabo, they 
^d more than this; they were made the means of attack, in a body, on the Gauls, and within our 
•own time, of bringing back the run-away negroes of Jamaica to their duty, having been hired, at a 
great expense, from Cuba, for the purpose. But there is as much difference between the dogs now 
alluded to, and that which we call the English blood-hound, as there is between an English fox- 
hound and an Irish greyhound. In fact, we are well persuaded, that the animals hued on this oc- 
casion from Cuba, were, as nearly as possible, the sort of animal that the celebrated sportsman, Nim- 
rod, saw, and gfave a description of, in his " German Tour," at the seat of Count Hahn, in Germany ; 
which are not altogether unlike the old Irish greyhound, with the exception of being possessed of 
still moie power, as well as great apparent ferocity, — ^which indeed, they stand in need of, as they 
«re used for the chase of the wild hog. It may be recollected by some of the readers of this work, 
that he described the way in which these boar-hounds, as they arc called, were kennelled, to guard 
•against danger to strangers. They were chained to Uie walls of a long gallery-like building, at a 
certain distance from, and opposite to, each other, only leaving a sufficient space for persons to walk 
between them, quite secure from their gripe ; for they were most of them savage, and exhibited sundry 
scars from the tusks of the beasts with which they had contended. 

When speaking of those dogs, he thus expressed myself as to their kind : " They seem to be a 
cross of the old mastiff and the lurcher greyhound, but with more power than belongs to each indi- 
vidually ;'* whereas, the old and true blood-hound is supposed to have sat for the picture which 
Bhakspeare drew of the dog of the highest lepute in the sixteenth centuiy : — 

My hounds are bred out of the Spartan kind, 
So flewed, so sanded ; and their heads are hung 
With eais that sweep away with the morning dew ; 
Crook-kneed and dew-lapp'd, like Thessalian bulls; 
Slow in pursuit, but match'd in mouth like bells, 
Each under each. 

Mr. Tickell, the friend and fellow-laborer of Addison, thus introduces the blood-hound, in his 
■** Poem on Hunting," and with the full license of a poet : — 



Thy care be first the various gifts to trace, 
The minds and genius of the latrant race : 
In powers distinct the different clans excel. 
In sight, or swifhiess, or sagacious smell. 
By wiles ungen'rous some surprise the prey, 
Ajid some by courage win the doubtful day. 
Seest thou the greyhound, how, with glance severe, 
From the close heid he marks the destined deer : 
How eveiy nerve the greyhound's stretch displays, 
The hare preventing to her airy maze ; 
The luckless prey how treacherous tumblers gain, 



And dauntless wolf-dogs shake the lion's mane 1 
O'er all the blood-hound boasts superior skill. 
To scent, to view, to turn, and boldly kill ; 
His fellows' vain alarms rejects with scorn. 
True to the masters' voice and learned horn. 
His nostrils oft, if ancient fame sing true, 
Trace the sly felon through the tainted dew ; 
Once snuffed, he follows with unalter'd aim. 
Nor odors lure him from the chosen game ;* 
Deep>mouth'd be thunders, and inflam'd he views. 
Springs on relentless, and to death pursues. 



We do not, however, wish to be understood to assert, that a dog, known by the term << blood- 
hound," has not been made use of in Great Britain — ^in Scotland in particular, in the civil wars of 
Wallace and Bruce, for example, whose poetical historians relate very interesting anecdotes touching 
Ihe service they rendered their masters ; as, likewise, on the confines of England and Scotland, where 
•the borderers were continually preying upon the herds and flocks of their neighbors; and in Ea- 
•£^nd as well, in the early part of the last century, when deer-stealing prevailed so much, and was 
accounted A capital offence. The celebrated Colonel Thornton, of Thorn ville Royal, Yorkshire, 
England, indeed, had a leash of those animals during his residence at Clapham, in Surry, within the 
last half century, which were the terror of the neighborhood, partly from the name they bore ; — 
neither do I doubt that such dogs might have been, in the course of time, brought to hunt the dry 
foot of man, having been trained to hunt it when touched with something that left a stronger scent 
'Behind it. 

But we must not give credit to all the marvellous stories handed down to us of dogs and their 
breeds. We read of those which were individually more than a match for the lion ; — ^perhaps it was 
in honor of the memory of one of this description, that Alexander the Great gave his name (Perditaa) 
. to a city ! Plutarch speaks of dogs of such courage as outstrips all we experience in our own breed 
of buU-dogs, forasmuch, as he says, they would suffer amputation of their limbs — aye, even of their 
Keads — rather than quit their hold \ ! 

The two dogs on the right-hand in this picture, are what are called Deer-lurchers, in oontndia- 
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tinction to the term Deer-greyhound, and peculiar to Scotland. It is difficult to define this mrie^ 
of dog ; hut we may conclude that he is mongrel bred, of great power ; and reaembling thoee whi^ 
we are told pulled down sixteen bucks, one day after dinner, in Cowdry Park, Sussex, for the amQae-> 
ment of Queen Elizabeth. In fact, the word ** lurcher'* is not definable by the sportsman, fiirther 
than that it implies a fault — that of running foul — for which a thorough-bred modem greyhound is 
certain to obtain a halter. Perhaps the eetnis Gailieua, which is spoken of by Ovid, and held in such 
estimation among the ancients for his pot-fiUing accomplishments, was much such an animal as thi^ 
** as inferior in make and symmetry," as the editor of the ** Courser's Manual" observes, ** to the 
modem greyhound, as the hog-maned top-heavy cobs, which served as Hobson's choice of models to 
Phidias and his brother sculptors, were to Sorcerer and the Darlcy Arabian." 

The following description of the lurcher is given by Laurence (not good authority) in a worik 
called ** Scott's British Field Sports," but acknowledged to be from his pen. « The lurcher, a breed 
some yean since on the decline, is a mongrel fguere — if a mongrel, how can he call him of any 
particular breed 1 He should have said variety ^ J between the greyhound and shepherd dog, or the 
smaller and mongrel mastifil He is a poacher's dog, or kept for the purpose of deception, under ths 
pretence of not being of the hunting species. The lurcher will catch up haies in an enclosed coun- 
try, and some of them, though slow, will lun long and welL" Some years back, a gentleman in 
North Wales had a breed of greyhounds, very raw-boned and wiry-haired, and so far resembling the 
lurcher in their propensities — indeed we may say excelling him — as to have been often known to go 
out by themselves, and, having killed their hare, to bring her home in their mouths. As we are al- 
ways shy of the marvellou9, these dogs were well known in the neighborhood of Pwllheli, a small 
market town in Carnarvonshire. That there did exist several varieties of the greyhound, is a fact wdl 
established ; and that they chaced indifferently the fox, the hare, or the buck. They would, indeed, 
on the Attest and best buck in a herd being shown to them, pursue it by the eye, and if lost for a 
time, recover it by their singularly distinguishing faculty of sight, even should it have regained the 
herd ; but we have reason to believe the species is now lost, and the Highland greyhound is become 
Tery scarce. The last-named dog is of great size and strength, covered with long rough hair, and 
was much esteemed by the powerful Highland chieftains in their magnificent hunting matches. The 
Irish greyhound, used in the chabc of the wolf, is not now to be found in this part of Europe— at all. 
events he is become rare. 



THE SONGS WE USED TO LOVE 
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Tbxbx is a charm in music's breath 

To chaae the shades of care, 
To bid the wrinkled biow of age 

A gleam of sunshine wear — 
A magic spell that makes us yearn 

Again in joy to rove 
ITirough those glad scenes where fint we heard 

The songs we used to love. 

ft brings us back our youth again, 

The sunny days of life. 
It strews fresh roses o'er our paths, 

With hlooming beauty life ; 
The edio of a long loved voice 

Now swelling strains above. 
Comes whispering in gentle notes 

Through songs we used to love. 

We hear the stranger's cardeM lip 

The pensive numbers swell. 
And the quick fluttering of oar hnrti 

Attwta its mighty ipdL 



And teaia— thick tears, we fain would hide. 

The power of memory prove, 
And we call back the days of yore 

In songs we used to love. 

The songs, fhe songs we used to love. 

Oh ! we remember still 
How oft theit echoes sweetly stole 

Around the grass-crown'd hill ; 
Like viewless wings, by spirits borne. 

They seem'd through air to move. 
Still flying ftster than pursued. 

The songs we used to love. 

Then come, young spirit of sweet 

Bright soother — ^bring again 
The faded days of long ago, 

In thy remembered strain. 
And, hand in hand, mine eariy frienda 

Again with me diall rove, 
And I will be a child once more^ 

Lb songa we used to b?e. 
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THE MAN THAT WAS USED UP. 

A TAiB OF THE LATE BUGABOO AND KICKAPOO CAMPAIGN. 



B T XS 6 A K 



' I OAirvoT just now remember when or where I first made the acquaintance of that truly ime-loo]^- 
iDg fellow, Brevet Brigadier General John A. B. C. Smith. Some one did introduce me to the gea- 
tleman, I am snre — at some public meeting, I know very well — ^held about something of great 'uocf 
portance, no doubt — and at some place or other, of this I feci convinced — whose name I have unac- 
countably forgotten. The truth is — that the introduction was attended, upon my part, with a degree 
of anxious and tremulous embarrassment which operated to prevent any definite impressions of 
either time or place. I aip constitutionally nervous — this, with me, is a family failing, and I can't 
Iielp iL In especial, the slightest appearance of mystery — of any point I cannot exactly compr^ 
Iiend — ^puts me at once into a pitiable state of agitation. 

There was sometliing, as it were, remarkable — ^yes, remarkahle, although this is but a feeble term 
1o express my full meaning — ^about the entire individuality of the personage in question. What 
^ Ihis something was, however, I found it impossible to say. He was, perhaps, six feet in height, and 
of a presence singularly commanding. There was an air distingui pervading the whole man, which 
jqpoke of high breeding, and hinted at high biith. Upon this topic — the topic of Smith's personal 
Appearance— I have a kind of melancholy satisfaction in being minute. His head of hair would 
have done honor to a Brutus — nothing could bo more richly flowing, or possess a brighter gloss. 
It was of a jetty black — ^which was also the color, or more properly the no color, of his unimagina- 
Ue whiskers. You perceive I cannot speak of these latter without enthusiasm ; it is not too much 
to say that they were the handsomest pair of whiskers under the sun. At all events, they encircled, 
and at times partially overshadowed, a mouth utterly unequalled. Here were the most entirely even, 
and the roost brilliantly white of all conceivable teeth. From between them, apon every proper oc- 
casion, issued a voice of suipassing clearness, melody, and strength. In the matter of eyes, my ac- 
quaintance was, also, pre-eminently endowed. Either one of such a pair was worth a couple of the 
ordinaiy ocular organs. They were of a deep hazel, exceedingly large and lustrous: and there was 
perceptible about them, ever and anon, just that amount of interesting obliquity which gives force 
to the pregnant observation of Francis Bacon — that « there is no exquisite beauty existing in the 
world without a certain degpree of strangauM in the expression." 

The bust of the General was unquestionably the finest bust I oversaw. For your life you could 
not have found a fiiult with its wonderful proportion. This rare peculiarity set oif to great advantage 
a pair of shoulders which would have called up a blush of conscious inferiority into the countenance 
of the marble ApoUo. I have a passion for fine shoulders, and may say that I never beheld theoi 
In perfection before. His arms altogether w&re admirably modelled, and the fiict of his wearing the 
light in a sling, gave a greater decision of beauty to the left. Nor were the lower limbs less mar- 
veUously superb. These were indeed the nepltu ultra of good legs. Every connoisseur in suol^ 
snattera admitted the legs to be good. There was neither too much flesh, nor too little — neither 
TDdeDeBB nor fragiii^. I could not imagine a more graceful curve than that of the os femoris, an4 
there was just that due gentle {wominence in the rear of the fibula which goes to the conformation 
ef a properly proportioned calf. I wish to God, my young and talented fiiend Chiponchipino, th^ 
flddpCor, ha^ but seen the lege of Brevet Brigadier General John A. B. C. Smith. 

But although men so absolutely fine-looking are neither as plenty as reasons or blackberries, stm 
I ooold not bring myself to believe that the remarkable sometlvng to which I alluded just now-— 
tiiat the odd air of Je ne etna quoi which hung about my new acquaintance— lay altogether, or in* 
deed at all, in the lupreme excellence of his bodily endowments. Perhaps it might be traced to ^ 
-yet here again I could not pretend to be positive. There woe a primness no^ to say stiff- 
, in his cairiage— a degree of meadued, and, if I may 8o.ex|HEes0 it, of rectangolar piecifiiQ^ a^ 
' Dg hifl every movement^ which, oli0erve4 in a more petite figure, would have had the leaat little 
in the world of a£GBctation,pompe8ity , or conatxaint, but which, noticed in a gentleman of his 
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trndotilitod dimetision, was readily placed to the account of reserve, of hauteur, of a commeiidaUB 
sense, in short, of what is due to the dignity of colossal proportion. 

' The kind friend who presented me to General Smith whispered in my ear, at the instant, soiui 
Ifew words of comment upon the man. He was a remarkable man — ^a very remarkahle man — In- 
deed one of the most remarkable men of the age. He was an especial favorite, too, with the ladie*— 
drieiy on account of his high reputation for courage. 

« In thai point he is unrivalled — ^indeed he is a perfect desperado— « downright fire-eater, and no 
mistake/' said my friend, here dropping his voice excessively low, and thrilling me with the myateiy 
df hiBlone. 

" A downright fire-eater, and no mistake — showed thai, I should say, to some purpose, in the late 
tremendous swamp-fight away dovm south, with the Bugaboo and Kickapoo Indians. (Here my 
iifiend placed his forefinger to the side of his nose, and opened his eyes to some extent) Bless my 
soul ! — ^blood and thunder, and all that l^-procUgies of valor ! — ^heard of him, of course 1 — you know 
he's the man" :- 

** Man alive, how do you do? why how are yel very glad to see ye, indeed !'* here interrupted 
the General himself, seizing my companion by the hand as he drew near, and bowing stiffly, but 
profoundly, as I was presented. I then thought, (and I think so still,) that I never heard a clearer 
nor a stronger voice, nor beheld a finer set of teeth — ^but I must say that I was sorry for the inter* 
ruptionyu«/ at that moment f as, owing to the whispers and insinuations aforesaid, my interest had 
been greatly excited in the hero of the Bugaboo and Kickapoo campaign. 

However, the delightfully luminous conveisation of Brevet Brigadier General John A. B. C. 
Smith soon completely dissipated this chagrin. My friend leaving us immediately, we had quite a 
long tcte a tete, and I was not only pleased but really instructed. I never heard a more fluent talker, 
or a man of greater general information. With becoming modesty, he forbore, nevertheless, to 
touch upon the theme I had just then most at heart — I mean the mysterious circumstances attending 
the Bugaboo wai— and, on my own part, what I conceive to be a proper sesse of delicacy forbade 
me to broach the subject, although, in truth, I was exceedingly tempted to do so. I perceived, too^ 
that the gallant soldier preferred topics of phUosophtcal interest, and that he delighted, especially, in 
conunenting upon the rapid march of mechanical invention. Indeed — lead him where I would— 
this was a point to which he invariably came back. 

** There is nothing at all like it,'' he would say ; « ^e are a wonderful people, and live in a won- 
derful age. Parachutes and rail-roads — man-traps and spring guns ! Our steam-boats are 'upon 
every sea, and the Nassau balloon packet is about to run regular tiips (fare either way only twenty 
pounds sterling) between London and Timbuctoo. And who shall calculate the immense influence 
upon social life— upon arts — upon commerce — upon literature — ^rvhich will be the immediate result 
of the application of the great principles of electro-magnetics 1 Nor is this all, let mo assure you ! 
There is really no end to the march of invention. The most wonderful — ^ihe most ingcniou8---and 
let me add, Mr. — Mr. — Thompson, I believe is your name — let me add, I say, the most useful — die 
most truly useful mechanical contrivances, are daily springing up like mushrooms, if I may so ex* 
press myself, or, more figuratively, like— grasshoppers — Uke grasshoppers, Mr. Thompson—- about 
tis and — ah — ah — around us !" 

Thompson, to be sure, is not my name ; but it is needless to say that I lefl General Smith witfi n 
heightened interest in the man, witli an exalted opinion of his conversational powers, andti deep 
sense of the valuable privileges we enjoy in living in this age of mechanical invention. My curi- 
osity, however, had not been altogether satisfied, and I lesolved to prosecute immediate inquiry 
among my acquaintances touching the Brevet Brigadier General himself, and particularly respecting 
d[ie tx«mendou8 events in which he performed so conspicuous a part — quorum pars magna futt-^ 
during the Bugaboo and Kickapoo campaign. 

The first opportunity which presented itself, and which (hcnresco referens) I did not in the leeel 
tfcmple to seize, occurred at the church of the Reverend Doctor Drummummupp, where I found my- 
self established, one Sunday, just at sermon time, not only in the pew but by the side of that worthy 
and communicative little friend of mine. Miss Tabitfia T. Thus seated, I congratulated myself, and 
with much reason, upon the very flattering state of afiTairs. If any person knew any thing about 
Brevet Brigadier General John A. B. C. Smith, that person, it was dear to me, was Miss Tabithn 
T. We telegraphed a few signals, and then commenced, soito voce, a brisk tete a teie, 

« Smith V* said she, in reply to my very earnest inquiry ; ** Smith ! — why not General John A« 
B. C! Bless me,. I thought you knew all about him/ This is a wondczfiilly inventive age ! Hor- 
rid afiair that ! — a bloody set of wretdies, those Kickapoos ! — ^fought like a hero — prodigies of valor- 
immortal renown. Smith! — Brevet Brigadier General John A. B. C! — ^why, you know he'a As 
man" 

<* Man,*' here broke in Doctor Drummummup, at the top of his voice, and with a thump that c 
Hear knocking down the pulpit about our ears ; « man that is bom of a woman hath but a i 
tfane to live — he cometh up and is cut down like a flower I" I started to the extremity of the pew, 
and perceived by the animated looks of the divine, that the wrath which had proved so nearly ftlil 
to the pnlpit had been excited by the whispers of the lady and myself. There was no help ftr it— 
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«o I aubmitked with a good grace, and listened, in all the martyrdom of a dignified ailenoe^ to tiha 
lialance of that very capital dlBcourae. 

Next evening found me a somewhat late visiter at the Rantipole theatre, where I felt sure of satis- 
l^ing my curiosity at once, by merely stepping into the box of those exquisite specimens of affiJnli- 
ty and omniscience, the Misses Arabella and Miranda Cognoscenti That fine tragedian, Climax^ 
however, was doing lago to a very crowded house, and I experienced some tittle difficulty in 
making my wishes understood ; especially, as our box was next to the slips, and completely over- 
looked the stage. 

« Smith V said Miss Arabella, as she at length comprehended the purport of my query ; ^ Smith Y— 
fiThy, not General John A. B. C.!" 

'< Smith 1" inquired Miranda, musingly. " God bless me, did you ever behold a finer figure 1" 

* ** Never,. madam ; but do tell me" 

-« Or so inimitable grace V* 

•* Never, upon my word ! — ^but pray inform me" 

** Or so just an appreciation of stage effect 1" 

'* Madam!" 

** Or a more delicate sense of the true beauties of Shakspeare ? Be so good as to look at that 
leg!" 

** The devil !" and I turned again to her sister. 

« Smith 1" said she, « why, not General John A. B. C! Horrid afiair that, was'nt it ? — great 
wretches, those Bugaboos — savage and so on — ^but we live in a wonderfully inventive age ! — Smith 1 
-^-O yes! great man ! — perfect desperado — immortal renown — ^prodigies of valor ! Never heard// 
{This was given in a scream.) Bl^ my soul ! — ^why he's the man" 

« mandragora. 

Nor all the drowsy syrups of the world. 
Shall ever medicine thee to that sweet sleep 
Which thou owd'st yesterday !" 

liere roared out Climax just in my ear, and shaking his fist in my fiice all the time, in a way that I 
couldn't stand, and I wouldnH, I left the Misses Cognoscenti immediately, and went behind the 
iBcenes for the purpose of giving the scoundrel a sound thrashing. 

At the soiree of the lovely widow Mrs. Kathleen O'Trump, I was very confident that I should 
meet with no similar disappointment Accordingly, I was no sooner seated at the card table, with 
my pretty hostess for a partner, than I propounded those questions whose solution had become a. 
matter so essential to my peace. 

** Smith 1" said my partner, « why not General John A. B. C! Horrid affair that, wasn't iti — 
fliamonds, did you say ? — terrible wretohes, those Kickapooe ! — ^we are playing whist, if you please, 
Mr. Tattle— however, this is the age of invention, most certainly — the age, one may say — the age 
par excellence-spedk French 1 — oh quite a hero— perfect desperado ! — no hearts, Mr. Tattle ! — ^I 
don't beUeve it — immortal renown and all that — ^prodigies of valor ! Never heard// — ^why, bless 
me, he's the man" 

''Mann ? — Captain Mann 1" here screamed some little feminine interloper from the farthest cor* 
mer of the room. « Are you talking about Captain Mann and the duel 1 — oh, I must hear — do tell 
— go on, Mrs. O'Trump !— do now go on !" And go on Mrs. O'Trump did — all about a certain 
Captain Maim who was either shot or hung, or should have been both shot and hung. Yes ! Mrs. 
O'Trump, she went on, and I — I went ofil There was no chance of hearing any thing farther that 
evening in regard to Brevet Brigadier General John A. B. C. Smith. 

Still, I consoled myself with the reflection that the tide of ill luck would not run against me for 
ever, and so determined to make a bold push for information at the rout of that bewitching little 
angel, the graceful Mis. Pirouette. 

« Smith 1" said Mrs. P., as we twirled about together in a pas de Zephyr ^ " Smith ?— why not 
Creneral John A. B. C.I Dreadful business that of the Bugaboos, wasn't iti — terrible creatures, 
those Indians ! — do turn out your toes, I really am ashamed of you — man of great courage, poor 
lellow — ^but this is a wonderful age for invention — O dear me, I'm out of breath — quite a desperado 
—prodigies of valor— n€t;er heard/ /—osjo/i beUeve it — I shall have to sit down and tell you — Smith ! 
vhy he's the man" 

«< Msn-fred, I tell you !" here bawled out Miss Bas-Bleu, as I led Mrs. Pirouette to a seat « Did 
ever any body hear the like ? It's Man-ymf, I say, and not at all by any means Man-Frufa^." 
Here Miss Bas-Bleu beckoned to me in a very peremptory manner ; and I was obliged, will I nill l,^ 
to leave Mrs. P. for the purpose of deciding a dispute touching the title of a certain poetical drama' 
of Lord Byron's. Although I pronounced, with great promptness, that the true title was Man-Fn- 
dat/, and not by any means Man-/red^ yet when I returned to seek for Mrs. Pirouette she was not 
to be discovered, and I made my retreat from the house in a very bitter spirit of animosity against 
4ind whole race of the Ba»*Bleu8. 
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Matters had now assumed a really serioas aspect, and I resolved to call at once upon my par- 
ticular friend, Mr. Theodore Sinivate — ^for I knew that here at least I should get something like de- 
finite information. 

** Smith 1" said he, in his well known peculiar way of drawling out his syllables ; ** Smith? — ^whj 
not General John A — B — C.I Savage affair that with the Kickapo-o-o-o-os, was*nt it? Say ! don't 
you think so ? — perfect desperara-ado — great pity, 'pon my honor ! — wonderfully inventive age ! — 
pro-o-odigies of valor ! By the by, did you ever hear about Captain Mann V* 

** Captain Mann be d — —d !" said I, « please to go on with your story." 

«* Hem !^-oh well ! — ioute la meme eho-o-oae, as we say in France. Smith, eh ? Brigadier 
General John A — B — C? I say — (here Mr. S- thought proper to put his finger to the side of 
his nose) — ^I say, you don*t mean to insinuate now, really, and tiuly, and conscientioufdy, that you. 
don't know all about that affair of Smith's as well as I do, eh ? Smith ? John A — B — C.? Why» 
bless roe, he's the ma-a-an" 

« Mr. Sinivate," said I, imploiingly, " is he the man in the mask ?" 

** N(H>o !" said he, looking wise, " nor the man in the mo-o-o-on." 

This reply I considered a pointed and positive insult, and I left the house at once in high dudgeon^ 
with a firm resolve to call my friend, Mr. Sinivate, to a speedy account for his ungentlcmanly con- 
duct and ill breeding. 

In the meantime, however, I had no notion of being thwarted touching the information I desired. 
There was one resource lefl me yet. I would go to the fountain head. I would call forthwith upon, 
the Greneral himself, and demand, in explicit terms, a solution of this abominable piece of mystery. 
Here at least there should be no chance for equivocation. I would be plain, positive, peremptory — 
as short as pie-crust — as concise as Tacitus or Montesquieu. 

It was early when I called, and the General was dressing ; but I pleaded urgent business, and was 
ahovm at once into his bed-room by an old negro valet, who remained in attendance during my visit. 
As I entered the chamber, I looked about, of course, for the occupant, but did not immediately per-^ 
ceive him. There was a large and exceedingly odd-looking bundle of something which lay close 
by my feet, on the floor, and, as I was not in the best humor in the world, I gave it a kick out of 
the way. 

''Hem I ahem ! rather civil that, I should say !" said the bundle, in one of the smallest, the- 
weakest, and altogether the funniest little voices, between a squeak and a whistle, that ever I heard 
in all the days of my etistence. 

** Ahem ! rather civil that, I should observe !" ^I fidrly shouted with tenor, and made off at a 

tangent, into the farthest extremity of the room. 

« God bless me, my dear fello-^r," here again whistled the bundle, " what — ^what — ^what — ^why 
what is the matter ? I really believe you don't know me at all." 

** No — no — no/" said I, getting as close to the wall as possible, and holding up both hands io 
the way of expostulation ; " don't know you — know you — know you — cfon'/ know you at aU ! 
Whert^s your master ?" here I gave an impatTent squint towards the negro, still keeping a tight 
eye upon the bundle. 

** He ! he ! he ! he-aw ! he-aw ! he-aw !" cachinnated that delectable specimen of the human 
family, with his mouth fairly extended from ear to ear, and with his fore6nger held up close to his 
face, and levelled at the object of my apprehension, as if he was taking aim at it with a pistol. 

** He! he ! he ! he>aw ! he-aw ! he-aw ! — what, you want Mass Smif ? Why, dar's him !" 

What could 1 say to all this — what could I ?" I staggered into an arm-chair, and, with staring 
eyes and open mouth, awaited the solution of the wonder. 

'** Strange yon shouldn't know me though, isn't it ?" presently re-squeaked the bundle, which I 
now perceived was performing, upon the floor, some inexplicable evolution, very analogous to the 
drawing on of a stocking. There was only a single leg, however, apparent 

** Strange you shouldn't know me, though, isn't it ? Fompey, bring me that leg !" Here Pom- 
pey handed the bundle a very capital cork leg, all ready dressed, which it screwed on in a trice, and 
then it stood upright before my eyes. Devil the word could I say. 

** And a bloody action it was** continued the thing, as if in a soliloquy ; ** but then one musn't 
fight with the Bugaboos and Kickapoos, and think of coming off with a mere scratch. Pompey, 
ni thank you now for that arm. Thomas (turning to me) is decidedly the best hand at a cork leg; 
he Uvea in Race street, No. 79 — stop, I'll give you his card ; but if you should ever want an arm, 
my dear fellow, you must really let me recommend you to Bishop." Here Pompey screwed en an 
arm. 

** We had rather hot work of it, that you may say. Now, you dog, slip on my shoulders and 
bosom — Pettitt makes the best shoulders, but for a bosom you will have to go to Ducrow." 

« Bosom!" said I. 

** Pompey, will you never be ready with that wig ? Scalping is a rough process after all; but 
then you can procure such a capital scratch at Do L'Orme's." 

«Saatch!" 

•* Now, you nigger, my teeth ! Pot a good set of these you had better go to Parmly's at once 
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high prices, but excellent work. I swallowed some very capital articles, though, when the big Bug- 
aboo rammed rae down with the butt end of his lifle." 

" Butt end ! — ram down ! — my eye !" 

** O yes, by the by, my eye-— here, Pompey, you scamp, screw it in ! Those Kickapoos are not 
so very slow at a gouge— but he's a belied man, that Dr. Williams, aficr all ; you can't imagine how 
well I see with the eyes of his make.'' 

I now began very clearly to perceive that the object before me was nothing more or less than my 
new acquaintance. Brevet Brigadiei General John A. B. C. Smith. The manipulations of Pomjpey 
had made, I must confess, a very striking difference in the appearance of the personal man. The 
Toice, however, still puzzled mc no little ; but even this apparent mystery was speedily cleaved U|>. 

" Pompey, ;ou black rascal,'*' squeaked the General, " I really do believe you would let me go ooi 
without my palate." 

Hereupon the negro, giumbling out an apology, went up to his master, opened his mouth wilh 
the knowing air of a horse jockey, and adjusted therein a somewhat singular looking machine^, in a 
very dexterous manner, that I could not altogethei comprehend. The alteration, however, in the 
whole expression of the countenance of the General wa:; instantaneous and surprising. When he 
again spoke, his voice had resumed the whole of that rich melody and strengtli which I had noticed 
upon our original introduction. 

<« D — n the vagabonds !" said lie, in so clear a tone that I positively started at the change, '* d— n 
the vagabonds ! they not only knocked in the roof of my mouth, but took the trouble to cut off at 
least seven-eighths of my tongue. There isn't Bonfanti's equal, howcvei, in America, for really 
good articles of this description. I can recommend you to him with confidence, (here the General 
bowed,) and assuie you that I have the greatest pleasure in so doing." 

I acknowledged this kindness in my best manner, and now took leave of my friend at once, with 
a perfect understanding of the state of affairs — ^with a fujl comprehension of the mystery whidi had 
troubled me so long. It was evident It was a clear case. Brevet Brigadier General John A. B • 
C. Smith was the man ^was 

THE MAir TH1.T WAS 17 8 Z D UP. 
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The FalryUnd tir our corrv'spoi.di'at is not orthodox. His dcicriptioii diflTcrs fruiu all rt'C4.ived accovntiof Cke 
cmiRtry— but oiir readers will pui-doii the extravagance tor the vigor of the delineation. 



Di^i \alcs — and shadowy floods — 
And cloudy-looking woods, 
Whose forms wu can't discover 
For the tears that drip all over. 
Huge moons there wax and wane- 
Again — again — again — 
Ev'ry moment of the iiight-^ 
Forever changing places — 
And thoy put out the star-light 
With the breath from (heir pale faces ; 
About twelve by the n:oon-diaI 
One, wwre/Jmy than, the rest 
(A sort which, upon trial, 
They have found to be tlic best) 
Comes down — ^stlU down — and down 
With its centre on the crown 
Of a niountain's eminence. 
While its wide circumference 
In easy drapery falls 
Over hamlets, and rich halls. 
Wherever they may be — 
O'er the strange woods — o'er the i 
Over spirits on the wing^— 



Over every drowsy tiling — 
And buries thojn up quite 
In a labyrintli of light — 
And then, how deep ! ! deep ! 
Is the passion of ihcu sleep ! 
In the morning they aiise. 
And their moony covering: 
Is soaring in the skies, 
With the tempests as they to&s, 

I«ike almost any thing — 

Or a yellow Ali>atross. 
They use that moon no more 
For the same end as before — 
Videlicet a tent — 
Which I think extiavagant : 
Its atomics, however. 
Into a shoivor dissever. 
Of which those butterflies 
Of Earth, who seek the skies. 
And so come down again, 
(The unbelieving things !) 
Have brought a specimen 
Upon their quivering wings. 
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CHAPTER II. 



THE HASTY WORD.— THE PARTING. 

t 

Foiigct it, oh forget the sonnd 
That had auch fatal power to wonnd I 
It was not meant to deeply dwell 
With fuch a dark and wicVring^speU ; 
It waa aot meant to pre a jpain 
I'hat kind tones could not heal again. 
A hasty word will sometimes start 
From oat an ororhardened heart. 
That tears, howerer fast they fall. 
Can ne*er again its sound reeall ; 
And time, as still it onwanl loUs, 
Dirides y«t n ore the onee knit souls. 
Until the heart is only stirred 
With memofy of ahwty wonl. 

Mut C, H, H^aterman. 

F«B some moments tUe cousins were silent To a third person it would have appeared quite a 
8 cenc. The young De Bcrrian stood gloomily apart He was a boy in years, but under a somewhat 
saddened demeanor, indicating a maturity of thought beyond Iiis age — he hid the fire and haughti- 
XMH of a high-born southron. It is no comfor Libia thiing — a flat rejection— for there is no humilia- 
tion so rcsourcclesB as that of personal vanity. P/idc humbled has it.s balm in the <<soul" — ^but 
wounded vanity, lilic a butterfly beaten down in a shower, only soils its wings the more when it 
tries to fly. 

Gatbariae looked a3 smilini; as a Hebe, for at flist she wickedly enjoyed her lover's chagrin ; yet 
she felt for him ; her own pride, and she had a plenty, whit>pcred tlic scorn of a refusal. She would 
^ not have forgiven another of her sex who bad rejected her noble cousin. Ah! the archer's feathered 
messenger of sighs was on the air, and the aim was fatal. Her splendid eye languished behind their 
Uflhes strung with steaUng tears. Tbe roses, white and red, were vanquished by turns upon her 
cheeks, and her frame tlirilied with the luxury of maiden fe<ir as she thought *' hq,w delightful it will 
be to diase away his frowns ! Til smile my sweetest, for oh ! this must be love !" Alas that our best 
veflolves are often a moment too late ! There 'u a fatality in every passing minute, and the traveller 
oftoa hurries to the shore but in time to see his bark adrift. 

Catharine did smile her sweetest, for her look was the tender charity of an angel. ** Tell me, 
Knight of the Rueful Visage," she asked in tones of heavenly consolation, " why standest thou here 
forlorn? Hast basaly left the collcgo tilt and tournnmont for the bower of thy lady-lovel " 

<< I am happy, exceedingly so, that I have somcihing gratifying to tell you," answered Walter, 
with a bitter expression of pleasure — *< I am expelled." 

» Expelled ! Walter Do Benian expelled ! for what 1 my dearest cousin," cried she fecUngly, as 
•he took his burning han<l, and looked with tears into his face. . 

" For fighting a duel," was the stem and measured reply. 

The vision that paled before him haunted De-Barrian for years through the moan of tlie sea and 
the stillness of the night-watch. Slowly her white hands pressed away from her ashy face the ring- 
lets that would have hid its anger. She drew herself up, and scanned the astonished youth as if 
meditating whether he were worthy a curse. He would have given worlds to have recalled his 
Nokleaa speech, for the withering gaze of the imperious and indignant Catharine was freezing his 
young heart 

*< And you have dared," she spoke at length in wildest scorn, " to lay at my ieet the insulting 
kwe of a duellist ; you would lead me to the holy altar with a hand of blood — ^wreathe the brow of 
Qatharine Hannan with bridal flowers that hide a murderer*a ateel ! Leave me sir, forever." 
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The first Boft pencilling of the riaing moon fell npon her £aice, before lo beautiful in its coquettish 
play ; but now it was pale and stark as of one who has met the shaft of death in the utterance of a 
curse. -She turned away with a gesture of eternal parting, and desolation fell upon her unhappy 
cousin as when the leaves of the almond faint at the sweep of the desert's breath. Nothing in feel- 
ing is so intensely miserable as the shrinking wretchedness of the young heart before the gloom of 
a hopeless future. Starting distractedly, as a mourner denied at the prison gate, the young man 
caught his stately cousin by the arm, and wildly implored her thus — 

« Hear me but a moment, unjust Catharine, for, by Heaven, I go as you bid me. When your 
brother and mine was taken away, you bowed to the woe of blighted promise— the misery of cheer- 
less loveliness — oh ! by that remembrance I plead a moment's hearing ; for the grass is long on my 
mother's grave, who loved you no less than me— I am alone ; for your curse— yes yours — is yet 
ringing on this air. Why is love— devotion — a crime ? Why am I, who never breathed your name 
but as a votary at his shrine, sparned with words too damning for the doom of a fiend 1 It is hard 
when OUT feelings, our weaknesses, arc slighted by the indifTcrent ; but when our dearest hopes are 
scorned by those we love, it is more bitter than a dishonored grave^Catharine, my couenn and play- 
mate, forgive me, for I go forever." 

« Go, and never again may my eyes light on one of that hated class that murdered my brother.'' 

« Yet that brother was a duellist." 

** Leave me, leave me, never speak to me again !" she wildly shrieked. 

« Never," slowly repeated De Bcrrian, folding his arms, more in sorrow than in anger, at the dan- 
gerous perversity of his adored cousin. She deigned not a look, but moved haughtily off; and then 
the fiery pride of his nature flashed in Walter's stem deef> eye, and the blood of a lofly soul that 
scorns to dear up a causeless wrong, hurried and tingled in lus cheek. 

« Your lesson is bitter but well taught, Miss Harman. I can be as proud and unbending as you, 
for the Harman blood runs here in a heart as easily taught to hate as your own. Yet my hands are 
stainless. It was my glory to love you honerably. You have conquered, but never triumphed ; for 
Brutus goes not bound to Rome. I am young," continued De Berrian, in the fubiess of hb injury, 
** and the world was beautiful before me. I felt within a soul of honor and love, and woman was my 
idoL Give me afiection and happiness, I said, and fame will haunt me not; for even in ambition's 
"Wildest flight there are pauses when the fairest theme of fancy's muse is a cottage and a wife. Of- 
ten when I have seen two trusting hearts twining together in the delicious confidence of wedded 
bliss, where fond eyes read each other's longing, and warm lips met to print it in a blush, I have 
said with the rapture of untried hope, < I too will one day be like one of these.' I could have lived 
and died a gentleman and a benefactor, but that dream is past, and the hand of Catharine has lilted 
the vcU." 

No answer was made. Not a softening look or swimming tear told the youth that he was for- 
given. In lofty silence the cousins threaded the moonlit grove, and walked towards tlie house, their 
tall shadows &lling before them as dark as the future to each. 

The gouty old papa was in the most forbidding temper. He had seated himself with a pipe in the 
piazza, and his ailing foot, redolent of camphor and penniroyal, and flaming in regimentals of flan- 
nel, was cushioned on a high-backed chair. The soft odor of the many flowcra that Catharine had 
taught to twine along the railing and pillars stole sweet around with dew and moonlight, and 
soothed the martyr to gentility in spite of his gout He was in a fair way to pass an hour without 
an oath, and wanted but a kiss from his daughter to b^ perfectly ethcrealized. The veteran was n 
fiunous hunter of foxes, and kept a community of hounds. He was, too, a lover of cats — ^a &ing 
unusaal with his sex, and singularly startling considering his antipathy to virgins of the old school. 
Now c&ts and hounds are mortal foes ; with them every look is a national reflection ; they are sparring 
day and night, not unlike a maiden aunt and a romantic miss when a lover is in question. Sudden- 
ly^ an animated bark and a furious rustle in the shrubbery, nearly jerked the old gentleman from a 
sleepy obtuse to a stark right angle. It was the opening of his favorite hound, who, in a moment, 
was wheeling and dodging in full cry. The old hunter felt himself bounding over hedge and ditch, 
neck or nothing, on a clear frosty morning. Smacking his pipe by way of a horsewhip, he dapped 
his hand to his mouth and rung a lusty whoop, when his favorite cat, with his &vorite hound in 
full chase in her wake, doubled the corner handsomely, and bore down the piazza under every rag 
of canvas. The fleet Grimalkin, being of clean run and lighter draught, hauled her courses, and 
made harbor under the chair that supported the rebellious limb. Instantly her long pennant was 
run up, and she opened a broadside of fire at the enemy beyond the chevaux-de-frtse. The defiance 
was mutual, and, in the desperate cutting out, the chair was capsized, and the unlucky foot fell by 
the board in the hottest of the fight The fierce Grimalkin, like some brimstone pirate with whom 
eveiy strange sail is an enemy, threw her grapnels aboard the helpless prize, and a furious mel^ for 
possession ensued. Snaps, squalls, and clapper-clawings, in the earnest interchange of feline and 
canine courtesy, were showered on the fated foot— a lesson to all mediatora. The old gentleman 
howled and swore tremendously, for he never did either by halves, and the staggered belligerents 
threw national honor to the devil, and made hasty sail with color» struck. By this time, the silent 
cousins were coming slowly up the walk. Seeing a stranger with his daughter, the wntfay M 
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go&ilenian swore len, and loimded off hu last period as they approached. Catharine retreated 
wi&out a wovd into the houae, and Walter made himaelf known to hia uncle. Neither was in the 
aweeteat humor, and the interview was the eaeence of formality. 

« You mum somewhat unexpectedly," hemmed the uncle, with a grim glance at his bedraggled 
loot. 

" I have left college," responded the nephew with a bow that would have done honor to an am> 



•• Left sir ! Left — ^when you were to graduate in a few months ! I don't remember that you con- 
sulted me on the occasion" — and the uncle put an arm akimbo, and thrust his lips together till they 
might have been mistaken for a piece of putty that had accidentally fidlen on a gravel walk. 

** Nor I, sir — ^the formality of your advice was dbpensed with. I am expelled," was the courteous 
reply. 

** Expelled ! hillo !" sung out the uncle, grabbing at his crutch. « How dare you sir ? hey — 
what for, sir 1" 

** When you question me in a more gentlemanly manner I will answer. Pray keep your tem- 
per — ^it will aggravate your pain. I regret that I so rashly communicated the distressing intelli- 
gence ; you are not equal to it," advised the affectionate nephew, as his uncle almost jumped out of 
his seat 

« High times, by Jupiter — you penniless dog !— jawed in my own house ! what am I coming tol" 
thundered the old gentleman, stamping the wrong foot in his rage. 

** Penniless dog !" shouted De Berrian, as a terrible frown gathered on his blackened blow, <* ha f 
then this is the secret of my kind reception elsewheie," glancing at the agitated Catharine, who had 
hurried to the door. He stood erect and haughty before his astonished guardian. ** When, sir, my 
dying mother gave her orphan son to her only brother's care, her pure soul was happy in its flight, 
for your tean bespoke protection. I thank God she witnesses not this humiliation. Farewell for- 
ever." 

The young man wheeled away fiom his stupified uncle with a burning brain. As he neared the 
dirubbery, Catharine stretched her arms imploringly towards him, and hoarsely sobbed his name. 
The recall was never heard, and she pressed her hands upon her bursting forehead in a fearful strug- 
gle of pride and i egret ; her long magnificent hair fell darkly on her cheeks, and hot tears trickled 
&st between her tapering fingers. 

Waiter stood by the tree where, an hour before, in the dream of hope and thrill of love, he met 
his beautiful cousin after an absence of years. Her fawns came skipping to meet him, and fled 
fiightened at their mistake. De Berrian bitterly laughed, and strode to the bank of the bay. The 
•ails of the distant ship loomed bright in the moonshine like a tall bank of floating snow. A large 
flag, which arose and fell with a caressing breeze, appearing and vanishing as a thing of air, seemed 
to oill him on. The ship was tacking towards him, and springing suddenly into a frail batteau, he 
ptted the oars with a muscular arm. Soon his white and beautiful home, the grassy-green 'play- 
ground of his boyhood, the shore, the cli£b, and every well-remembered spot, were blended, softened, 
lost in the broad wake of the moon, rippling in a thousand smiles at the wooing of the gentle gale. 
A gruff voice hailed De Berrian from the bow of the ship, and shooting his boat alongside, he 
climbed actively ovei the gangway. And that gifted youth — that orphan boy — in one abort hour 
was robbed of all of life except its bitterness ? 

The next evening was gay and lovely as May and light hearts could make it The birth-night 
ball was a brilliant affair, llie lighted and embowered promenades, the garden, pavilllons of vines 
and roses, the piazzas, haUs and saloons of the Harman mansion were echoing to music and revehy. 
Youth and beauty were teeming there in all their freshness and witchery, and the queenly and ac- 
complished Catharine was the star of every eye. She played and sung, and the lips of beauty 
hushed their ravishing converse to hear the melody of a Seraph. She flashed in the witty tete-a4iie, 
and tongues were silent before her that elsewhere dropped the brightest gems of thought And when 
she moved in the magic elegance of the dance, airy and graceful as one of those exquisite shapes 
that float in a half-remembered dream, every eye worshiped her, and not a heart around but sighed 
when the music ceased. 

Catharine Harman stood before her mirror that night, and a lovely female friend unfastened the 
jewels in her superb hair, which the restless beauty tossed and flung in splendid negligence. That 
evening had been one of intoxicating triumph, and Catharine seemed in the highest spirits. Yet 
there was a wildness in hei gayety, an unnatural thrill in her frequent laugh that startled herself. 
The eye was too rapid and unearthly in its brilliancy ; the check too flushed, or, rather, the whole 
hee wore that deep scailet tint that tells of feverish excitement. How strange that the breaking 
heart should mock itself by the counterfeit of spirits ! The wild and bounding stream hurries only 
to exhaust itself^— though the sunlight plays on the summer cloud, there is trouble in its bosom, and 
a shadow behind. 

The lovely friends had laughed long and gayly over the incidents of the ball. They had nearly 
finished their graceful task of disrobing ornaments from beauty that needed not their help, when 
Catharine abruptly asked — 
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" Do you know, Isabel, the secret of a woman*8 power over these boasting lords of creation t" 

" I must ask you," she answered, « experience teaches well." 

** Not another compliment to-night, sweet innocence. Their lightness has already ethereolized y»ux 
unambitious Kate — but yes, I will take yours up on second thought ; for, coming from one of the 
sex, sure it is a priceless curiosity." 

" Then be generous as I, and give me the secret." 

<'If you promise not to rival me, dearest," said the winning Catharine, softly pressing a hand on 
each cheek of Isabel, and kissing a pair of lips almost as temptuig as her own. ** Like the strength 
of Sampson, the spell of a woinan's enchantment lies in her hair, her rich, curling, magnificent hair. 
What are your swimming eyes, without their moleskin brows and earners hair lashes 1 Just imft- 
gine what the bewitching face and elegant head of yours would look like, were it shorn of ita mamj 
dress of ringlets ! Ah ! Isabel, this is Cupid's own ambush, and see here !" she added, flinging the 
long, dancing curls over her friend's white and lieautifol bosom, and turning her to the minor, 
'* there is nature's most lovely sight, beauty unadorned. Oh ! if our husbands could not love us for 
ourselves, then indeed is love a phantum." 

"Indeed, Catharine," laughed the amused and flattered Isabel, " beside afibrding a fatal ambush to 
die puissant boy-god, I think too that female hair furnishes him witli his vaunted silken chains. When 
we were sweet, friendship- swearing sixteen, I think I saw such a chain on tlie wrist of your bashful 
cousin — when will he be home again 1" 

It was well that her unbound tresses shaded the instant paleness of her countenance, else Cothu- 
line had betrayed the intense emotion the question elicited. *' I thought he might have been here 
to-night," she answered in a quivering tone. 

An hour afler, when nothing was heard but the gentle breathing of the sleeping Isabel, Catharino 
hod stolen from her arms, and mingled her tears with the dew of the flowers that hung heavy with 
their ewect burden in the windows. Long and bitter was that reverie. The crowded inddents «ad 
giddy eclat of the past day had shut out reflection, or rather she had sought their excitement through 
dread of thought. But in that still hour when the moon taught gentleness, and the stars led memory 
home, she thought of her wronged cousin. It was the hour when the heart owns its truth. Tnilihy 
like echo, dwells in solitude, startling with her floating whisper the burdened soul that seeks her 
communion. He was gone forever! " Will he come back 1 will he forgive me?" she almoot 
shrieked — «< O I will pray the stars for tears — the dove for her imploring glance to plead a pardon ; 
and then he is luid of this heart forever. He said he loved me ! liove ! mysterious power. I 
knew thee not l)eforc." She ceased, for the moon was sinking under the dusky line of the far-off 
shore ; her shadov/ fell like a long still pillar of light across the sleeping bay, and then all was dork, 
still, and myblic. 

One who trifles with aflbction ii like the too envious seer who peers over tlie cavern's brink, hold- 
ing only a sleMdiT switch. Love is the frail and In^auliful flower reared in a lady's boudoir. Ten- 
der as i!i(' hand that caroi^scs its leaves, ii blooms tlie type of its lovely pricstesn. Sighs are its dew 
and its summer wind. A flower so fleeting, vet O I so exquisitely prized, perishes at tlie out-door 
blast. 



CHAT TEH III. 

THE PORT— THE SAILING OF THE SEA-GULL. 

It was an autumnal mom in 1812, and the domes, towers and steeples of the monumental city 
loomed bright and glancing above a soa of vaoor, like distant ships becalmed. Here and thoro groups 
of roofs and chimneys, frowning with smoke, and port-like windows were anchored, like floating bot- 
teries, on tho white expanse. The Are- wand of the magician Sun touched the heavy canopy ; it 
folded grandly up, and the city stood awake. A rambling noise of far oflf wheels and hells gathered 
depth and distinctness till the eternal roar of the crowded mart flonted on the chilly morning air.— 
Yet it was not all tlic bustle of tra<lo. The shrill music of the pipe, and the rolling tones of the 
drum lent an echo to the passing aii. Hundreds of flags were hanging around and afar, from the 
heights and shipping ; but they were not the peaceful telegraphs of tommerce, for when the buoy- 
ant breeze unfurled their blazoned folds the banner of stars and stripes was proudly flung alee. 

War had l)een declared between Great Britain and America. A billow of that tremendous storm 
that had lashed Europe into foam, had strayed across the Atlantic, and drowned the lights of peace 
along Uie coast The spirit of a brave people had risen from vain fury at unprovoked aggression to 
a noble consciousness of equality. A chivalric eagerness for the contest at once pervaded allclaMoe 
of the people ; for already the iron thunder of the Constitution had rolled across the deep to tell the 
proud court of Sl James that a rival star was sliining on the sea. 

business was at a stand, yet every body was busy ; thousands of citizens were thronging the streets. 
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Behind, th« ample flags that flaunted over them, the distant observer might note the solid ranks and 
even tramp of the militaiy. The port was alive with boats passing and hailing. A few bay-craft 
were standing up, which were boarded by the corioas and idle, who for once were determined to be 
asthr for the good of the country. Every arrival seemed freighted with the destiny of the nation, and 
a large crowd, hungry for news, stood upon the wharves. Now and then a burst of artillery was 
heard, which called forth vast shouting and vociferous patriotism. The splendid and unexpected 
victory of the Constitution had elated a people *' unused to conquest and uncertain of their own 
powers." Every soul was ready to fight — ^no matter what — tho devil, or any thing in general — ^yet 
an had an especial hankering to cufTthe stout corporation of old John Bull on his vaunted ocean 
home. Nor was this " all talk and no cider," for they of the monumental city have gathered laurels 
on hard-won fields, and their fleet cruisers, in distant soas, have overhauled and downhaulcd many 
a flag of the enemy. The brave will ever honor and reward valor, else whence that proud title *< Mo> 
numental?" 

A short distance from the wharf, at the lower part of the city, lay a small half-brig, half-schooner- 
looking craft, which at a glance fastened attention by the sui passing beauty of her model. She was 
of that peculiar and singularly elegant class well known in American ports as an hermaphrodite 
brig. Her masts were tall and wand-likc, with narrow shrouds, and a beautiful rake ; her white 
tspeiing spars were bright and clean, and her rigging throughout was in tasteful and elegant style. 
She sat long and low in tho water, and swung with the breeze as gay and light as a floating plume. 
A single white streak of paint, clear and even as if cut out of pearl, swept,, with a scarcely percepti- 
ble curve, along the dark leaden hull, and a small snowy sea-gull, with crouched nock and half ex* 
tended wings, seemed ready to fly from tho ornamented bow. There was a flourish of golden sea- 
grass on her handsome stem, wliich was almost brushed by the long stripes of the United Stales' 
flag as it flaunted over the taflraiL Four port holes on each side icvealed the black months of as 
many carmen ; a long eighteen pounder was poised upon a pivot abaft the foremast, and two ports 
for stem chasers opened on each side of the wheel. A pilot signal was flying at the fore. 

The appearance of the vessel was that of a privateer, and the bustle and hurrah of recn^ting disci* 
pline which a seaman's eye quickly detects, attached her at once to that daring and somewhat eqoi* 
vocal class. Her ofllccrs were brave and skillful, and she was manned by a choice crew of nearly 
one hundred men, whom patriotism, or the more seductive spirit of gain, had drawn together. 

Privateering has been quaintly called " a school of piracy," and probably with some truth ; but it 
is no prejudice to say that American privateers in the late American war are a noble exception. Th« 
navy was small as it was gallant, and private armed vessels might rather have been regarded sharers 
of the national defence than speculating plunderers. It is well known that they paid their respects 
to all vessels of tho enemy, making no invidious distinction between armed and unarmed. Many 
gallant men played at that brilliant game from the purest national feeling ; and what American^ 
when reading the history of their daring victories in the last war, would withhold the meed of ap* 
plause and gratitude ? 

Bat now there was a sudden stir on board the Sea-Gull. The boatswain's whistle split the air, 
and the loud " all hands up anchor," startled a gallant airay of blue jackets to their duty. The nu- 
meious boats that had crowded around the brig put ofi^ and cloud after cloud of clean new canvas 
boomed gladly in the gale. With a graceful careen to leeward, she glided like magic away. The 
drum and fi(b stiuck up a stirring march, and a long and thrilling shout burst from the admiring 
crowd on the wharves. She clipped it beautifully past the fort, her happy flag waving recognition to 
the large ensign that presided frowningly over the batteries. Another shout—i-a whiff of smoke firom 
the deck*— a single gun — and the Sea-Gull was away on the wave. 



[To be wntlaued.] 



T O 



Fai? xnaideay let thy generous h«art 
FsDmits present pathway partno^— 

Being every thing which now thou art, 
Be nothing which thoa art not 



So with the world thy gentle waj«, 

Thy unassuming beauty, 
Thy trath--«hall be a theme of praise 

Forever, and love a duty. 
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A FBW years ago, I resided for a short time, during the summer months, in the little Tillage of 
P****>*, the hoiough-town of one of the central counties of that unpretending state, to which tho 
name of Irving's sleeping hero is now most usually applied. It was a letired place. There was 
little of the stateliness and pride, the gloss and tinsel show of more frequented spots. The surround- 
ing country could boast no grand imposing views, yet the scenery was indeed lovely and picturesque. 
It needed the murmuring music of no Tivoli to give it interest, Uie blaze of no J5tna to lend a richer 
or more glowing tint to its skies. The prospect was one the eye delights to dwell upon. No ap* 
pearance of the elaborate efforts of Art was visible, but all was clothed in the sweet simplicity of 
Kature's garb. To a mind such as mine, the quiet seclusion of the neighboring groves, vested in their 
own thick foliage, was always inviting. I was one the world might suppose habitually gay, yetwaa 
it otherwise. At times dark and burning thoughts crowded through my aching brain. I withdrevr 
from the society of my fellow mun, and rejected with embittered heart his proffered sympathy. Thea 
did I love to wander forth alone, to breathe the free air of the hills, crowded wilh verdure ; to listen 
to the rich melody of the feathered warblera, for they could soothe my gloomy feelings and divert 
from their rough channel my feveied thoughts. Among the many retreats of my melancholy, there 
was one peculiarly a fiivoiite, but a short stroll from my dwelling. It was the humble cottage of a 
faithful servant, who had numbered more than a century of years ; now sheltered in his decaying age 
hy the affectionate giatitude of his master's only representative. Him, when a boy, he had often 
fondled on his knee and breathed for his welfare his simple prayer, with that purity and intensity of 
feeling that came from the heart. There was a wildness about his home that made it deeply in. 
teresting and romantic. Around his little dwelling, consUucted comfortably yet without reference 
to taste, the luxuriant grass spread its tapestried freshness, and thiee or four giant oaks, veterans tjs 
himself, over its moss-covered roof had interwoven their branches, as if with solicitude to guard him 
from the heat of a southern sun. A few paces in the rear, embedded in a thicket of plum trees, was 
a modest grave, scarcely now to be distinguished. Above it the yellow jessamine hung in graceful 
festoons, filling the air with its exquisite fragrance, while the white rose, sweet-briar, and honeysuckle^ 
clustered in loveliness, appeared here and there through the interstices of the shrubbery, as if to tempt 
the heedless stranger to the perilous adventure of reaching them. Such was his choice for the re- 
treat of his declining yeara, near the mouldering remains of a master whom he ever tenderly re- 
membered, and expected to join in a happier world with the mild piety of the christian's hope. For 
the last twenty yeara of his life he had seldom passed the immediate limits of his little farm. His 
wants, which were few, were weekly supplied from the village by the filial attention of a grandson, 
who had now attained the age of manhood, and his store of luxuries increased by contributions of 
his favorite weed from visiten, and the small presents I found it in my power occasionally to supply. 
In the worn outlines of a form attenuated and bent by the ravages of time might be detected the 
vestiges of a once athletic and vigorous frame. The presence of some he scarcely noticed, but me 
he always met with the smile of younger days. He was one of the few remaining links connecting 
the present and the olden time. Seated by his side, I have often listened with eager joy and throb- 
bing heart to his many stories. He would seek to beguile my visits with all the wonted garrulity of 
old age — tell me of our fathers — ^paint the scene in which they moved in the strong color of 
truth. There in the distance, where the country court-house once stood, he would point out the 
spot where the haughty Briton dared to plant his tent on freedom's soil; — ^where his own cottage 
rose, encamped the patriot force. With kindling eye, he would trace the hasty retreat — the spirited 
purauit, and the well-contested though unequal fight of the allie»— the startling danger of a too gal- 
lant master, and his own successful efforts to rescue him, while the tear of remembered triumph stole 
down his fun owed cheek. Much to my regret, parental commands soon called me away. I visited 
before leaving, for the last time, my old friend. He bade me farewell with touciiing eamestnefls— he 
said we would never meet again, and I felt, as feelings of sorrow stole over me, that his words were 
true. I left him with a kind adieu and small gift Even now his last words, *< God bless you, master/* 
seem to ring in my ear. Three years afterwards, I returned to the same little town, and soon was 
<m my way to my favorite haunt. The little path I had so often trodden was overgrown with rank 
weeds— where once stood his house was a moumfol pile of rubbish. But, by the grave I had oAen 
Tisited, one of more recent date told the story of his end — oM Richard was no more. May the tOff 
rest lightly upon him ! Peace be to his ashes ! 
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THE PAST AND THE FUTURE 

A DREA M. 



KLDSm, GOKUKBIAy PA. 



Tai baiy world was still. The solemn moon 
Smiled forth her silveiy beauty ; and the stars, 
Like living diamonds on a sea of glass, 
Danced in the sapphire canopy of heaven : 
Night, robed in the rich Autumn's mellowness, 
Kept pace with the deep slumber of the world, 
And fell upon the waters and the fields 
With the full majesty of silence ! Dreams 
Now came upon my slumbers ; and methought 
Of the grand enterprise with which a world, 
Boundless — limitless as the fiur stretch of thought, 
Was by creative Deity wrought up 
And fiuhioned into being. How the mind, 
(That vivifying principle which spurns 
The trammels which have bound the body up 
In the deep silentness of sleep,) will leap 
Through die dim vista of ethereal spheres, 
And draw such portraiture of things, they seem 
The very shadows of reality ! 
Thus were my dreams the fiaithful limners of 
All that is bright and beautiful in this 
Luxuriant world which is. 

And thus, methought, 
The chronicled events of times gone by 
Rolled past me in their gorgeousness of glory. 
The world was then unbuilt: Chaos was there — 
Dressed in our twilight's dappled mantle : God 
The ever-pure, the ever-glorioas God — 
The ever-living, self-existent God — 
Throned in the bosom of immensity. 
Held all secure the eteinal destinies 
Of worlds unborn ; and he alone filled up, 
With his infinitude of perfectness, 
The whole of animate existence, which 
Had else been but a blank. Full of the fire 
Which mortals here call purity, whence love 
Springs like a spark of glory in the heart. 
This great, high God, conceived the giand design 
Of building worlds and peopling them with men, 
The image of himself, whose ** end and aim. 
And ultimatum" were the joyous land 
Which he himself inhabiteth — where Love, 
In-dweller of that happy land, abides. 
To fill each heart with bliss and full delight ! 
Methought old chaos smiled when passed abroad 
The mandate from God's holy sanctuary ! 
Oh ! what a flash of glory then burst forth ! 
Then, all at once, and out of nothing, came 
World after world, and moving onward still, 
EaiJi, with the fitness of design perceptive, 
Into its or> rolled. Light flashed abroad, 
And then the h^h-arched firmament was spread, 
(A gorgeous canopy whose jewelled top 
Only the infinite could e'et conceive,) 
Li^e a rich banner flashing golden beams* 



Clouds, sporting in the depths of living space. 
Blushed with the rosy tints of dazzling light, 
And hung like drapery round a bridal couch 
Which mortals revel on in orient climes. 
Earth, and the thousand beauteous worlds that 

moved. 
Each in the place by God's appointment given. 
Were by the gieat Deugner now reviewed. 
I saw God's eye, and quailed beneath the blaze 
Of never-dying glory that shone forth! 
I heard his voice, and echo bore the sound 
To htoven's remotest limit ; and the words 
Were written on the great white throne of God, 
In Unes of fire, — " Tbb wobk is tbbt eoos !" 
• •••••• 

A change came o'er my dream. Mankind had 

played 
Their little hour upon the stage of time, 
Had had their grieft and joys, their loves and feari^ 
And now were mouldering in their silent cells 
Where thought waschained in dumb forgetfulneas. 
Before me was the future — ^what a book 
For man to contemplate ! upon its lids 
I saw the marks where curious hands in vain 
Essayed to tear the fetters which bound up 
From human ken that page of beauteous die- 
All but one glorious leaf that had contained 
The rules which erst were given to man, writ 

down 
By inspiration in the Book of Truth ! 
Now, one by one, the seals were all unloosed. 
And full before me was the volume spread,— 
The Future was revealed / 

Oh ! glorious sight ! 
Too fair indeed for view of mort&l man. 
Except in visions of the silent night 
There was the throne of God — from out its base 
Flowed the pure river of eternal life. 
Which shone like crystal bnmiBhed o'er with fin ; 
And from whose flowery banks, on either side. 
Nodded that tree whose verdant branches bore 
Twelve kinds of fiuit which ripen every month. 
The voice of Deity went forth, and, lo ! 
The trump resounded and the dead arose — 
And they, and all that dwelt upon the earth, 
In the quick twinkling of an eye were changed! 
Oh, how each heart rejoiced ! Each iace now 

beamed 
With that rich glow which bums for ever bright, 
(For each was now ^ immortal as his sire,") 
And full of smiles, and love, and pure delight, 
MiUions on millions of that glorious band. 
Sent forth a shout which shook the throne of God, 
And as its echo rung through boundle 
My sleep was broken, and the vinon gone '. 
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HALF AN HOUR 
IN THE ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS 

AT PHILADELPHIA. 



BT A PHIKASELPHI AN. 



It is a hot momingi and we have been strolling in Chestnut street to refresh our fiuicy with the 
Tarioua female wonders of Nature and Art, with which every great city abounds. We have not, it 
snut be confessed, been very successful in our search, for CHestmit street we find is losing very de- 
cidedly the character for high fashion which it once enjoyed, and Walnut street is beginning to 
usurp its best glories. There is no place in the world where fashion (we allude to the selectcst) 10 
80 eenaitive, or capricious, as in Philadelphia : the moment that a place is so attractive or so weH 
known that " every body" is supposed capable of going there, and the frequenting of it ceases to be 
a distinction, that instant it is pronounced vulgar, and people of ion fly from it with horror. In con- 
gequence of this foolish fastidiousness the most agreeable places in this city, (as Washington square,} 
are entirely in the hands of second or third rate persons. Our Chestnut street walk has therefore 
brought us little but a red-hot face and pair of dusty boots. Now the only cool place in Philadelphia, 
when the weather is hot, is the Academy of Fine Arts ; wc will, therefore, drop in there for a few 
moments, to regain our due personal solidity, and amuse our sight by turning from painted faces to 
painted canvas. 

When we lecovcr from the astonishment produced by the appearance of an enormous pile of 
plaster in the centre of the outer room which seems placed there for no other purpose than to pre- 
vent a single picture from being seen at the proper distance, and to injure the sight in judging of 
colors, the first thing that engages our attention is Alston's huge painting of the dead man restored - 
to life, by touching the corpse of Elisha, (catalogue No. 46.) The painter is what the cant of the 
times denominates "a native artist," an J it is therefore a hi,Q;li offence against patriotism, honor, 
good feeling, and the seven cardinal virtues in a lump, to bestow on the performance any thing else 
than " honied words of praise." Phew ! The delineator of such a monstrossity aught to be rolled 
up in his canvas, and both of them burnt togclhez on the altar of beauty. 

The taste which selected this subject for the pencil was unacquainted with that strict boundary 
line within which the graces have encircled thi<; art. Pleasure is the sole end of painting; beauty 
is the sole source of unqualified pleasure : beauty then is the supreme law of this, and all the other, 
arts of design. The GSreeks I take to be tho despotic law- givers for the world in all that concerns 
art : they painted, not to display their skill or exliibit a resemblance, but to poduce an object whose 
loveliness should gratify the spectator. Impreasimif which most modern artists seek, was not their 
aim ; beauty was their constant Latium; and if they ever selected subjects of a tragical nature they 
softened down the terror under the control of beauty. Laocoon in Virgil shrieks with the wild horror 
of irrepressible agony : such an emotion would in stone be too violent to give pleasure, and the ex- 
tended mouth would have been ungraceful ; in the sculpture, therefore, there is nothing seen of this 
but what Sadoleto has called, " the stified sigh of anguish." When Timanthcs painted the sacrifice 
of I|^genia, he drew a veil over the father's face ; not from inability to represent his giief in 
adequate power, for the more violent the emotion the more strongly are the features disposed, and 
the more easy, in consequence, is the painter's task ; but because the deep passion of that deadly suf* 
lering would have carried him beyond the bounds of beauty. Let me fortify my position by the 
authority of Winkelmann: " There are some sorts of sensation," says the best of aU modem critics, 
" which are displayed in tho countenance by the roost shocking contortions, and throw the entire 
figure into postures so violent that all those lines of grace, which its forms evolved when its dis- 
position was tranquil, are destroyed. These passions the ancients cither avoided entirely, or repre* 
seated them under such modifications as admitted a certain proportion of beauty. The imagea of 
TBge and despair deformed none of their works. Anger was subdued into severity. Jupiter hurting 
thunder was, in the verse of the poet, furious with indignation ; in the marble of the sculptor he wa« 
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§mfy grave." According to the poetical tradilian. Lore made the fint trial at ihe fine arts : and the ftble 
a£ ttie birth prefigared the history. The matter Tuia deemed worthy of the inteipoeition of government ; 
and a well-known law of theThebana commanded the exdoaive imitation of die beaatiful, and ponialied 
^ a fine die delineation of any thing, ofeiaive to the ai^t A Greek epigram records, with high 
eeounendalion, that a painter ref oaed to portray a certain man because he was ugly ; and the triomph 
•fthe portnit-statue was limited to those who had three times borne the lamel, that the chances of 
an iU-Iooking snbject might be snull. Pansoni alone of Grecian painteis, selected deformed and 
hideons objects, and he passed his life in abject poverty. Aristotle strongly adyises that no yoong 
peiaon should be allowed to see his works, that their imagination might be filled only with beanty. 
It ia a striking tUnstration of the truth of our remarks, that among all the works of ancient ait, le- 
eaided or remaining, statoea, bas-ielie&t uid pictnres, not a single representation of a FSiry i^ to be 
fiNmd. If these principles be just, Mr. Alston and his potrefactions perish together. I will ▼entora 
to say that if this picture had been shown in Adiens, die people would either have shivered it into 
llM«ads as Jeidan did Madise's Soane, or a law would have been passed for its suppression. 

Modem designers forget that they are artitU as well bb painters / they do not perceive that iMr 
profession is not simply to represent nature, but to represent it according to the laws of art* To 
paint merely foi impreasion or resemblance, without reference to the inherent spirit of the craft, ia 
entitled to as little praise as a musician's imitatiaii of a storm without regard to harmony and the 
laws of his instrument The Greeks and the Gennans are almost the only* people who have appie- 
ctated the high value of art, for art^a aake ; and have perosived the high and peculiar pieasme arising 
bam the mere manner of description or repreasntation^ quite inde p e n dent en the beauty of the thirds 
deaciibed. Half the charm of a Greek ode springe fran sedng with what skilful grace the poeC 
moves beneath .his fetters — ^how dominant are the lawa of art---how imposing is the thraldom of 
giMiuH worting oat its seMefaed taidi ■how?»eMy. aeven i« the eenaeianee of taale. It is tiie par* 
Biptiwiofhigh attialaetalMitthat wdMatiiepmaaof^a^iing, Wdpole»airiFBeekfiiid,a9feacteliBg-,. 
aid lenders Gtay the favorite poet of the scholar. Mr. Alston faaene^ hewed wider this towetyy^kL 

' On^anether gioand vre diai^yprove thiapaintlng. Theartait can exhiMt but «iiagle- Mewent^ 
time and a single point of view, and his production, moreover, is to be often examined, and lang 
divelt en. The pertiait ptanter sliould therefore seiie that erpieamn ef the feoe wMcbis the VMtt 
rtiielly natural, viUch is die osMtre end hfaige of eveiy odMi phase ef theeaantansnee,'to whieh 
ewy phase eiai be referred and from which all can> be derived: the Uatorioal painter ahonid ariaol 
that moment of the stoiy which b the most pregnant with futnre meaning, and leada on to higher 
and higher tntereat ; the most elevated point of exdtement shonld not be chosen, but the preiudB eo- 
it A eemmon artist in Greece painted Medea slaying her children : Timomacfaus more wisely showed' 
her meditating their death. Something must be left to the fency, or else pictures beoorae lifeleas^ 
ad the art ceases to be poedc, and becomes meanly mimelick. The acolpior of Laoooon chiseb a 
iiii^ ; imaglnalion superadds a shriek ; had he exhibited a shriek, imagination conld do nothing. The 
VwhieBe of art is to stimulate interest, not satisfy it Now Mr. Alltton has aeized a pasaion eod-a 
stale of it which admits of no progression of wonder ; the next moment and a second ghuaiee will 
dsatroy it There is no dimax of emodon, no aggrandisement of interest : there is no ftituie to dw 
steiy; the present comprises and concludes all : the drama is feirly over, and the excitement ended. 
Had he ahown ns a fiend or giant thus rieing on hissetonished enemies, we should have been ehafai- 
ed m expectant interest; now diere is noditng to follow ; the next instant vrill unknit die corrugated 
blows of the bystanders, and turn surprise to simple joy. The subject in feet is poedcal and no! 
pietorial ; but as the painter did sdect it, he shetid have Ahown as thedead man riaing befeie the oom-^ 
piny were aware of it, so that we might be arrested in wander as to what thsy wonld thiidc when 
they perceived the mhade. 

We eannot hdp suspecdng Mr. Alston of a bit of ak satire in vepresentiDg die wife in leareat dM 
reeoeny of her husband ; one rememiben the lines ef Byron in Don Juan; 

Tears shed hito the grave of die eonneedon 
Would probably salute the resurrection. 

If the painter merely meant to show us a picture of fife just revived, as the poet 6T « The Giaoui^ 
has given us one of existence just departed, his feihareis signal. On all hands it is a miserable piece 
of huainess, alike disgraceful to the artist, the academy, die dty, the state, the natiout and the wedd; 
and even leflecting some discredit on the universe. 

Let us turn then ftom this woik of native genius, to some of the foreign pictures, whioh are around 
us, of which the only valuable ones are those collected by Mr. Powel in France, during, the revolu- 
tion of the harricaduy and by his penmssion now in the academy. 

* The lewyera havee:nioe diatinetioQ of dtis Und, in thair tenaie « at ihi^miXl^iiSbi^loaitmm^ 
t9gtotki.pudompfthenumor'' 
fL, ▼»— M«. II. n 1. 
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Hei« we haye the Cecilia of Guido, (No. 87.,) said io he the original. It may be ao, and if it is 
so, it is the most Taluable picture in America, for Guidu's Cecilia is world-famous. On comparing 
Morghen's engraving of the yeritable original with this one, some variations, especiaUy in the turban, 
are perceptible; and the proprietor may be compelled to resort to the convenient supposition of pos- 
seiaors, that his is a duplicate by the same great master. It is assuredly an exquisite picture, and no 
artist could regret the imputation of its authorfthip. The rapt and almost insensible posture of an 
enthusiast communing with the spirit which maddens it, has never been better exhibited. The 
abandon of the person, without either stiffness or ungracefulness, — the awful stillness of eveiy fea- 
ture in the repose of intense excitement, — the moody air of the countenance as of one past the first 
stage of enthusiasm, which is glad aspiration, and attaining the last, which is masteriess possession 
by the o'er-swaying presence — the merger of personal in spiritual emotion-^the listlessness of one 
« over whom her Immoitality broods like the day, a master o'er a slave,*' of one ** that, deaf and silent, 
reads the eternal deep" of harmony, " haunted forever by the eternal mind" of music, — all this is in 
the highest style of genius, and quite sets the painter on a level with the poet. Guidons creation 
realizes all that Words woith has conceived of 

That serene and blessed state 
In which the affections gently lead us on 
Until the breath of the corporeal frame 
And e'en the motion of this human blood 
Almost suspended, we are laid asleep 
In body, and become a living soul. 

The whole state and attitude of this figure presents itself to our mind as such a simple and har« 
monious whole, that we can scarcely persuade ourselves that it has been elaborated by the successive 
additions of partial labor, — that it was " the mellow fruit of toil intense." One thinks of the question 
of the Esquimaux woman when standing in the dome of 8t. PauFs, *< was this thing put here, or was 
it made 1" 

Turn we to this ** Holy Family, afler Raphael D' Urbino"— or, as it should be called, the meet- 
ing of Mary and Elizabeth, (no. 15.;) — a fine gala-day picture, — like a Persian morning in summer, 
bright and brilliant, vrildly joyous and splendidly glad. The colors are fresh, and a little glaring ; 
but time will take care of that matter. The story goes that the copy was made for the Duchess of 
Berri, and ere the oil was dry she was obliged to leave Paris, and the painting lieing exposed to sale, 
Mr. Powel became the possessor, llie artist, being a secret adherent of the exiled party, lefiised to 
give up his name for fear of displeasing the citizen king. 

This picture calls to mind the notion of Byron, or Browne, of the music o£a beautifiil face. Tlie 
forms are disposed in commingling curves, with such liquid grace, — the daik and manly face of 
Joseph and the age-brown and care- withered, yet pleasing, countenance of Elizabeth relieve so har- 
moniously the young and glowing cheeks of all the rest, — that mtmcalf is the epithet that at once 
occurs to every spectator. The expression has been chaiged with a false license of metaphor, but 
it is strictly true to the laws of mind , and if metaphysics ever come to be written by a man who 
knows how to think, it will be stated that all sensations and impressions — thoughts, sounds, odors, 
and all others— present themselves to the mind as images ; and, being homogeneoua, may of course 
lie compared. Go over an overture in your own mind, and you will find that it is a picture. I went 
many years ago, to see old Beethoven, and ft>und him sitting before an enormous instrument, which 
he called his piano-organ, consisting of an organ with a bank of fotte-piano keys above, of which the 
wires were at the side, — an afiair of his own contriving. He was in glorious spirits, and resuming 
his seat at my request, begged me to choose a subject, then exclaimed immediately, ** wait, 1*11 play 
you a Cathedral ; it shall be Strasburgh, for I know it by heart : and I will do what Napoleon me- 
ditated, foi my cathedral shall have both towers." He began; planting the solid masonry with the 
deep tones of the organ, and running out the tracery at the same time with the gay notes of the 
piano. Every limb of the old gentleman was In action ; both elbovrs firequently on one instru- 
ment, while the fingers wore on the other ; he held also in his mouth a wand, which he called 
his tongue-finger, shod with lead enough to weigh down any of the organ-keys on which it fell, and 
this he duected with astonishing success. I can only say that I recognized every part of his musical 
structure, and felt the same emotions tvhich the present building had excited. 

The fece of the infant Christ is an exhaustleas field for pictorial genius ; for it is capable of bemg 
charged with a thousand dififerent yet appropriate expressions. In Raphael's vision of Sextus yon 
have as much mere intelligence in the counteiuince as the soft features of youth will bear : in this 
yon see nothing but the glad animal delight of a boy rushing to the arms of his mother. I confess 
that in no painting have I found that blending of dlivinity with humanity, in the pictured coonte- 
ntnce, which belonged so mysteriously to the real character. 

What magnificence of color in that Madonna by Sussoferald ! (16) The sky of Italy is less 
«< darkly, deeply, beautifully blue" than that splendid band above the head. Yet the laoe, though yoa 
cannot take exception to a single featore, has something of cold and wily in its beauty: that part of 
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4hB eokmng may perhaps have faded. No painter, I Bospect, ever foUy sacoeeded in reprenntiag 
penonal beauty, oi, never gave eatis&ction to a// by his attempts ; and this by the neoessaxy defecl 
of his art. Let us stop a moment to compare the power of the painter and the poet in the exhihu 
tion of female beauty. 

The poet operates by the description of effects, and these are universal ; the painter by the ezh£-> 
bition of causes, and these are particular ; the former are uniform in character, the latter are variouft 
in influence ; the first shall meet the sympathy of all, the second touch the feelings of only a part* 
When the poet teUa us of the impresaion which his Genevieve produces on his heart, every roider 
can appropiiate the emotion to himself; each calls to mind the paiticular lady whom he moat admirsa, 
ttid the poem seems to him precisely and exclusively applicable to her; because the same passioa 
has been felt by all, though produced by qualities as various as the nature of each. But of all these 
causes the painter is limited to a single set ; and what he places on his canvas can afiect only .that 
fraction ofbeholdeni who may happen to agicewith him in definite notions of the highest beauty-— 
a number in any case small, and faither narrowed by the power of moral qualities in warping the 
natural conceptions of ideal fairness. His most beautiful woman must be an individual ; she must 
be either of the Spanish sort, warm and impassioned, oi of Saxon blood, with azure eyes and flaxen 
hair, all light and smiles : and being such will not arrest the regard of one who has aaiociated a di£. 
ferent style of face with all he knows of gladness or feels of love. This inferiority is inseparable from 
{tainting, because it belongs to the real objects. Herein lies the reason why nine persons out of ten 
are utterly disappointed in the iiltutrations of a favorite poet, notwithstanding the admitted excel- 
ieooe of the figures ; from the bard we collect ** a vision of our own, the treasured dream of time/* 
and when we turn to the engraving we feel " that though 'tis fair, it is some other Yarrow.*' You 
tead a popular Persian poem, and your sympathy with your author is complete ; you look at an ad- 
mired Persian painting and are outraged at seeing the eyebrows meet on the top of the nose. This 
then is the amount of the differences between the provinces of the arts ; that painting may acdden- 
tally be more decided in its impression, but poetry must essentially be more univarsal in iu appie- 



It is the business of every artist to ascertain the strong points of his art, and develope tliem with 
- til bis ability. Fhwi the distinction which we have dedaoied, we infer that the poet is availing him- 
wdioi the full advantages of his art, therit only, when he describes persons by impressions and not by 
delinea t ions, and that when he individuahxes his pictures of beauty he leaves his tower of strength, 
and accepts the fetter of a rival. This test distinguishes the artiBtic skill of poets with nice success^ 
and in fict draws a line between the very highest class of artists and all otheri. When Byron makes 
all hb descriptions portraits, we must conclude either that he did not understand his art with con^ 
aammate delicacy, or that if he did, the strong pleasure of evolving his own personal impressions was 
** the fatal Capua for which he lost the world, and was content to lose it" Shakspeare manages the 
matter diflerently ; he never describes the appearance of his heroines, but the archeress is .detected by 
her penetrating shaft. Who knows whether OpheUa had blue or black eyea, or who can tell whether 
Desdemona's hair was ebon or haxel ? When we see Othello bursting from the strong tangles of hia 
doobc, as ahe looks round on him, and exclaiming with impressive fervor, « Perdition seixe my soul 
but I do love thee I" and when we behold even the steeled murderer intoxicated by her sweet breath, 
dien it is that we realise what a rich pearl she was. Of Cleopatra even, whose historical character and 
traditionary qualities might have seduced a less rigid artist, we have nothing but auch gorgeous gena- 
lalities as ** Age cannot wither her, nor custom stale her infinite variety." Sadi might oljeet to a 
bhie eye, and Scott to a black one, but Jew, Turk, Heretic, and Infidel bow alike before this grand 
unpraasion. Look, too, at oM Homer; what do we know firom the poet of the face or finmol her who 
^ for nine long yean had set the world in armsl" Have we any thing about the ** bright, black eye,'* 
die dimpling cheek, the glossy hair! Not a bit of it «She was the most beaatifnl woman in the 
world," says Homer, and thera'a an end of it But when we see the cold and hoaiy sagea of the 
eooneil rising to look afler her as she leaww the room— when we reflect that she wasall that Yenoa^ 
could contrive, all that Paris could demand, all that Menelaus wished for — when we remember that* 
fiir her Achillea atruck, for her great Hector died — then we feel how wise was the forbearance of the 
poet, and how superior is poetry when rightly managed, to the bestperlbrmance of the painter. We 
see Helen as we see the wind ; only by the aMumotion which her presence occaaons. Ah! those 
old fellows knew what they were about 

What a darling picture is this of the marriage of St Catharine (No. 4.) by Parmegiano ! the 
dariipg'st of the dariing kind. It is too exquisite to criticize : but I shaD dream of it to-night 

A fine Madonna is this ! (No. 81 ;) there is a subdued and sacred air about it which is good; it la 
a pnyer-bo<A picture. By ** Corregio" aaya the catalogue ; serf qtuare de hoe, I know too well the 
value of Corregios in Europe, ever to expect to see one of this size in any cis-Atlantic collection. 
To account fer its being here, a story is told of its having been concealed in one of the Royal galle> 
riaa at the time of the « distribution bili" of the alHes, by having a frame of stucco work wrought 
over it, and being sold when those galleries were thrown open by the mob. Unfortunately I am << one 
of thoae lank raaeala," as Savage says, « who will never agree upon any thing but doubting." I 
should call It a fine copy ; a fine pictoie it certainly is, and whan it hung in the gaUeiy of the pio» 
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piietor, m whoie prineely nmnnon it had a undl room to itoett^ was well ligliled hy a aingle laige 
window, and was capable of being seen at a becoming dtaCanee, it mtwt be allowed iJiat it exbtUM 
much of what Steme caUs « Conegioeity ;" the figurea seemed to float in the air like the filmy inms 
of the valley gossamer. 

Here are a couple of landscapes, or woodscapes, by Ruysdale, (Nos. 65. and 79.) which it is worth 
while to walk forty miles any day to look at There is a depdi of perspective and a pnciaieti of 
natural representation which are wholly wonderful •* Landscapes are the peculiar sobjeets of Ihe 
painter/' says Leasing, « and the poet riiould never attempt them, for his business in Trith gum siwi itj 
incidents, not contemporary drcomstanoes." Not quite so fost Not facts, but the perceplieD of 
them concern art : it is quite true that in point of fact the painter shows you the whole scenoat anee; 
hut as the perception of it is by successive parts, it stands, in relation to the spectator, precisely on a 
footing with description. That when the details have been studied, the whole may be viewe d in 
mutual dependency, is an advantage on the side of painting; that when the whole has been uoier- 
■tood, the parts in a second reading may be i^^ain contemplated separately, and successive perception 
again be enjoyed, is in the iavor of poetry ; the latter has also a superiority in being able to iHustiliJ, 
and especialiy to shade and color, by the aid of moral emotions, of which ** Cooper's Hill" is a ca- 
pital instance. Leasing says that action, and not description, is the poet's true stiength, and hoaays 
justly. But he was not aware of the resources of a consummate artist ; he did not know that by re- 
presenting a diversified landscape, not as it stood, but as its various features rase upon the mind, all 
the spirit of action might be imparted to description. The most successful example of this mhUbi I 
am acquainted vrith, is Pope's* moonlight scene, in thedeventh book of his Uanalalionof Honar. 
We are supposed to be looking through the eyes of some actual spedator; every thing la shawDin 
leference to him, and by a figure of Berkleian boldneaa the scene iB«jdiibiled asiiflngiBiae 
aooofdtng as' it is oonsecqtivdy observed by the lo^eiten. 

Then ahine the^vries, the rocks in prospect rise, 
A flood of glory bursts from all the i~ 



'finely to transform deaeriptium into ereaCion wUhoot oAending taste, and U> briag a j 
under the sceptie, not by distarting the ann« but by transportaigthatnMBMledMd, ia 1 
of art Wordsworth and Coleridge having adopted an abMid aystem whoae ' 
gfwrt h row of Pope, have ridiculed the paosage which I have allnded to^ as melodioua nwwiw ; hnt 
both of them understood the meaning and motive of the poet, aa little as thay nndnalood the baanty 
of modeaty. Poetry never won richer lanrala thm when Sandy Pope fought her battles ; and hanatar 
eondoctad a move briUiaat enlerprixe than when he rindieatad description from the ohaige of dall- 
nem. A less striking instance of the same maweaviemay^ be fi>uiid in Millon;« straight my eya has 
cauf^t new pleasures," etc 

Let us giveone glance to «< Death on the Pale Hone," vHiich stands in the next room. I- have al- 
ways had a profound contenq>t for West, as the most common-plaee and wooden of painlevs; bat 
this figure compels admiration. It has not one quality of his usual manner ; and is the only thing 
on which his iiune as a great artist can be established. It ba greatoonoeption;— thefoeeaf abeing 
Batnrally detestable and odious, yet elevated into somewhat of exalted dignity by the high oanmw 
mm which he has firom the Almighty ;— ^apaUing, but not malignant ; hideous, but not ahocking ; hor- 
rible, but not disgusting. Yet the picture m a leap, not a flight of genhu : in the filling up of Ihe 
canva%— in the unworthy idea of a particular death in the midst of a general wasting of the woildr- 
we detest the essential meanness of West's imaginationr-that innate grovelling temper from which 
he never long escaped. Almighty heaven ! when the inoamate qarit of destruction was gaUefWg 
on his pjiOid courser over the earth robed in night, and his extended fists flashing heli^bcs, cad 
nniversal life vras fointing beneath his deadly breath, was it a time to think of lions snapping -«t 
. horses' noses, oc bulls tossing boysl Faugh! I could kiek the unworthy oomar oat of the pietBse. 

But we came here to get cool, and must not allow ouiaehrea to grow warm in angar. 



• Leasing quotes with triumph, what Waibniton talk ns of Pope's mature oonlempt for tba pio- 
torial essays of his own youthful muse ; hut when he oompaiad description to a heavy foastaf a 
ha was certainly only condemning the manner usually practised. 
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LOVE AND GOLD' 



BT XI81 8. STBrHBVS. 



Okb lovely night in May, 

When pearly moonbeams lay 
In flower-bede sleeping, 

And glittering dew-drop fell 

Down to the green wood dell. 
Blue violets steeping ; 
A veil of pore and silvery mist 

Lay soft on forest tree and plain, 
And quiv*ring o'er still waters, kissed 

Their sluggish waves to life again. 

The slender brooklet sped 

O'er cresses in its bed. 
With mellow chiming, 

And lulling breezes sung 

The glancing leaves among, 
Like spirits rhyming. 
And in the still blue sky there came 

Stars show'ring down their golden light, 
Like bursting buds, or gems of flame. 

Set burning in the biow of night. 

That eve, a smiling elf 

Stole out to rest himself. 
Where vines unwreathing 

Form'd green and dewy bowen 

He heaped a conch of flowers. 
With odors breathing. 
Yoong Copid piled his bed full high^ 

His cherry lip was bright with glee, 
A dimpled cheek, a sapphire eye, 

And a mellow lau^, the rogar,had he* 

His giaeefai bow unstrung 

Beside the boy was flung, 
In careless seeming ; 

And darts w«re scattered round 

Upon the dewy ground. 
Like jewels gleaming. 
Love sweetly slept — ^his weary wing 

Lay folded o'er his dreamy head. 
Like rainbow fragments scattering 

Their brightness o'er his scented bed*. 

And like a sunny ray. 
His empty quiver lay ; 

AiDiiiid it dinging 
Were tiny silver bells, 
Hid under rosy shells, 

Withmagie] 



As Cupid slept, each slender tongue 
Breathed out a sweet and silver sound. 

As if ten thousand iairiessuDg.. 
Amid the rustling leaves around. 

Far more than half the night. 

Young Love — the roguish wights- 
Lay sweetly dreaming ; 

When one, with silent tread. 

Stole softly to his bed. 
The moonlight streaming 
Upon old Mammon's clouded eye, 

The stoney look and brow of care. 
Made the beholder wonder why 

He should have sought a shelter there. 

Tuneless became each bell. 

Whose low and wailing knell 
Was fldntly dying ; 

Each blossom closed its cup, 

Folding its odors up. 

And sweets denying. ^ 

Young Love spread out his wings to rise, 

And left his rosy cheek all bare; 
With dimpled hands he rubb'd his eyes, 

And shook the buds from off his hair.' 

The youngster idly lay, 

Spurning the flowers away, 
With drowsy feeling ; 

A leg and foot of snow. 

With warm blood melting through, 
The while revealing ; 
When Mammon, with a crafty joy, 

Drew forth a diain of massy gold. 
And rudely bound the strugglhig boy 

Most firmly in its gUtt'ring fold. 

There panting on the ground. 

With golden fetters bound. 
Poor Love lay crying, 

With tear-drops in his eye. 

His wings ell droopingly 
Around him lying. 
Cupid was slandered much of yon» 

But he is less a fool than knave; 
In truth, it was not long befoie 

A ppoof of thi»— the logue !^4m giv«- 
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He would net feel despair. 

E'en under Mammon's cart ; 
80, quick resolving, 

He wept upon his chain — 

Like ice in pleasant lain. 
The gold dissolving, 
Fell sparkling brightly o'er his bed ; 

Then up the laughing Cupid t^irang. 
Out from his blooming arbor fled. 

And shook his wings and gaily sung : 

Think ye to fetter Love with gold 1 

Ah, no, no ! 
With brow of care and features old. 
With pulseless veins, and bosom cold 1 

Ah, no, no I 

Enchain the star 
That gleams afar, 



Withhold the leaves firom the tree ; 

Foibid the heart 

To act its part. 
Then hope with gold to fetter me f 



Could Love a humble captive be T 

Ah, no, no ! 
The heart is Cupid's monarchy ; 
No gold is in his treasury. 

Ah, no, no ! 

Ambition bold, 

Pride stem and cold. 
Are subjects, Mammon, for thy chain ;. 

But Love is free 

As thought can be, 
And flings thy shackles back again ! 



THE OCEAN. 



WRITTEN AT LONG BRANCH. 



BT JOSEPH SILL. 



Aim this is the vast sea, 
That spreads its ample bosom 'neath our gaie ; 

This the great deep that we, 
In speechless rapture, look upon and praise ! 

Emblem of mighty power, 
Whose heaving breast circles the globe aro«ind ; 

l>pe that dost still endure 
To shadow forth the infinite profound. 

How beautiful and bland 
Is Its smooth aspect, and its murmuring flow. 

As slowly down the land, 
Blight Phcsbus sinks in rich uid lustrous glow ! 

And buoyant on its breast. 
Dance the tall tapering mast and mowy sail. 

While from the fervid west 
The fiuuing breeies blow with gentle gale. 

But see, what glories rise ! 
The spotless moon, emeiipng firom the main, 

Tinges with silver dyes 
The flipping wave that glances back again.] 



Suige upon surge rolls on 
In varied, soft, and pleasing harmony. 

As 'mid the mortal throng 
Successive myriads rise, and cease to be; 

And as they cease, they rise 
In prouder, greater majesty and power. 

Till mixing with the skies 
They end their fleeting being—and their hour. 

Here ! to these haunts repair, 
Te who, envelop'd in the city's heat. 

Languish for genial air. 
And sigh fi>r blessings which you cannot greet 



Lo! countless blessings I 
Strength to the weary — balm for care and pain — 

Here health, with sparkling eyes, 
Enamor'd courts the freshness of the main. 

Bow 'neath the limpid wave. 
And dip your tresses in the dark blue sea ; 

And while the waters lave. 

Thank him who ocean gav^— 
Meet symbol of his vast infinity. 
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LETTER FROM A SETTLER 



IN ARKANSAS. 



Wb have thought it right to give publicity to the following very intelligent lettei, lately writtei^ 
by a aettler to his mother, in St Giles's, London, on account of the valoable statistical information 
it contains. 

CatehumU Shallow on the little Red lUter 
Arkeruaw April 1838. 

Mt dbbb Muthbr, 

YiR mustent wunder if you havnt herd of me for sume time, but grate grefe 
is dumb as Shazpire sais, and I was advised to hop my twig and leaf old ingland, witch indede i 
was verry sonorful, but now i am thanks gudnes saf, and in amerrykey. i ardly no ware misel^ bafr 
the bed of this will tel my tail. I ham a sqwatter in the fiir wuitot, about i a-mile this side sundown, 
an if i ad gon mutch fathex i shud av found nothin but son, an no nile at all. You kno how the. 
hammeggTating Agent tolde me that if peepel cudnt liv in Sent Gileses amenykey was capitle to dy 
in ; besides ses he if yonre not veny nere you can ade yure mother in distree. so i went aborde 
a ship wat was going to Noo Orlines. Ive herd peepel tawk abowt rodes at C but the rodes on the 
attaJantick is the verry ruflest i evir rode on and it was very long an very cold an we had nothin 2. 
heat hardly, but we founde a ded rat in a warter cask witch the flavur was grately increased Uiare- 
by. at last we cam to the arbur at the citty of Noo Orlines witch is all under the bottum of the 
top of the riwer and we ad a ankering to go a-shoie. I ad no idear''as the rivers was so hi 
in this contry, but as the assent is so veiry esy i didnt fele it at ^. The noo orlines peepel is odd 
fishis and not at all commun plaice ; wen all the peepel in the streets is musterd it is a pepper an 
sault poppulashnn, thare is blak wites an wite blaks an a sorte of mizt peepel caled quadruunts be- 
cause they are of fore colers blak, an wite, an wite blaks, and blak wites. Has the riwer u so ver- 
ly hi it is always hi water, an the munnifold advantiges of the citty dipends on the gudnes of its 
banks, there is loks in em to let the water out and keys to kepe it in. munney ere is veiy common 
and is cald sentse, and evvery thing is cheep in Noo Orlines 5 dollcrs bills bein only worth 2 dol- 
lers. We went up the riwer in a large bote like a noise ark only more promiscuH. the current 
aooimt was aginst us. it dont turn and turn agen like at putny bridg, and as it runs alwys won way 
i wunder it dont run away altogethir. Thire is no towns nor tailer shops nor palUsses as i expecto- 
rated there wood be. the wood was all quite wilde not a bit of tame no ware nor no sines of the 
bleasedniss of civilaxashun as jales and jin shops nor no hitching gardins nor fields nor ouses nor 
lanes nor alleys nor gates nothin but alleygators. after a grate dale of settlin i settled to settle as 
abuv ware yn will rite to me. Tlieae staits is caled the united staits becawse theire mails and le- 
mails all united, there's six of them wimmin staits. 2 Carolinas, Miss Sourry, Misiis Sippy, 
Lonesa Anna, an Vargina, all the rest is mails, i have sene no cannibels an verry few ingins be- 
sides steam ingins they're quite unhedducated and dont emply no tailers. I dont like fammin mutch 
but praps I shal wen i get used to it, tho its very ilconvenient at furst. i am obliged to wurk very 
Aid and if i have to chop my one wood much longer i ban determined to cut my stick. 

Dera muther, i think i shuld be more cumfurtable if i had a few trifels witch you culd bye me, it 
yew wud onley sel sumthing, and send mo all the bills partickular, and I'l be sure to owe it jovt-^ 
namly sum needils and thred, and sum odd buttens, but thems of little use without you send me 
sum shirts, and a waistcote, and upper cote, to put em on, when those tumbles off thats on when 
you sends em, and sum brads, and some haouners to drive em with, and a spade an a pikax, an a 
saw, and sum fish hooks, and gunpowdr, an sum shot, witch they wil be of the gratest convenien- 
cy, if you can send me a gun. likewis som stockins, an shues and other hardwears, only its no use 
to send me any bank nets, for my nerest naybours is sum ingin wagwams above 70 miles of, an i 
cudnt get change thare, so dont forgit some led, and some bullit moldes, for some blak fellers has 
bin fishin close by, jist within 10 miles an I wants to have a pop at em with luv to all yore dutiful 
son 

Sam. Stbollib. 
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T IT E M I A M I V A L L E Y 



BT A-FI««rXB Of a««o. 




CHAPTER VIII. 



(Contlnned flrrnn page 33f , toI. 17.) 



Trtvis4ii the l«T«ly avrtnnmtl put of the year when Thomae Girtjr and I Btartad alone, with os^ 
^taapeadoi on our badn, and oar riflea on our diouMdra, up the beavtifal Miami Valley. It was oar 
ialnition to conthrae as far aa my deaerted form, and then hont up north. We waded through the 
dry leasee, whidi preventad oar ahootiiig game, fw the deer commonly heard oa adyi&ieing aome 
lime befbre we were near enoogfa to ahoot them. The second day we came te the piomontoiy oter* 
boldog my ftrm. It was the same from which I had beheld the bladtened rains of aUI loved. My 
Heart swelled with emotion, as I again looked upon the coals which lay soatteied about where once 
Blood my houae, and where once I gaxed with a father'a pride, at my playing child — ^but all had 
Taniahed, and where I once looked upon my family, and on the spot beneath which they lay, stood a 
large wolf, staring at us *< with a brute uncoiuNsous gue," while his white teeth shone in the sun 
fike pearis. I don't know why it is, but I was seized with a sudden fit of madness at seeing a wolf 
^n that sacred spot I aimed my rifle at him and shot htm; he sank in his tracks dead. Girty was 
well aware of the painful emotions whidi the sight below would kindle within me, and silently retired 
aome distance, and lay down upon the grass ; when the rifle fired be sprang to his feet, but upon 
looking at the dead wolf he immediately divined the feelings which caused me to shoot the animal, 
and lay down again. I went down to the ruins — the spot which I had dug for a garden the day 
prerious to the catastrophe was filled with weeds, which grew rank and luxuriantly as high as my 
head ; every thing looked gloomy— «ven the delightful landscape appeared to partake of the gloom 
which hung over my once pleasant abode. The weeds had sprang up even within the small sprinp- 
honse, and ground-ivy hung in sombre festoons from the roof. We tarried in that spring-house for 
Bome hours drinking the clear cold water and talking over our adventures. Girty dwelt long on the 
number of scalps we had taken since my family was burnt, and spoke vrith hope of the ap p roa ch ing 
time when we would tear the reeking s(»lps,'even perhaps, he added, from those who had participated 
in rendering this delightfiil place a desert He struck the right chord of my heart; for revenge had 
taken the place of the love which was once there, and with a master hand he aroused those feelings, 
tin I was eager for starting immediately for die nearest Indian town to lie in ambush and shoot the 
Indians. 

« Now you are fit for something,'' said Girty, as we arose to leave the spring-house. « These 
BOrrowfttl thoughts," he continued, " will do for one to indulge in at times, but there are certain timea 
for every thing, and this is no time for harboring such thoughts, when we are uncertain what step 
may bring as among Indians, when 'tis necessary we should fight, and 'tis impossible for one to fight 
when depressed in mind." 

I adopted Girty's opinion, and became more cheerful We took a northern direction, and crossed 
tlie Big Miami river at a ripple, which has now washed many hundred yards lower, and soon came 
to the dense brush prairie; here we killed the first game since we started. A large oak tree grew 
Bome distance to the right of our path, in passing which our attention was attracted by a rusdingnear 
its roots, and a large bear came out of the bushes, and looking neither to the right or left, ran peat 
4M» and directly for a towering oak, which grew some hundred yards from where we stood. The 
-Bfaigalar awkward motions of the bear were ludicrous in the extreme, and instead of shooting him, 
•m would have been our firrt action, we both were seized vrith such laughter, that it would have been 
impossible. He ran so &st, and appeared so eager to reach the tree, that we both simultaneously 
looked firom whence he came, knowing that he must be chased. We stooped in the bushes, and the 
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miwlerf WM instant]^ m1v»L The largMt paatlier I ever jav, ietped out Iron the buahM^ «i4 with 
§if eyes, and opea moiUh, bounded after the bear ; at ereiy bound bue cleared a tpaoe of at UmA 
tmi/9B feet, and bniia soon began, by hie clHinay and rajad motiuni^ to evince aigns that he was 
tumn of his critical otuation. I cocibed my giuiy bat Girty caught my aan. " Don't »^»5*t ^W |wa. 
tjm" he whiapered, « for we will see aome gloriooa aport; the panther will kill the bear, and then 
we Aiay kill the panther with two loada Ihtcy am dangeroua animala, you know"-— at the avne 
lisM living me a look which reminded me of the wnatlel hadwithoneoifthoae dangeroua animala* 
I woncked the trigger, and we eagerly and ailently followed to witneaa the fun. The bear gained 
tiM Uee finrt, and acramUed up with a trepidation, which plainly proved he knew his life W9$ in 
iwminent danger, and gaining a large fork, he lay down, and gaaed upon hia foe, which lay watph* 
ing hiiOy like a cat watching a mouae. The bear licked his pawa and appeared to think himaelf fine 
frwa danger, and at length fixed himself for a comfortable nap, in the fork of the tree, but occaaioaNiUy 
we observed, he woukl open one eye that hia enemy might not ateal a march on him. We mete 
within twen^ yaida of the animala, and had an excellent view of all that waa going on, and it waa 
with the gieakat difficulty Girty oouM prevent me from shooting the panther, fer he lay at ao^i s 
fnfU^ distgnce; but Girty* who thoog^t more of the sport than the panther, held my ann tody, 
while we MM at the panther and bear altematsly, eager for the watching animal below to oam. 
iwnee his aacent. After he had become thoroughly zested, the panther backed out about ten ^iMt 
ten (be Irank of the tree, and with one leap waa aa &r up iL The bear was not ao aound aakaep, 
bgt he knew what waa going on, and now accambled up the tree with all the rapidi^ hia deniaj 
pgrtiiie woidd pemit, and the panther followed hissing and ipildng. To the veiy higheat limbe the 
imt dimbed, wheie he aet up a long howl, as he beheld the panther following doae upon hia heela. 
They were new at the ferthest point of the top, and both on one limb, whidi bent and swung be- 
mwth their weight, till it began to aack. It waa a thrilling aigfac to see two of the moat dreaded and 
aavage aniinela of the wilderness, battling on a wnall limb, which i^peaied to be three hundred feeC 
a^ve the ground. Girty jumped upon his feet, and yelled with excitement, while the animala were 
ao bn^ holding on with one paw that they did not hear ua. The bear squealed every lime the pan- 
ther airack him, and the panther's hissing could be heard distinctly by ua. The panther could not 
use his hind claws, or poor bruin would have fered badly, still he fought so furioiisly with his fere- 
pewe that the bear could not resist bis energetic blows, and doubling himself up, till he appealed like 
a huge black ball, he loosened his hold, and came to the ground with tremendous force, breaking 
many limbe wbidi would have impeded the .passage of a heavy man. He boun^ up at least three 
feet, itegaining his legs, which he put into immediate and rapid use, and ran off for another laige tree, 
eame distance ahead. The panther was not far behind, for so soon as the bear had let go his hold, 
be ran down the tree with a rapidity which was astonishing, and reached the ground before the bear 
had ran fifty alepa. They both passed within a few feet of where wo were hid, but were ao intent 
with their own afiairs 9b not to notice us, although we stooped behind a small log which did not 
eoHiBO half of our bodies. With a few bounds the panther was at the bear's heels, who turned aroond 
amsd «|ion hia hind legs, and commenced the fight in a true pugilistic style with his foieJega. JNone 
b0t theee who have witneiwed a similar fight, could foim an idea of the tremendous and diJatTnetiio 
miririi" which a panther possesses in hia hind daws. The panther flew upon him and atruck hie 
l«Bg dwrp daws in his eyes, and in less time than it requirea to wiite it, he tore o«t the bear'a 
ffntwik. with hia hind daws— the bear fell upon the earth inc^iable of resistance. The panther 
W»IM off a few steps, and turning around, gazed fer some time upon his prostrate enemy, iriio wae 
elMng wefieetaally to replace his entrails with his paws. Afier viewing him some time, the pan- 
ther fat down, and began to lick down hia ruffled haus, but observing the bear making efforts to get 
^^ lie flew open the hdplesa fellow again, and a dreadful roaiing ensued. 

** I eannot atand by and see the strong oppress the weak," said Girty, whose com p asB ion returned 
m hie ewEieaily waa gratified. We both booked our guns, but could not ahoot with any degree of 
otilaiBty till the panther would be still, which soon hi^pened. The bear lay on the ground apparently 
dead, eiid die panther stood sentind ready for another spring, if he ahould atir. His breast was pre- 
s ante d lull in view, but he waa about forty yards firom us, which is a long shot to hit the heart, but 
we oonid not stir without being seen, and I aimed and fered. He sprang high into the air, and fell 
upon his dde. We cautiously advanced to him, (I had not forgotten the former panther's teeth,) 
and one glance at his fiery eye-baUs, convinced us that our precaution was well taken. The ball had 
peeled through the foieahoulder, and broke both of the bones, but his destructive hind feet were still 
eomd. After standingsome distance horn him, and looking at his ineflectual attentpts to reach ns^ 
lill we grow tired, Girty shot him through tlie head. While Girty was attending to this busines I 
diapatdied the still broathing bear with my tomahawk. It was rapidly getting dark, and I built s 
bige fire, while Girty akinned the bear. The wolves gathered around, and amdling the flesh, Jwpt 
np a constant howl, which reverberated in the silent woods, and appeared aa if the wilderness was 
aKie with them ; some were so bold that they yentured aknoat upon ua, but after we ahot two, thej 
fletind beyond the light of the fire. We drew down a large aapling, and swung up our beai^ andthen 
i&mgied the panther doae to the fire, Girty skinning him while I oooked simper, by eciewing axam- 
iod tepwfr tbe fledi cf the bew, and holding it in the flie till done, 
rex. T#— HO. u. n S 
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" That was i^o wolf a ay/' said Giiiy, and he stood up^ and listened attentively. « Then it wa» 
«n owl's," said I, and proceeded to screw another piece of flesh on my ramrod, bat Girty stood still, 
«nd finally the soand came again, apparently much nearer, and could not be mistaken from the hu« 
man voice with that broken yell, occasioned b^ rapidly slapping the hand on the mouth as the sound 
issued forth. This peculiar cry we had both heaxd, when it could not be otherwise than indelibly 
impressed upon our memories. We knew it to be the cry of Indians, who, we knew from dieir 
customs, saw the light of our fire at a distance, die night being very dark — and were, as is customary 
with them, hallooing previous to entering the camp, not doubting but we were a part of their own 
party. Girty immediately answered the ciy, and we then took our stand at a convenient shootuig 
distance from the fire, and awaited their arrival intending to vanquish them if possible. Girty gave 
the directions, <• If they number more than four or five, don't shoots but silently decamp, but if they 
do not, riioot, but aim true, and we are certain of success — remember the rest will be so intimidated 
they will not fight enough to overcome a woman." 

With these directions, we silently awaited the Indians, whom we soon heard advancing with all 
the hilarity of hungry men just entering into camp, where they expected to have a hearty meal. 
The party consisted of twelve, who were all armed with rifles, etc I kept my place ondecided what 
to do. One fellow of a gigantic stature, who appeared as if he could rival a Hercules, and by whom 
the rest appeared as children, walked up to the panther, and catclung him by the neck, granted ft 
^eep guttaral « ough," and held the huge animal up before him, as if it had beoi a kitten, while some 
of the other warriors crowded around, and expressed then several feelings by the one word «* oogfa/' 
iMrhile othera gazed around laughing, probably thinking thmr companions were playing them a tridc 
"hy hiding from them. During this time I was devising a plan to get out of this dilemma, and had 
filially come to the conclusion to leave as rapidly as I could, and trust to the darkness of the night 
for escape, when a stunning crack from Girty's lifle made me start, and the Indian whose great siie 
bad so much attracted my attention, with a shrill ydl dropped die pandier, and fell forwards in the 
fire, by his violent exertions in striving to extricate himself from which, he scattered the burning 
irood about, and completely extinguished the blaze. This was fortunate for us, as it was now so dark 
they could not see which course we took. Girty, as soon as he shot, passed me, and whispering 
^ follow me, and load as you ran," (for my gun had not been loaded since I shot the panther,} con- 
tinued his couTMs through the thick brush, and I followed as rapidly as I could, although the limbs 
tore the skin from my fiic« and hands at every step. The Indians soon recovered from the dismay 
that this shot had for a time thrown them into, and their yells could now be heard, as they scattered 
in pursuit of us, but the greater number followed directly in our trail, which surprised us, as the 
night was so dark that objects could not be seen one foot before us, as our scratched fiu;es could 
testily. We continued ranning as fast as the bushes would permit, still the voices of the Indians 
•oontinued on our traiL At length we eame to some nmning water which we waded into» and eon* 
tinned ap the stream for some distance in order to escape the bushes which grew luxuriantly on the 
liank, and regainmg a level put of land, (which is now a beaatiful farm,} we again proceeded r^dly. 
As soon as the Indians reached the brook which we waded into, they were at a staind, and appaient- 
ly at the very spot where we waded into the water. This gave as strong reasons to believe that we 
were trailed by means of a dog, which we had baflled by taking the running water, uid we resolved 
to employ that stratagem as often as necessary. Instrad of taking advantage of this delay of the 
Indians, we sat on a log to rest, and talked over this day's adventure. The Indians voioss had died 
"away, and, as we thought, diey had returned again U> the camp. Whilst we were laughing at their 
movements, which were very dilatory considering they had a dog, the very dog we vrere s^ealong of 
-came sj^ashing dirough the brook at our side, and his deep bay for the first time bvnt open oor 
ears, and again the Indians' voices started us upon oui foet, not more thui fifty yards from ua. We 
^>odi sprang for the race, and again ran up thebrook,foUowedclosely by thedog,whichwas a fellow 
vi the large mastiff breed. We kept close together, and proved ourselves the Cutest nmneis in the 
-dark, for we soon left the dog some distance behind ; we again waded up the brook some handled 
yards and then ventured on the land. Here we stopped to rest, and Girty declared he woold go no 
Ibrther till he killed the dog, which he said would insure our rain as soon as daylight appeared. 
^ The daylight will enable us to shoot the dog," said I, as I urged him to proceed, but he refused 
iperemptoffily, alleging that he wanted to kill the dog « just for the fun of cuttiog his throat !" This 
I thought poor fun, but determined to wait and assist my companion. The dog never barked till he 
"«aw us, bat we were aware of his proximity by his loud and hurried breathing. As soon as he came 
to the brook, by the side of which we sat, Girty drew his knife, and stood to interrupt his passage np 
the banL The dog hurried up it, and widi eyes which glittered like burning coals, sprang at Girty'a 
throat, and missing his aim, caught him by the coat collar. The violence with which he struck 
against Girty, combined with his weight, knocked h*m upon his knees, but the straggle lasted bat a 
moment, Girty caught the dog in his gripe, which was not unKke the force of a vice, and widi a few 
thrusts of his knife, threw him upon die ground dead. The Indians had heard the voice of dieir dog, 
mid again cried out in their peculiar manner, which was probably intended to irtimulate him to greater 
«xeitions. We did not tarry long where we were, but again commenced our journey, at a rapid rate, 
^t it being so dark we were entirely ignorant of die direction we were tildng. After nmning about 
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two houra, we came to the big Miami about two miles above Dayton, which I advised croeaing witfii 
all expedition, but Girty declared he would not sleep in wet clothes that night, and no argument 
could persuade him from his resolution. With perfect composure he lay down to take a nap. After 
listening awhile and hearing no other noise than the wolves, and occasionally the cry of an owl, I 
concluded the Indians had given over the chase, ailer discovering the death of their dog. I lay dowo, 
and being weary with the violent exertions I had undergone, soon became utterly unconscious of 
Indians, panthers, bears, and every thing else. 

How long I slept I knew hot, but was suddenly awakened by a violent kick in the side, and a ciy 
of « awake !V — « no weasel !" in the Indian tongue. I sprang to my feet, upon opening my eyes, 
and observing two Indians standing over me ; but my gun was gone, and also my other weapons had 
been taken away. At this moment I heard two rifle cracks in quick succession, a small distance m 
the woods, and the fellows who surrounded me yelled like devils. My heart sank within me, and I 
became as helpless as a child. The thought of my friend, who had repeatedly risked his life to save 
mine— who had been my constant companion in perils for 00 many years, and who had aocompliah- 
ed more to avenge the mmder of my fiunily than I had myself— that friend was now torn from me, 
and cat off in the full bloom of manhood; my heart sank within me, and deqpite my exertions U> 
prevent it, the tears were forced from my eyes and rolled down my cheeks. The Indians did not 
bind me, but held me by the arms, which was unneoeasaiy, as I should not have attempted to escape* 
fixr my fziaiid Girty was killed. I could have exclaimed with the poet— 

Where thou goest, there will I go. 

Hearing a ciy at a greater distance, they led me towards the direction from whence we came. TEe^ 
dim red streaks of light at the east proclaimed the approach of day, and the black clouds brushed afl^. 
and by the time we reached the spot where we killed the panther, the sun was gilding the tree top* 
with his rays. It was a beautiful day to those who were not tortured with the anticipation of sufler- 
ing worse than inquisitorial tortures. The big Indian whom Girty had shot, was lying upon his side 
and elbow, with his features distorted into an hundred writhing expressions indicating intense paii» 
from the wound occasioned by Girty 's bullet, which had passed entirely through the shoulder, break- 
ing ihe bone, and mangling the flesh of the arm dreadfully. As soon as he saw me, I thought I could 
discern his eyes glisten with a mixture of joy and pain, as a smile played over his sternly-set featmeff. 
He held out his hand, which I grasped and shook cordially ; this I thought prognosticated no love. 
He motioned me to take a seat, which I obeyed, thinking it best not to arouse this savage's anger by 
refusing what he commanded. ^ The greatest storms aic preceded by a calm," thought I, as I gazed 
upon the glaring eyes of the Indians who stood about me with their arms folded, aud motionless. I 
looked about me — the panther lay upon the ground where the Indian had dropped him when shot,., 
and the bear still dangled from the sapling ; nothing had been disturbed, for the warriors had been- 
too busily engaged catehing me. By the side of the big warrior sat a diminutive lean man intently 
engaged eyeing some dry bones and muttering some unintelligible words, which I afbrwards leanw 
ed were intended as a charm to prevent die wound from mortifying, and which — ^my informant ae-- 
sured me with an ominous scowl — would be well in six suns (days.) I could not help observing 
with what philosophical patience the wounded man bore the intense pain which his wound must 
have occasioned ; he talked to the warriors around him in the same urbane voice in which he hadb 
spoken to me, and gracefully nodded to those who addressed him, which I perceived was invariablj 
with some degree ofcdeference. This man was the celebrated chief AUchihinagua at LUtk Turtle^ 
who in aftcttimes became the greatest chief and warrior of the west, and whose Fabian wisdeoi 
during a battle was of more avail against General Hanison than all the chiefs put together. Thi» 
man, at the time of which I speak, although of such a gigantic mould, was but about twenty yean 
of age ; his forehead was high, and unusually expansive, indicating to an obeervei at once the giant 
intellect, which rendered him afterwards so frmous. His features were of an uncommonly intellefy 
tual cast, and the expression of his eagle eye cau never be erased from my memory— it was an eye* 
the expresaion of which we do not observe commonly among mankind, but.which when we do »b- 
serve it, at once commands deferential respect, for we know that it mirrors a mind of no uocommoia 
order. 

Whether the conjurer's skill was of any avail in its curative eflfecto I know not, but the chier» 
wound appeared to grow easy, and he now addiessed inquiries to those around him, but seldom 
spoke except in monosyllables. Towards noon the partial paralysis which immediately aucoeeds • 
gunshot wound passed ofli^ and the natural vigor and healthiness of his system appeared to influenee 
the wound, which already gave symptoms of healing, and he, for the first time, addressed a con«er> 
aation to one of his warriors, who suddenly arose, and led me before the chief, who interrogated me 
by means of a warrior, who spoke almost uninteUigible Englbh. In an Indian's estimation of dm- 
racter, bravery is the greatest virtue a man can possess, and towards one possessing this quality thef 
riievr respect This much of the Indian character I was aware of, and determined to act acoordmgljr 
, « Who is that other warrior— a brother ?" said the chief. 

<« He is, and is worthy of it," said I, sternly. 
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« So he 18," said the chief. ** Was it your brother who has killed so many of my warriors lately T' 

«• It was." 

** And what did you do it for 1" 

*( fieyenge !" said I, speaking through my teeth, for my hot blood had again began to boil, as I 
-thought of the injury I had sustained, for which the blood of the whole tribe could not atone. 

«< For what injury did you seek revenge ?" said the chief, after some moment's musing. 

" For the murder of my wife and child, and burning of my property." 

^ Ah, was it your house which was burnt 1" 

^ It was." 

« Then you were in the right for seeking revenge." He then raised up and spoke for some tinto 
in a thundering voice to his waniors, who stood mute and immoveable. I could not understand all 
he said, but part of it I shall never forget He spoke with energy, and used his arm with a graceful 
movement, which would have shamed many a studied orator of the presoitday. His speech had -Its 
«fiects; he shamed them for wanting to take &e hie of one whose deeds had made them ^tremble. 
■^ No f* said he, " if you would have the blood of one who is as brave as the bravest of you,*you -ctai 
have it, but you shall fight him single handed." A young warrior now sprang to his feet, and taking ' 
me by ^ shoulder, turned me around, and pointing with his finger towards the south, said <* gi^" 
"to which the rest assented by nodding fheir heads. I possessed a knUe of beautiful woikmansfagi, 
which was similar to the modem « bowie knife." This knife which, with -my other arms, was now 
given to me, I took by the blade and oflered to the chie( as a token of remembrance ; he declined 
the present I drew from my vest pod&et a smsll pen^kniTe, and earnestly pressed it uponhim, which 
he received with reluctance, and then shaking him cordially by the hand, and then the other warrion 
allematdy — ^many of whom scowled at me with evident hatrad, yet sho<4L the proflfeie d hand witii a 
-wrhhing grin — ^I slowly departed. I^is incident made a greater impression upon me in favor of the 
Indians, ti^ all the logic in Christendom, and very probably had it not been for the incident which 
fellows, I should have never again attempted tl^e life of an Indian. 

By the situation of die son when I left the In^ans, it was about three o'clock. I continued my 
coarse for the Miami river, vnth the intention of steering straight for Cinciimati, tobear the sorrow- 
ful tidings of Girty's death, who I did not doubt, had been killed at the time I was taken prisoner. 
It was about one hour after this, as I was plodding my way through the hazel bushes, that I heard a 
cracking some distance ahead of me. I started at beholdmg fbur Indians, one of whom fired at me, 
but missed his aim. I immediately raised my gun and shot him dead. The others rushed upon me 
widi their tomahawks uplifted, when a shot just behind made me start, thinking others were attack- 
ing me in the rear; but my joy knew no bounds at beholding Tom Girty spring from the bushes, and 
clubbing his gun, we rushed upon them, and fought with desperation. Two of the Indians oppoeed 
Girty, while one attacked me with a fury which I could not at first resist, but finally his strength 
began to fidl beneath such severe exertion, when I drew my bowie knife, and began to use it to some 
ptupoee. The Indian threw his tomshawk, which fortunately struck the blade of my knife, and brcfte 
it to pieces ; I vratched his motions, and observing that he intended stooping, I threw my hatdiet 
low, and nearly severed his wrist The fellow was mad with passion, and soon gave me an oppor- 
tunity to kno(i him down, but not till I had received a severe gash in the side from his knife. I 
now had time to see what my companion was about 

One Indian lay dead near him with his head mangled with the butt of his gun, and the same small 
man who had conjured the chiers wound, was yelling meet sonorously, and brandidiing his toma- 
liawk at Girty, who was walking around him, watching fer an opportunity *< to tie him," as he said. 
The Indian appeared unwilling to risk a throw, but kqit his eye on Girty, who now seized his gun 
and clubbing it began to wield it with giant energy. The Indian still brandished his instrument and 
ran rapidly backwards, undecided whedier to throw, when he fell over a log flat upon his back. Girlj 
leaped upon his breast with both feet, and deprived him fer some moments, of breath. We tied his 
liands behind with a handkerchief. It is beyond the power of words to express the emotions which 
swelled my breast at this time. All had ended well ! and a fetalist might here find an argument fer 
his hypothetical doctrine, for the hand of providence appeared to interfere twice, when I expected the 
commons of the giim monster ; still I cared but little whedier I liYed or not, for I had lostin Thomaa 
Gir^ all which appeared to me worth living for ; but at this momentr— when I beheld death staring 
me in the faoe— to behold my firiend resuscitated as firom the flead, and then to gain a signal victory 
over the men (who deserved nothing better for their baseness in disobeying the orden of their dbiieff 
and striving to take the life of one whom they had set at liberty) — ^these rapid transitions from de- 
spondency to joy, almost made a woman of me, and I caught my friend around the neck and kissed 
him---so elated was I at beholding him again. This is no romance, reader, but stern reality ; there 
are times when we must weep, and when we must be joyful ; when our minds, like an iEoIian faaip 
are grave or acute, as the winds of prosperity or of adversity brush over them, and these are often as. 
variable, and as subject to as sudden mutations, as the external tempests. 

After our mutual joy had somewhat subsided, we ddlbereted upon the fete of our captive, who sat 
tipon a log in a surly mood, and apparently caring little about his approadimg fete. I was urgent 
for ^looting the man whose perfidy had neariy coat me my lile,batGhty took the side of hnnaiiitjr. 
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•nd declared that brave sien should not be gmlty of murdering a prisoner in cold blood. At length 
we hung his life " on the cast of a die ;" we agreed to shoot at a target at the distance of fifty yards ; 
if Girty won, the prisoner lived and viee versa. We cut a small round target of a bullet patch, and 
deaned out our guns, to decide the fate of a human being. The Indian now appeared to be aware of 
what we intended doing, and with an earnestness — ^which was plainly shown, despite his ejQforts to 
conceal it — he watched our shoiB. I took (he first shot and my ball struck the outer edge of the tar« 
get-^ vxu an excellent shot. The Indian's countenance plainly indicated the feelings which woik« 
ed within ; he gazed upon the ball hole with a stare in which despair might be plainly depicted ; that 
look could not be exactly described ; few peoMois could have then looked upon that man and not been 
moved with compassion ; but my heart had been rendered callous by repeated injuries received of the 
Indians, and the sight of one drove me almost mad ; there was not a pang of compassion in my breast, 
ibr the agonized feelings which I knew tortured that man; on the contrary I strived as much as pos- 
Able to procrastinate Girty 's time to shoot, merely to prolong -tiie Indian's feelings. A painter could 
have detineated eagerness and hope with happy e£bct, by observing his countenance during the tima 
Crirty was fighting at the mark; he leaned forward with his hands upon his knees, and with lipa 
partly unclosed and strained eyes ; and the veins of his face appeared ready to burst with the intensity 
of his feelmgs. Gtity aightad akag time, <wkieb proved he vas staving' all he could to save the 
poor man's life. The rifle cracked, and the buUet tore out the centre of the target Girty yelled 
till the edio resounded among the trees, and the Indian sprang upon his feet, while a broad smile 
spread over his fece. Girty untied his hands, and he slowly retired, but after going some yards, he 
j w tUM efl eiid extended his haad in gratitude to Girty, who shook it a fl ectipnate l y ; he then extended 
ilto me, but I threw it firom me with disdain-rl was m ao homoi for congratulaiing him upon his 
esMftt frem death. 

^fadian no forget 'em," said the Indian to Gicty. 

<■ Your felae hoiit contains no gratitude," I thundered out, " and ere to-morrow's sun rises, you and 
yeur eompeaioas will have, perhaps, attempted the life of him who saved yours." He shook his 
heed and atiiking 1^ breast with energy, drew his form to its greatest height, as he exclaimed again 
'* no forget 'em." Girty bade him depart, which he did in somewhat faster time than before. 

it IB during our young days when we are in the vigoz of life, and when no « compunctioias 
Tintiiige of conscience" trouble us, that we are less subject to the operations of the moral fiMmhies. 
Ov minds are then buoyant and elastic, and are incapable of retaining impressions for any length of 
time ; but when we arrive to the ** sear and yellow lecdT' — ^when we have passed over the boisteipue 
Bpnog end eonuner when our lives are a continual series of tempests and calms,—- and settled into the 
MSd end tfaoui^tful autumn, 'tis then we think and not before. Youth is no time to think, andtold 
penoBs sir when they expect to see autumn befoie the stormy spring has paimed -if these scenee 
wme now to be acted over again I might be prompted to act with mote compeaiion to my fellow men, 
fir i am new am M man, . J. M. 8. 
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Teouee the fiiends of our childhood are with us no iiioie» 

Yet the thought of their virtues remains in eur heart; 
Enshrined like a holy tlung deep in its oore, 

Pixed finnly, and of our existence e pert. 
And emeed be the man that would diase it away, 

And seek in some other illnaion to live; 
Oh! where could he sports find, no matter how gay. 

That joy, Uke the thought of past firiendship» can give. 

Henoe, hence with your mizth, and come banquet with me 

On the memory of ties that are long rent and gone ; 
On the joys, being fled, we no longer may see ; 

On the visions of happiness fer away flown. 
Think sadly^ yet kindly, on fedings of yore, 

The ties, though now broken, which bound us in youth ; 
When we thought, it is sad we may think so no moie, 

libs wedd wee aheevn of honor end tnilk 
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THE SALT LAKE OF INDERSKOI, 

AND ITS ENVIRONS, 
IN THE KIRGHIS STEPPE, IN ASIA. 



COXMLXD V&OIE TBI SKUIAV OF ]>B. TAVSCBXB. 



Tax following accoants of thia remarkable lake, which liei between the 48^ and 49^ norfh latHude, 
are extracted from a joumej in the eonth of Rueaia, performed by Dr. Tauacher, in the yean 1807 
to 1811. Hitherto, we were indebted to the celebrated naturalist Pallas, for the only aooovnta we 
had of this salt-lake, which has many peculiar natural productions. He visited it on his fint great 
tour through Asiatic Russia, in the yean 1768 to 1769. As no natunKst has ainoe explored that 
interesting country, and the accounts given by Pallas an short and incomplete; and as Dr. Tau- 
scher^s journey in these inhospitable tracts was accompanied with circumstances calculated to exdte 
general interest, a^ short sketch of it t^ill certainly be welcome here. 

The author prefixes' to his description of the Inderlake, and the account of hii tour along the 
bonks of it, some general, outlines of a picture of the steppes of southern Russia, as he had an op* 
portunity of observing them in the immense tract extending between the Don, the Wolga, and the 
Ural, and to the northern coast of the Caspian sea. 

The southern steppes bear a very peculiar physiognomy, diilerent from the natural scenery of 
European countries. The eye is lust in immense plains, bat seldom broken by an inconsiderable 
eminence, which are without trees or forests, poor in riven and water, destitute of permanent habi- 
tations, villages or towns and perpetually traversed by nomade tribes, who live in patriaichal sim- 
plicity, and remove from place to place with their dwellings and flodLs, as circnmstances require. 
These desolate plains resemble in a great measure the trackless ocean, which the navigator mart 
cross by the guidance of the compass. 

Early in the spring, and soon after the melting of the snow, the surfioe of the steppe is covered 
with a charming and peculiar vegetation. Astragalus, tulips, hyacintha, and other fine flowering 
plants, make it appear like a gay garden. But the soft verdant carpet, which at this season adorns 
the meadows of ike north and middle of Europe, is entirely unknown in these plains. Only a fow 
scattered plants partially cover the ground, and larger or smaller intervals of bare soil awaya remain 
visible between them. The scorching heat of the summer months, which in June and July often 
rises at noon to 80^ and 85^ Reanm, almost entirely destroya the children of Flora. All the plants 
wither, and the soil creaks under the foot of the tiaveller. At this season of the year, the dry grass 
of the desert is frequently on fire, either t»y chance or design, the flame of which reddens the horixon 
by night, and by day the thick clouds of smoke obscure the sun. These fires, fonned by the wind» 
often spread with incredible rapidity, and only the interposition of a river, or a very broad road, can 
stop the p r ogress of such a torrent df flame, which, especially in th« night, affords a splendid and 
awful right The heat would be still more intolenble, but for a cooling east wind, which regularly 
prevails from ten or eleven o'clock in the foienoon, to three o'clock in the afternoon, and moderates 
the sultriness of the atmosphere, in the deserts situated on the Wolga and the Ural, between 46^ and 
50^ north latitude. But if this wind sbouM happen to blow over parts of the desert which are on 
tire, it becomes impregnated with almost intolerable heat, and« like the Arabian Samoom, relaxes and 
paralyses all the animal powera. Storms are not frequent in these parts, and when they occur, they 
are always inconsiderable. The thunder clouds, which, in other countries, being confined between 
the mountains, produce the severest tempests, have here so wide a range, that they cannot become 
dangerous. At no season of the year does a drop of dew spangle the pardied soil of the steppe, and 
lain is very rare. The dry nitrous clay, of which the greatest part of the soil of the steppe consists, 
is rendered by the heat as hard as a rock, and defts, ayard deep, open in its surfoce. In those tracta 
which are covered with quioksand, it becomes dreadfully hot, through the action of the ann's rays. 
It is singular enough, that this burning sand, in which it might be supposed that no plant eouU 
possibly thiive, is distinguished from ihe clayey soil, by a more active and luxuriant vegetation. 
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At tlw clooe of automn, the ateppe produces a pecoltai Flora of Temaikable saline plants, of which 
DO country in the world has a greater variety than the parched soil of southern Russia. 

The cold in winter, according to accurate observations made in the Moravian colony at Sarepta 
on the Wolga, that is, between 48^ and 49° north latitude, has been known to be 33° snd 399 
Reaum. Here, as at Moscow and 8t Petenburg, quicksilver has been seen to freeze in the open air. 
There are probably few parts of Europe which eiperience greater vicissitudes of heat and cold. 

Hills and mountains aie very uncommon in the desert itself. There are, however, in the steppe, 
between the Ural and the Wolga, some eminences of very considerable height. These are the Mount 
Bogdo^ and the rock salt mountains Tschaptschatschi and Arsagar. The first, with the salt lake of 
the same name at its foot, is extremely remarkable, because it inoontestibly rose formerly as a dis- 
linet island, above the ancient level of the sea. Its base, which is of granite, bears evident traces of 
this ftd Tschaptschatschi and Arsagar, which aie aituated more to the south, are not less worthy 
of nolioe. They consist of large solid masses of the valuable rock salt, which is not inferior to that 
tend at WieEeika in Poland, and at Ilak in Orenburg ; though, on account of the lemote distance, 
and the difficulty of conveyance, hardly any use is made of it. It likewise differs from the salt last 
B wit io ne d, in forming a' mountain of considerable height ; whereas the other is found in strata under 
ground, and must be obtained by the operation of mining. 

As the author's object, the salt lake Inder, was beyond the Ural line, and consequently out of th« 
Bnwian boundaries, on the other side of the river, he chose the nearest post to make preparations 
for undertaking, vrith safety, an excniaon to the Kirghis steppe on the other side. This was the 
foio-post of Inderskoe, seven hundied versts below Orenburg, from which the salt lake is sixty versts 
distant, in a direct line towards the east. Dr. Tauscher arrived then in the beginning of May, 1810, 
having been liberally furnished vrith the neceasary orders and assistance for this expedition, at Oren- 
bmg, by the governor-general, prince WolchonskoL 

He had only two travelling companions, namely, Mr. Hermann, a clergyman from Kasan, a young 
man foU of seal for the study of natural history, who was of great assistance, especially in his botani- 
cal researches ; and a servant, Jacob Judixky, who was a skilful huntsman, and in the sequel pro* 
cured for his master many rare and beautiful birds. 

The fore-post of Inderikoe, or Gorskoe Kre-post, is situated immediately on the bank of the river 
Ural, and is one of the most inconsiderable places of the lower Ural line. It consists of only forty 
or fifty dwellings, inhabited by about as many Cossack fomilies, commanded by an officer of hiferior 
rank, without any fortification, and merely surrounded with narrow ditches and a wicker fence. 

The environs consist of a barren, dry clay desert, on the soil of which there are neither stones nor 
tnas. It is only in the low grounds near the river, which aro covered during the inundation, that 
willowa and poplars an met with, and also some peculiar species of trees which thrive in this climate. 
Neither hay nor com are giown in this arid country. Some spots, hero and there, aro cultivated as 
gndem. They have melons, water-melons, and other vegetable productions, especially in such places 
as an coveted by the water during the peiiodical inundation of the river. The mud which it leaves 
behind, like the Nile, produces in the sequel a rapid and luxuriant vegetation. 

A violent atta^ of fover, of whkh the author had already felt some symptoms, as he passed 
through Orenburg, increased so much as to render it impossible for him immediately to visit the lake 
on tiie other nde, which was sixty veiats distant A fovorable opportunity, however, occurred to send 
his eompanion Hermann. 

The inhabitants of the neighboring poets receive permission several times in the year to get salt 
for their use from the lake. They alwmya go in great numbers, well armed, and with every militaiy 
pncaution, to avoid the hostile attacks of the plundering Khrghis, who attempt on these occasions to 
sens and cany off people and horns. On the second day after the arrival of our traveHens, such a 
caravan set out to procun salt, and Hermann was able to go to the lake vrith perfect safety under 
their pnCeelion. He retained from the opposite shon on the third day, quite enraptured with the 
waodetfiil phoe he had seen, and the curiosities of the dominion of Floia which he had found. 

The fever, however, which regularly nturned eveiy other day, enfeebled Dr. Tauscher so much, 
that he was scarcely able to leave the room, or even his bed, on the intermediate days. Hermann, 
however, daily made longer or shorter excnislons in the neighboring country. It unfortunately 
happened, thitft, among the medicines which they had the precaution to bring with them firom Mos- 
cow, then was no Peiuvian bark ; and then being neither medicine nor physician at Inderskoe, he 
vras obliged to send for some Peruvian bark to Uralsk, two hundred miles distant, when then was 
a regimental surgeon, and a laboratory belonging to the government His health gradually improved 
after ho had taken this medicine, and, on the 20th of May, he found himself sufBciently leoovend to 
rtntaxe upon the expedition to the opposite bank. 

As a piolection ficom the predatory Kirghis, prince Wokhonskoi had ordered an escort of two 
hundred men and one caim<m. These people wen collected from several neighboring poets of the 
fine^ and had abeady been some days at Inderekoe. 

The author'a plan was to spend three days at the least on the banks of the lake, and, if possible, 
to go quite round it; in cider to ftmn a oomplele idea <tf its axtent and nature, its raniarkable anvi- 
roM and productions. 
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A large tent ler hiniMlf, m new and cleMi kfttlke, faeUngmg fte tbe offiear wko aooMipeBitA hinv 
m light carriage te oonvej tbe paper aeoewary tm pieaene t he pl aata aadotlwriequiHlei^ and, ki«aae 
«f need, himaelf and his compaiiioBS, men tie pnneipai articlee whidi be toek with him. 

Tbe 2ted ef May was fixed for the long deaiied aooonpliflhnMnt of tbU plan. The pvepnnliooa 
for crotaing tbe river, whieh were directed by tbe oeoMnandani of Indemkoe, oooid not be oHdadon 
flo rapidly as tbe impatience ef the tnTeHen desired. Tbe river is half as broad again as Ifae Elbe 
at Dresden, deep, but not rapid. TImm was only one pvelty la^ge boat to convey ibe cwiiages and 
other cfleots, successively, to the opposile bank. Tbe Cossacks swam aver tbe river, milk their 
bones. Tbk operation seems net to be vridiont danger, and peoves tbe eovmge «f this i1ro|dd moe, 
who are very fomiliar with tbis'SleBieiit Tbe Cossack, who intends to cross « liwr, diisee bisbsrse 
Into It, phuiges in after him, and ewuns tbioogb the stream with bim, with the aid of bis left «ni« 
bcUing the bridle wiOi his right hand, whieh be lays on the boiw's back. Only the headsef Ae 
OMR and (1m bone remain dbove the water. It vras a siag«lar dicumstaiios to see a caniage, with 
*e horses to it, swim over tbe liver. A Cossac k , placed Mhe Neptaae, ia tbe fiwt ef Iha ewi ii gp, 
guided the firul vebide threugh 4he stnam, AMrishing a knots instead of thetrideaL 

Tiwhr passage v»as oompieted m > few honrs, and every tiung safely bmdad on tbe hJI bariL Hie 
author now amused himself in eiamining his CMupany. The whole bad a motley appeoiMMa. It 
was a medley of several nations, which, bettdes the peoper Ural Cossacks, wm s i s t s d «f Ciimmks, 
Tartan, Kiighis, etc^ rode san4>iniit ooantenanoes, more neble Tartar manly featnras, and iat ifan- 
•gel effiMmnate comitenanoee, with beatdlsm chins, small smiken eyes, and bif^ c he ek b o n e s ; smne 
Mveied with cloaks made of ^beepe* skin, vpilb tiie rough side ootwaida ; aome in tamed homniiito, 
some in ehoit fm* cloaks wiifa hoods, and a lew in a li^tdssm and a sbbt ; tbe bead ootvemdeiMi « 
k^ fox4kin cap, or with a conical fok hat, or witbooi any oovming. 

Their arms were no less diffeient than their costume. Tbe smaimt anmber had line mimj aoBiB 
only « smgle pistol, moot of foera pikes, othem bows and arrows ; and aeveril only a sabre, and 
others again none. Such was the appearance of the soldieri of tbe Ural, vriio came to pioteet wu 
travellen fiom their hereditaiy and frontier enemies, tbe Asiatic Kirghiz on whose teiritaiy they in 
foct were. 

A troop of Kirghis, in eight or ten tents, whom they found on ^ other side of the river, though 
they were said to be of the Russian party, were ordered to take down their dwelttngs and depait with 
Ibeir herds farther into the steppe, because die officer, who accompanied tbe author, judged it<an- 
advimble tc have these equivocal friends in the rear. 

The company now proceeded in an easteriy direction : but this wis done without mucb«sgularity. 
The eeoort dispersed, and each took his own vray. Even the cannon wis at one time ao far«i(4hat 
Ibe author lost sig^t of it, and it might CMily have been taken by the Kirgbis, who weae said te be 
so formidable. 

Dr. Tauscber thought of remedying this confusion as well as be oonld; ordered tbe caatton ^ be 
Bear his carnage, and, after a march of Ave or mx boura, reached die first watering plaoa, « small 
lake of good water, vrhere they baked. 

In a few hours they set out again, because tfie author vrished to reach in the aame day the vidnity 
of Ibe bdce, which was still twenty milee distMit. 

The ground from this |rface roae to a gentle eaMneace, and became of > d iflbmu t quality. WImmm 
it was before sandy, not wholly destitute of water, and covered with a pretty huiiiiaBt vegetalimi ; 
it wus now dry and clayey. Here and there gypsum-like itooes stood out, and ihe vegelalisn was 
lem fresh. Several of die phnlB which Hermann bad firand on his fimt virit to tbe lake, vram met 
with here, such as tbe beautiful OrobmuKe, vrith light blue fiowen, AlUum Caapkm PmlLj AMium 
imienen$e, n. sp. and a small TB^radyntmM, with the boat-shaped seed vesseb allied to IfaegumM 
Bwuaa, which plant vras afterwards designated as a new £pmtM,and called by the autber^a name. 

Towarda evening they readied their journey's end, namely, some ditdies, about a vent from tbe 
lake, vrith braokisb, but yet drinkable water. Here the travdlen pitched tfisir camp^ planted the 
cannon, and placed posts on the suirounding eminenees to prevent suiprisa. The visit to tbe lake 
vras deferred to the following day. 

From the place where the company were encamped, the banks of the lake gradually ahehfud off 
towards the east, and the white salt surfiKM of tbe lake Acne inm this side like new felfen aaow. 
The lake is of the form of a long ellipee, and its ciroomferenee may be about twenty miles. It is sur- 
Tounded on three sides by a row of hills, the interior of wbidi, towards the lake, is exposed by the 
fell of the earth, and consists of strata of clay of difibrent cdors. Tbe watrrof die lake, whtdi in no 
aeason of the year, and in no place, exceeds a yard in depth, was now almoat entirely evaporated. 
The whole superficies of the lfdi:e consisted of one mam of die most beautiful and pure cryataia of sea 
salt, rivalling the snow in whiteness, vridiout a perceptible mixture of glauber salt, and, at aome depth, 
gradually passed into a mass not unlike rock salt. 

In some places, springs from the bottom of the lake bad worked their iray through the solid mass 
to tbe surfeee, forming perpendicular openings of considerBble depth, so dut the hmg pibeB4»f the 
Oos8oekseoidd«otfeaeh the bottom. Tbe quantity of the adt, dms woadsrf u lly piopawdiby aata^ 
is so great, that it mig^t, perhaps, supply aU Europe, if the geographical ■itnrtlen iiitmikfBmtn 
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favorable to it At a new layer of salt is produced every year on the surface, like the annual growth 
of trees, there would be no fear that this repositoiy would ever be exhausted. 

It was, indeed, part of the author's plan to make the tour of the whole lake, and thus obtain a 
complete knowledge of its situation, and the peculiar productions of its vicinity ; but the commanding 
officer of his escort assured him that this could not be done without eiposing themselves to the dan- 
ger of an aMaek (nm the Kirghis. He, thaieforo, ooBteated himsalfvnthr exploring half ihe right side 
of the lake with a small escort, sending his companion Hermann to do the same on dw Idft bank, 
which is the most difficult of access. 

Even Pallas says, that he had obtained from the brine a nunber of insects in good preservation ; 
Dr. Tansdiv also enriched his collections from the same source, with many rare uid beautiful kinds 
of beetle. Our travellers did not find, in these- pastSr the rare and dangerous venomous spider of 
•oathern Russia, which Pallas says he found swimming uninjured in the salt waters. It is remarit- 
able that he found in the brine, in very great numbers, several species of insects, which he veiy 
eeldom found in the steppe itself. This was the case, for instance, with the Calandra picea. Pall., 
iw hiihThe m mt l m 9 f hy,ihwmadm in threak wmter. AmeegthofewUiidBwUehJiBcasghtiQithe 
desert, the very scarce MyootUatOt Pall, gave him much pleasme^.thmgh beflMnd'Oi^r i^ jingti 



His collection of plaala was richer and move important. The sattae plants, wef^not'advanoed 
enoagb/of • htsi to make^ai^ reouak upon them. The* origin of the lake may .be eaqiiained in a 
ria aa W e nanner, ficosa its sitoarion and the nature of ita environs. Tbb pteteaacaUad the Indor 
Mountain, elevated above the river and the snnoimding steppe, ii (rem two to thiee hundred vents 
ia cirwiraferencey aad is traversed in the middle by the river UraL Tha sail, particalttrly thai pait of 
the plateaaibcyoad thariver, cooaista of rock salt, whioh-is covered wiaia.eUMia reaambli ngahbaatOR 

The lake owes its origin to subterraneous springs, which penetrated thsongh the aottd naas of took 
•alt* aad feuM^^a'vent iat thofonneUhaped.haUow of tha roek. Tba water.praoeedingfrom the melt- 
ing of &e snow in spring, which collects in the deeper pert of the lake, perhaps also oontribvtea. 
. Hem, too, the peetty-generaiJaw of nature is confirmed, accoiding to which alabaatsr or gypsum 
is nsually found near massee of salt. This, as here, is the caae at Ileak, near Ofenburg; in therock 
salt mountains of Arsagar and Tschaptsohatsehi ; in the Volga aad Ural siappe^; and in tfa^rockiealt 
woriu at Wioliezka in Poland; As we have already stated, it waa Dr.Taascher's intention to spend 
tfaise daye in eramining.the lake and ita environs t dicumstaacee induced him to shorten this poiod. 
The commanding officer reported to him that ha had been informed by Kirghis spies, who woe of 
the* party of tha Ruasiatts, that a troop of four hundrad Kirghis had assembled a few leagues distant, 
and threatened the company with an aMack. In the second ni^t, .the fore posts stationed round the 
camp were, in fact, disturbed by a party of Kirghis, who, however, departed vi^ea ihey found them 
resolute. 

He was by no means disposed to engage, without need, in contests with these maraaders: besides, 
he had entirely attained the object he had proposed ; ho therefore judged it best to retam to the op- 
posite bank, and, early <m the morning of the third day, surroundeid by his escort, carried his resolu- 
tiott into effect As they approached the watering place, half way on the road, where they halted 
when they came, the author saw a number of people, of strange appearance, encamped near it. They 
were aurprised at this, because, at then previous visit, th^ had not seen a human being. On in- 
qui^. Dr. Tauacher bamt that a Kirghis sultan, or nobleman, was about to occupy with his troops 
dw inclosed market-place at Oranburg; The sullan, on his side, had inquired of our author's eseort, 
who be was; and, on being it^rmed, amicably offiired him his hand, and invited him, in the Tartar 
language, wliich his companion interpreted, to pass the night in Us tent. Notwithstanding oar 
antfaar's great desire to accept this proposal, he judged it best to return, without delay, to the fort on 
the other bonk, in order to dry the plants which ho had collected. 

He continued his route to the oppoaite bank, but was followed by the court diaplain of the Kiii^is 
soitaa, who offisred to remain as a hostage in the fort, till Dr. Tauacher should have ariived on the 
other side of the river. For the reasons above mentioned, the Doctor sent him alao back ; and Jeamt, 
in the sequel, how foitanate it waa that he did so. In the same night that the Kirghis diaef hospitably 
oAred him hda tent, he was attacked by an hostile tribe of his own nation, and robbed of all his herds 
of horses, camels, and sheepi Thus, the author, in all probabihty, eacaped the misfortune of. being 
cavried as a. alave into the interior of Aaia, to Chiva or Bocharia. 
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1. A prudent man will avoid whaterer gives occasion for lematk ; for whatever ia talked of 
much, will be talked of un&vorably. 

2. The most generous man, in faking a gift, never parts entirely with the sense of property ; 
and will be ofiended if, in his presence, you use the gift entirely as your own. 

3. Matters external to us, and resting in opinion, cause more vanity than those which are with- 
in us and certain. Probably more pride is felt in knowing, than in being, the duke of WeUington. 

4. How many persons mistake talking about literature for literary talk ! 

6. Nothing is more common than for persons to suppose that they know all about an obecuie 
transaction, because they know something not known to others. We know what we know, but we 
don't know what we don't know. 

6. The conclusions of morality are as certainly reached throagh the avenues of vice, as through 
the paths of virtue. 

7. There is often as much difference between works and their- author, as between the sweet* 
ness of honey and the sting of the bee. 

8. Soutbey's descriptions are wrought; Scott's are east. 

9. The mind is a disease of the body. Spirit is a disease of matter. 

10. The highest wisdom of the mind is to acquiesce in doubt — to admit that the reason of a 
thing cannot be given — that a fact or its cause cannot be known. 

11. Most people's God is the reflection of their own spirit against the skies ; and the comfort of 
cultivating God is the complacency of viewing that self-image. 

13. W is a Scot, exact and close — so honest that he is almost a rogue. 

13. The issues of happiness and misery, of success and failure, both in this life and that whidi 
is to come, seem rather to depend on the strength and weakness of the mind and temper, than on 
purity of heart and rigfatness of intention, llicre was a truer philosophy in the Roman Greek view 
which made valor virtue,* than n ouis, which makes it consist in goodness. He who smveys the 
course of life and the history of man in all their breadth and fulness, will be tempted to name pru- 
dence piety and power morality. 

14. It is dangerous to inquire too closely afier what is concealed. He that gropes in a dark 
room may diance to put his flngeis into something nasty. 

15. There are many men who will permit you to use them even to the baseness of contempt, 
who yet will not su£fer you to take a liberty with them. Because ajiorse will let you ride him, ^t 
does not follow that you may tickle his heels. 

16. No man, whatever may be his personal gain, ever grew solidly rich, who was not personally 
frugal. 

17. What is called impudence is generally either ignorance or forgetfulness. 

18. If you hear a man sincerely expressing an intense admiration of virtue, or a soul'^elt appre- 
ciation of its excellence, you may be quite sure that he has not got it. 

19. There are few cases in which a gift does not cost more than a purohaae. 

20. Men will generally dislike you more for placing yourself upon an equality and familiarity 
with them, when your place is above them and distant fiom them, than your supeiiora will dislike 
you for encroaching upon them, because defeat in personal rivahy ii more galling than in rivalry of 
place. 

21. A bad man may possess the world ; a good man doth possess the universe. 

22. Modesty sometimes takes the air of presumption ; self-conceit more often assumes the appear* 
ance of diffidence. 

23. The passions are but various forms of mental insanity. 

24. The vices and defects of others constitute the mirror in ^hich we should see our own fil- 
ings. 

* VirttUy properly, signified manlinen ,- vir, from which it was formed, was itself derived firoA 
vu[ The Greek AnUf was a cognate word to Ares, Man, if it was not derived from it 
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RANDOM RECOLLECTIONS OF A HOME TRAVELLER- 

No. I. 

A TRIP TO THE WHITE HILLS, AND ASCENT OF MOUNT WASHING. 

TON IN A STORM. 



Bnt I mutt drink the vision while it bsti ; 
Fur ereii now the curling^ Ttpon rite, 
WrMthing^ thrir cloudy coronal*, to pmee 
Thvse towrrinn^ tummitt^iiiddinK me awiy I 



Bat oftm ihall mv hoari turn back again. 
Thou glorioui emtiM-nee ! and, when opprcMed, 
And acbinr wiih the coldneM (if the world. 



Find a aweet leaciDg^jilaee tad hooae, with thee ! 

Rt^fm Dower. 



CHAPTER I. 

FOATULITB. THl WHITS HIU8 IIT THB SIBTAHCB. PHBHOXXITA. YBXPAHATIOITB fOB ▲ JOVB' 
BIT. THE JOUBUXT BBOUS. THB VIBBT SAT's PBOOBBBB. 

Yov nwy stand on the shores of Casco Bay, and see, in the sunshine of any clear day, the glit- 
tering peaks of the White Hills, with Mount Washington shooting up above all the rest, like a 
whita-haiied patiiarch among his children, themseWes hoar with age. But, as the bard of Melrose 
Abbey has so beautifully said. 

If you would view this scene aright. 
Go visit it by the pale moonlight ; 

ftr, even mt the distance just named, when the night is dear and unclouded, and the sharp north- 
west vrind has driven off even the faintest curl of vapor which sunset had illumined, you may see 
the sheen of their broken outline, (showing like the beginnings of those arrowy streaks of the oti- 
rora boreoHs, which at times shoot up in the north so brilliantly,) as they glitter beneath the rays 
of the clear, cold moon. Such a picture, constantly before their eyes, the people of that beautiful 
little city, which lies upon the shores of the island-studded Casco, have come to look upon as one 
of the dUef charms with which nature has invested their landscape; and they show it to travellers 
as one of the memoralniia of the tour that takes in their dty as a temporaiy resting-place. 

It was at this spot that a party of some ten or twelve of us were watching anxiously, one mid- 
summer afternoon, for the dull and heavy mass of leaden clouds which had for three days hung 
over OS, dispensing picntiftil showers of rain, to pass away, and release us from the tedious quaian- 
tine we were enduring, on our way to visit the White Hilb of New Hampshire. At about noon, 
it had ceased to rain, and, soon after, we thought we could discern a fidntly defined streak of light 
in the extreme point of the western horizon. Watching as we were, with intense anxiety, for the 
first symptom of relief from the horrible weather which so long had bound us, judge of the extent 
of our joy as we saw that line of light extending itself from west to north, and then the whole of 
the ebon'mass of cloud which hung over us, lifting gradually up from the entiie sweep of that ho- 
riion ; and, as ita lower edge neared the zenith, momentarily increasing the ntpidity of ita retreat, 
leaving a dear, azure field below, until, at length, the sun, descending to his daily rest, was left un- 
obseured, and the full gush of his rays fell, like a sudden shower of flaming gold, upon all the hills 
and valleys ! Wheeling slowly down the path of his orbit, he reached his setting, unobscured by a 
single wreath of doud or vapor, and sank bek>w the distant snowy peaks that made our hoiizon, 
with not a ray lost to our gazing eyes. When the sky had first begun to clear, these white moun- 
tain spires had been the earliest objecta in the wide extending landscape to devdope themselveB ; 
«id never seemed they eleaier or more ooni^uoas than then, as they stood out in almost soddea 
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and unusually bold lelief, upon the weatem sky» with the full flood of sunlight pouring over thenit 
while to us the sun was still obscured ; and, no sooner had the last level beam of the glorious orb 
•hot along the loftiest of their summits, then, as if by magic, most beautiful formations of ambei 
clouds, their edges touched all along with intensely shining gold, appeared diiectly above the path 
he had J)een tteading^ and continued there, assuming divers giroteaque diapes, and seeming^ jpott 
ivlantwli» gyrations amidsl • the amnlight froar- below/ until, as^ twiligfat deepeaad, tkey^aB^ pasM^ 
giadually away befcnre the gentle breoM, which seemed to be sweeping off with its xephyrs all im- 
purity from the sky, making it beautiful for the moon and stars. Meanwhile, the bosom of the ba j, 
which had received beneath it the heavy depont of all that mighty avmlanehe of clouds which we 
had watched so long in its caieer, was sending back the rays of the silver queen of night, who was 
at the full, and to that quarter of the heavens did we next turn our straining gaie. Slowly ascend- 
ing to the zenith 



That oibed toaidei^ with wfaita- file laden, 
Whom mortals call the moon, 

soon began to let fiill her nys upon the yet palpably discerned panorama of distant hilla— for they 
look loveliest in the clear twilight — and we retired from the scene, upon which we had for so many 
houra been gaxing, leaving their snowy coronals yet visible as they were towering aloft in the stiU 
and aolemn midnight. It was a scene never to be forgotten by one of that group, and, as may be 
lairly inferred, was looked upon as « fitting commencement of our purposed visit to the White Hills 
of die north— antl so indeed it was ; for every step we took, afterwards, upon that tour, ptoved 
equally memorable. 

Early on the neit mornbg, (all our arrangements having been complete for two whole days,) the 
vehicles drove up to the door of our excellent landlady's hospitable mansion, and the process of 
packing ourselves and our luggage commenced. Men, women, and even children, (laxgish ones— 
no sensible folk go on parties of pleasure with babies,) rods, creels, guns, and baskets^-trunks, poit- 
manteaus, caipet bags, and hat caaes otereoats, «loalDB, upper-benjamins, and umbrellas^all were 
made away with at last, and off we sat, rather d la Gilpin^^ 

Ten piecious souls, and all agog, 
To dash through thick and thin ! 

Leaving Porthmd, we passed through many pretty manufacturing and fiuming ^llagee in Main* 
and New Hampshire, and stopped for the night at Conway, wbkk is most pictuicsquely^sitaated; 
being surrounded by hilb, and its neighborhood abounding with woodland and river prospects^ most 
delightfully attractive to such of our number as had the happiness of being skilled with the pencil, 
the pen, the gun, or the angle. But we were all obliged to yield some portion of our individual 
preferences, at this stage of our journey, on aocount of the impossibility of getting accommodations 
for the whole of us, either in the way of comfortable quarters for so many, or in that of the requi- 
site oonveyances. 80 we contented ourselves with one night's experience of our good lanHeid^iA 
hospitality, enjoyed a fine sunrise view of the pleasant village of OoAway, and poshed on. 



CHAPTER II. 

ARmiTAL AT BABTIBTT, Aim XISTMSS HALl's. XODITTAIir FABX. CLOITDULIIB FHSSIOiaDRM 

AOAiir. A comrciL caxi.xdw a zriesT axoko tbx bxlxs* 

We reached Bartlett after a veiy interesting ride of nine hours, with a full view of the wbab 
White Mountain range almost constantly before us, at about two o'6kk in the afteraooDyand fosad 
ourselves quite harmonious upon one point, at least— and that was, the necessity of immediate pw* 
perations for dinner. We could not have chosen our quarters better, with thu view, had we had it 
in our power to make a seleetion from aowng a thousand ; and this was all the more fortOMite^as 
our good hostess, Mistress HaU's, was the only " place of entertainment for roan and beast" that 
sensible men and epicurean beasts would think of staying at on the whole road, from mine boat 
Abbot's, at Conway, to the Crawfbid Cabin in the Notch. What a dinner the good lady provided 
ibrns ! Had I the pen of a Scott, I would essay to give the reader some notion of its details; fee 
Ihave observed that there vras no topic upon which Sir Walter was wont to dwell in more loving 
detail, and with more overflowing unction, than this ; but I pretend to no such advaneement in 
trencher lore as the genial poet of Abbotsford could fairly boast, and so admirably display. Soffiee 
it, that we ate « most hearty and traveller-like dinner, without thinking of the laek of silver foilH^ 
damadc napkins, finger bowls, or hot water plates. If there waa no Pouki d la J bu m titre, them 
were- tender puttels, mneh more to ow fiuey ; if theie wns no Macanmi d PHiUienntj tban ^f« 
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the very best of home-made cider-apple sauce, which was equally acceptable to oui hungry palates ; 
if no Cotekties de veau aaniies aux fines herbes were upon our table (TMe, we were content with 
our cutlets upon one plate, and our herbs upon another. The sauce of a good appetite we found a 
Tery good substitute for all the sauce flamardey or sauce vin Madcrc; and as to our tomatos, we en- 
joyed them all the sama4is, at Astor House or the Ttemont, we should have done, had we seen 
them labelled sauce tamate. 

While we were taking the aid-way glass of a bottle of claiet, which one of our number had 
taken the precaution to stow away with a respectable number of individuals of the same and kindred 
frmilies among our luggage, previous to departing from Portland, one of the ladies, who for some 
minutes had been admiring the mountainouspnMpcct«i&t of the western window, exclaimed " What 
a magnificent sight !" Approaching the window, we saw a mass of heavy clouds rolling and tum- 
bling about the peaks of the most distant hills, whence vivid flashes of lightning were darting spi- 
rally down into the deepest recesses of the valleys that lay between the moaDtains. We all rushol 
into the open air, for the sight was awfully grand, and was momentarily growing more and more so, 
as the clouds, having tumbled from peak to peak, and having dived lower and lower along the hill- 
sides, were rapidly nearing the sunny intervale, in which our hostelry was so pleasantly situated. 
, At.leQgth, it^ burst upon us with all its fury, and soon drove us in doors, whither hastening precipi- 
tately,- we called a council of our sagest men and matrons, with Mistress Hall to the fore, at whidi 
the questions, " U this storm likely to last long V* and « Were it not better to make up our minds 
to-stfy here -to-night?*' were. diBcussed with much world and weather wisdom, and ability. Being 
' loven of comfort, haters of wet travelling, fond of good quarters, and contented with those we hod 
fidlen into, the preliminary question being unanimously decided in the alBrmative, we came to the 
ooodosion, nemine eontradicente, that there, at'Bartlett, in the comfortable inn of Mistress HiElI, 
would we cubictdate ijipon that (now not remembered) night of July, one thousand eight hnudzed 
and (bhty odd. 

Like Jupiter's on Olympus, our divan had been held over our nectar and ambrosia, and in the 
nndat of thunder. The council being oyer, the former were removed, and the latter ceased its lodder 
peals, and was heard during the remainder of the evening in distant mutterings only, as an ooc*- 
aional si^pressed growl would .flfpend an^egreeaUe hour oi two in redotblii^g its echoes among the 
thoosand rocky hill-tops that loomed gloomily amid the faint flashes of the lightning. Our next 
thooght was of that posWprandian repast, which<we were just the party to enjoy most ridily — tea ! 
Hie stonn had rarifieid the air extremely, and a brisk fire was at once the suggestion of all our feel- 
ings and the work of a moment So we pulled down the paper hanging curtains, drew our doth- 
coveied chairs (hem&'made and soft) around thet blazing hearth, and awaited the coming of « the 
tea things." They came at last, and a merry meal had we. After which, a round game of caids^ 
the whole ten of us playing — with peas representing fourpennies, to be fiuthfully redeemed in coin 
at the end of our qpoit, for our wagers. I remember winning one pea for my ^are of the plunder, 
and I reinember,> too, the rosy cheeked boy the next morning got what it was exchanged for, as he 
teld Joe how &r it was to Tom Crawford's. 

Our arrangements for the night were curious to behold. Commodious as was our inn, it had ne- 
ver contained ten sleepers, in addition to its regular tenants, before, and the most ingenious shifts 
and devices were resorted to, to bestow ourselves with some degree of comfort The beds were all 
filled first, certain obvious considerations settlingi that point of precedence, of course ; and it devolv- 
ed npon die baccalaureate portion of the. party toi exercise their ingenuity in the £ibrication of a tem- 
porary resting place. The point was settled by a skilful distribution, and workmanlike collection <A 
chairs, npon which we were found sleeping as qiietly, when the eariy house bell rang in the mom- 
ng,.ae,if we had been reposing upon the downiest feathers, or the most nicely matted mattress. 



TO THE RIVER 



FAim river ! in d^y bright deur fiow 

Of labyrinth-like water, 
Thoaart an enUem of theglow 

Of beMi;^— -the oi^iidden heart— 
The pli^fuL maiinfiss' of. art 
ilnrold Alherto's daa^Oer. 
iBat jrheii.within«ll^ wne she looks, 
( Whicfa,fVelais.t]Ma and tiMablei,) 



Why then the prettiest of brooks 

Her worshipper resembles. 
For in my heart— as in thy- otrwi ■ 

Her image deeply lies — 
The heart which trembles at the bean^ 

The scrutiny of lier eyes. 
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A RESUSCITATED JOE 



BT A P H I L A D ■ L P ■ I A V . 



Mankind Are often troaUcd with « riee 
Whieli leads to error, uid is calkd Prejudice. 



OircB on a time, the manager 

Of a large theatre in a neighboring town, 

Which had run down. 

Whilst trusting solely to the histrionic art ; 

By way of giving it a start. 

Thought best, if possible, to make a stir ; 

And much to every body's satisfaction, 

Bills were stuck up on all the walls, 

And large red staring capiuls 

Crave notice of a wonderful attraction, 

A sort of spectacle, which ne'er had been^ 

Which never was and never should be seen. 

The news flew fast on every tongue. 
Night came, and to the theatre all throng. 

No vacant places ; 
Many had not the least accommodation : 
It was a general sea of human faces. 

Hushed into expectation. 
Forth came the hero of the night and bowed ; 
The audience cheered him with applauses loud. 

A man divine^ 
Endowed by nature wirh such musical feeling, 
That, grunting — squealing. 
He could at will. 
As if he'd always lived on swill. 

Exactly imitate a swine. 
Sometimes he grunted with a deep ba«i note ; 
Then on the treble key. 
Would rise majestically. 
Just like a porker, when they cut his throat 
The thing 
Was almost universally 
Allowed to be 

The most astonishing. 

An envious fellow, sitting in the pit. 
Felt quite indignant at this admiration ; 

He could not relish it» 

A bit, 
To see this wretched gulling of the nation. 

In truth to make such a confounded fbis 
About a poroellian imitator. 
Was a diagraoe to human nature, 

And quite ridiculous. 

Soon as the noise had ceased, our man 
Rose from his seat, and thus began: 
** Ladies and gentlemen, 

I hereby public notiee give, 

That if I live, 
To-monow, aft this sdf atme hoar, 



If with your presenee you will honor me, 
You then shall see. 
In this enchanting lino 
Of acting, all conceive so fine, 
A much more splendid exhibition of my power." 

Pat to the minute. 

The theatre was filled with the whole populatioo; 

And thick as they could cram, 

A perfect jam — 

It seemed, indeed, as if near all creation 

Had crowded in it 

Both came upon the stage, 
And first began 
The imitating man. 
Who now in feet was all the rage. 
Loud rung the claps, the theatre resounds 
As if their admiration knew no bounds. 

The other's tuin next came. 

The one who envied him his haid-eamed feme. 

He had a real, genuine, live pig. 

Not very big. 

So as to lie concealed beneath his gown, 

And most effectually to cheat the town. 

He every now and then would pinch the dioil^ 

And without more ado. 
Produced as rich and natural a note, 

And quite as high. 
And true. 

As e*er was l^rd to issue from a stye. 



But 'twas no go; 
The audience hooted him with one 

'Twas voted low. 

And even more. 

They all considered it a bora, 
And a most vulgar and unnatural i 
In feet, they eould not tell for what 'twas 
While for the first. 
There was another univenal bant 
Of admiration. 



Oar friend perceiving 
His chance was very small 

Whilst thus deceiving; 
And giving vent at once to his indignant gaO, 
Exclaimed, as loud as be could bawl, 
** A pietty set of oritics are ye all. 
To applaud the mimio— hiss the original I" 
And then, to show them how thej won miatdkiii 
Pulled oat his pig and saved his haoon. L. 
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SKETCHES FROM 



THE LOG OF OLD IRONSIDES 



BT TBI AUTHOa Off « OLD 1B0ICS1DB8 OFI A LBK 8HORK. 



Tour i^lorhu standard launch ag^in, 
To meet another fue l^Camp, 



CRUISE OFF BARBARY. 

Tbi Constitution, having flettled the warlike stomach of the emperor of Morocco, now proceeded 
to croiae as the flag ship of the gallant Preble, along the Barbery coasu On the 17th December, 
1803, the Edterprize b«ing in company, she captured a Turkidi ketch, called the Mastico, with 
aerenty Tripolitans on bocud, and on the night of the 26th, having made the coast of Tripoli, she 
jtood off and on for the morning. 



THE LEVANTER. 

V^o has passed through the Straita of Gibraltar and has not become perfectly familiar with the 
wind that sweeps down the Mediteiranean for days and weeks together, with unmitigated fury 1 A 
wind that acts as a prohibition to every vessel bound up the straits duiing its continuance, and 
whose cold and cheerless whistle I can imagine I hear around me at this moment 

The Levanter is a perfect tyrant ; day aAer day, it sweeps down the long narrow sea, and ever 
and anon slants from the rock of Gibraltar with a reslatless force, bowing to the water's edge the 
crank merchantmen that obstiuct its path, and scattering the xebecs of ite Moors to the difls and 
nooks of the Mauritanian shore. It is suppooed to pioceed from the Black Sea; but whether it doee, 
or does not, those who endeavor to beat against it look blarJc enough in all conscience. 

It was just before the hour of midnight in the Meditenanean, when a tall frigate, under close 
reeled topsails, came swiftly down before the breath of a Levanter. Hei dead-lights were in, her 
poits dosed, and aa she came bounding along the waves in gloomy silence, she seemed to be look* 
ing out for a harbor. 

« A dirty night, sir," said the first lieutenant to the commodore, aa he came from the look-out at 
the forecastle. 

« It Li," replied the latter, aa he gave a scrutinising glance at the binnade oompaas. 

At this moment, the sails aloft began to shiver and flap against the maata. 

« We are headed ofi;" said the commodore ; "call all hands!" 

<< All hands !" piped the boatswain's mate, and soon eveiy man was at his post 

** About ship," bellowed the commodoie. 

** Station for stays," n^ the fiist lieutenant, and away flew the willing crew to execute the orden 
of (heir officers. Soon the ship answered her helm like a thing of life, and coming on the other 
tack, dashed onward for the space of an hour without any diminution of speed. 

« Are we not near the land t" said the officer of the deck to the dd master, as he came growling 
out of the cabin, like a bear with a sore head. 

*« Very near, sir," said the master; « it lies under that fog bank to the soathwaid and eastward, 
and should the wind increase any, or haul to the northward, we shall be on the rocks before eight 



« That is a great consolation, truly," said the lieutenant, as he turned to look in thtf diredion 
pdnted out by the master. 
<* Breakers ahead— «lose aboard !" cried the look-out man from the lee cathead. 
^ We must wear ihip^ air," said the commodore, in a stem voice, as he came out of the cdnn. 
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'* All hands wear ship !" thnndered the deck trumpet 
" Put your helm up !" said the commodore. 
. ** Ay, ay, sir !" answered the old cunner at the wheeL 
** Shiver the after yards !" 
** Brace the head yards square !" 

" Pull cheerily, you lubbers — ^belay !*' were the orders given in quick snccesaion by the commo- 
dore. 

*' She comes up to the wind, sir,*' said the cunner, touching the tip of his tarpaulin, while he 
held it on to hia head with his other hand. 

** Brace the after yards, and haul every thing aft !" roared the commodore, as the frigate hong for 
a moment between two mighty waves, and then plunged up the black side of the hill of waters. 

As she wore round, she passed within a short distance of the rocks, over which the heavy billows 
dashed in sheets of quivering foam, while thunder, hoarser than that of die lightning-rent heavens, 
answered in awful murmurs fiom the rocky caves, and mingled with the shriller notes of the in- 
creasing gale. 

The shore was hid in the dark wings of the storm, and naught was seen but the dreadfol braak- 
eis, whose spray fell like a shower of vnnter rain ttpon the tremUing deck of the gallant ship. It 
was a fearful moment ; a &thom nearer in, and the shrieks of five hundred drowning victims would 
have gone up amid the roar of the gale to the God of nature, while ten thousand fragments of the 
wreck would have strewn that benighted and bloody coast 

Firm as a rock, stood the gaUant Preble and his noble dew, and as the frigate rode by on the top 
of the crested wave, he saw she' head<$d off from the shore. 

** She has cleared them !" said he, in a thrilling voice. ** Pjpe down, sir V* and immediately left 
the deck. 

Commodores must never show Ihair feeUngr before their crsws ;-they mustbe'ilnn amid the'daiif 
gers of the contending elements, as well as amid Ihe iron rain of battie ; imt when they hare veiMdi* 
ed their cabins, they may return thaiiks to the God 6f battles and the king of storms, withoal inler- 
fering with the rules and regulations of the sea service. Commodore PreUe was one of the brsvebt, 
and, at the same time, strictest officers in the service, and hia character is now held up as a model 
to the aspirant for naval fl^ory. 

» Eight bells !*' cried the orderly stationed at the cahtn door, as he popped hia head over the rail- 
ing of the companion-way. 

*< Eight bells !" echoed the quarter master at the biimade, and eight bells were struck by the mes- 
senger boy at the galley. The master looked at Ae first lieutenant with a grin of satisfiiction, and 
soon the two took a pull of half-and-half, in honor of the skill of their commander. 

<' I say, Jack, ain*t you dry V* said a jolly tai, to his measmate, as he rolled a quid of old Nip- 
cheese poison, of the size of a young tree toad, from the larboard to the starboard side of his face. 
" My eyes, I are/^* said the party addressed ; ** I feel as though I had swallowed the cook, galley, 
coals, and all r 

** Splice the main brace, sir !*' said the commodore, to the lieutenant of the watch, as he moanted 
the horse-block, and gave a laf^t look towards the bri^dcers, whose dying thunder and awful hisnng 
fell upon his ear. 

The luffle of a drum was now heard amid the howling of the gale, and aoon busy fipet were iden 
moving towards the led hull, near the scuttle butt Tin pots of old Jamaica were now turned bot- 
tom, side up, and Jack was ready to take another graze by the breakers; « though," as one of Aem 
said, while he hitched up his lee waistband, " if he could have his ovm way, he would prefer a cou- 
ple of fathoms more of sea room, and not quite so much wind." 

The storm now began to abate, a light stripe extended along the eastern horizon, and when die 
day dawned, the blooming shores of Sicily were seen about ten miles ofi^ bathed in the purple tints 
of an eastern morning. 

The commodore, finding the ship had stretched her rigghig by her heaty plunges, and fb»t seve- 
ral spars had been sprung by the force of the gale, put his hdm up, and ran for Syracuse. At nine 
o'clock, he came to an anchor beneath the snow- clad summit of Etna, and saluted Ike 'Neop<Atan 
tag with twenty-one guns. The Levanter was now at an end ; countless merchantmen came op, 
upon the breath of the bahuy west whid, and stretched along the'Italicn ooaat, wh3e the flags of 
every nation waved In the breeze, and glittered m the sunbeam. 



BEFOR& TRIPOLI. 

On the 26th of July, 1804, commodore Pireble, in the Conslitlitkm, in odmpanj i«fth Oietf brigs, 
thioe schooners, two bombs, and six gun boats, appeared ofTTript^ end proceeded to oekO tfaCPtte* 
ceasaiy arrangements for bombardmg that neM brttOubtetfOHie pirfttea. 

the frigate ^(Philadelphia, captain William Biittbridge, iihich nm npoa the ibtts ATlhe mle of 
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the haibor, in the latter part of the previous year, had been destroyed in a most gallant manner hf 
Decatur and his intrepid band, whose names, bad they lived in the glorious days of Bparta, would 
have been traced upon the portals of the temple of fome, and whose statues vfould have been raised 
beside the heroes of Thermopyle, in the brazen temple of Mars. The fiune of Moiris, whose foot 
first trod the crowded deck of the Philadelphia, and of many others who acquired the title of heroe» 
in that war, may well be cherished by every true-hearted American ; but alas ! «the daysof chivalxy 
aie over,'* the brave men, now high in rank, who bearded the Turk in his don and set the captive 
firee, who beat about the shores of cruelty and bloody despotism, and spilled their own blood like 
water, in the defence of the honor of their native country, are begrudged the miwrable pensions at 
iMt allowed them by the talking Sokms of the land. 

Even the old Constitution horself is considered by many of the present day to be unfiitahionable ;, 
and the good old arrangements of former days are inade to give way to hurricane houses, water saib, 
heavy masts, forecastle guns, raised decks, and spritsail ^ards ; her white streak rans in a bow, and 
ffi'ifgTyr' windows mark hei quarter galleries, through which those only can see whose gimblet* 
eyed vidon would penetrate a millstone. 

The destruction of the Philadelphia amid the gloom of night had taught the Tripotitans to few 
the navy of the young republic The yell of the drowning Mussnlmen — the tiiunder of the Phila- 
delphia's cannon as they were exploded by the wreathing flames — the crackling of ike old hull as 
it beiched forth its gathered torrents of fire and smoke, and the hell-like explosion as the magazine 
ignited and sent the countless masses of that unfortunate wreck high amid the muiky heavens, stilt 
rang upon theii ears, and filled their breasts with terror. 

Tripoli, however, was a city well walled, protected by batteries judiciously conetnicted, mounting 
uie hundred and fifteen pieces of heavy cannon, and defended by twenty-five thousand Arabs and 
Toots. The harbor was protected by nineteen gun4x>ats, two ga^s, two schooners of eight guns^ 
and a brig mounting ten guns, which weie ranged in order of battle, at secure moorings, inside of n 
kmg range of rocks and shoals, extending more than two miles to the eastward of the town. Th^e 
dkMls protected the enemy from the northern gales, and Tendered it impoesiUe for a frigate to ap- 
proach niear enough to destroy them. Each gun-boat mounted a heavy eightera, or twenty-six 
poonder in the bow, and two brass howitzers on the quarters, and carried from thirty-mx to fifty men. 
The galleys had eadi one hundred men, and the schooners and brigs were manned by the same 
nomber. 

The weather continued unfevorable until the 26lh, when the fleet stood in ; but just as the Con- 
stitntion anchored, a sudden change made it necessary for them to retire, and swifUy they dashed 
along that rocky shore before the breath of a terrific gale. This gale continued until the SIst, when 
it blew away the Constitution's foresail and close-reefed maintopsail, and had the sea neea in pro- 
portion to the wind, the gunboats and bombs would have been carried down to the chamel house of 
the mariner. 

• On the 3d of August, at noon, the commodore, having formed his plan of attack, made signal for 
the diflerent commanders to come within hail. After communicating his orders to them, he wore 
ship, and stood in for the batteries. At half-past two, he made the general signal for battle. In an 
instant, the enemy's shipping and batteries opened a tremendous fire, which was promptly tetumed< 
within grape shot distance. Several times the Constitution was withm two cables' length of the 
rocka, and within three of their batteries. Every battery was silenced so long as the frigate's broad- 
side bore upon them, but as ofbn as she passed by, they were reanimated, and a constant heavy fire 
kept up upon her. At this time, in sheering and tacking, the gallant commodore felt most sensibly 
the want of another frigate. 

At half past four, the wind inclining to the northward, signal was made to retire from the batter- 
ies, which was done under cover of the Constitution's heavy cannon. For two hours this noble 
frigate stood the close fire of the batteries, and the only damages received by her were a wound from 
a twenty-four pound shot in her mainmast, thirty feet from the deck, the loss of her mainroyal sail 
and yard, whidi were shot away, and the dismounting of a quarter-deck gun by a thirty-two pound 
shot, which at the same time shattered a marine's arm. 

Thus came out, under the protecting wing of our fevorite, the gallant squadron, at the hour of 
sunset, from before Tripoli, and, in the words of the brave commander, we must impute their get- 
ting off so well to th^ having kept so near the batteries of the enemy, and to their having annoyed 
them so excessively vrith their grape shot 

On the 6th August, the squadron was at anchor about two leagues north from the dty of Tripoli^ 
while the Argus was in chase of a small vessel to the westward, which she soon came up with, and 
brought within hail. She proved to be a French privateer, of four guns, which put into Tripoli • 
few days previous for water, and had left it that morning. Conmiodore Preble prevailed upon the 
cs9»tain, for a con-sid-or-a-tion, to return to Tripoli, for the purpose of landing fourteen very badly 
wounded Tripolitans, whom he put on board his vessel, with a letter to the prime minister, leaving, 
it at the option of the bashaw to reciprocate so generous a mode of conducting the war. On the- 
7th of August, the Frenchman returned to the Constitution, and brought commodore Preble a let- 
ter from the French consul, in which he observed that the attack of the 3d instant had dispoeed the 
Tei- T^^XO. II. si 
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bashaw to accept of reasonable teima, and invited him to aend a boat to the mcks with a flag of 
trace, which the coinmodoro declined, as the white flag was not hoisted at the bashaw's castle. 

At 9, A. M., with a very light breeze ffom the eastwardi and a strong current, which obliged the 
Constitution to remain at anchor, the commodore made the signal for the light vessels to weigh, and 
the gun and bomb-boats to cast oiff and stand in shoie, towards the western batteries, thtprixe boats 
having been completely fitted for service, and the command of them given to lieutenants Crane, of 
the Vixen, 'Jliorn, of the Enterprise, and Caldwell, of the Syren. The whole advanced with sails 
and oars. 

At half past one, with a breeze from north north-east. Old Ironsides (for she received her soM- 
guet in this bombardment) weighed and stood in for the town, but the wind being on shore, made 
it imprudent to engage the batteries with the ship, as, in case of a mast being shot awaj, the loas of 
^e vessel would probably ensue, unless a change of wind should favor her retieat 

On the 28th, the Constitution approached the harboi. Fort English, the bashaw^s castle, and the 
Crown and Mole batteries, kept up a heavy fire upon her as she advanoeil. At half-past five, she 
was within two cables* lengths of the rocks, and commenced a heavy fire of round and grape on 
thirteen of the enemy's gunboats and galleys, which were in pretty cloee action with the gunboat« 
of the squadron. She sank one of the enemy's gunboats ; at the same time, two more, that had been 
disabled, ran on shore to avoid sinking ; the remainder immediately retreated. 

The old ship still continued running in until within musket shot of the Crown and Mole batteries, 
when she brought to, and fired upwards of thiee hundred round shot, besides grape and cannister, 
into the town, Sio bashaw's castle and batteries, silencing the castle and two of the batteries for some 
time. In all this unprecedented expnsuie to the deadly aim of a land battery, the frigate was only 
injured in her saib and rigging^ber hull being but Slightly peppered with grape shot 

On the 3d, the Constitution, to draw off the enemy's attention from the gunboats, ran within 
them. She bioug^t to within reach of gnpe, and fired deven broadsides into the bashaw's castle, 
town and batteries, in a situation where more than seventy guns could bear upon her. 

She did not get out scathelcas fiom this fight ; her matntopsail was totally disabled by a shell from 
the batteries which cut away the leach rope, and several cloths of the sail Another shell went 
through the foretopsail, and one through the jib. AU her aails were considerably cut and her Tun« 
ning rigging very much injured, but still no shot was received in the huIL 

Thus ended the Constitution's services before Tripoli for the season ; and, if ever a vessel earned 
a name, she earned the one which we have used in our title-page. 

" During this attack, a thirty-two pound ball from the (constitution passed through the wall in the 
apartment of the prison where captain Bainbridge was sleeping, struck against the opposite wall, 
rebounded, and in its fall took part of the bed-clothes from him, and passed within a few inches of 
his body. In its passage through the first wall it knocked out a cart-load of stone and mortar, un- 
der which captain Bainbridge was buried until the officers relieved him. He was considerably bruis- 
ed by the rubbish, and received a cut in the right ankle which occasioned a lameness for months."* 

What must havo been the feelings of Bainbridge, Porter, Jones, etc., as they lay within their 
gloomy prison-house and heard the thunder of their country's cannon dying amid the fastnesses of 
Barbaiy, and felt the rabhish rattling upon their heads, as the iron messengers of vengeance came 
^sweeping through the massive walls with the swiftness of the lightning's flash ! 

This series of bombardments caused the haughty bashaw to come to terms, and the next year a 
treaty was signed on board the frigate— the first instance where a peace was concluded with any of 
the Barbaiy states on board a ship of war. 

In giving an account of the Constitution's warfare with the Tripolitans, I have followed commo- 
dore Preble's letter to the Secietaiy of the Navy, and avcnded, as much as possible, the manoeuvres 
and actions of other vessels and other crews. My subject is simply the life of one gallant ship^— 
and those who wish for more may look for it in Goldsborough's Naval Chronicle. 

• Naval Chronicle. 
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AN OPINION ON DREAMS. 



VAmiovs opinions hxve been haitardad ooneerning drMm»— wliedier they have any conneetiaa 
with the inTiaible and etenial world or not ; and, it i^pean to me, the reason why nothing like ft 
definite oondonon has yet been arrived at» is fiom the ciiruinstsnee of the aigneis never nwJdng anj 
distinction between HSnd and Soulf always speaking of them as one and the same. I believe man 
to be in himself a TVtnity, viz. Mindj Body, and Swif and thus with dreams, some indnoed by thft 
mind, and some by the souL Those connected with the mind, I think proceed partly from siqier* 
natoral, and partly from natural canses; those of the soul I believe are of the immaterial wodd alone. 

In Older to support this position, it becomes neoessary to show how the soul's dream and that of 
the mind are disttngnishable ; and whether sometimes, or indeed often, they are not both at the sam^ 
mement bearing their part in the nocturnal virion. 

That dreams, or, as they were then generally caDed, emofw, were a means of supernatural in- 
etroction, if we believe the bible at all, is proved by Jaoc^'s dream, the several visions of Exekiel and 
odier prophets, is also of later date, the Revelations to Saint John ; and there appean no reason why 
this mode of divine communication should be discontinned in the present day 

We thus come to the difference between dream$ of the mind and«M»ofW<Mf the soul— making this 
distinction of terms, not only on account of convenience, but also, as I consider, of applicaUlity* 
Upon retiring to rest aflei a &tiguing day ef either corporeal or mental exertion, should a dreaofc 
present itself either as recapitulatory of^ or connected with, the past events, this I should say was 
produced by the immaterial mind, which, unlike the body, was sUll in a state of vigor and activity ; 
and reflecting or re-enacring at night the scenes which had occupied its attention and energies during^ 
the day. But when slumbering, should a vision be induced either concerning Heaven or Hell, or 
any mystical and apparently piophetical forewarning of a coming event, and in connection witk 
wUch the awakened visionist can trace no analogy to his thoughts or actions, tins, I say, must 
proceed from the soul / as the mind caimot have any thing to do with that it has not been engaged 
upon, as we all know that the mind only expands, and is active in proportion to its various degrees 
of employment Not so the soul ; that of the iniant is as ripe as the man's ; it is as immortal and as 
ready for Heaven ; and I have known children have nightly visions which were as evidently superior 
to the general tenor of their youthful ideas as possible, arid which, had they not for the time beings 
appeared to have bad their mental powers raised above their usual levd, they would have been to-- 
tally unable to narrate. 

It is a question, in my humble opinion, whether the soul ever slumbers at aU; whilst the mind 
evidently does, or else we could always give upon waking some relation of our thought's employment 
during deep. Besides which, it not nnfireqoently happens that when broad awake, a temporary 
aboenee of mind as it is called, takes place, and the person so afficted cannot with all his endeavors 
discover upon what his meditations have been employed, or whether they have been so at alL Thus 
three portions of the one man seem to be most essentially diflerant, in this way ; that the body often 
sleepe, the mind occasionally, the soul never ; and now I am expected to explain how, if the soul 
never sietps, we have not always some vision to employ our waking consideration. I imagine that 
here in order to remember the vision of our soul, it is n o c o s oa ry for the connecting link between U 
and the body, viz. the mind, to be in ftiU activity, althooi^ possearing its powers of memory from, 
the eternal nature of its superior, and companion, the soul ; thus rendering it no difficulty to the 
mind to retain the reminiscence of its own dream, aM the soul never sleeps; which assertion may r»* 
ceive additional confirmation from the following argument ; that were it onJ^ for one single moment 
to be unconscious of its existence, this would at onoe break in upon its eternal principle, as being s 
suspension of its own powers, and which cannot happen to eternity. It is the aloniber of the mind 
and not the soul, therefore, which causes foigetfubieas. 
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FIELD SPORTS aiw MANLY PASTIMES. 

BY AN EXPERIENCED PRACTITIONER. 



ARCHERY. 



■OKE WOBBft COaCEBZriJIO ITS AXTiaUITT— AV ACCOUNT 01 ITS IMPOST AVCS, ABB ■!•< mtTU 
XATIOH AXOHO OUR BBITIBH PROOBKITOBS— IT« XOB&BIT BB0ULATIOBS AS A PAtTMDl 'AJW 
TABXOVS IMPIXXSBTB, ABO TBXIB V8X. 



Ik oar own conntiy, ih» practice of uchery as a pastime has met with a very trivial enooorage- 
vent We are, beyond doubt, too much a nation of matter^f-ftct to indulge veiy largely in amuse- 
ments of any kind; and archery, and most other of the manly pastimes (with peihape the single ez« 
ception of the race) have succumbed beneath the saturnine dominion of the genius of dollars and 
eents. Better times, however, may supervene, and for our ovm parts we shall welcome them willi 
a hearty good will. We proceed to give^ briefly, some general tegulaUons touching the prmetioe of 
modem archery-^with a description of the implements and the method of iheir use, as well as the 
precautions to be used in their selection. 

THE BOW. 

The woods of which bows are now generally made are very numerous. The chief of them an 
rose-wood, lance-wood, and yew, the last being by &r the best of the three, but from the difficulty of 
obtaining a bough of sufficient size, and possesnng the necessary qualities, yew bows are by far the 
most expensive. 

Several foreign woods, used for the purposes of dyeing and cabinet-making are very suitable for 
bows, such as fustic, rose-wood, etc.; that of the cocoa tree answers very well for making strong bows. 

Formerly bows were made of both steel and iron, as wdl as of the horns of animals so fastened 
together as to secure tiieir curved form and theb elasticity. The woods above noticed have now 
altogether superseded these plans, the last of which vras chiefly adopted among tiie Persians and 
Turks. 

The best bovrs are made of two pieces, — ^the flat and outward part, which is called the hack, and 
the round and inward part, termed the Ae//y. When these bows are manu&ctmed they are put into 
a reflex frame in oider to make them turn a little backward, a form which gives them a greater ve- 
loctty in shooting. This circumstance hss frequently occasioned some very unpleasant mistakes, for 
the strength of the round piece, which is the very means of giving the bow its power, naturally 
ootnpels the flat piece to fall back, and thus bows have been strung the wrong way, and consequently 
been injured ; for, when so bent, the slightest stress vriU break them. When bcdng strung the bow 
should always be bent with Ae flat part outwards. Old Roger Ascham's advice upon the choice of 
a bow is not bad. He says, «If you come into a riioppe, and find a bowe that is small, 1onge,heavye, 
and strong, lying streighte, not windinge, not marred with knotte, gaule, winde shaJce, wem, firea^ 
or pinch, bye that bowe of my warrante. The-best color of a bowe that I finde, is when the back 
and the belleye in woikinge be much afbr one maner, for such often times in wearing do prove like 
virgin wax or golde, having fine longe graine, even from one end of the bowe to the other. The 
short graine, although such prove well sometimes, are for tiie most part very brittle." Such wis old 
Roger's advice, and the counsel holds good to the present day. 
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It y espedaUy neoMiaxy tlut the bow be well sewoned. Among the foreigii woods tbe Rubv, u 
it is caned, is conadered hj hr the best It is found in the East, difficult to be obtained, and h^bl/ 
fnad by the bow makefs. The tulip wood, cocoa-wood, them acada, the purple wood, and the roae* 
waod, when ba^ed wxA fine white hidcory, or horn-beam, make excellent bows. Next to yew, 
lafiswend is the best, and perhaps more elegant Foreign yew, however, incontestably forms by fiv 
wS best beWy especially when backed by hickory* 




ftsqnsntty made of the horns of the antelope. The Chlnese-Tartarian bows vary from three to fivo 
fret in kogdi when bent ; the largest possess prodigious power, and are said to be capable of casting 
SB anew fbll five hundred yards, and will allow arrows of thirty.three or tbirty-foui inches in length 
to be drawn quite up to the head. 

The lengdi of Ae bow should be for a gentleman five feet eight to five feet ten inches, but six feet 
is Sfen better than either of these two sizes— a lady's bow should be from five feet, to five feet six 
inehes ; the fi>nner varying from fi>rty.five pounds to seventy pounds, and upwards, and the latter 
seldom exceeding thirty-four pounds. Every bow has a mark upon it to indicate the weight reqnt* 
mtb to draw it home to the head ; and if it be recollected that just twice as much power is required 
•» is marked on the bow, every one may easily ascertaui his own strength* 

PROVING THE BOW. 

Having selected your bow, the next object is to ascertain that your judgment of it is correct Thi« 
is done by what is termed proving. Every bow, as we have stated, is of some particular strength ; 
what that is, is learned by attaching weights to the string, when the bow is strung, until the bow im 
bioaght to such a curve as would draw the arrow to its head. Having done this, shoot for a Uttta 
time with arrows in it twice the weight of those usually required, and ^n observe if it gives at tl^ 
and if it does, have that part strengthened, or change the bow. 

THE STRING. 

This is a very material part of the bowman's apparatus, as the safety of the bow in great part ds- 
pands on its firmness. The concussion which the fracture of the string causes in the bow never fidls 
either at the moment to shatter it in pieces, or to raise splinters, whid^ becoming deeper ss the bow 
is used, speedily destroy the instrument 

The strings used by the snoients seem to have been made of thongs of leather, cut duefiy firom 
the fresh hides of bulls and other animals, as also from the intestmes. Msoy stiings now used are 
made of the latter, and an composed of numerous small cords extending the whole length, and 
bound here and there with silk to keep them together, and these have been found by practical archecs 
to p oes cs s more strength than a single string of the same external dimensions. 

Hie material, however, of whidi the string is now usually made in England is hemp ; and tht 
Italian species is best for the purpose. Catgut is considered too much under the infiuenee of hett 
and moisture to retain at all times a prcqper tension ; while the formei has not this disadvantageoqg 
quality in so great a degree. 

Oare ahoukl be taken in selecting strings, to observe that the substance of the string diminishat 
gndnatty from the thick pert to the ordinary line, and that there ara no knobs or unevennessin that 
part used for shooting. The choice of the string will depend upon the strength of the bow. A thidc 
airing wiU shoot with most certainty, but a thin string will cast forther. The choice, however, is a 
matter of indifference, provided the string selected be not decidedly too thin for the strength of ^ 
bow, particttlar^ if the bow be a badied one, and much refiexed, for many a good bow has been 
broken in conseqaenee of the sudden jerk occasioned by the breaking of the string, 

Ths string should always be whipped with silk or fine twine at the nocking point, and also abovf 
the breadth of three fingen both above and below that point The whipping as well ss the string 
dKmld be well waxed with bees'-wax ; and that will not only secure thfli string from being firettsd 
but will tend to fill the nock of the arrow, which ought always to sit rathei tightly on the string. It 
would be also advisable to whip the eye, and if after trial the string be found worthy, it wooU be all 
the better for doing so, but attention to this particular is not so necessary as at the nocking pointy 
whirs there is more wear. But to the noose it is a matter of Alt greater importance, for ttiat is 
■Mdinioiis likely to iiet than the eyob Assoonss the silk or twine wears ofi( the string should bt 
lewhipped. 

STRINGING. 

The next thing is to acquire a proper mods of bending the bow, for otherwise in the very first 
aMempI it will probably be strained if not broken. We should agiin obssrve that ths round part oC 
the btw it is which should be bent inwMdst that is called the beUy of the bow; the flat partr or bMki 
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flhoQld be bent ontwirdfl. Having puticulariy obeemd tfaii, Udw the bow bj the baodle kto t^ 
tifliki band ; let the lower end of the bow be placed against the indde of the right foot, (thelowep 
«nd of the bow has always the shortest horn,) the foot being turned to prevent the bow fromstipping 
1^ «1» wrist firmly pressed to yoor side, so that the strength required in the left wiist toprasa 
'down the upper limb cannot force the right wrist from its incumbent position ; place the centre of 
^die left wrist upon the upper limb of the bow dose under the eye of the string, keepuig the aim. 
ipiite straight— the tip of the thumb should be on one edge of the bow, and the knuckle of the fore- 
linger on the other. Pufl the bow briAly with the right hand^and press the upper Umbdown mA 
the left, sliding the wrist upwards towards the horn, while the tip of the thumb and the knuckle of 
nfiie finger drite the eye of the string into the nock; the string must be fairly in the nock before the 
left hand ia removed. The three last fingers may be stretched out, as they are not wanted, for if thejt 
"Iget between the string and the bow they may receive a severe pinch. To preserve a ntfwidinfss eT 
IpoMtton, have the right foot placed ^nst a wall or some other stable support, the left foot beinff 
hrought about a yard forward, the right knee may be bent, but the left must be keptaa stiaightks 
^poeriUe; a supposition may perhaps arise, in consequence of a fiiUure to string in the fint two or 
-niree attempts of the learner, that the bow is too strong for him; but this will in all probability be a 
Ittistake, for it is not strength that is so much required as a Anocfc— a right knowledge of perforaung 
the operation, and fodfa'ty in its execution. Before attempting to string the bow be careful that the 
vtiing is not twisted round it, and that the noose is in the centre of the horn. 

Should the string not be quite straight the defect may be remedied by firet slackening it as in the. 
•ct of unstringing, by poUing the bow up a Uttle with the right hand, and pressing down the uppct 
tab with the let^ aod tl^cn by twisting the noose to the right or left as may be required, 

V : -r* THfe ARROW. 

The use of the long bow has now so entirely superseded that of its complex rival that it appearr 
aifanost unnecessary to speak of any arrows but such as are fitted to use with it, yet it may not be 
improper to notice briefly, mpOMcait, the several kinds of instruments used in this very andeni 
node of c^Gance and defence. It is a singular fact, that the bow, as a weapon of war, appears to have 
%een ahnoat altogether confined to the Teutonic races. It is true that among some of the nations oi 
Miofthem Africa, it has occasionally been used, and that among both the Greeks and Romans it wa» 
-Mmetimes employed, but was never so eflkient an arm to them as it was among the Parthians and 
Iheother tribes of North Western Asia, and the districts of Europe adjoining them, the inhabitanOh 
lofwhich were in alliance with them. Through the connection between that people and the severd 
inoes which occupied the northern countries of Europe be very obeeuredly traced in history, we 
^cumot but think that the evidence of it is sufficiently clear as to estaUidi their identity. Among 
Aem, the short arrow and bow, the former from eighteen inches to two feet long, and the latter 
Ineasuring about a yard, were the common weapons, and were thus used among them, until their trK- 
*i8ividual existence as a people was lost in the great stream of modem population. In Britain k wm- 
Ae first form of the bow and arrow introduced, and continued in use herecertainly till within aKttlb 
time prior to the Norman conquest, and there is little doubt was chiefly and certainly used in En- 
-'gpbnd for a century, and perhaps for a cento^ and a half, after that epoch. In Scotland, indeed, It 
*i|ipean never to luive been changed for any other. But the use of the long bow in the hands of the 
SngUsh archen at Creasy, Poictiers, and Agincourt, becddes several other great engagements, eo 
'^completely established its superiority that it quickly and almost entirely superseded any other form. 
Ilie cloth yard shafts of Britain darkened many a sky, and seldom felled to carry death upon their 
'"winga ; and though the use of them as weapons of war has long been discontinued, they are too doae- 
'ly connected with the glorious aasodationi of the national armab to be forgotten and disregarded, 
«nd will long continue, as they now are, a fevotite means of noble sport and reaeation. 
- Arows are made of weight and lengUi proportionate to the siae and strength of bowa. Arrowa 
f»r hows of five feet long are twenty-four inches in length. Bows under five fc«et nine indies haiw 
wrows twentyHMven inches in length ; and above five feet nine inches, twenty-eight, twenty-nine^ 
• «nd sometimes tbirty inches long. But the last is an extreme length, seldom necessary and seldom 
land; beyond the power of UMst men to draw them up to the head, and, to say the least of them, 
^aangeious to the bow. Even arrows of twenty-nine inches long are inconvenient if not haxardona. 
Bows of five feet ten indies in length should never have an arrow longer than twenty-eight inchea 
laaed with them. 

Diflnent nations have used different substances in the febrication of their arrows, thoogh reeda 
liave been most common. Dogwood, t>r the cornelian dierry, were formerly much used in their 
aanufecture, as well as for javelins; but the calamus was much priied for the purpose, on aocomit 
«f its weight which enabled it to reaist the air, and consequently rendered it more obedient to the 
impetus given by the bow. 

GOieaf, or vrar arrowa were, it aeems, generally made ef ash ; for Ascham obtervea that it were 
Wter to make them of good aah, and not of the aspeo, aa of all woods he ever proved, ash he feond 
iQiebest and awifteat, aa well as the moat efieetive, from the weight of the wood, aspen being muoh 
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infnrior. « The liele,'' (the Arrow withoat feather or heed,) he eays, •* ehoold be made as the ^ra&i 
lies, or it will never fly straight ; and knots ought to be caiefally aToided, as a knotty stele is moie 
liable to break, and does not fly so ftur, becaose the strength of the shoot is hindered and stopped bj 
the knotk It is better to have the shaft a httle too short than over long, somewhat too light than over 
liunpidk, a little too small than a great deal too large." The shaft most be perfectly roand, as it ^ 
the best shape both for swiiUieas and for most easily pierring any thing. Arrows are now osually 
made of red deal, ash, and a light white wood, very much like that of the lime and abcle treev. 
Fletchers hoki the first in high estimation ; it weais quickly and is apt to splinter, and should there- 
Ibre for protection be varnished two or three times over. Mr. Hastin<^ says that lime is an excellent 
wood for arrows, and that those airows fly farthest an<1 cleanest through the air which^re perfectly 
round, rather high chested, or tapeiing in a very gmali de^rree from the shoulder or close of the pife 
lo the nock, taking care that the pile he not heavier than will cause the arrow, when completed, to 
balance on the finger about one third or a little more of the way from the pile to the nock, or rathcf 
more than half way fr >m the nock to the pi!e. 




COSTUME OF THE UNITED BOWMEK OP PHILADELPHIA. 

The weight of an arrow is the next consideration. It is the usual practice in England, to weigjh 
arrows against silver money at the mint standard wei;Tht ; thus it has been ascertained that the weight 
of an arrow is from three to twenty shillings, though they are seldom used hcaviei than five. Roberta^ 
in his " English Bowman," gives ihe following directions for anows to sht>ot with at a particular 
distance : 80 yards, from As, to 6«., 60, 35. 6//. to hs, %d., 90, to 120, 3^. lo \n, 6d. Thus it would 
appear that an arrow of the weight of ft^. would be al)out tight for the generality of distances, but this 
dT oonrse depends much both upon tlie bow and the shooter, and much acute attf>ntion is required to 
ascertain the precise weight fitted for every occasion. We are induced to notice this matter par* 
ticularly, because the success of aichery mainly depends upon it, and a perfect knowledge of it is only 
to be acquired by practice and close attention. One thing should be observed, that arrows for par- 
ticular distances should be selected and set apait. 

THE FEATHER. 
It has been well observed that nothing is of so much consequence as the feather of the arron', and 
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<1» trath oithb obMrvAlion will at 01100 be perceived, when it is reorilected thmt tfaie is the wing bf 
vhich the arrow fliea, and that upon this the eteadincas and Telocity of ita flight depends. Thebeel 
tether is from the wing of the graj goose, and it has been celebrated by both historians and poetSi 
though we believe it to be equalled by that of the tuikey, and surpassed by that of the eagle. This 
is.natorai, for strength and elasticity are the prime requisites in the feather of an arrow; and thepe 
^qtialities are found in a very superior degree in the feathers of the eagle. Of the gooee's wing, thie 
second, third, and fourth feathers are those most esteemed. The foatheis should not be drawn, b«€ 
pared with a fine sharp knife, and afterwards cut into proper length and shape. The length of tfie 
leather for arrows of twenty-seyen inches long, ezcIusiTe of the pile, and of 4e. or 4s. 6dL weight, 
nbottld be four and a half inches, or four and five-eighths, and set on the shaft about one and a quarter 
.inches, or one and Uiree.eighths from the extreme end of the nock, the feather being there three- 
-cighths of an inch, and finely tiimmed to the end. Should the shaft be a very heavy one, the feather 
must be made propoitionably strong. A lady's arrow, which is lighter, shoidd of course hsTe a fea- 
ther proportionably small. It should be particularly obeerved, to select the feathers from the right or 
the left wing, that is, the smooth side should always be kept the same way. The archer will find it 
neoessaiy to have both sorts with him, as the atrow in its rotatoiy motion through the air is much 
influenced by a side wind. The resistance of the feather is on its convex side, and therefore thoee 
anows should be used which are fletcbed with feathers having the convex towards that aide whence 
the wind comes. 

THE PILE OF THE ARROW. 

The pile is the hard part, composed of whatever it may be, placed at the end of the arrow, and in- 
itended to pierce any substance agauist which it may be shot. The term is derived from the Latin 
word pilOi a ball, and came to be used iVom the practice of those people, who, in the time of Henry 
VIL, lived within the range of the royal forests, and were compelled to use round-headed arrows on 
account of the deer. It is in general made of some metal. Among some of the ancients brass was 
in much request The Flemish arrows are at this day tipt with horn, as their laws prohibit the use 
of ir<m or steel for that purpose. The latter substances are those which have been, and are still most 
commonly used, tempered to the degree requisite to pieree the texture against whidi it is intended 
4o be used. The piles of arrows for the pastime of archery should be made round, of thin steel, or 
Tery hard iron, about three-quarters of an inch in length, with the barbs just wide enough apart to 
admit the shaft, after having been filed suflieisntly down to go up to the extremity of the pile. 

When the wind is against him, or boisterous, the archer will find the blunt-headed arrows the 
Jbest ; bat with a wind, and fevorabia for the flight, a sharp pile will be found preferable. 

THE NOCK OF THE ARROW. 

The nock is that part of the arrow fitted for the string. This is generally inlaid with horn, and 
rflhould have the nick wide enough to fit on the string easily, but not loosely. Arrows should be 
chosen with the nock too narrow rather than otherwise, as that is a defect which can soon be reme- 
^ed by the use of a file, while too wide a nock is both inccmvenient and disagreeable, and most pro- 
tMUy uncertain, and ferther, is a feult which cannot be amended. The nock should also be as smooth 
.as possible. 

THE QUIVER 

Is generally made of leather or tin, and should be deep enough to take in the amms nearly up to 
the fisather. Wood or leather were the substances used for making it in former times, but they hftve 
now been superseded by tin, which is both lighter and more impermeable to weL It should be large 
enough to carry from eight to a dozen arrows. The quiver is never worn, except in roving. In 
ahooting at targets, 01 butts, it is placed a few yards beside them, three arrows being all that are re- 
quired for present use. The rest are kept Jn reserve, to supply the place of those which may meet 
^th accidents. The quirer should be carried on the right side behind. 

THE BRACER. 

This article is made of leather, and buckles round the arm of the archer, answering two purposes ; 
^viz., preserving the arm from the violent stroke of the stting in loosing, and from its smooth surfeoe 
allowing the string to glide freely, and without the hindrances that an ordinary cloth sleeve presents. 
The pain inflicted by the string, upon an arm unprotected by the bracer, is sufficient to disable tha 
Cowman from the ferther immediate use of his bow. 

THE BELT AND TASSEL. 

The belt is generally made of cow-hide leather, with a well or pouch to receive the pile heeds of 
the arrows, through a leathern loop. It buckles round the waist, with the pouch on the right side, 
and a tassel made of green worsted, for wiping the dirt off the arrows, on the other. The tassel should 
1^ used as soon as the arrow is drawn from the ground. 
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THE TARGET. 

The dumeter of a gentleman's target, from the extremity of the outer white circle, is lour feet, and 
all shots beyond that are not considered as being within the target Ladies' targets are made on the 
same principle, but considerably smaller, generally about three feet in diameter. Targets are often 
made of mUlboard, which, though not nearly so durable as the others, are mo^ convenient for 
carrying about, ae a boy can with ease bear them for a considerable distance. There should always 
be a pair in the field, as it shortens the walk, and reduces the trouble to shoot backwards and for- 
wards, instead of shooting at one target. The colors are a gold eye, surrounded by a red circle, that 
by a white one, that drcumsciibsd by a black one, and that again by the white: each of these poe- 
sesses a value proportional to its nearness to the centre. The margin of the target is called the petti- 

DI8TANCE FOR TARGET SHOOTING. 

The usual distance prescribed is, for gentlemen, one hundred yards, and for ladies fifty. It is 
better, however, for gentlemen to begin at seventy yards, or at most eighty, than with the whole dis- 
tance at once. 

ATTITUDE. 

This is of very much more consequence than the inexperiened archer would at first suppose. In 
doing a thing well, especially in a pastime, it is always worth while to do it gracefully also, for that 
10 not only pleasing, but often usefuL The most graceful position is that in which the mind has 
most complete command over the motions of the limbs. Ascham says the attitude should be 
such, " as shall be both pleasing to the eye of the beholder, and advantageous to the shooter, setting 
his countenance, and all parts of his body in such a manner and position, tiiat both all his strength 
may be employed most to advantage, and his shot made and managed to other men's pleasure and 
dcHig^t A man must not go hastily about it, nor yet make too much ado about it ; one foot must 
not stand too far from the other, lest he stoop too much, which is unbecoming, nor yet too near the 
other, lest he should stand too upright, for so a man shall neither use his stiength well, nor yet stand 
steadfestly. The mean betwixt both must be kept ; a- thing more pleasant to behold when it is done, 
than to be taught how it shodld be done." 

The archer should place himself in such a manner, that the side of his body should be towards th# 
mavk, so that if the target be due north, he may face directly to the east, holding the bow horixontally , 
with the string upwards. Thus standing, he is prepared for 

DRAWING THE BOW. 

The arrow Being thus placed and steadily held, the archer, with his feet nearly squared, and abou^ 
ci^t or ten inches apart, conmiencce &o operation of drawing. Gradually pressing the bow down 
with his left hand, he draws at the same time the string with his right, and keeping Kb right elbow 
well up, gracefully raises his arms, his left extended with his bow, the wrist turned rather inwards, 
and the right drawing the string till the arrow be brought up about half way. The arrow being 
sufficiently raised*aooording to the distance of the mark, it should be drawn up to the pile, and then, 
with a moment's aim (for that ought to be sufficient, and more would be injurious) the archer lets 
fly, with a steady and sharp loose. 

OF TAKING AIM. 

Of all exercisee, coolness, attention, and confidence is most required in Archery, and few thinga 
ass mete affiscted in their success by the state of the animal spirils. Much judgment is necessary in 
taking aim, and it is especially requisite that a proper ^ length" should be taken. Many archers have 
• cwftom of looking down their arrows at the mark, but the best authorities seem agreed that the 
right plan is to keep the eye steadily fixed on the mark, and our high authority, Ascham, especially. 
He says, •< For having a man's eye always on his mark is the only way to shoot straight, yea, and I 
anpfose so redye and easy a way, if it he learned in youth and confiitned with use, that a man shall 
never miss therein." The supposition that a mora cortect sight is obtained by looking down the shaft 
is erroneous ; doing so only distracts the attention. 

The whole of these motions are of oourse but parts of one otmtinuous efibrt, and the more evenly 
it can be performed the better. Drawing is one of the very nicest points in archery — Old Roger 
«aUi it" the best part of shootinge," and should be done as precisely as possible, wUh the utmost 
■tmdinwis If the fingers embrace the string too mudi, it will twist, and the arrow fly wide of its 
aalk* It ought to have the string in a truly right line. In target shooting the nock of the arrow is 
bitrai^t a little under the ear, but in long shots the arrow has to describe a greater curve, and the 
tewiiig bend mart consequently be more depressed, so that the nock of the arrow may be brought 
down tovnurds the right breast 
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Concealment, A Novel. 2\vo Volume$. Lea and Wanthard, PhUaddplua, 

This novel is of the Billy Lackaday school of perfection — ^fuU of Anna Marias, angelic captains, 
and seraphic situations. The author has indulged in the concealment of his name — ^if the hooksel- 
leTB had indulged in the concealment of the novel, the injured puhtic would have heen saved the in- 
fliction of considerahle twaddle. We pity the poor creature, who, on a lauiy day, has no other book 
at hand than this same novel of** Concealment !" 



Phaniasmion, Prince of PalnUand. Two Volumes, S. Colman, New York. 

These volumes form the first issue of a Library of Romance, edited by Grenville Mellen, and pub- 
> lished by Mr. Colman. The editor, in his introduction, spetkM of the merits of Phantasmion vnth 
most exaggeiated emphasis ; but, with due respect to Mr. Mellen*s acknowledged judgment, we can,* 
not give our assent to the praises he has bestowed upon the work before us. It is, at bat, but a 
pretty puerility — a concoction of stale magicals, and fairy fimciefr, intersperaed with some dainty con- 
ceits, and a few pieces of excellent poetry. Notwithstanding tiie clear definition of the fitneM of 
simplicity, in the well-wiitten introduction by the editor, and his assertion that Phantasmion is made 
to touch, with a masterly wand, every sfNiit that loves to indulge in unrestrained pilgrimage through 
the land of the free and the fanciful, we aver that the simplicity of Phantasmion frequently degene- 
rates into positive inanity, and that the intense passages trench most closely upon the realms of 
verbiage and fustian. In support of our assertions, we append a brace of quotations. 
First, for the « good taste" of the simplicity : — 

« While the old man stood talking to larine, describing with lively gestures the battle of tigers, 
the braying of horns, the crashing of boughs, and the yelling of wounded beasts, many of his sheep, 
as if glad to steal axioyfrom the oft-told tale, had straggled into the woody glen, which was full 
of soft herbage, and larine oflered to guard the main body of his flock while he went in search of 
the truants ; so thanking her for that courtesy, taking a weapon of defence from his girdle, and 
placing his crook in her hand, he hastened away. The lovely princess led the flock slowly onward 
till she arrived at a stream, which crossed the dell, and had been swollen by sudden rains to a tor* 
Tent : here she paused, waiting for the shepherd, and, while the sheep eyed the vniter, thinking per- 
chance of a ford hwer doumj where they had crossed in the morning, larine's mind had travelled 
back to her &ther and Albinet, thence to her baby brother, and all the time was not wholly absent 
from Phantasmion. At last, she began to think that the old man was long away, and looked op 
with pleasure when she heard footsteps advancing ; but he who now stood before her was more lilw 
a king than a rustic swain ; his attire, though black, was costly, his countenance abstracted and 
grave. He stopped to look at laiine, as she lifled up a dripping lamb which had slipped into the 
water, and, seeing that she eyed him anxiously, as 'i desirous yet afraid to speak, (for indeed she 
wished to inquire whether he had seen the shepherd,) his eye lit up vrith expectation, and in an 
eager tone he exclaimed—' HaH thou aught to tell me of the silver pitcher y " 

Now, for a specimen of the much-lauded *^ gorgeousness and exuberance:—'' 

** But lo ! the sun has broken through its hazy veil, and Feydeleen's soft cheek, as if it fiided in 
the brilliant light, is seen no more among the blossoms ; Albinet raises his head, from whidi the 
tdry diaplet melts away, and with wonder-stricken eyes Euielio gases upward, for Potenttlla baa 
risen from his side. A moment yet the wings of her insect steeds are painted against the background 
of one lingering cloudletH-but now they disappear, while earth below, suffused with splendor, be- 
comes a softened image of the heavens themselves." 
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We pWf in joirtiee, ft apodaieii oT the poetij, wlileh 10 exodknt, Irat searoely poweifal enoo^ 
to wivniit tbe retiiMitetioii of this todioui rontinoe. 

Lilj, bom and noaiuhM 
'Mid the waten cold. 
Where tfiy green leaTea flonriah'd. 
On the sonbuint monld, 
How canst thou rear thy stem and sallow bode 
onlbldl 



By the 
En ^y arch was wrought^ 
Bainbow, then hast fiided 
Like a gbdeome thooght. 
And ne'er mayst shine aloft in all earth's 
fraoght. 



baect, tranced fiirever 
In tfiy pendent bed. 
Which the fareee 
From its fragile thread, 
TboQ ne'er shah burst thy ceil and erampled pi- It 
nions spread. 



Their armor is flashing 

And linging and clashmg, 

Their looks are wild and sarage I 

With deeds of night 

They have daiken'd the light. 

They are come from reckless ravage ! 

boontifnl Earth, 

With &mine and deartii, 

With plague and tre sarroond them ; 

Thy womb they have torn 

With impious scorn ; 

Let its tremblings now confound them I 

Oar cause maintain — 

For as dew to the plain, 

Or wind to the slumbering sea. 

Or sunny sheen 

To woodlands green, 

So dear have we heea to thee. 

The new-blown flowers. 

From thy fidrest bowers. 

Their rifling hands ha>e taken ; 

And the tree's last crop, 

That was ready to drop, 

From the dews have rudely shaken ; 

Throogh deep green dells* 

Whera the bright stream wells, 

Like diamond with emerald blending ; 

Through sheltered vales, 

Where the light wind sails, 

Hig^ cedars scarcely bending ; 

Through lawn and grove, 

Where the wild deer rove, 

They have rushed like a burning flood; 

For morning's beam. 

Or the starry gleam. 

Came fire, and swoid, and blood. 



Snowy cloud, suspended 
0*et the orb of light. 
With its radiance blended 
Ne'er to glisten bright, 
sinks, and thou grow'st bbidL beneath the wings 
of nighu 

Then lend us thy might. 

Great Earth, for the fight, 

O help us to quell their pride t 

Make our sinews and bones 

As firm as the stones. 

And metals that gird thy side ; 

May the smould'ring mountainfl^ 

And fiery fountains 

Inflame our vengeful ire. 

And beasts that lurk 

In thy forests murk. 

Their tameless rage inspire ; 

While from caves of death 

Let a sluggish breath 

O'er the spoilers' spirits creep, 

O send to their veins 

The chill that reigns 

In thy chaimels dark and deep. 

But if those we abhor 

Must triumph in war. 

Let us sink to thy inmost centre, 

Where the trump's loud sound, 

Nor the tramp and the bound, 

Nor the conqueror's shout can enter ; 

Let mountainous rocks. 

By earthquake shocks, 

High o'er our bones be lifted ; 

And piles of snow, 

Where we sleep below. 

To the plains above be drifUd; 

If the muideroQs band 

Must dwell in the land. 

And the fields we loved to dierish» 

From the land of bahn 

Let cedar and palm 

With those that rear'd them perish. 



The Barter of ParU f or Moral RetribtUion, 
flfS," «' Good FeOow,** etc. *" 



By Paul dt Koek, atdhor of '^Andrew the Satoy^ 
TVoo Volumes. Carey and Hart, Philade^kia, 



Pteol de Kodc oecasionally receives a good share of abuse from various of the English critics of 
the newly-raised school of elegance and aristocracy«-who delight to see mankind in embroidered 
coats and satm smalls, and vote every man a mauvaU eujet who does not figure in silk stockings. 
A novel, nrast, to be good in their estimation, be devoted to the sayings and doings of the ftshiona- 
i close portrayal oif human nature is of small avail, unless Ae characteristics of high life 
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fann the iextr-in oUmt woids, tha starling vahw of the metal u not of m nmoh inportwioe m the 
fashion of the make. 

There are other writers who, descending to the opposite extreme, revel in the development of the 
miseries of povertf and the degradation of vic^*-who relate, with a Gnbhe-ike wkMb&aem, the in- 
significant details of every-daj life, and require their readers to shed teais of •gooy over the distroesos 
of the lowest and vilest of mankind. Now-spdays, the peraonnea of a novel aie eilher aiipeihaman 
in their goodness, or ultfardemoniac in their wickedness — ^it is the age of extiemesi 

Paul de Kock, as we have befi»ra obaeived, is a painter of life at if si^— his pegse team with SK- 
cellence, but his readers require the poosession of a certain wordlj experience befom thsj can per- 
ceive the full value of the scenes presented to their notice. Notwithstanding the volatility of the 
class of people from which he selects his subjects, there is less of ouiranee or caricators in his de- 
lineations than in the pages of Marryatt, although, in other point% there is much similarity 
between the tn^o authors. Paul de Kock's works will exist when many of the/ioptijar writers of 
the day are forgotten. 

** The Barber of Paris" is the most powerful in its effects of all the audior's wotka. Lively nar- 
rative, startling but natural incident, and great diversity of well-sustained diaracter, combine to 
make the most agreeable reprint of the season. 



7%e Jufnlee of the C<msiiiution» A Discourae delivered ai the Request of the Kew York tRdoriea' 
Society, in the City of Neto York, on Tuesday, the dOM of April, 1839 / being the Fiftieth Anl 
niversary of the Inaue^ration of George Washington as President of the United States on 
Thursday, the SOth of April, 1789. By John Quiney Adams. Samuel Cotman, New York. 

This pamphlet should be read by all parties, and then carefully laid aside, as a work abounding in 
valuable minute points of hiiitorical informatiori, many of which are not to be met with elsewhere. 
We have here a vigorous sketch of the difficulties which preceded, and of the inefficiency which em- 
barrassed, tho confederation originally adopted by • the States, and a' &ithful detail of the causes, 
arising from the imperfection of the first league, which led to the adoption of our present constita- 
tion. What Mr. Adams has thus done could not be so well done, perhaps, by any man liviitg. The 
circumstances by which ho has been surrounded from his boyhood — ^his intimate connexion, private 
and public, with the leftding men of the Revolution — his long continued political career— his in- 
dustrious habits of observation — his personal identification for nearly half a century with the interests 
of his subject — all had conspired to assure us that this subject would be Bkllfiilly handled, and the 
discourse itself assures us that, essentially, it is. We say essentially — for, considered in a leas im- 
portant light, as'a matter of mere literature — the whole will be rogaided by every one of true taste 
as a fiiilure. This tuigid hyper-rhetorical style becomes neither the subject nor the man. Mr. Colman 
has printed the pamphlet roost beautifully — as he does every thing of the kind — and no American 
desirous of accurate acquaintance with the political aflairs of his country, will need te be told that it 
is absolutely incumbent upon him to procure a copy, and to preserve it. 



The Gentleman of the Old SchooL By the author of •< The Huguenot^ '* The Robber;' etc. 
1\oo Volumes. Harper and BrotherSy fkw York. 

We have been told, by one who should know, that Mr. James* habits of composition are pecu- 
liar—for example, that, while walking to and fro hurriedly, he dictates, in an excited manner, to 
an amanuensis ; and that it is impossible for the latter, although a practised pen m an, and chosen 
principally on account of his rapidity of hand, to keep pace with the improvisation of the novelist 
We hear, moreover, from a diSetent sonrce, that the M88. thus furiously indited am eommltted to 
the press, and issued, without frrther intervention on the part of the author. The exoeeding polish 
of his general style, and, espseiaUy, the nice adaptation to each other of the individual portions of 
his works, would, at first sight, seem to throw discredit upon these and sunilar statementa; but the 
litterateur who writes mu<^ will be able readily to perceive how the unchecked fervor of such me- 
thods of composition may do more for niccness of finish, than even a diligent elaboration in cool 
moments. He will not be able to see, however, (provided he possess any powers of analyms,) how 
such methods can be consistent with weight, depth, true vigor, and, least of all, with originaUty-- 
that apparentiy most intemperate of literary merits, but the one which, most of all, demands a quiet 
self-examination, and a deliberate adjustment of thought Accordingly, in these pointo we find Mr. 
James deficient — here speaking, of coniae, comparatively. He is not as profiMmd nor as original, 
as he is flowing and polished ; but in all good qnalitks he fiur saipaasas the mass of the noveUsta of 
the day. 

We do not think the «< Gentleman of the Old School" the best, or even the fourth or fiiUk b«t, 
of Ml fictions. We wonki thsiefors caution him (but then he will never hear «s) to piMM m bis 
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i ^ ttmniiaiumg, md betake hiBMelf, in a deliberate spirit, to the ordinary proprieties of tbe 
limp and llie aniMhair. Lady Mallory is inoonsislent We should be wrong in qaarrelling Tritli 
anyi^uman being (mnch leas with the representation of any haman being) for inconsiBtency alone— 
but then she is impoeaibiy hioonsietent Her qualities would neutralize each other ; her feelings and 
paneiples are podtiTely incompatible. Her attempts to interfere with the lovers, Ralph and Edith, 
an, in the bittemess of their malignancy, altogether at war with that species of goodness which is 
the marmk of her whole nature and existenee. We dislike, too, especially, the clap-trap system af- 
fected tiuNNigfaoiit the book. We despise iJl sudi things as rings and miniatures ; and, above all, 
abaminate little boxes with mighty secrets hidden therein. The entii« merit of the novel is never- 
thalats g;real— but Ilea among deeper considerations than we could venture to touch upon in any 
cursory and random critique. 



SSteUkei i>f London, By the author of <* JUmAim Reeollectiona of the Lords and Commons^'* 
** The Great MetropoUs," etc. etc T\oo Volumes. Carey and Hart, PhUade^kuu 

AD the works of Mr. Grant are readable ; but, in general, they have about them an air of hook- 
mahihg^-asi internal evidence, not to be mistaken, of having been written mider the inspiration of 
Mammon, instead of a muse. There is always a woful efibrt at stretching out the matter— at mak- 
log as mnch as possible of nothing at alL For this end, the gentleman indulges in an amplitndo of 
narration, intermingled with an infinity of comment, which is ama8in9--to say no more. His style 
is aboat the flattest imaginable. The tone of his moral or philosophical observation— a point upoft 
which he evidenkiy''piides himself— is positively grotesque in its utter platitude. Only imagine long 
chi^ters of such piOenial advice as this ! We shonld like to see the little queen reading it. 

**lam sure, that were a sovereign, poesessed of such amiable feelings as Victoria, and who is ao 
exceedingly anxious to promote the cause of morals^ and to increase the happiness of mankinds- 
only awaie of the deploiable and destructive consequences of hoiae-ractng, she would at once widi- 
di^w her patronage iiom that pastime." 

''The Sketches of London" resemble the previous books by the same author pretty. neariy. All 
have been read — and there can be no very great harm in reading them. They contain a good deal 
of minute information, the accuracy of which has been impugned, and defended, and impugned 
again. To contradict the assertions, in general, of Mr. Grant, requires a kind of knowledge that 
few men possess. There can be no doubt however that he occasionally hazards a bold remark about 
matters of which he is stupidly ignorant For example— '* Oxford street," he says, " is about a 
mile and a half in length in a straight line, being, as already observed, longer than any stieet in any 
other city in the world." We forget the exact length of Broadway or of Greenwich street, in New 
York — but our own Front street is nearly four miles in length, and we have several others neariy 
as long. 



PojnUar Lectures on Geology, Treated in a f»ry Comprehensive Manner, by H. C Von Leon" 
hard. Counsellor of State, and Professor at the University of HeUddbere, in Germany, WOh 
JUuMtraHve Engravings. Translated hy Rev. J. G. Morris, A. M., and Edited by Professor 
F. HaU, M. v., etc., etc. N. Hickman, Baltimore. 

• These Lectures are, in the proper sense of the woid, popular, being at the same time elaborate, 
and sufficiently scientific not to appear jejune. The author, Professor Leonhard, is well known as 
the wiher of a large and excellent « Manual of Geology and Geognosy," and also of a « Treatiw 
on Basaltie Formations, in their relation to Normal and Abnormal Rocks." 

The pamphlet now before us is the first of a scries which will be iBsued in monthly numbers, of 
about one hundred pages each, succeeding each other as fast as they can be done into Engliidi, and 
prapaied for the press. Many valuable notes are added by the Editor, chiefly on the subject of Ame- 
rican Geology. The engravings, however, are badly done, and derogate very materially firom the 
high value of the publication, which we recommend, pointedly, to the notice of our readers. 



The Pmhet Laem; eomprismg nearly One Tftouaand Extracts from t^ Best Authors. Sdeeted 
by John Tb^or. 7W Vohtmes. Lea and Blandiard, Philadelphia. 

The liHeheie does not fully iiidieate the nature of ihe work. The selections are made with no 
referaioe to beauty of ityle, or truth of sentfanent^-theee points, at all events, being less considered 
than that certain pungeo^ (derived froa antldiesiB, or novelty, or boldness, or paradox,) which ac«i 
twidi the stinntw of apioe upon the palate. Wedonotmean,how«sver,tofind.frnlt 
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mrith our ftathor upon this account ; bat, on ihe oontraiy, innst that li6 has duplayed no i 
philosophy in hia method and matter of extract fiooka like thia are not to be regwded aa Tehidea 
of tiuth, (who, in hei majeaty, diadaina all inaulated aignmenta, all ftagmentary propoaidooa, all 
reaaoninga in petto,) bat merely aa provocativea to her ponuit, aa the meana of an exeraae watt 
fitted for the atrengUiening of the powera to be aobaequently employed in her attainment We have 
before na now rather the incentive to logical thought, than ita proper or admiaaible leault Moat 
of the opinioua advanced in thia ** Pocket Lacon" are queationable, many of them perverady ao> 
phiatical, lome traahy and unworthy of notice, lome even ontrageooaly abaoid. In nying IhiB^ it 
will be aeen that we aay nothing against the merit of the book, which ia great— or againat the c»- 
pacity of the compiler, who haa perfectly fulfilled hia intention, and who, moreorer, in hie IVeboa^ 
baa given undeniable evidence of aound ^incrimination and of a cultivated intellect 



Tike 7Vtiifi»|iAa of Sdenet, A Poem, DeBvered before ike Whig SoeUiy of Hanoter OoAwe. 
By WUHam Waihtee, author of the ** Battk of Tippeeanoe,*' •* Dirge of NtgMdeon,*^ and o&r 
Poeme, PubUshed at the requeai of the Society » 

Thia poem containa about Iboi hundred and fifty pentameter linee. The author, in a dedication 
to Meadeura I. and T. Dowting, Editota of the Wabadi Courier, apeaka of hia production "aa the 
laat of the kind which he ahall ever preaent to the public ;" but vre auicerely hope that he haa ettfaer 
already thought better of thia matter, ot will think better of it heieafter. 

In truth, the veraea of thia unpretending little pamphlet evince powen of a loffy order; we need 
hardly add that, in oomperiaon with three-fourtha, or indeed vrith nine-lentha, of the hoC-preaaed and 
gilt«dged inanitiea of the day, they are^Hyperion to a Satyr. We do not vridi — it ia not our 
laahion — to apeak hypeibohcally in praiae of any thing, but it ia no hyperbole to aay that tiiera ara 
many paiagen in « The Triumpha of Sdence" (ao many aa to conatitute the maaa of the poem) 
equal at leaat to any of the veiy beit apecimena of our indigenoua poetty. Sodi venificatioa aa 
tl^ embodying imagery ao joat, and enkindled by imagination ao vigorous^ ia not a matter of every* 
day occurrence. 

Oh ! who can tell the laplufea of that time 
When o'er man's spirit science buiat subli m e 
Diadosed the splendors of the spangled dome 
Whose mystic toicfaes lit Jehovah's home, 
Ae wtep by ttep hi* eoul in wonder trod 
Natur^sbrigM stairway up to Natures God? 

Six thousand yean the Bell of Time had toUed, 
And still the sea in awful mystery rolled. 
While his bhie arma embraced a glorious lone 
No eye had seen save God's great eye alone. 

Paasages like these abound in the poem. We need acaroely comment upon their wonderful beauty. 
The image in the third line italicised ia of the very higheat order of merit of which poeticd imageij 
ia susceptible — dthoi^^h, elsewhere, we have asserted, and do now still maintain, that imageiy . even 
in its pureat nature and most skilful adaptation, bdongv to a secondary rank, only, of poeticd sk- 
ceNence. But upon this topic we may take occasion to speak more fully hereafter. In regard to 
the line above, commencing " Six thousand years,** we repeat that it is peifect in its way, and givea 
evidence of an origind mind imbued with a deeply imaginative aentiment An every -day poetaster 
would here have affronted and overpowered us by some daasicd bdderdaah about scythes and hour- 
glaasea, (to say nothing of giey-beards and fore-locks and wings upon the feet,^ and would never 
have dared to dream that there existed so modem and so conunon-place a thing m the world aa the 
spirit-lifUng and memory-stirring belL 

Sdll, we should be sorry to estimate the powers of Mr. Wallace by what we aee here, and are in- 
clined to T^aid thu pamphlet rather aa an mdication, than aa the result, of his ability. The aim^ 
pk idea of a taak fulfilled, of a poem (especidly) upon a slated subject, delivered at an appointed 
hour, before an expectant aodety, carriea vrith it ^visions of embarraasment and conaliaint, repugnant 
to the beat feelings of true merit, and in consonance with the feeble aleepy netiona of inadioeiitj 
«kme. Therdbre, Mr. W. has not now written aa he could and would have vrritten under men 
fevorable drcumatancea. But we aduiowledge the evidence of fer more than ordinary atrength in 
his efibrts— or, more strictly, in the character of hia efibrta— to break through the eonvcntioiid tnon- 
mela of thia dea|Hcable ipedea of taak-writing'— a qpedea in which no man of true taale will wiah 
to aocceed^— in which no man of high geniua eai»— « apedea, in duirt, whoae Jtnc qua imm of soo- 
«eas daponda upon the negative, and certainly aomewhat anomaioua mcri^ of the p oaac ad on of oft 
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talent at tlL A naaonaMe individual would as soon think of flying in fetten, or of going up mo- 
nauting in a leaden balloon. 



Thrtaa, the Usurer, A Play, By N. P. WiUu. Samuei Colman, New York. 

•< Tortesa*' is, we think, by far the beet play from the pen of an American author. Its merits lie 
among the higher and most difficult dramatic qualities, and, although few in number, are extensive 
in their inflnenea upon the whole work ; peivading it, and fully redeeming it from the sin of its 
multitadinous minor defects. These merits are naturalness, truthfulnees, and appn^niateness^ npoD 
all occasions, of sentiment and language; a manly vigor and breadth in the conception of charao* 
ter ; and a fine ideal elevation or exaggeration throughout— a matter foigotten or avoided by those 
who, with true Flemish perception of truth, wish to copy her peculiarities in disarray. Mr. Willis 
has not lost sight of the important consideration that the perfection of diamatic, as well as of plas- 
tic skill, is found not in the imitation of Nature, but in the artistical adjustment and amplificatiott 
of her features. We recogniie a refined taste upon every page of " Tortesa." lU points, too, ava 
abundant, and scatter vivacity and brilliancy over the play. That the excellences of whjch we 
speak are great, cannot be more forcibly shown than by allusion to some of the innumerable fruits 
which aie still insuffident to render these excellences obscure. 

The plot is miserably ineoiuequeniial* A simple prose digest, or compendium, of the narrative, 
would be scarcely intelligible, so much is the whole overloaded with incidents that have no bearing 
upon the ultimate result Three-fourths of the play might be blotted out without injury to the plot 
properiy so called. This would be less objectionaUe, if it were not that the attention of the reader 
is repeatedly chaUenged to these irrelevant inddenta, se if they were actually pertinent to the main 
bunness of the drama. We are not albwed to pass them l^, m perusal, as obviously episodical. 
We latigoe ourselves with an attempt to identify them with the leading interests, and grow at length 
wearied in the fruitless effort When we perceive Zippa plotting and counterplotting upon every 
page, it is impossible not to think that she is plotting to some purpose. She does nothhig, however, 
in the end; and for any efiect upon the play, might as well never have existed. An instance of 
this is seen in the last act, where the whole of the second scene is introduced for the purpoee of in- 
forming her, by means of Tomaso, of the danger of Angelo. She rushes from the sUge exclaim- 
ing that she has it in her power to save his life ; and of course, in the trial scene, we naturally expect 
some important interference on her part The judgment is rendered, however, without her interpo- 
sition. The conclusion of the play, too, is much in the same way. The audience cannot be brought 
to believe that all the scheming and cuunterscheming here introduced is in the slightest degree es- 
sential, since the entire difficulty might liave been settled by a single word from the Duke, who is 
favorably disposed to all parties. 

The old manoeuvre of the sleeping draught calls Romeo and Juliet somewhat too forcibly to mind. 
The idea, too, of the deception practised upon Tortesa by means of the portrait is borrowed appa- 
rently from the Winter's Tale, and is moreover absurd. No person could have been tlius deceived, 
and the spectator cannot imagine any such deception. ** The back wall of the scene,** we are told 
in the stage directions, ** is so arranged as to form a natural ground for the picture ;*' but this is ob- 
viously impossible, except in regard to a single point of view — the illusion would be dispelled by 
the slightest movement on the part of Tortesa. There are a great many other improbabilities whifl& 
entirely destroy the vraiscmblance — but we have not space to point them out. The characters, ge- 
nerally, are deficient in prominenco — in individuality. Zippa is a positive failure— we can make 
nothing of her. Tortesa is outrageously inconsistent It is impossible to reconcile the utter MadL* 
guanl of the first scenes, with the lofty self-eacrificing spirit who figures in the last The concep- 
tion, too, of the revulsion of feeling on the part of the usurer is a very antique conception at beat 
But we repeat that, in spite of these and a hundred other seiious blemishes, we esteem << Tortesa'* 
as by fiyr the best American play. Mr. Willis, we are happy to perceive, has nearly altogether 
thrown aside the besetting sin of his earlier days— the sin of aflectation. This was his worst ene- 
my — vanquishing it, he has nothing to fear. Mr. Colman eannot be too highly praised for the 
beauty of this publioition, which forms a volume of his << Dramatic Library." 



Preeouiion. A NoveL By the Author of the " Spy,*" « Pioneer,** etc^ etc, A New Editum, Re- 
vised by the Author. Tko Volumes. Lea and Bkauhard, Phihidelphia. 

This, the first of Mr. Cooper's novels in point of time, is beyond all question the last in point of 
quality — yet it may be read with pleasure, and will and should be read by all our literary people, ae 
a matter of simple curiosity, and in view of what the author of the « Spy" has nnce so happily ac- 
complished. He tolls us, in the prefeoe to the present edition, that the book originally owed its 
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«X]fteiice to an acddent, uid wts printed onder circiunfllanoet which presented his own p«noiiil 
•uperriflion of the presB. The consequencM were many defects in plot, style, and anangemenL The 
publication, too, was nearly, if not tot^ly mined, by mere typographical errors— the fruits of a bad 
MS. Under thepe circamstanl^s the public must acknowledge their indebtedness to Messieuis Lea 
and Blanchard for the present edition. We cannot forbear saying, however, that had we been Mr. 
Cooper— had we been Alexander instead of Diogenes— we should nai have again thnist the book 
upon the attention of the public, but, putting it quietly behind the fire, have endeavored, with all our 
might and main, to forget that so great a mass of trash ever existed. 



Six Weeks in Fauquier, Being the substance of a series of FamiUar Letters, tBustrating the 
Scenery, Localities, MedidneS Virtues, and General Characteristics of the White Sugfhur 
Springs, at Warrenton, Fauquier County, Virginia, Written in 1838, to a Gentleman in 
New England. By a Visiter. Samuel Cobnan, New York. 

This is a long title to a lather small afiair — a thin duodecimo of sixty-seven pages. The tratti 
is that the whole work has very much the air of a quack advertisement; and, but for those moon- 
trovertible words, « By a Visiter,'' one might suspect that the proprietors of the White Suitor 
Springs had themselves turned authors for the nonce. Be this as it may, the vmtar should not be 
accused of a lack of zeal for these waters. Indeed he sometimes carries it to the vergejof a blunder.— 
In the piefiice, for instance, he first abuses Saratoga on account of that facility of access which ren- 
dera its company « promUKUous," and proceeds then to expadato in praise of the << immense crowds 
which have hitherto resorted to the White Sulphur.*' Amid a collection of recommendatory let- 
ters, also, there occurs one from B. Watkins Ldgh, in which the Senator somewhat equivocally as- 
serts that the dropsical symptoms with which he went to Fauquier have been continually decUning 
** ever since he got home." There can be no doubt, however, ^t the springs in question have high 
mw^iffin^l, and higher fashionable virtues. The scenery ii beautiful, the charges are modeiate, tito 
accommodations good. In &ct every thing concerning them is good— ^with the exception of tlus 
stupid little book— which is veiy bad indeed — ^veiy. 



, T%e White Su^hur Papers, or life at the Sjprings of Western Virginia. By Mark PeneU, Esq. 

Samuel Colman, New York. 

A larger, a handsomer, and altogether a better volume on the same subject, although abound- 
ing, we are sorry to say, in typographical errors. This is the more to be regretted, as the mecfaani* 
cal execution, otherwise, is of a very superior order. 

** The White Sulphur Papers" are written with sprightliness, and have much general interest 
To persons contemplating a viut to the Springs such a book as this b invaluable. It affiwds, in aa 
agreeable manner, all necessary information, beodes being full of anecdote and chit-chat Moreover, 
we can aver, upon the authority of our friends of the « Corsair," that Mark Pencil, Esq. b not the 
Proprietor of the Springs, and that he is a gentlemanly personage. We presume, too, that he has 
no private interesU to serve in the publication — ^which, at all events, is very readaUe, and very ere- 
ditidile to both author and publisher. 



A Defence of Female Education. Read before the Cohmhus Lyceum, by Mn Southerland 
Lewis. Columbus, Georgia, PuiMshed by order of the Soaety. 

This essay does Mr. Lewis some credit The necessity lor any « Defence of Female Edueafion*' 
is, to be sure, not veiy apparentr— but he has handled his subject with great ability, and placed that 
which was before dear in a perfectly brilliant light 
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SEPTEMBER, 18S9. 

BIOOBAPHY OF 

RICHARD PENN SMITH. 

Tsw of the litexaij men of this oountiy can look back to so large an amomit of anceetral taknt aa 
the aobject of this xnemoii. His grandfather, the Rev. Dr. Smith, who had received a highly finiahed 
European education, was the first Provost of JPhilade^hia College, in the Universitj of Pennaylvanity 
which station he filled with distinguished honor to himself and success to the institution for a period 
of twenty-five years. He was a man of rare natural endowments, and these he had carefully and a§- 
fiduooaly cultivated, so that he stood foremost among the most eminent persons of his time, as a oloae 
atodent, a profound and varied scholar, an acute and vigorous thinker, an accurate observer, aod 
a writer of great beauty and energy, who attracted attention by hia felicitous style, and secured a4- 
miration by his manly and high-toned sentiments, no less than by his abundant, apposite, but neviac 
oste n ta t ious knowledge. As a preacher, he possessed a bold, and commanding, mingled with a sub* 
domg power of eloquence, which sometimes led him to break forth in strains of the most startliog 
•dmonition and reproof; and at others to melt the feelinga of hb audience by displays of the tendenat 
sympathy and afiecticm. All contemporary critics bestowed upon him high praise for lus pulpit ezercisaPf 
imd more than one of the British reviewers compared him to Massillon and Boesuet, to each of who«» 
in certain things he was said to^bear a very striking lesemblanoe. He was also much addicted to scieo- 
tific labors, and in the study of astronomy, which he pursued with great ardor, he waa instnupantal 
ID bringing to light the abilities of the then unknown Rittenhouae, and his friendly advice and a^ 
•btance ware always fully appndated by that self-taught philosopher. He had, moieover, a vary ax- 
^[uiaita tMte in the fine art^ and was «ne of the first to peieeive, and the warmest to eooomage, th0 
dawning genius of Beiiyamin West, whose early efibrts, rude and misshapen as they seemed, aatiafi«l 
fbe quid: eye of the oonnoisseur that he was destined to fill no ordinary plaea among paintaia ft- 
nowned for ability. Some of the first productions of the future President of the Academy were made 
at the instance of this patron, and they still hang upon the walla of hia ibrmer library, which thay 
serve to render eurioua if they do not adorn. Nor with all hii variety of learning and elegance of 
taste, did he neglect things that were of mora immediate utility. His active mind was stnmgty ^* 
lectad to the Intamal Improvement of the State, and in a treatise which he published on the aidnact 
more than fif^ years ago, he designated several of the linea of communication which have sioee than 
beea adopted. Altogether he was a remarkable man ; sagacious aa well as learned ; at once brilliant 
and profound ; one who mingled widi a fervid imagination, a severe discipline of judgment, and en- 
gaged with equal earnestness in the pursuit of abstract literature, oc works of practical value^ Hia 
writinga, which have been collected into several volumes, have paased Uuough various editions, with 
fhe most marked approbatieo. 

Dr. Smith left several sons, the eldest of whom Wm. Moore Smith was the fiithar of our piess^t 
ffsbjai^ Afinigla have been expected, this gaptleiim enjoyed aU the adTtAti«ei of tf^ 
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^dncation which this coontiy could then fniniah. Norwere theie advantagM miaplaeed in him. lo 
liBridiig fivm his &ther a love of study, and gifted with a quick capacity, he early distinguished him 
self as a scholar; and as he joined to his ardor in graver aoquiiementB a keen relish for the lighter 
Isanches of literature, his mind was equally stored with the profound and elegant productions of the- 
daasics. Early in life he puhiiahed a volume of poems, which were characterized by much brUlianey 
«f &ncy, ease of versification, justness of sentiment, and chaste and nervous diction. They wera 
v^printed in En^^d, and made the subject of much commendation, a fiict at that time of sudi un- 
fiequent ooconence, that it deserves to be remembered. Having enlarged his views and replenishgd 
^lis judgment with extensive foreign travel, Mr. Smith came to the bar of this dty, and soon rose to 
fleserved eminence. The dry details of l^al science, and the slavish attendance during tenn4ime 
tm the courti, were, however, uncongenial to his feelings, and he retired to cultivate his Ikvorite 
vtudies amid the thick umbrageousoess that surrounded his &mily mansion on the SchuylkilL Hera 
In daily intercowse with the poets and sages of antiquity, and continual observation of the choicest 
beauties of nature, he passed his life in grateful enjoyment, and hero he has left behind him the estk^ 
during monument of an unsnllied reputation. 

Richard Pbnn Smith is a native of Philadelphia, where he has generaHy resided. When a boj 
lie was remaikable among his school-fellows for great quickness of perception, which being united to 
« memory of singular retentiveness, gave him peculiar facilities in acquiring the diflerent branches of 
knowledge to which his attention was directed. In the mathematics he was especially distinguished 
by the ease, rapidity, and accuracy with which he mastered the most oomplicatod and perplexing de> 
tails of the science ; and, as we have been informed by more than one of his class-mates, such were 
lus extraordinary powere of calculation that many of his demonstrations, in diis respect, were matters 
of absolute astonishment In other studies he was also forward ; and while he was Uius prepaiing 
lor a future ripeness of scholarship, he was at the same time drinking deeply from the various fouiw 
tains of belles-lettres literature, which were furnished to him in his well-storad paternal library. His 
love of writing manifested itself while he was yet quite young, and a scries of essays contributed by 
him to the ** Union^^^ under the title of the *< Plagiary," show very considerable ability of design and 
^ery correct taste in composition. About the close of the year 1 823, he purchased the Aurora^ a well 
Imown newspaper establishment, of which Mr. Dnane had previously to that time been the editor. L&e 
many others who have embarked in similar enterprizes, Mr. Smith found this a most unprofitable 
speculation, and after five years of toil and vexation, he abandoned it, though not before it had swal- 
lowed up a considerable portion of his patrimony. During the period of his connexion with this 
paper, notwithstanding he conducted it with zeal and industry, he made numerous contributions to 
the periodical literature of the day, besides producing several dramatic pieces, some of which were not 
«nly cordially received at the time of their first representation, but sUll continue to maintain their 
places on the stage. 

Mr. Smith is one of the best dramatic scholars— so to speak — ^that it has been our good fortune to 

Ineet with. In diis department of literature he has studied with all the masters, both of ancient and 

Inodem times, and his mind Is richly laden with thefiuits of his application. With the old English 

dramatists he is espedally femiliar. He knows them all as he does his nearest and most intimate 

' finends. In their native, though sometimes unpolished strength— their cleamess of thought — their 

Alarming simplicity of expresnon — their healthy tone of sentimentr— their undiluted force of dio- 

^on — his correct taste early found abundant means of grslification ; and undeterred by the rubfaiah 

beneath which many of their beauties lie concealed, he spared no pains until he possessed himself 

'fully of their treasures. Widi such a keenness of relish for this species of literature— with so ample 

« knowledge both of the rales of the art and the works of the artists— with strong powers of obser- 

^^vation, varied acquirements, a lively ioiagination, and successful practice in poetkal eompositian, it 

^as natural that Mr. 8. should have attempted to emulate what he so much admired, and aceovdingfy 

'>ve find that he has written two dramas avowedly prepared after the old English models. These 

plays ** The Disowned, or the Prodigal," and « The Deformed, or Woman's Trial,** both exhibit much 

nkiU in construction, considerable invention, and accurate delineation of diaracter ; and they are still 

Inore distinguished by a just and elevated tone of sentiment end a copious flow of sterling Isnguage 

x>bviously drawn ftom the « pure well of English undefiled." Both these pieces have been performed 

iprith decided marks of success ; and the last named, « The Defenned," received last winter the most 

Tmequivocal approbation from as intelligent an audience as was ever assembled within the walls of 

' "Chestnut street Theatre. « The Disowned** and « The Deformed*' were also performed at the Lon- 

^'don theatres, where they made a fevorable impression. Besides these dramas, Mr. S. has written a 

tragedy* and numerous petite comedies, and farces. The Tragedy, Cottis Maritu, was composed for, 

rand at Uie request of Mr. E. Forrest, for whom the principal character was specially designed. Cuius 

Motriua was originally brought out at the Arch street Theatre, where it had a run of several nights, 

but such was the weakness of the then company, that it was grossly marred in the performance, and 

Mr. 8. withdrew it in disgust from the stage. It has great capabilities for an acting play, abounds in 

vigorous declamation, and contains mauy passi^ges of strong and beautiful poetry. We hope shortly 

' lo see it revived under better auspices, and we confidently predict its success. 

- Many yean ago Mr. 8. published a novel in two volumes, which he called 71^ i''or«aA;M. AtOlUt 
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time the surpaMtng glories of Mr. Cooper had completely eclipsed all other American novelists. Few 
indeed, then ventared to enter upon the path which he had made io completely his own, and Semtw 
■till could sQcoessfully hear up against the overpowering weight of his reputation. One or two only, 
and they moved in a diSerent sphere, occupied any favorable place in the public regard. Simms, and 
Biid, and numeious others who have since successfully entered the lists against the ** Author of the 
Spy" had not then appeared, and all eyes weio turned to him ss undisputed master of the field. 
Under such discouraging circumstances it is a proof of much merit in The Forsaken that a large edi- 
tion of it was speedily exhausted. It possesses, in fact, far higher claims to favor than many similar 
pablications which have since enjoyed more enviable popularity. The plot is natural and developed 
without any violence to probability ; the incidents which are chiefly historical, are skilfully introduced 
mud interblended with the progress of the narrative ; the character! are vigorously drawn, and loKci- 
Uy contrasted ; the descriptions are truthful, and the dialogue well sustained and discrimintttsd. The 
prevailing fault of the book is carelessness of manner, and an inattention to the minor details ; bat it 
is stnmgly marked with iJktho characteristics of an original and vigorona intellect 

In 1836, Mr. 8. published two volumes of miscellaneous productioiks, under the title of ** The 
Actress of Padua, and other Taks,** which had an extensive sale, and were much commended. In 
tal^writing Mr. 8. has few superknnB. He selects his subjects with great care, avoiding ahrsys soda 
as are trite, but never seeking for novelty in the regions of mystidsm or tenor. The narrative por- 
tions of his stories are always simple and unexaggerated ; the persons he introduces are plain, eveij- 
day, real flesh and blood people, without much pretension or display, but full of homely sense and 
'pvaoetieal wisdom ; and he always places them in such situations as to draw from their conduct e 
aound and valuable moral. The style of these lighter productions is remarkably chaste ; neither e»» 
\BUffibered by needless onuunent, nor rendered harsh by ill-timed affectation of conciseness, but ea^ 
without negligence and flowing without difluseness. 

In the same year that Mr. 8. gave .to the press the volumes just refened to, he produced a wodc 
which has been the Bubjeot of much grave speculation. We allude to ^ Colonel Crockett's Tour Id 
Texas," a pseudo-autobiography, or memoir, which purported to have been written by the gallant 
Tennesseaii, prior to the fatal field of the Alamo. This work which was published anonymoualf , 
and of course, without any view to reputation, was prepared in great haste, but it contains never- 
theless much thst is worthy of admiration. As an evidence of Mr. Smith's facility in compoeitioo 
it may be mentioned tliat on the day succeeding that on which the idea was first suggested by the 
booksellers, for whom it was written, a portion of tbis volume was actually in press, and the remainder 
was supplied from time to time, so as to keep even pace with tlie stereotype founder. Few booke 
have gained equal popularity. In the course of a single year upwards of ten thousand copies weie 
sold in the United States, arid the demand for it still continues active. 8oon after its appearance 
here, it was re-printed in London, where it was reviewed by the principal critical journab in terxna 
of the most flattering approval. Frazer's Magazine commends it for its quaint humor and graphic 
description; the London Monthly Review compares it to Goldsmith for pathos, and to Swift fi^r 
satire; and Chambers' Edinburgh Journal, completely deceived by its air <^ sincerity, quotes from it 
as the best account of the then existing state of aifiiirs in Texas. Indeed, although Mr. 8. never visits 
ed our rister republic, it is not unlikely that his descriptions of her agricultural demesne, and hie 
strictures on her civil polity^ may be to the full as true as most of the accounts of ^ travelled histoij" 
which in this book^making ago are so abundant. ** Crockett's Tour" abounds in lively sallies of hv- 
mor, intermingled with much acuteness of observation and keen and caustic satire. 

In addition to the works specifically mentioned, Mr. 8. has written voluminoudy for mmiSM^e 
periodicals. His poetry, if collected, would make a book of reqfiectable dimensions, and much of St 

; would be found superior to the average quality of that commodity. As most of his smaller piecee 
were written on occasional subjects, and are scattered over various publications, they are not Ukely 
to be ledaimed. It is by his dramatic effirrts, therefore, that his merits as a poet must be determinedy 
and judged by theie he will be assigned a place in the foremost rank of American writers. 

In person Mr. 8miih is aboat the middle height, of a spare but vigorous frame. His feoe is a re- 
markably fine one. The features are all regular, symmetrica!, and well formed, nnd the expreasieD 
is eminently intellectuaL The accompanying engraving, which is made from an admirable likeneaa, 

. by Williams— a young artist of great promise in this city — ^in consequence of tbe heavy masses of 
shadow, represents him as older and sterner looking ituui he is in reality ; but otherwise convey ee 
very just idea of his appearance. In his social relations no man is more esteemed. Of a frank* ge> 
neroas, and benevolent nature, he attracts and secures the friendship of all who know him ; while hie 
ready and never-failing wit, and his varied and abundant stores of information, make him adclightfol 

. and instructive companion. 

Mr. Smith read law with the late William Raulc, one of our most distinguished jurists, and wae 
admitted to the bar after the usual course of studies. For several years past he has applied himseL 
diligently to the practice of his profession, to the neglect of weekly literary pursuits, though we have 

; recently been told that he has an historical work in preparation. In addition to his engagements ae 
as a kwyer Mr. S. holds the situation of Secretary to the Comptrollers of Public Schools, a situatlcia 
that yields him a handsome income. 
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[CMtiniied Ami pag« 75.] 



CHAPTIR XT* 

SCENES AT SEA. 

Tt wm daybreak on the aea, and a aolitaTy yawl with two nMn was drifting many kagvaa frott 
land, away to the eastward of Cape St Roque. The dawn waa beantifuliy serene. Tht wind yet 
«lept on the broad, smootii vestiges of a recent storm, and hr around as eye coakl trace, not a flaw 
of the waking gale skimmed the wearied swells. Htre was flang a gay green mantle of andnlaluig 
«ea-weed ; there the qnidc ripple of a shoal of silver minnows dimpled the waving sheet, and some- 
limes a sudden billow and a splash would call the eye away to catch the glistening fin of a shark, 
tanking in a whirl. SoAly glancing up the eastern sk^ were the first rosy penciUings of Amoia's 
fingers. In another moment the splendid light of these climes was shooting rocket-Uke across the 
gotgeous dome, and waving on its spangled floor. The sea was an immense ooverlid, fresh and 
dasling firom nature's loom. Its softer tints and bolder brilliancy ever changing and dancing wilh 
tile sweeping roll of the swells, cheated the baffled eye into the illusion of enchantment The moat 
exquisite painting could not have reached the brightness of even its shadows. As if the superb soena 
were lighted for the coming of a wizaaurd, the sun burst vividly on the stage, and a train of gofgeoas 
blonds floated in his sparkling wake like a noble fleet under convoy. 

And now, quicker and ke^er, the mariners swept anxious loolu around; rising hurriedly on the 
tnats without daring to look at each other, they searched the red horixon again, more slowly, move 
closely, with trembling hands shading their eyes. He in the stem of the yawl was a young man 
«f elegant form and hig^-bred featmes, yet he vras pale and ghastly, and his coal-black whiskers and 
«oft moustache were shapeless, and blended with a later growfii of beard. He had neither hat nor 
cap, and his profuse, neglected hair, was matted with a swollen gash, that glanced fi'om the top ef 
Ins head to the temple. A black silk handkerchief was thrown around his handsome throat in m 
carelesB sailoi's knot He wore a soiled blue jadcet of elegant cut, and a pur of fiill white trowaan 
were belted to his waist, falling loosely around his limbs, and barely preaerving the wasted outliAe 
•of their naturally muscular symfnetry. There was a wild, and at that moment, a somewhat fiendHh 
'^fian in his quick black eye, which seemed to read the soul of others by itsown light, as the hunter's 
torch, when it catches the gaze of the quailing stag. The other was a negro of powerful firame, afld 
n clever, boyish countenance ; with the exception of a worn French naval cap, he was dreaaed as a 
milor in the merchant aervice, and the usual jack-knife swung by a lanyard from his button hole. 
'TThere were two oara m die boat, and the dew stood thidc on thor blades and handles, as if they had 
i«iot been used for some hours. No sail, arms, compass, or ponovisions were to be seen. 

Long and intensely they scanned the ocean. Sometimes a far-off porpoise would fling a volume of 
loam uito die air, or a white sea*bbd ride across a distant swell, and then their hearts beat loud aUd 
tiieir breath came quick, but alas, its echo was a groan. Nothings— not a speck tiiey saw, till, tracing 
tthe spodess circle around, their eyes met and read despair. The young man threw hunself with an 
^patient curse upon the seat, and the negro ventured a word of hope. 

« Nebber give up, Mas Walter," for it was Walter De Benrian to whom he spoke, «hab vary 
good luck dis fiir— got away fh>m de cursed wiOians, and weadiered a heavy squall last nightr-eitt't 
jail for nodim— please gor Amighty." 

« No, for the sake of blood," gnashed De Berrian, widi a start ^ I would live for nodung else,— 
my only friend is a friendless negro. Relatives ! — the word chokes me !— end I, a gendeman by 
birth and rearing, am here, a starving outcast, trampled and damned by the very canaille of heB t 
Ha ! I would barter eternity for a sabre and foothold on die Tiger's deck." 

The kind-hearted negro was tioubled at the fierce words and lack of his young companion ; and 
iteaiB coursed over his dusky cheeks, when De Benian gluoced hatefully on even hfan. The dread- 
M thought of his insanity was agonizing to die &ithftil black; he feared and wept to think dnt 
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|e««r from loi wound uid tbint nug^t have tornad hk Moved young mastor's brain. De Bafrua 
ihraw lumMlf half ovor the atenii and plunged hia hot bands deep into the aea. He splashed the 
water ofer his aching head, and it tridUed back with the same cool munnar as the iiesh waterihU. 
Whal was the doom of Tantalus to the mockery of death from thirst on an ocean? 

A sadden thought iihunined the eye of the delighted negro. Tearing the woollen lining fiom hw 
uckat ha earefoUy wiped np the heavy dew from the oars and the seats, and applied the swab to De 
Banian's month. 

^fittck 'am, Mas Walter, sack 'am dry, when dais gone, here's de knife, and here's my finger^— 
Patair mnat die fiist" 

«< Never, my davoled friend," answered the youth, wringing the swab in the sea, « we will die 



The niQgro turned away to hide his tears. Bathing his wound, wkiich was bleeding afresh, De 
Berrian saw a slender braid of Catharine Herman's hsir upon his wiist; it encircled the chafed and 
inflamed mark of a handcofil Many years ago the rosy girl had woven it there, and laughingly 
caDadhimherskve. "Am I soch a slaveeven yttf" he thought, ae he dadied aside a tear. « Oh if she 
could sea me now, would she not regietl" Vividly did that delicious hour rise up beibio him when 
his couflin's ftdiy fingers were weaving -that frail ringlet upon his arm. It was a moniing, the fairest 
of fidi summer's daughters, when the imperious litUe queen and her train of fiiwns and parrots were 
handed into a painted barge, and rowed &rout onthetiaDqaiibay,by her bfother and cousm. When 
they landed again, her delighted majesty wove for each a braid of her gkxey curls and, vrith beaded 
kBM, and kiss of her hand, thqrweiedubbed<< Knights of the Raven Tress.'' The spell of memory's 
dream was upon ^ yondi, and dropping hb head upon the hard gun»waie he iell asleep with one 
hand trailing in the aea. The negro earefoUy folded the lining of his jacket over DeBennan's wound, 
l» protect it from the sun, and resouied an anzioua watch. 

An hoar after, he ei^ied a branch of some tropical tree floating near, and reaching it vrith an oar, 
he found it bore a few redish berries; perhaps some careless hand bad thrown it into the sea, for it 
had many tiny slams from which the fruit had been apparently plucked. The noise awoke the 
imesay deeper, and hastily gathering the greater part of the berries in his cap^ the negro presentedit 
joyfuUy to Walter. 

« Nay, nay, good Peter, we shall divida them equally." 

** No, msesa,-— don't lub 'um— -dose enough for me." 

Walter nvenousiy ate the acid fruit, and picking the last from the cap, he started to see benealh 
the blackened stamp of the manufocturer,the name of *< Charies Herman, schooner La beik lanthe*** 

'< Peter, vrheie did you get this capl" breathlessly adced De Berrian. 

** Britishman took my bran new taipanlin, and f^ me dat, him said it 'longed to one of de pri- 
soners—only fit for dam nigger." 

« It cannot— it must be !"— wildly spoke the youth, as he bounded to his feeL << Peter ! for 
hesam'a aake tell" — but the negro vraa dumb and still, for his eagle eye had caught a sail!. Away 
to die sooth a broad blue belt, the track of a g^orioos bieeiie, was careering towuds them, and tte 
aeomsB felt that the feeble point at its fortfasst edge on which the sunlit trembled must be a sail. 
lieliflBleas as the caseade finoaen in its ftsap^ he atood for one stndning, intense moment. The 
■■• apedL flattered like a ray in the dew-dn^ shaken by the vrind of morning. It vamshed, it 
giiltanad again; and De Berrian started from his tnooe at the wild and prolonged shout of « a siil! a 
sail!" 

OyWimt a tide «# vivid thonghls comes bonnding over the aoid of the shipwrecked atthat exuhing 
cqr 1 Thaciaaped hands, the bended kneee, and the feat and eloquent prayent fiom tongnea that 
aamvprayed before! The vrorl d - t ha t libelled yet dehghtfol worid, to which stem hearts had 
bidden eternal adieu, starts up again in its joy and splendor. WeaMi, fame, and heaven, danee m 
WOisBt feaey's tiam ; or else sonie sweet cottage steab iqion the sij^ and the aailor se^ 
babes. Andhowquickanddaikisthereactioiil Like death in a festive hall, at the next monent 
allisdiaadandpaUor. The distant sail may glide along the ocean^s edge, and disappear; and who 
am taH tiw mtsety of such a fearl The chilling awe that hushes Aie bnathing of a child when a 
baootifbl soone of douds and feiries is suddenly shifted, he knows not how, for the den and incan- 
taHflns of a demon, is not half so vrithering as diat dreadful doubt 

Widi aoeh hopes and foais, flashing and darkening as li^^tning at midnight, De Berrian and 
Paler hoisted a handkerchief on an oar. They spoke not a word, and their eyee never for a moment 
left diat for low saiL Per hours it seeoMd m still as the floating foam at davm, but slowly at hut 
it lifted higher foom the haoe of meny leagoes, and the slender hull became a dark point under the 
aih«y bubble of canvas. They atrsined their eyes agam an d yea— hurrah ; her course lay towards 
them. In a delirium of joy the negro caug^ De Benian in his brawny arms, and then tears fell 
fest together. Btxe came skimmmg akmg like a seaJiiid, and Peter at the next look stamped a furious 
jig dial almeot capaiMd the boat, for he saw die stare and atripea poiaed like a butterfly on die bosom 
of dm gala. In a halfhour a beautiful armed brig dadied alongride, and Walter and his shouting 
fwnp a nhia olamhered over die gang>waqr of the American Privateer, 8ea49all. 

Walter was known and lec^piaed by one of the oAears, and his singukr story was liMoed to 
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with nrach interest « We belonged," mid he, « to the ship Atalanta, of Baltimore. On her ntim 
▼oyege from the South eees, a week sinee, we were croeeing the line, when a Miange sul whidi 
seemed to be foUowing ne, was reported to windward. Near dnsk we made her out, a large top-sail 
schooner, low and black in the water, with long booms and great rake of mast She bore soddenly 
down athwart our course. Suspecting her to be a cruiser, the captain put on all sail, and bore two 
points away. At dawn, however, the schooner overhauled us, showed British colon, and threw a 
shot across our bows. The captain defied them ; the crew cheered ; they gave us a broadside, and 
-boarded. A sanguinary fight ensued, but they poured upon ns in swarms, and we were overpowerd. 
Enraged at our defence, and the loss of some of their best men, they threw us intoirans, and treated 
ns with the utmost barbarity. I received this slash across my head lirom a oopper.^:illed Spaniaid of 
a lieutenant, who was for msking us all walk the plank. He was a very devU, and eternally grow^ 
ing for our blood. The schooner was the British Privateer, Tiger, comrnanded by a viUam who had 
been dismiiised from the Royal navy. She was fitted out from the West Indies.*' 

M But how did yon escape V 

« This roan," resumed De Berrian, looking gratefully at Peter, « was oook of the Ataknta. When 
she was taken, be pretended to be mad with joy at hk deUvevance from slavery, though he is free. 
The British were taken in, and so was Peter, for they shipped him at onoe, and messed him with the 
prise guard. Peter had conceived a lasting friendship for me; I saw himas often as caution justified, 
and he swore to assist us all at the first opportunity. My friend the Spaniaid, Juan De Alva, was 
prise-mastsr of the Atalanta, though the Tiger still kept company. My wound, which had never 
been dressed, became excessively painful, and at times I was dc^ous. At the intercession of a 
humane officer my irons were taken ofi^ and I was allowed for an hour or so to come on deck. The 
cuisfed Spaniard took these occssions to treat me vnth the basest indignity. He never forgave me for 
a gash I gave him in the bloody fray of our capture, which spoiled his prided moustache forever. 
Often I would have snatched a pike and pinned him to the deck, but a moment's thought, or a look 
from Peter, restrained me. 

** Two nights ago we were dose in shore. The night was dark, and a light land breen was 
springing up. I had been on deck some time, watching several lights scarcely discernible on the 
coast. The watch were half asleep, and Juan was below drunk and ill-humored. Peter came to me 
carelessly whistling ; as he passed he whispered in my ^ to go over the side and clamber aft, if I 
would escape with him; be said we could get off in the yawl and reach shore before monung, as he 
knew the coast perfectly well. Trembling with hope, I did as he directed, unobserved by a single 
soul. I had reached the bow of the yawl, when I heard a short cough, as of one being dioked--4t 
was the man at the wheel, whom Peter had gagged and bound. He quickly lashed the wheel, and 
lowered the yawl, without noise, till the keel almost touched the water, and then bebyed. 

" * On deck there !' halloed the gruff Spaniard. 

"< Aye laye !' answered Peter, in a feigned voice. 

"I thought we were gone. It was a terrible moment The next thmg was a stutled <Jcau Maria,' 
from the companion way — then a stunning blow, and the grating of the hatch as it was fosleaed 
down. Peter threw himself over the taffirail, and we swung onrvlves into the y awL Hookiag his 
feet under the stern sheets he caught the tackle ak>ne and lifted the stem so that I ooald east loone. 
With a powerful effort of strengdi he held on and I cut away the forward fell, till but a few atnnds 
supported us. • I^et fell,' I whispered, as I severed them at a stroke, and instantly with a splash 
that nearly capsized us, we found ourselves a hundred yards from the ship. 

<«In less than a quarter of an hour, wc heard a shout from the Atalanta. Ughts'were ran up, and 
answered instant^ from the Tiger, that was sailing on her lee. Presently we distinguished shovis 
from several boats rowingswiftly in difinent directians,they seemed at length to oonvwgeloa poulp^ 
that point was ourselves. They separated again, and we rowed like Turks, for the dumees were hi 
our fevor. We listened for a moment— but one boat was in hearing, and the kmg awesp of her oan 
was phdnly distinct, for she was ooimng ri(^t upon us. I now thought the game vras np^ but Peter 
oooly drew in the oara, and lashed them fore and aft, on the eoats. Director ne to look ont, he 
dipped the gunwale under a wave, and the yawl filled. We held on with our heads just out of the 
water. The short and acdve clan^ of the pursuing boat grew fearftilly near. She p assed vhUn 
pistol shot ; and the men rested on their oan to listen ; by the gleam of a dark lantom whidi he ftn- 
quently flashed aeroes the water, I saw the fiendish countenance of Juan De Alva. The Spaniard 
yelled a bloody oath, which was chorused by all hands^the boat shot off in another, dusctioii— -and 
we saw them no more. Peter, chuckling to himself bailed out the yawl with bia cap^ and we pAlM 
' again for the shore. The wmd, however, freshened, and we were obliged to stand before it By 
day neither ship nor shore was to be seen. Last night we encountered a heavy gale, and expeeied 
every moment to be lost Thank heaven, we are here." 

u The Tiger— firom the West Imliesl"— half-mused Captam Parole. 

** Yes," answered De Benian, ^ but this deserter ean give you more information than L" 

** Dat him dam name," said Peter, « him tuck many vessels-^iab plenty cash, ma ssa ' syrinad 
one French schooner last thing 'fore us— hab ossifers in 'um hold now— treata 'om wery bad." 

** And what is his force, you black traitoi 1" 
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••Hiiii to(M leven guns, and a handrad and large odd meB. Call me traitor, maaial Traitor lik* 
lb go back again wid preeent company^-ha— -ha." 

** Well, my fine aea minck," laagiied tbe captain, ** we will aolidt an intendew, and xeatore yon t» 
yew honor, and your flag.** 



THE INTERVIEW. 

Saiivbl Pabolb, the hold commander of the 8ea-0nll, was a tawny fine looking man, widi s 
fierce moattache, diort black tnft, and a dare-devil eye. That eye swept the bine ocean at a glance, 
and, disappointed, hid its impatience in a fiown ; bnt when it caagfat the coming sail its gleam of 
joy was dark and stealthy as the ci caching search of the tigress. His fiame wasboilt widi the man- 
liness of a statue, and the bounding activity of an Arab steed. Captain Parole was a daring tacti. 
tadan, a stem commander ; and a better swordsman never crimsoned steel. Beloved, or rather 
adored, by officers and crew, bat one mind and pnrpose ruled the brig, and a braver command never 
spread canvas on the sea. Parole vras a man eminently gifted by nature. He might have shone the 
■on of the council ball, and won the huazas of a grateful people. Bland and strangely winning in his 
manners, he could have moved the gnu^e and delight of polLAed society, the noble votary of woman. 
Tet she never swayed bis heart, glory never dazzled his eye ; for the first and darling passion of his 
soul was revenge. Once, indeed, his young bosom thrilled to the impulses of love and ambition; 
but, in a single hour, he was changed from a happy, dreaming boy, to a daik and revengeful man. 
The stOTf of that change is one of the shameful many that blot the historic page. 

On one of those quiet and beautiful streams that steal away from the bosom of the Chesapeake, 
enamored of vales and flowers, was an humble yet tasteful cottage, the birth place of Samuel Parole. 
The lad was sixteen years of age when his father was killed in a naval action in the revolutionary 
war. Weeping in his mother's arms, and pressing to his bosom a fond and lovely sister who had 
shared hia cradle, the young Parole saw a British uniform at the door, and heard the oaths and in- 
solence of marauders. A sickening scene of plunder and foul insult ensued. The mother was strudc 
to the floor, and her blood streamed upon the sacred heuth, while her maddened son was held down 
by a minion's foot upon his neck. A tall giant of a soldier snatched a family watch from the sister's 
bosom, and caught her in his foul embrace. The poor girl seized a knife in her wild despair, when 
the coward felled her senseless by a blow on her cheek, and bore her from the room. The infuriated 
brother broke at last from his pursuers and fled to his sister's chamber. It was too late — the hellish 
deed was done, and the fiend was gone. The scream and embrace of the agonized lad recalled his 
sister to life and the bitter sense of dishonor. In an instant the resolve of the high-souled girl was 
made. She plunged the knife her grasp had never yet relaxed, into her breast, and her pure hearts 
blood deluged her brother's bosom. 

For hours the young Parole was larking around the trackof the manuding band. At last, makiirg 
a circuit of several miles, he secreted himself in a road-side thicket, and as the troop straggled past he 
' singled out the tall murderer of his sister, and shot him through the heart. Fleet as the prairie deer 
he eaei^Md, and enlisted at once in the contuiental ranks. Draughted in a corps of skirmishers, he 
became a f^tal marksman, and never drew a trigger that an enemy fell not When peace was de. 
dared he vowed enmity to the British dll death should cut him down. That dark oadi was terribly 



Young Parole went to sea, and became captain of an American trader. When England took a hand 
in the dazzling game of the French Revolution, Parole disappeared, and for many long years his 

' desolate mother mourned him as dead. At the declaration of the war of 1 8 1 2 he came home, a sun- 
burnt man, with a foreign air and strong French accent He bad served under the tri-colofed flag, 
and passed unhurt through the tremendous batUes of the Nile and Trafidgar. His fearful oath was 
yet unfulfilled. 

The weather was glorious, and the Sea-Gull fiew ddmroing over her gay blue home. On the 
morning aflcr the rescue of Be Berrian, she spoke an iron-hulled, taunt-masted yankeo, who that 
night, had dodged a chase in the shape of a large thief-stealing schooner, that sailed like a witch in 
the eye of the wind. The chase was convoying a ship, and Jonathan guessed her to be <'a Umation 
privateer, no ofience to the cloth." The adventurous son of cider and ginger-bread held his oourto 
untroubled by a fear, while the Sea-Oull wore to the southward, and ploughed the foam under every 
rag of her canvas. There is usually sharp fighting when two privateers of difierent flags come across 
each other. They often have immense quantities of specie, and the rarest spoils of every clime. For 
this reason, aside from national animosity, an action between them is of the bloodiest nature. Maiiy 
such dreadful fights have crimsoned leagues of the ocean that are hardly heard of on shore. In the 

' stir of greater events the historian knows not, or fidls to record Ihem, and they sleep in the graves of 
their actors. 
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NoM waataJ into ciimMii «T»iung. It was tha 25th of NoTambar, 1812. Tha Saft-Qvll wag 
bowling down a dozen leagues off the Brazils, in latitude 10° soiutu The sua set at last with • 
frown behind the fleecy edge of a bank of douda. Tha look-out thought he saw the glimmer of a sail 
aa the last glow went out in the west, but he could make nothing of it. Captain Parole glanced 
around for a moment, musingly paced the deck, and went below, desiring the officer of the watch to 
edl him at any change of weather. An hour passed, and it was fast growing into a dismal night 
The moaning easterly wind still hung on ; the fiir clouds in ambush to the noi^west, peeped wearily 
over the verge of the sea, and then came xoliing on in sulfen gloom like the funeral pageant ol aome 
spirit of darkness. One by one the twinkling stan were wrathfully put out, till a small clear space 
no bigger than a mainsail was left tmooTend, away down to the aouth and east The sea was black, 
muttering, and hideous ; an oppressiyo silence reigned through the brig. The usual s<mg and laugh 
weie hushed. Sometimea a large daik wave would rear up alongside, and apcawl away in a shawer 
of sparks, and one might fancy he saw a skeleton ghost of the sUpwiecked, rising in a shroud of fiiv. 
The fitful wind was now hurried like the swelling wail of an Eolian harp, then it fell with a mat&s 
as of pasHng wings ; and the footftll of the watdh, the creaking of the wheel, or a ahsip flap aloft, 
as if aome winged meaaenger of gloom had ran afoul, abne kept silence awake. 

It was near midnight, when the binnacle light faintly told its whereabout, that a forecastle ootm 
were listening mutely to a yam of bloody interest At the tragic denouement the superstitious Peter 
leaped from ^e circle, unable to stand any more, and leaned upon the weather waist domething 
baleen a groan and a laugh escaped him, and he started aghast* for it was mysteriously answered. 
He listened for a dubious moment, when a stealthy « Hard alee !" was wluspeied in his larboad ear, 
and he heaid an abrupt dashing of waves and tha heavy boom of filling canvas. 

« Sail to windward !*' he lustily sung, at the same momentihat a tall spectral ntauM of mrs and 
rigging loomed out of the darkness jam abeam. There was a cry and bustle on the SearGuU's dec^ 
but it was drowned in a tremendous crash, as the cut-water of the strange sail stove in the quarter 
waist, and her flying-jib-boom became entangled in the fore-shrouds. 

Quick as lightning, a band of armed men were jumping aboard, when at the instant a wave leap- 
ed up between the vessels, dsshing them apart like the arms of a strong man, and leaving the wreck 
of the jib-boom dangling overboard. A plunge or two, and a gurgling shriek, told that aome had 
sprung too late, and fallen short The boarders quailed at that ^>palling ciy— victory was yet in 
Iheir gra^ ;— -to have locked the hatchea and mastered the watch would have been i» work of a 
nionient, but that precious moment was lost in hesitatioa. There they stood— few and awed on that 
narrow deck— >their own vessel gone ahead, and the drowning yell of their comrades ringing in their 
ears. It was only fi>r an instant The astonished crew of the Sea-Gull threw themselves on deck 
at the fierce eoramandsof their leader, to be attacked by an enemy scarcely twenty in number. That 
bloody ftay was over in a moment Scorning the call to surrender, the foiled and maddened boatdeis 
were cut down to a man, hardly knowing whether by friends or enemies. 

« Short and sweet" — tauntingly laughed the dark captain—^' they are British hounds, I see-^ut 
where did they come from 1" 

« From the Tiger,'* exultingly answered De Berrian, from die deck, as he nnW^y*^ the deatti- 
daip of a fidlen foe, and stood upon his feet 
<< Ha !" shouted Parole, «how do you know V 

<<Here is my friend, Juan De Alva," replied De Berrian, lifting the huge limber coipae by the 
qpen boaom of the ahirt, and showing the savage moustached face of the Spaniard-^' a prosperous 
cruise to Port Brimstone," he added ; and the dead was plunged heavily overboard. 

A shout now aros e ther e was no answer ; and the darkness was so intense that the myateiioqs 
assailant could no where be seen* 
** Beat to quarters," mdered the captain— ^< run out ihe cannonades there— ^ear away the long aim!" 
Hardly had he spoken^ when a broadside from the lurking enemy came crashing through the 
rigging. The blaze of her guns lighted for a lurid moment the tall fleet-looking Tiger, covered wUh 
British colors. She was lufling on the starboard bow. The Sea-Chill fell to lee^nvd, returning a 
raking Bie, Again the Tiger opened, and the cannonade was instantly ntpid and furious on both 
sideB. Firing by the momentary flash of their guns, but little damage was sustained. Captain 
Parole's blood was up ; he gave the order to haul to windward, and lay alongside. The SeaJQull 
answered not her hehn, for it was suddenly and awfully calm. The buoyant brig rocked helplea^y 
on the dead-eweUs, and the airleas sails flapped without life on the creaking spare. 

The warning of that calm was not to be mistaken. By mutual consent, the enemies left their 
guns. Captain Parole looked around the sky for a moment, ordered every sail to be taken in, and 
aven the top-maato and lighter spars to be housed. Many young sailors started at these orders, for thc^ 
ftvetold a struggle with a fiercer enemy than man. 

** Bear a hand, my lads,"— commanded the cool and inflexible captain—^' we have pleni^ of sea 
foom, and the Sea>GuU is at home in a hurricane. When it is over she will feed on the carcassof 
Ihe Tiger-" 

« Well, ^ !" ejacnlated Peter, as he reached the yard-arm ; " can't see nothiih— Tiger doo't dune 
bun eyes dis night Hab saw many dark night fore dis, but dls do take de shine off 'en aQ !** 
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«< Aittft Ibere oakum hiile/' roved a aennoii^-^< tbo ^M port wbrnval cf tlio Styx has pifiad a 
oouit martial to overhaul you for that dmntkn. Wye «ae that h«U -of a cUw^^ y aa da rt- ^h y thttt^a 
tlWicaMtoMe And hia gang eoming aAar yoQ. Hattoo, thefe goea « bl«ie4ight." 

it iMa « ^Uomier of lightning that diady traead the riggvig aaaund then ; a>fiiriliiij|l iarfi Uk0 
dttmp\pawdm ctBaggkd aiiray «n the g rim ooaan'a <dga than «iiollMr,'iM«nr and brightaryii^ 
op^iovgh ftQ embaltied array of pandtnanaol— da. The aignal wm inatantly antnwrad<l]Mi tbs 
whole line of the horizon, till (he aky arae ahiittdlhr aad^naar iike the buming of a 0/tj undfr* 
pall of funeral amahe. The dveadamy waa in matiMi «n ita^palh of death 4he thunder ^-iTrumb 
liag «rilh.*£atBnt tsamp lihe the aumhamome aaMe of artiieiy. Evoy thing aloft <wa8 anng. -Cap- 
tamiPioila taak the triMol, and oidarad the atanding jih^o he haVhoialed, andthemaM^o a*Mid if 
milhilhe^fvnrfiafd. It imm done, maA than lhe^aneBiiiaa<ar«w feeling «qm1 d i nring thair fi anii^ in i M 
iMdnmnaketahatAf «aefa other: <thair cvavded deeke,gTim eannon, paintad Bwata, and nafpor 
hniiama gjanriny in the vii^id Ughtning. A imaa of nagged ahirauahing ci aw da 'fl»tr MpiMad, a*d 
ntKfttfamrtbe .mat «pafne body, ahaoliAg>ap in twmandoiia pttlaia, and whiiiiAg gawiiij aWliy* 
TUie^tnnnMig.hoarl of the atorm aras tanil^y dJatinet. AH laaa Maae md dnafwiing l^nr i|p ithe <aa 
wa-kMHed imto aiMuniag'plain, for thelMmado'a|Mith waa hut a ^iiaitar ef a avle dialuit 

**lkmnjfhl" thuadeaad the AaMiieaa aaftaw, aihan the tot mad puff twiiiad'the M%m£tlf 
bdoaelhajtale. Moee ttnitic than A e eaith q wafc<s' a a g e pant faqr wm the hmaf. that fiiHaaaad. 

The 8aa-Gun trembled from topmaat to keel, and bounded away ttke<tha iama atartiBg-fiKmi Hha 

fawai'lilwinV '^ -^ — — t^ ^ -V"— * -^\ f-'"- rgrc if — "^^" "(f^'ng am jjawn 

thuaariring ahmada, and baaaed upon the apaay. fmmanae aheela of apray aHuriad ahavoinamaa 
wilii amaapiBg ala«da,and feU <con^t*MMd <m Ae4)aaied ^aaaii. Tarranta of aain baawlad upon |j^ 
dedca, and towering foam-clifla spning unaeen aatem and broke impef aualy oaiar har ib«t the fiaa^ 
Gfilljaaaaigiin and4dMiok iiar dripping piniano nnhawned. 

¥fkk Almnid af iaan, her captain baae upon &e hahn; hia«q> waa hlaam away, and hai haaay 
hair parted of er^tefoiriiaad and atraamed <at npon hia fhaaka. 'Hia ay^araaliiwilh^Mftaliwi^ 
eiaitoaaant that-#nda oampaaionahip in the- tarrihle« FaaileaB and aamltii^y the oommandar .paiirtad 
oaarthe^nartBir, and there, at a eahle length, the Tiger waa htnating foam a ahfaai oifcamtMhe the 
daadtff the ooaan at the laat day. Har lai>ge white topaa&l waa -rent in libhapdeliom the ywadayaad 
pl^pii^ with the Ugbtning'a Uaae. She bore henalf gallantly threaigh, and atrade away in ddfianoa. 
Faater than the fleeteatwaae the eneanaaacvddedaide^-eide. Itwaaataitifiemaaaant;yetahraiife 
to««By,'fiei«e paaaiona weae then at woric At one «f the liightfiil pamaaa ^ the harioaBer ihepci- 
vataeao exchanged broadaidea. The delngiag lain had eeaaed aaauddeady aa it «ame,aHd £at an 
hear they fivad at^every ofaanoe, the lightmng ahowing themaik. Hie'teiaua wind at lengih aoaae* 
wiMt abated, and the thirathigeneDuea hcwenpapwnt to oloae, and end.llM eomfaat by the bloody 
method of boarding. The wavea were abort and tremendous, and the guna ooold net be waikad. 
Itaeamed a Teeklaaa attempt to lay alongside; b«t 4he only lear ef either waa tiutthe a4har might 



Captain Parole oallad hia ready men aroond him. He atood by the wheel, ^naaed in a ahining 
boarding cap, light pwnpa, doae fitting ahirt, and trowaers-girded very low in tiM waiat witha aafam 
bdtrin whi^ were thivat two%pair of long, glittenng piatela. He d*ew a large and aplapdidly 
mounted aabre, which he atuck quivering in the deck beaide him ; hia right hand fell upon the tilt, 
and hialidl cheat swelled aa he caat a flashing 'glanee on that daik array. « Men," he apolie in a 
▼oiae^fd oe p eat volumeyMthere are grawwin the sand for aomeaf «a; aw foeaate aa aagar aa <wfr-» 
I lead the boacdeia— I wmit iftean or twenty man Harti peat of lianor.^' 

Wtth « thfiUing -eheer the- number waa inatantly made np, and thaaaaand jjantenant, a yuoAk ff 
fire, stood attheir head. 

^ Aaray to the £M»4op,'' proodfy continued Ihaai^tain, <<aad spring into thev rigging whan wb 
Whan I ahant « Iienaide8,'^rop to tfie 4eok, and raoaiw^ the awm of the priacMra, «r haKp 



9he man bonndaa away to thair patiloua doty. The hawi^ «nied boaidaraataad atoia anrt aagg> 
ani^liaatila^eaaala were rapidly 4slaaing. It waaaaoenaaf aoMiBMandlaarftrinteapaL^Stpdp 
thaaa^fpnnnaM,'' waa ^ -cry aa tiiair yard-arma eraeked togathas^and aach-ahat Airtha Jaat and 
deadly hvaadaUe. On* the next wane, the 8ea4jhdl and the Tiger grappled fom and aft. 

With a bound and about, Captain Parole touched the Tiger's deck amidahipa, followed by ahaat 
fiMty 4t hia4M«r. They atood for a moment an iha4)peii maaBdaofc betwaan •twadaA.A^odiaa 4»f 
man, w4o ware ahent to board the 4BeajGkA fare and aft at onee. A nak-oJ mwapiitfy fnnwiil 
wha e lad a^d-fisadwith Ihair |;leaming barrala thmat inta^ UeM of the hoaadan 
diaiiiargw flung maiy 4o the deck, and the flaah ^evaalad « ataong bodyaf man ^bdiind, ^ 
together, and grim with steel. Captain Parole loudly dieered and fired a shot, whan the t 
aaw the maaa of men behind bursting through the opened ranka of the now uaeleaa mnaqoetry, aabre 
in hand. They were led by a whiakeied giant in a eaptain'a nnifinm. At the aame fierce whoop 
and bound the foea mat like whiriwinda ; aa each American eroaaed ated with hia nan ha thitial 
a pistol to hia throat and find— 'they ware daahing with the aecond rank, 
yox. y« — ^HO. XI. t 1 
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« Away thaie, boarders !" shouted the British leader to the corps on the quarter-deck — ^<< board ! 
board ! and the game is up ! — cleave us to do the honors to these rogues." 

But the mancBUvre was anticipated. The yelling Tigers were crouching for a spring, when the 
8ea-Gulls pounced upon them dozen after dooeen, till there was hardly loom to whirl a sabre on the 
simpery deck. In a moment the crowded schooner was an arena of the most desperate fighting— a 
handled and fifty men were moving to and fro in that butchering work. When the ghastly light- 
ning flared again, the thick blood was jetting and bubbling from the scuppers. 

«< JronMu /** now thundered Parole, more hoarsely than the bellow of the storm. 

« hormdea / We are coming / Hurrah /" echoed the young and enthusiastic De Berrian from 
<he quarterdeck, as, with Peter forever by his side, he fought with a nervous and powerful arm. 
The stirring watchword rang again from around and aloft, answered terribly by the defying yell of 
the enemy. The battle swept on, darker, bloodier, yet the pai«y in the rigging came not They had 
been intercepted by a neet of Tigers on the same errand. Curses and the ringing of sabies— scat- 
tenng shots, and often a dead body filing with a whirl in the struggle below, or plunging singly 
ovnboard, gave evideooe of a savage fight aloft. Long, long, was that battle undecided. The 
screams of rage and pain sounding above the brawl of the tempest-— the infernal gloom, and ever 
and anon the bluetsh glare of lightning, or the white flash of fire-arms, disdonng hideously uplifted 
Mbres, faces begrimmed and fierce, and bloody men locked, ftJling, stiffening in death, displayed a 
rtveL of fiends rather than a human fight 

Struggling abaft the forward hatch, and vainly contending with superior numbera, was the Ame- 
rican leader and his band. The unheeded slain were cumbering the deck, yet no shoul of victory 
rang over the din. Parole was in his element, and at every stroke of his terrible sabre he yelled the 
dariL oath of his blighted youth. 

« The wedge— the wedge— give them the wedge!" he shouted, leaping before his men as they 
ranged away in a triangvdar body behind him. « Well done my boys— drive on !" and, ahnoet 
ahmlTbe cleared a horrid path through the astonished ranks. Few men could follow him in that 
feckless feat The mad captain turned when no enemy stood before him, and at once he saw the 
&tal error of his success. Part of hie mm were surrounded away amid the foe, and those that ga- 
thend beeide him were panting and few. For the first time that strange man felt fear; yet when 
his tremendous voice shouted again, " Keep together my biave boys, and mow down to the gang 
w«y," there was not a quiver in its tone. The work was impossible to all but him. 

The British were furious and unshaken ; in another moment all would be lost In that agonizing 
thought the American captain was fast losing self-command. The dying cries of his beloved men 
Wreft him of reason ; he was maddened, and the time for the prodigy of his valor had arrived. At 
»nce, as if the resbtless Ughtning dwelt in his eingle arm, he bounded away, and fought with the 
headlong fury of a maniac 

« Clear the deck, or nnk with the dogs in their kennel," he thundered, cleavmg down a heavy 
Briton who sought to grasp with him. The Uunt went alike to friend and foe ; for, at once, from 
ooth sides, a sickening shout of " No quaiter," rent the air. The tall British commander, in the 
hellish struggle that ensued, singled out the American, and the fire whizsed from their sabres. 

« Dogs are we," muttered the Briton through his clenched teeth, « then thus we throttle midnight 

« Dogs ye are!" roared the infuriated Parole, hurling a discharged pistol in the other^s face, and, 
ne he could recover, the American swept his skull skinunbg oveihoard, and stamped on the proa- 
trate body. Like a tortured fiend unbound. Parole now burst among the contending mass. Fight- 
ing in his frenaed might, an invisible power seemed to guard him. Pistols blazed in his hce, and 
reeking sabres shivered over his head, yet he coursed without a scai . 

It was a last and critical moment when a straggling body of Tigers came runmng forward, and a 
stirring hurrah of victory rang from the quarter deck. In the wild chorus, mingled the deep tooed 
voice of De Berrian, cheering to the rescue of their capUin and his followers. They were not a mo- 
menttoo soon, for Parole vw» singly engaged with a host, and the rest were surrounded, beaten, and 
fidling at every blow. The impetuous victors hurled themselves upon the British rear, and then 
come the last dread struggle of war. It was the crii^is— it was past ; the vanquished and bleeding 
Britons threw down their sataes at the offer of quarter, only when they could not raise an unwound- 

ed vm. - , 

And agam that wild, screeching, unearthly yell of victory echoed over the dismal ocean. A ninter 
answer went up from the shrouds, and seven mutilated Americans staggered to the deck, and fell 
into the arms of their oonuadea. They were all that lived of the intrepid corps that were posted in 
the finetop. They came al<me, which told the story of their bloody victory— their young lieutenant 
came not with them. 

[TobesMliaaed.] 
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LAYS OP THE EARLY MARTYRS 



BT THS XST. THOMAS HALS. 



THE CHURCH'S LAMENT FOR ST. JOHN. 



He halh gone to the place of hv rase. 

He ie mie in the home of hie God ; 
And we who have loved him, fonaken^oppTeeied, 

SabmiasiTe would bow to the rod. 
Though hie eooente can cheer ue no more, 

Hia loTO yet may apeak firom the grave ; 
And thuB on the broad wing of Faith may we 
ioar 

To One who ia mighty to saTe! 

Om friend and our &thev we heard 

On earth, paint the gloripa of heaven ;— 
But now the lone church, like a wandering 
bird, 

To the home of the desert is driven. 
Entranced on his visions we hung ; 

Our hearts and our hopes were above; 
For the words of Persuasion fell soft firom hie 
tongue. 

And the soul of his leaching was Love. 

In vain the stem Tyrant assailed 

With threats of the dungeon or grave — 
He spoke but the word, and the timid ne'er 
quailed. 
In pangs that had mastered the brave. 
The babe hath endured, while its frame 
BiWith the scourge and the torture vraa tom^ 
The maiden, the mother, in chariota of flame 
To glory triumphant were borne. 



For what were thy terron, O Death t 

And where veas thy triumph, O Grave 1 
When the vest of pure white and the oonquering 
vrreath 

Were the prize of the scorned and die slaw. 
Oh ! then to our Father was given, 

To read the bright visions on high ; 
He gave to our view the friH glories of heaven ;— 

We heard and vre hastftped to die ! 

Some died — ^Uiey are vnth thee above- 
Some live— they lament for thee now— 

But who wouM recall thee, blest Saint, from the 
love 
That circles with glory thy brow 1 

Long, long didst thou linger below. 
But the term of thy exile is o'er. 

And praises shall mix with the tearv that must 
flow 
From the eyes that behold thee no more. 

Praise— praise— that thy trials are past! 

Joy— joy— -that thy triumph is won ! 
The thronea are completed — ^Ibr thine is the last 

Of the twdve that encircle the Son! 
O Lord ! shall the time not be yet 

When thy church shall be blessed and freet 
Thou who canst not forsake, and who vrill not 
foiBet, 

Come quickly— or take us to Thee I 



THE MARTYR TO HIS. APOSTATE JUDGE. 



No ! — ^diink not I could ever be 
False to my Saviour's honored name, 

For aught that tiiou canst ofler me— 
A litae HfiB— a little fame:— 

Twere weak indeed to lose for them 

A never-fiiding diadem. 



Tboa hear'st my fixed resolve ;— and 
The guards— the rack— the flame { 

And eount me vreak and frJse as thou. 
If I fall ba4^ or tremble there. 

Go thoQ, thy bleeding Lord disown; 

Be nine the fiithfril Martyr's crown. 



Ay ! thou may'st amile — but not in scorn. 
Proud minion of the despot's will ; 

Thy direst vengeance have I home. 
And stand prepared to bear it stUl ; 

My pride, my triumph it shall be, 

To die for Wm who died for me. 

And if one passing pang I feel, 
Deluded man ! 'tis felt for thee; 

I stand prepared the truth to eeal. 
But what shall thy departing bel 

Blest Saviour ! Lord of earth imd heaven. 

Oh? be his sins and mine— forgiven t 
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THE INFERNAL BOX 



TAAKtLAT'BII t%'b X TttE fftXlTe'lI. 



Tax story ^iMA Mmmm Mie>«i*««m.^pM«kmlar, and can *«» i ny pUiml /tf ttMCMMiy, hy HM* 



mony «f 4he^M»t t aaf fefcyi) ttmnmim. Vl» individual who ^ hw ohi plfcyi ttM iRindptf iivt %ui 
WM ¥MiaiM|y ' diilitri rii ml. Mctmf HaWiinrtndy Mi tligiMii-4if «HiHMr, «Htt fliilMOj^lWhi *«§- 
teem his profoond enidition. He is llto mphew «f that illustiitfM' iMkb «id -tpneit tMMSr, HI. %9tet 
CqllM«;^t he m MMMMaR men <la«^hi& nejAiew of m «NMt •4Mui--Jte 4i 'IteMlf euiiMHtlbr 
genius and aQtwenmli> In4i wwd^itii^. fiypolito RaQr«^«ttM,4»e«f theVMRfdUnfoMi- 
ed professon'^r 'tlw nedieal Aeolly «r Mria^ «ind lAlhetMine'ihiM^ «wl by «k iuaxmtfy f«nlly 9^ 
lisHHiy thettest Ba^ulriiri 4toidy ttait «««r1]iBd die Boulevaid of Ghent 

My atoiy, 4ke», k-mmK ef 4iArtety,«Ha teving thus premised,-I'«iiler opMi «M soAject At Ibe 
same time, let it be understood that I intend no attack upon the reputation or honor of M. Royer 
CoUard. The mysltfieMion «a yH^iak ^iris wnative is founded, «gil «f tMdk lie vn» the ficte, 
was not ained «t Ibe Pieliwser, hot^Ae fiooe. My aim «M1 Iw the mam. 



TUE IlfF£SNAL BOK. 

If PHUBlMlbe«iT)nteofthe'warM,«l»opaniBtiic'«MMdOT«f'i*ariB. The opera is the essence 
of that society, which is in itself the extsact of all other society. 

One •of Ihe fr«Dt box«s of the Parisian Sldoiado has leeofitei a singular samame-^that of the 
Infernal Box, Not because it is haunted by those tempting demons with angelic features, whose 
seductions iMve-^aiiied «o many se«k te Lvcifisr. No woman has ever entered the Infernal Box. 
The demons of this keU «re good denis «Mttgh, who, in point ef virtoe, have hardly ttiumjAed 
ever suiy virtue biit that «f an opeea nyflspii. These demenswe'^y no means mafidoos. The In- 
fernal Box Mlkus tesiBed keoaose in it they make un bruit (f^n/er— literally, « a hell of a naise." 
For a consideraUe kngth of lime it has baoi 4he aendezTous^f « sM of raystaring blades, genartf^ 
ofl^igh EMk» sibo thus endeavor Co osatiMioin o«r own agelln tredilieas of tiie Regen^. The 
B«a AMMMof tke Cafie Anglais, isse Himm «f -some navmkf^mftdt theie of ev e nings, imd -assenible 
to display their chivalric graces and thor Aiy. 

The life •f dnee dmo, and ibair naHMn, cause no little aston ishm e n t to a stranger who has not 
comprehended the object of this society, which, through a peculiarity which it were easy to explain, 
car^ully conceals its good qualities, in order to ilisfisy with ostentation its bad ones. Pure coquet- 
ry ! for beneath this apparent frivolity there exists an incontestible superiorijty, and even a real and 
bitter sadness. 

To behold ihe occupants of the Infernal Box assume a rudeness almost disgusting, and point their 
open glasses with insolent effrontery at the features and dress of the Jadies-*to hear Ihm Aauts 4f 
laughter T^hilit every one else is sUent-^Chis, J sugr, would excUe in ajtnamerjMBglnd faalijtsiif 
pity and indignation. 'He would take these men to be some of those iiiustrioiis piilitiaij iA»^i»* 
menade their xMlessneas, their idfeness, and their yellow gloves, from thesvMd of Bnl^pas <to 
Frascati and the opera. But pity would ere loQg.give place to astoaii^MneDJL. In Ahilrtibaie^MdiM 
are men. After Byron and PeDiam,.lheir nastan and models^ they hsTe made «f fi% afyokm 
and a mode of lift). 

Who form this society at the present day« I knopr not ; hut at the time of ojiy hiatoqr» .^ pirn. 
previous to the revolution tt Idy,) the Infeinal phalanx was cormnard «f man wba hatiw mmnnfm 
oome oelebrftlad^ wnder various titles. Gav6 aiid IKtmer, the witty «nthom of "Saiwdsito UtmOf^** 
w«re of the party* Mignet, the historian, 'was «ne of the &ithfoL Romiau, Ihe toy stf j s ud U tim , 
who is now changed into a magittrate, and ihnaders against die " fiTrnasan og our eiii j 
who was one cftenliig' found dead drunk at a ooomt, 8ormounted47 two , 
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iMeiiption, << carriages do not pass heie,"— this Romien, who in days of yore caused so iQ9ch cha- 
grin to municipal authoritieB, and so many sleepless nights to prefects of police — Romieu, formerly 
the most joyous man, and the greatest mystificator in all France and Navarre, fuid ^t preaim^ by a 
just recompense, the most mystified man in Christendom — this Romieu was a leader in t|ifi in^mial 
band. 

Montalivet, now minister, a man of racy spirit then, was the right hand of Romieu. BditAil of 
the opposition, and they who espoused legitimacy, after hiiving crossed pens in the morning, dipe 
m tlie eveniBg to the Infernal 9ox, to a strife of wit and puivB. (Puna were in feshioii then.) Somfi 
ttktMwIio raltes, and finally, M'. Impolite Royer GoUard^ completed the sacred phaluix. All tbesa 
men occupy, at this present day, with much talent, important tmd di&ult posts : which piO¥ect|)at 
the bid^ of a graceless varlet, tamed inside out, will make excellent sti)ff for a statesman. 

M. By pottle Rc^er Collard waa llie Don Juan of (he society, and his manners conformed to tl^. 
ckaiaeter. 

One evening, a piece tha^ drew all Paris was played at the opera. The house was Aill, and the 
laAnial Box in full complement The infemals were in humor for wit and insolence. More tlian 
once tiieb shameless bursts of laughter had disturbed the general emotion. The pit growled, the 
otiUs musmur-ed, the boxes were in agitation and whispered. Some young men in the galieriea be« 
8«i to cast towaids the Infernal Box menacing glances. The insurrection threatened to become se- 
neral. But the infemals were accustomed to these storms, and prepared to make head against tnua 
impending one. Suddenly, there was a movement in the house. Two persons had just entered the 
en^ box which had remained empty. Every one has had occasion to remiirk the sensiition whidi 
is experienced on seeing one box empty, whilst the rest of the house is full to overflow. Whoever 
then comes in to occupy the vacant place is sure to attract attention, at least for some moments. All 
eyes were immediately turned towards the new comers. One was a man, the other a veiy yoimg 
woman, of great beauty. This incident, although of no unusual occurrence, sufficed to change the 
current of popular feeling. The opera-glasses of the Infernal Box were immediately levelled at the 
lady whose arrival had been so apropos, and nothing else was thought of bat to obtain «ome infor- 
mation respecting her. 

*^ I have never seen her before," says Romieu. 

« Nor I," replied every one else in the box. 

" It must be some pretty provincial, just arrived !" 

** Pfehaw I behold her elegance and grace ! I will hold you Hypo]ite*s hoxse against TidiTef s til" 
buigr, tihat this feir fbvper has opened in the Fauxbourg St Germain ! Is there a shape like that m 
te provinces 1" 

« Respect the depv tments ! They improve daily, and I am acquaifited with some women y^ho 
have beautiful eyes and a very passable figure." 

^ Bvery man fof himself. The viscount is about to begin the history of his love a^entures !^ 

<* Messieurs," observes the viscount, ** I swear by the head of Romieu, that this wqm^ does not 
htloBg to the noble Fauxbourg — ^probably I know her — she is decidedly, gentleman, a rose of tlio 
{movinee, Happy the man who may first breathe the delicious perfume." 

<' There's a beautiful poetical flower for you," cries Mignet; then turning to a young man qIo- 
gantly dressed, he added, « put that into your book." 

The young man addressed is a poet who makes adorable elegies, impressed with ineflhble sadnee^ 
during the brief respites which he obtains irom speculations on exchi^nge, gambling, and opera gtili. 
Tl» nad hia productions, one wouM suppose him to be consumptive, and 9 lover of thQ p^le rays q{ 
tko moon. He is a Hercules, who leads the life of hell itself. 

** For heaven's sake," replies he, « no poetry tp-night ! ! fe?l gloomy yet wit|i my last ode Iq 
melaiH^ly." 

*^ U it possible," cries Romieu, " that people mak^ odes to melancholy ? Tis honible, upon nqr 
sovlf An ede to champagne might pass !" 

" Champagne !" cries Mignet, ** shame upon yon ! Champagne is nnugbt bot % ejiim^ra, » m^ 
JsatptieB, fli only for pensioners !** 

•^ Who blasphemes champagne ?" demands Romieui wi A a majestic air, « Apropoe to d^unj^a^^ 
I invite you to sup to-night with the viscount Come, it is tim^— come, Mignet !^ 

« Well," saya Mignet, rising with an air of fesignation, « we must oocasipnally ifacrificp to po- 



As the company was departing, Romieu observed that Hypofita Royer OoH^ reqiai||e4 in tl)9 
be*. 

M Oome, H:^te !" eviea he^ 

« I am not ykuSa yon this evening ; I need alt my senses P* 

« And what the devil ai^yon abont to do?" 

^rpoMto leaned towards Romieii and whispered something in his eax» 

"Cfe nti a me n,'' cries Romieu, tnnong to the Joyona hapd, ^HypoQtokaajna^ pound )u9)i6aitiiilf 
■Aiat ]i» is iirilten Wiethe Air unknown, and he must goto idght to sing a imnanca benaad^ 
her chamber window. He wishes to know if some of yon will lend him a guitar !" 
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•* Don't be a child/' enett the Tieeoant ; «come to sapper ! Yon will loee your time and your 
trouble !" 
-«Perhape!" 
« Will yoQ bet t" 

«iwiur 

« A handled louie!" 

"Done!" 

The two epicureans touched hands, and Romieu arranged the terms of the bet as if it were an or« 
dinary one. For them, in fact, the stake was not very heavy — a hundred loois and a woman's ho- 
nor! 

** Remain, then," said Romieu, as he departed, « and recollect that you have fifteen days only !" 

When the fair unknown, leaning on the arm of her esooit, quitted the opera, she observed a man 
who made himself a path towards her through the crowd, and regarded her with passionate earnest- 
ness. Then she cast down her eyes, and dared no longer to look around. In going from the thea- 
tre to her hotel, it appeared to her also that a carriage followed her own. These two incidents trou- 
bled her a little, but she soon forgot them ; and when she fell asleep, she dreamed neither of the 
opera, nor the stranger. The angels of dreams, during her repose, caii led her, on theii white wings, 
fiur from Paris, under the pure sky of her native town. But when she arose, all fresh and rosy, and 
ran to the window to breathe the fresh morning air, she perceived avman passing under the balcony, 
and recognized the stranger. 

« Ah, my God !" cried she, " this gentleman has strange manners ! I am afraid there would be a 
^narrel, or I would speak to my brother about it !" 

Louise de *•••• had as yet read no romances. 



A LOVE-LETTER. 

If there exist in Paris (this unjustly slandered city) much cormption, it is not that less virtue is 
found there than elsewhere ; but it is that vice there knows how to be amiablft, and how to encircle 
its enemy with snares often inevitable. 

In Paris, exists a class of men who have made the art of seduction a perfect sdenoe. They at- 
tack a woman as a fortified place. They know precisely how many curves and paiabobs their sighs 
must describe before firing the heart of their future conquest Love is for them an algebraic eqiaa- 
tion, and their plan of attack is always graduated in proportion to the means of resistanoe. 

And these men are more dangerous, inasmuch as ttieir infamous calculations are not always the 
result of a firigid egotisuL Commonly, they owe their experience to long suffering and numbeiless 
deceptions. By the wounds inflicted on their own hearts, they have learned to know the vulneraMe 
points of the hearts which they attack. If pitiless, it is because they have not been pitied. They 
retaliate upon others the mortal blows which they have received. They not (mly seduce, they avenge 
themselves. 

There exist, however, obstacles, against which all their science fiuls. And ss fiunous fimcers an 
generally killed by youngsters who know not how to hold a sword, thus all the experience of these 
fiunous seducers is set to nought and fiustrated by the ignorance and simplicity of a school-giiL 

About noon, Louise de ***** left the hotel, accompanied by her brother, and visiting the richest 
ahope in Paris, there made numerous purchases. She observed that a man followed her at a dis- 
tance, and stopped when she stopped. As often as she came out of a shop she hoped to be relieved 
tnm the impertinent pursuit of this stranger, but to hei surprise, he still followed. Finally, sh« 
came to the celebrated shop of Susse ; the crowd vras great, and it behoved to wait a little. But 
mbat was her amaiemenf when she perceived M. Hypolite Royer Collaid (for it vras he) appioadi- 
mg her in silence, pretending to examine the objects placed on the counter. 

Louise de ***** held in her hand one of those bags which are called reticules. As she held it 
cmt to the clerk to have her purchase therein placed, Hypolite, who was near her, took the purdbase 
fiom the hands of the cMl, and handed it to Loose de *****. AH this was done in a vary natu- 
ral way. At this momanty the brother of the young girl returned, and cast upon Royer CoQard a 
fiance almost threatening. 

Una scene, so ordfaiaiy in sppearanoe, was not however deficient in a certain degree of interest 
Royer CoUaid turned abont cooUy, as if he had performed a simi^ act of poHteneas, yet, notwiOi- 
stending, in the padtet which he handed to Louise de *****,be had slipped a letter. Atthisinso- 
lanoe, the young giri grew psJe with indignation, but ahe had noticed her brothel's glanoe, and 
draadmg an explosion, the result of which might be teirible, she restrained herselll To return, or 
to destroy the letter was impoasiUe; a scene would inevitably ensue. On dut Hypolite had trusted. 
The young giil pat iqp the package, at the same time casting upon Rojer CoUard a glanoe of con- 
tempt, wldch seemed to say, •« I take your letter because I cannot do otherwise ; hot yoaaiebcuBafli^ 
notice." 
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<< That 18 potsible " replied Hypolite Royer Collard, in the fame language ; " neTertbeleM, y<m 
have leceived my letter !" 

That evening, when Hypolite met the inferaala, he replied to Romien, who demanded news of hia 
adventure — ** The aflatr is in excellent train ! I believe I shall win the bet — ^I have a saperb plan 
there/' added he, striking his forehead. 

Unfortanately, Hypolite was unable to put his plan into eflfect, for he learned the next day that 
Louise de ***** and her brother had quitted Paris, and no one had been informed of their destina-- 
tion. 



THE PLOT. 

• Some days after this event, a scone sufficiently singular occurred at Brest, in the saloon of Ma- 
dame de *****, among some ladies who had met together. They were seven in number, and with 
the exception of one lady, no one was over twenty-live years of age. Tears are becoming to a W9- 
man, but I believe that laughter is still more so. These ladies, then, were laughing so heartily that 
teais actually came into their eyes. Sometimes a calm was gradually re-established ; their features 
resumed foi a few moments a gravity which endured but a short space. A demure smile, or a word 
spoken in a low voice, was the signal for renewed merriment. To look at diem thus, these sprightly 
creatures were charming. One of them, a brunette, erect as the palm, a black-eyed beauty, seemed 
to take the lead in the general merriment. Twenty times had she attempted to enforce silence, and 
finish a sentence as many times commenced ; in vain did this young girl essay to put on a serious 
visage ; all that ^e could accomplish was to pout a little, which became her charmingly. At this 
moment a young man entered. On his appearance, the effort made to check the mirth only served 
to give it double force. At first he gazed in amazement, but the example was contagious, and he 
soon laughed more heartily than any. This lasted for more than a quarter of an hour. 

« Ah, my God ! how good it is to laugh !" cried one of the foolish creatures, as she wiped away 
the tears which came to her eyes. 

M Cousin," said the young man, approaching the lady of whom we have already made mention, 
" there must be some mischief afoot, that you laugh so heartily ! May I be made acquainted witii 
the cause of so much gaiety 1 ' 

** I give you a hundred guesses, Henry; I give you a thousand ! Guess !" 

« But you know very well, cousin, that I never gueas a riddle !*' 

''Well! it is too ridiculous ! Louise has a lover !" 

« Certainly, a very extraordinary incident \" replied the young man, carelessly. " Whose head 
would she not turn 1 I make no allusion to myself— that would be awkward for a pretender — ^more- 
over, it is my profession,*' added he, putting his hand to his heart, and looking slily at Louise, who 
was blushing like the rose. 

^ Oh yes, certainly," said the cousin, who would not see the signs which Louise was making to 
her: <* but this one is not a dying lover, to say the least. He goes straight ahead, and has already 
come to love letters !'' 

" Ah, indeed V* exclaimed Uie young man, with an emotion which he was unable to repre», and 
which caused new bursts of laughter. 

Henry leaned majestically against the mantel, observing, « God forgive me, cousin, but I really 
must believe that you have lost your senses !*' 

** Don't stir !" exclaimed the young giil, " don't stir! you are superb in that position ! You TO- 
semble precisely the porlrut of Tony Johannot !" 

" But what letter is this t and who is this man t" demanded Henry, impatiently. 

<< None of your business, my little cousin ; we havo our own secrets I Nevertheless, if you pvch 
mise me something, I will give you the letter, with the signature." 

** Whatever you please." 

« You hear him, ladies ! Well, I demand that yon play Boston for the space of eight days with 
our good aunt Beaupr6 !" 

<« Oh, my God !" cried Henry, in alarm. <* Nevertheless," resumed he, woriting up hia courage 
by degrees, « I will play Boston^ I will play Loto, if neee o s a iy— I will make riddlea— I resign my» 
self in all things: but, for God's sake, give me the letter !" 

The cousin took the letter from her bosom. •* There it is I" said she. 

The young man stepped forward to seize it. 

« One moment, cousin ! I have yet to impose another oondilion." 

« No more conditions ; Boston is enough !" cried Heniy, purauing his cousin, who ran acrott the 
room, but was soon caught 

Henry, opened the lettei with some agitation. Affecting gftiety, he did not the less feel that hk 
heart was beating with unusual force. « H. Royer CoUard," exclaimed he, perceiving die signatare, 
then he turned to Louise, and inquired how the letter had come hito her potw o w ie n. The i 
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fitfiog LoQue's embairaMment, told what the mder knowi already. However, theoounteiMiice of 
the young man, for an instant gloomy, gradually cleared up. 

«< You have done well, my dear Looiae, to avoid acandaL This Bi^er C<41afd ia the nephaw of 
the orator. He is a man of talent, but boasts a sovereign oontempt for woman. Above idl> he is 
IMssionaiely fond of notoriety, and it b fortunate that your brother perceived nothing." 

Hera is the tenor of the note, which Heniy read in a lood voioe : 

Madxmoissllk — I love you, and I must tell yon so. I beg neither pardon nor excuse for m^ 
boldness ; my passion excuses itself. At all events, I will love you forever, near, or at a distance. 
I o0er you my life, accept it or not— and I will be yours as you shall be mine. This I swear to you 
before God. H. RoTxa Couam). 

** Admirably absurd !" excbiimed the cousin. 

** Not so absurd \" replied the old lady. " In these affidrs there can be nothing too extravigint. 
If this M. Royer CoUaid, who is a man of genius, has written such an absurdity, he has a reason 
for it ! Be assured of that !" 

« r foith," remained Henry, « phrases are like liquors— bad ones attack the head ; moreover, I 
have known Royer Collard, and he is not awkward in these afiairs. But, look ye ! who in the devil 
is he addressing himself to 1 To that fair angel there, who has, I am sure, never read a romanoe ! 
You have never read one, have yon, Louise 1 The most comical thing in all this, is, that Royer 
Oolbrd, who has his afiairs arranged in perfect order, has always in readiness letters of this kimL 
He has two drawers— one for married, the other for unman ied ladies. His correspondence is al- 
ways prepared in advance, and serves for every passion. This is economy in time and imaginatiop. 
His letters are ticketed and numbered. For a letter like this, he opens caae No. I— the threat of 
suicide is, I believe, No. 27 ; the letter of adieu is No. 30, the last of the series. I know two ladies 
who have received from him letters like this, which has no longer the adfintage el being unpubliBitf- 
«d, for it certainly has reached its hundredUi edition." 

« The impertinent follow !" exclaimed the brunette. « Oh ! if we could only play him a good 
trick!" 

** Ah, yee ! we most make sport of him*" cried ^1 tha ladies, with most touching unanimity.— 
** But how 1 — there is no way of doioog it ! — ^"tia impossible !" 

« Silence !" exclaimed the brunette, with a musing air ; "I have an idea !" 

Then all the chairs came closer together— all these pretty heads approached each other. The 
<oousin spoke for more than an hour-^vrithout interruption !->-and when ahe had eonduded, all arose 
^th exclamations of delight 

The elder ladies smiled — ^the younger ones jumped about like children, clapping their hands to- 
gether, and exclaiming, " What spoit we shall have !" The soft light of a lamp cast its mellow 
radiance on the joyous group. 

" I," cried Henry, " will be your secretary." 

• •••••• 

All this time Royer Collaid was in a strange perplexity. It was not the probable loss of his hun- 
dred louis which he feared, but the pleasantries with which the infemals were sure to assail hiow-^ 
Foi ten days, he had not dared to appear at the Box. He was, above all, afraid of Romieu, and 
he perceived and avoided him at a great diitance. One day, however, he met him when it was im- 
foanbie to shui him. 

« Well," exclaims Romieu, ** when do you come to claim your hundred louis ?^-this is the day 
«B which they are due you. What are you doing 1 What has become of yout Happy mortal ! 
jou are in the honeymoon, I presume ! Truly, I recognise you no longer— yon are of an anMi- 
luvian constancy ! Love must not iius wrong friendship ! Or, can it be poonUe that your vanity 
has reeeived a obeek 1 Was she cruel 1 That would be un&shianable ! Ah! I perceive you have 
lost your vrager ! It is certainly a misfortune ! If you are not in funds, coobiAb youreelf, asy dnr 
fellow ! Here am I— and vrill I not pay for you t A friend is a friend, or he is not !" 

« Lei UB be!" said Hypolite, impatiently. « To-night I will go to the Box." 

Hypolite had decided upon die plan which he thought best to adopt 

« I will go thsM to-nig^t^^they vrill lau^ at me— but what matter 1 An hour is soon p Mte d ." 

Whm ha retomed home, diey hamied him a latter, d«ted at RaMiea. « From whom can thai 
be t" thought he; « I know no one at Rennsa." But whsft he had mad tt» he axdainsd aland with 
deUgh^ 

« 'Tis she !" cried he. «0h! I see we need despair of nediiBg!" and he kissed the kMer. 

His servant beheld this in amawnant For yean he had never seen him kiss a tovia is tl s r . 

« Feel!" said Royer GoUaid, who divned hie thaK«^«itia not for die womao» birt ~ 
she has made me gain my vrager! Now I shall laugh at them !" and ha out two < 



V«Hty«iiiNiidaranMnfooysb»aavrellaalove. With an air of tmimph, Boyar CoUvd ahaai- 
^ in the kAmal Boc. 

(To be Coatinued.) 
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A MORNING'S MEDITATION IN A BURIAL PLACE. 



How «ften, when die holy calm of the evening hour has wooed me from the World, have I stoleon 
away fiom the monotonous hum of the village, and strolled amongst these hahitations of the depart- 
ed; Mftny a moonlfght boor have I here consecrated to chaste and holy thought But never befim 
nyedifaifai dM tills silent city of the dead so allmuigly invite to meditation as now. The eastam sky 
' IB just hegisnmg to Uosh — ^the minstrel of the wood, perched upon yonder hending bough, carols 
melodiously its matin hymn; and the t?mid lark, affrighted by the unwonted footstep of an intra* 
der, flutters from its retreat beneath the sculptured slab, and 

Soars till the unrisen sun 
Beams on its spedded breast 

. All animated nature is returning to life, but the tenants of these earthly tenements wake not Theirs 
is llie sleep that the arehangeFs trump alone can dispel. There is an intiinaic pl e as ur e in melan- 
choly that the thoughtless know not of, and no place so ap pr o pr i ate for its in du lg e n ea as thii. 
Whilst I tread the grassy tuif, methinks I hear a voice from the depth of the grave exclaim, « The 
place whereon thou standest is holy ground." As I gaze round upon this chamel enclosure, and 
note the graven monuments of the affluent in life— the plain, unomamented stone, that marks the 
resting place of him who possessed barely enough, and the neglected hillock that presses the breast 
of the poor m'm — I am taught a lesson of humility, and of contempt for the « lying vanities of life," 
which can be learned only from a contemplation of ** man*s latter end." 

Omniscient God ! why permittest thou the rich man to oppress, despise, and frown upon the 
poor, who is as good by nature^ psrhap* bettsr by psactiee, tfcsn he! Why is he allowed to •* flour- 
ish like a green bay-tree^" widle hs nftisss the hslping hand of charity, nay, even tine smile of re- 
cognition, to the virtuous poor 1 Bat nMUS^ vain man, < 



w ith his shor*>lived pluaomet 
Fotfamn the vast abyss of heavenfty justice. 

Despite the fulsome panegytie inscribed upon yflpdsrsspuhihfsl stone, the Dives, whose virt ues ' 
though virtues he had none — ^it blazons forth, may in anodier world, implore that the Lazanis, over 
whom he lorded it here, may be ssot with his finger dipped in water to cool his parched tongue. 

• ••••••• 

« It must be so." The soul of man is inunortaL Whan weeping relatives follow to ihe moftuaiy 
theb departed friend, whal ebe <han a confidenoe that the eo«l is " secure in her existence," can 
sustain their sorrowing spirits! Who is there xemembeting that « God made man after his own 
image," can look upon the cfaurdi-yaid, crowded with the sepoldires of those that are gone, and not 
exclaim, 

Non omnia moriar? 

It cannot be that, within that narrow tabemaele, is coaitained ail that was of the great and good 
man whose name is chiseled upon tiie maiUe stradnre reared to Ins memory. 

Quern tene amisit, locrifeoH Coehni, 

Novo splendoie 
Corporis resvsdtati, vitsqueelamiS', 
Ouaa Donniio Jeso, 0Bnibiw|iie Sanctis 
Ovantem rediturum. 

These are the concluding weids of the snoomiastic epitaph carved upon his mausoleum, and ne 
one who knew Charles N , hismi^y nind, and the botypurity of hislife, dazes to doubt 

tfieir verity. 

TOL. T^*— vo. ni. f S. 
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Can any aoeptic read thia'aimple manaoleain nucription withoat being foiced to l)ie eonnctMii 
that the aonl of her, of whom it ia oommemorative, aumvea the bodj. 

This Monument is dedicated to the Memory of 
a beloved daoghter, 

MARY BLAINE W , 

who died 

on the 8th day of January, A. D., 1836. 

aged ISyeara. 

They that have seen thy look in death, 
No mote need fear to die. 

An infinitely just Mid all-wise God would not have taken from earth one so young, so « b«* 
loved," had it not been to invest hei with a crown of inmiortatity. 

Muy died as dies the christian. I saw her bat once— she was a lovely girl, bat the floahad diaek 
and simken eye told too traly that she was consumption's victim. Treacherous disease I diat new 
pennits the sufierer to doubt a restoration to health till the hour of disMolution is just at hand. To 
Maiy. 

« Hope told a flattering tale," 

and die thought not that she would die, until her wasted form was laid upon the couch of deadly 
and iktn she felt that her spirit must ere k>ng depart A little while, and bar ^saroophagua was 
boma to this home of the dead. 

On the day after her burial — a cold, wintry day — ^I sat upon a grave-atona near bar tomb^ ud 
with a pencil traced, in ** homely phrase," upon tike attrite marble this 

DIRGE, 
sve'ezsTSB bt xaxt's death. 

Her voiea ia huahed ; no more is aeen 

The loved one do<^ed in beauty's bloom; 
Come sorrow, in thy saddest mein. 

And chant a requiem o'ei her tomb. 
Ye wintry vrinda blow softly by 

The sacnd spot where Mary sleeps; 
Where sable saidneas breathes her sigh. 

And gloomy grief her vigil keeps. 

The spotless, peerless, guiltless one, 

Who ne'er on vice's threshold trod ; 
Whose earthly coarse had scaioe begun. 

Now, liftleoa, mouldera 'neath the clod. 
The guileless heart that yet had learned 

To wear the garbof truth alone — 
And every baneful lolly spumed. 

The turgid earth-worm claims its own. 

Sueoassive years may glide away ; 

Oblivion tarmsh memory's page— 
Bat Mary'a name shall not decay 

Whilst one who knew her treads life's stage. 
And when the last of those shall leave 

Thia terrene world, who knew her well, 
Lai none presume the name to breathe 

Of her whoae woith they cannot telL 

Come, let us round her hallowed shrine, 

O'erapread widi gaib of aombre gloom— 
A wreadi of peaoaftil cypress twine, 

And plant widi evergreens her toaib. 
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When spring-time bids the red-breast come. 

And o*er her pour his mournful lay ; 
Wi]d roses then, of sweet perfume, 

We*U gather from the dew-dipt spray. 

At dose of the departing day, 

Their leaves, on Mary's grave, will spread ; 

And garlands, woven of flow'rets gay, 
We'll scatter o'er the slumb'iing dead. 

Ye bieeies bleak blow soAly by 

' The sacred spot inhere Mary sleeps ; 

Where sable sadness breathes her sigh, 
And gloomy grief her vigil keeps. 

The mother who dedicated a monument " to the memory of a beloved daughter/' planted roaer 
and evergreens around the tomb of her lost one : but they are now neglected. There is no hand t» 
noiture them ; for that mother, too, has gone to the home of the blessed. Beneath yon tall, froodiiK 
roos locust, through whose topmost boughs the morning sunbeams are just now beginning Co pesr, 
is she laid. Her grave is but one of the many scatteied around me, upon which the grass has not 
yet grown. Whose obsequies shall next be here celebrated 1 Perchance mine. Be it sa. In yoiK 
der unfrequented nook, where the sexton's spade has never yet disturbed the sod, would I he m^ 

8. D. A- 



CBiliile,Fa.,]t39L 



THE DYING WIPE 



«T CATHARIVX ■. WATBKXAV. 



Part we at last, beloved ! 
Tie but the harvest time of lilb— but we, 

Whero ones our footsteps roved 
No more together in our joy shall be. 



Methinks I see ib 

By the deserted hearth, all sad and lone. 

Grasping a shadowy hand. 
Or peopling ab with my low voice's tone. 

I hear thy gentle sig^ 
When some pale flower, which I had fondly nurst. 

Brings to thy pensive eye 
Those vanish'd scenes where we had wonder'd 
first 

I mark thy pale, pale cheek. 
When some Icmd kindred voice within thine ear 

Shall of me kindly speak, 
CaDing from thy heait's depths a tribute tear. 

Yea, thoa wilt sadly weep, 
I know thdra wilt, whan I hsve gone to Tcsl ; 



And, o'er my dreamless sleem 
Pour the low wailing of an adiing breast. 

Oh ! mine own love, and true. 
Thou know'st how long my heartstrings roimdl 
thee clung; 

How, year fay year, they drew 
Closer the loving chords on wfaidi thej hung. 

But we are parting now; 
The links give way, the mighty chann is ana ;; 

Death, from my darken'd brow. 
Shuts out Uiy gentle lovo—my earthly Heaven. 

Yes, dearest, I depart, 
I feel thy warm breath o'er my wan cheek tUnf ^ 

I hear thy throbbing heart, 
And yet, oh ! ruthless dMth, I must not stftj.^ 

Thon'rt fading from my sight, 
And low, §oh tones, in mu«e roond me swett^ 

Earth is a world of night. 
And I am going henoe—fonAvelL fomwdL 
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SKETCHES FROM 



THE LOG OF OLD IRONSIDES 



BT THE AUTHOB Of « •&• lft«llU»M 0» A LKE 8H0BE. 



Toar gloiiMM itaMard Iflwach again. 
To meet anetker foe l-^Comp. 



BBARDIN6 THE BEY. 

Iv May, 1805, oommodoTe Barron returned to the United States in ill health, leaTin^ connQodore 
Rodgers in the Mediterranean, in command of the largest American squadion ever known. 

Commodore Rodgers immediately hoisted his flag on board the Constitution, and shortly altei- 
wazds, as the echo of the evening gun at the Yalstta died along the shores of Malta, the fleet got on- 
der weigh, and stood over towards the African coast. It was on the eighth day after their departure 
when the squadron made cape Carthage, and on the ninth, at sunrise, anchored in the roads of Go- 
ielta. Before the gallant frigates lay the city of Tunis, the abode of happiness, and the fountain 
spring of jackasses and orange watM. The siglial for the consiil to oome on board was immediately 
made, and on the following day he repaired on board the Constitution, and gave the commodore a 
detailed account of his fruitless conferences with Hamouda Bey. A council of war was then called, 
at which Col. Lear, the consul-general, assisted, which resulted in the determination to bombard the 
town in the course of thiity-six hours, if a favoiable answer was not returned to commodore Rod- 
gers' letter demanding satisfiu^on. 

Previous to the arrival df the tquadton, the Bey had called Che American consul to lus presence, 
«iid, before the assembled divan, demanded the leUase of a Tunisian Xebec and her two prizes which 
"had been captured by the Constitution for attempting to vidate the blockade of Tripoli. The con- 
sul assured him that they would not be released, and the Bey, with a frown, threatened a dedarsi- 
tion of war. He accor^gly wrote a letter to commodore Rodgers, and in answer received a visit 
from his fleet as before stated. The Bey, up to the very day of the appearance <^ the squadron, had 
assumed a \alty UfM «ff menace, and while his guards surrounded thie comul with their drawn aci- 
metartf and AukMied howstrings, addreMed bun as follows : 

« Ask any of the christian consuls in this regency if Hamouda Bttshaw has ever received such an 
insult from tfaei^ government ? The President of the United States mtuA know that my father and 
gMnMMher have aaC OM Ae throne and ruled a kingdonu He diall learn from me that Hamouda is 
not yet dead ; and every crowned head in Europe shall approve the eternal cotitimnnce of that war 
which you seem tesolved (o fl>re6 me into— for I solemnly pledge myself, that if war is the result, 
n#rar, whtle I have a ttMiet toftrtn gun, will I accord peace. Yon may form some idea of my 
character from the difficulty you had to negociate a peace, because yon weakly permitted the Hey 
of Alfi^ers to interfbtci. Yon may also team my conduct to the Yenitians, who rashly forced me into 
A yfntt ; and if I am doomed to engage in another, it shall be continued to the last hour of my ex- 
istence. I fhinkly tdl yon that the famine in my country has prevented my dedaring war against 
yon, in order that I might convince my subjecta that their miseries should not be hicreased, unless I 
was forced thereto. Without such a motive, you oertamly never would have been asked the reason 
why you captured my vesseb ; but that just motive to a protraction of our difficulties, must be sa- 
crificed to those considerations which I owe myself and all Europe. You are the first power which 
has ever captured a Tunisian cmizer in full peace, on any pretext whatever. You are the first that 
has ev«r offered unprovoked insults to Hamouda Bashaw, who has ruled a kingdom for twentynieven 
years, and been respected by all the worid as a sovereign. If I were tamely to submit to snch acts of 
outrage, whal should I expect from nations fat mote powerful than yonrftelves? Yon have seen 
wIhI hm ban acastdad me by Hpain, dwedcn, and Deimiark, whoee local situation and maritime 
fone must render UMm odra fbnaidabia enemies than the United Stelea. Abiiractad from this, the 
iriLiMMM ptuiNMlMtaaoh aa do not petmii me to enter intoany nagotiatiQil. Yevr adnirala have 
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4mi9 me gtm^ anl replied u^oriMyfiir tb« kst «r which wj politwtl aktenw fovoM mt to iaNst 
on a ptopor npftnuiMi." 

At thb DMOMBC a haatrj omion awolba Iha echoaa of tho pidaoe, and, hwathlMa wilb ninniBf, a 
Janizaiy calefad Um pwaeiMa nhainhinr, 

'«H%8aliiii»"aaidih«Bey,hk curiaatj gettmg tbe battar of fab dligiiily,««coiMa than a war 
•hipfiroAStanihovir 

** Najfy moai iUnstiiooa and wtagnoAeeat pitnoa, tha diristiAi doga ha? a enlaiad tha ahada of hap- 



' By my grandfather ■ beard," said the Bey — ^for he could awear like a christaui— >< coma they 
with their ain^ fiigata to bcsid Hamooda I-*lat them retreat is tima^ Conaiil ! go to your adairal, 
and bid faiaa not let the monwig aun ahina npon hia by tha * Oofdm oftht Woridt' or hia head 
shaU anavrer for hia temerity ." 

At thia moment another Janiiaiy came with tha aaloandaig nawa tfnit the krgeat fleet erar be- 
fon Tonbhad anshared in tha haifoar, and that tha agnal for tha ^conaol Amancana" fluttend 
■tthelbvaofthaadniitaL Hamonda Bay loat Ua tone of daAaaee in a nomant. « CooMil/' aiid 
he, -' lamenber ma kindly to your admiial" and, clapping hia handa, btolta np tha divan. 

The next morning captain Daeatnr wna directed by the oaaamodora to ptocaad ta Tanie^ and oo- 
oparala with the amanl in obtaining frmn the Bay an nnequivocal and a al Miaet or y guanoitaa fior the 
fidthAil obaerranca of peace. Tha Bejy, atiU excteed, lafu aa d to leoaite captain Dacatnr in this cha- 
racter; and tha captain, in hia uaoal apifitad mannar, '^ reAiaed viiiting him on any other taraa;" 
nnd left Tonia to latom to the aqnadron, and laport tha raMlt of hfai miacicik As aoon aa the Bay 
heard of bis departure, he manifested great concern. Hia royal breast appealed to be pttde^traik, 
and hadaspat^ed a maaMBger with a conciliatory letter wkh audi expedition thatit « was reoeived 
on board the Constitution befine captain Decatur came alongside/' 

The next day a treaty was concluded betwaen the moat magnificent prince and the United States; 
and the Congrasa, having reeehred on boaid a Tunisian anibaasador,the Conatitution, followed by the 
a^uadroo, got aider weigh, and stood ont of the harbor. 

Aa they paasad the iahoid of Golatta, the old frigate caught a ginnpaa of the American flag float- 
ing proudly in the brsaxe, and hoisted an ensign at the fern tlwH| aa if by one simoUaneooi im- 
polsa, the star apmglad banner aecended to the fen of every veasel in the aquadron, and upwards 
of two handrnd cannon woke their thimder-notes, while two thonaand ftwe hundred men raiaed 
the loudhuBa. 

A femt echo camo back upon the dying land-braczsy and <« the abode of happtnasa" was lost from 



CRUIZE OFF TEXEL, AND DOWN THE CHANNEL. 

We hear nothing moie of the oU frigate until the doae of the year 1811, whan, under the com- 
mand of cqptam laaac Hull, aha left the United Statea fer HoUand, having on board spade fer the 
payment of tha intaMt of the national debt Itwaaa wild iright whenahehovetoooffthe Texel, 
and landed her rich freight; and aa her hat boat left her, the Englidi cruiun waie seen hovering 
in the distance, and the aeaman's halloo rang fer over the stormy vratera. 

At length the delioate aflair waa finiahed, and she bore up for Plymouth, where aha arrived after 
a boiaterooa passage. Here the afirit of impfeasment again leared ite agitating form. While lying 
at anchor in the roads, a man jumped oveiboard, and swam vritfa the tide to the Britiah frigate Ma- 
dagaicar, which veasel lay astern of the Conatttotion. The deaerter vraa too mudi exhausted when 
first taken up to state his object, and the Englishman sent a boat to acquaint the commander of the 
Constitution that one of his men had been picked up by that ship while in a drovrni^g condition. 
In the morning a cutter was sent from the Constitution to procure the man, but, upon reaching the 
Madagascar, the officer was informed that the man had daimed protection as an Englishman, and 
that he had been sent on board the guard ship. 

In the absence of captain Hull, Mr. Morris, the first lieutenant of the Constitution, sought an in- 
laiview vrith air Roger Curtia, the port adnnral, and claimed the deserter. The admiral informed 
Mr. Monia that it waa not in his power to give np a deserter who claimed to be a BrUUh eubfeet, 
Mr. Morria asked the admiial if he had any evidence except the man'a own word to satisfy him 
that he waa an Englishman. 

" None whatever air," aaid the swallcw-tailed admiral ; « but we are obliged to believe him." 

The officer therefore returned on board his ship empty-handed. 

That night, as the evening gun died away over the silent waters, the Constitniion'a crew were 
nmstsied, and after a minnte inspection, the watch was set, and extra aentinela posted, with posi- 
tive orders to fire at any thing that might be seen floating near the ship. About midnight all hands 
were roused by tha hail of iho aentinel, and the discharge of three muskets — and on inquiry, it was 
found that there WW m man in the water doae alengsida. A boat waa immediatafy lowered, and, 
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upon its return, brought on boixd a seunan of tlie Madoguev'i, who had eontrived to buoj him- 
fldf up on some shelli of Mocks, and profiting by a inm of the tide, to drift down to ^ Constitu- 
tion. This nan was asked what countryman Le was, and he answered in a strodg Irish aooent, 
** An American, your honor." He was sent below, with orders to take good caie of him. 

The next day the deserter was inquired after by the British commander, and it was intimatad 
that as he had declared himeelf an Ameriean he could not be given up. It is beUeved, however, 
that no formal demand waa made for the Irishman, though it waa rumoured on ahore that there 
would be trouble when the Constitution attempted to go to sea, as it was known that die waa about 
to do that night. 

>. In the course of the day two frigates came and anchored near her ; when, disliking his birth, the 
American commanding oflScer got under weigh, and dropped out about a mile to s eawa rd. 60 dooo 
were the British ships at the time, that the pilot expressed his apprehension of getting fiml of one of 
them — and he was told to go foul if he could do no better. By careful handling, however, the ship 
went clear. A frigate followed the Constitution to her new anchorage. About 8 o*clock, captain 
Hull, who was now on board, ordered the diip cleared for action. The battle-lantenis wsie lighted 
fore and aft, and the crew wentto their quaiten by beat of drum. It is not easy to portray the en- 
thusiasm that existed in this noble ship ; every officer and man on board believing that* the affidr of 
the Chesapeake was about to be repeated — so far, at lenst, as the assault was ooneemed. The man- 
ner in which the men took hold of the gun-tackles has been described as if they were about to jerk 
the guns through the ship's sides. An officer, who was passing through the batteiies, observed to 
the men that if there was an occasion to fight, it would be in theb quarrel, and that he expected 
good service from them. 

" Let the quarter-deck look out for the colors, and we will look out for the guns," was the «n- 



In short, it was not possible for a ahip's company to be in a better humor to defend the honor of 
the flag, when the drum beat the retreat, and the boatswain piped the men to the capstan baia. 
Home came the yielding anchor to the tune of Yankee Doodle — and the ship, casting I0 starboard, 
stood over to the French coast without a follower. Were the English frigates satinfied that the lion 
might be humbled in a single-handed sttack with the gallant frigate ? Perchance the edio of the 
tune that drowned the wailing of the dying sokUers at Bunker Bill, vras still fruniliai to their ean. 
Be this as it may, the noble stranger was permitted to bid theclifls of Dover good night alone. 

The next day, while beating across the channel, several sail of English men-of-war were seen in 
chase, and it was the impression on board the American ahip that the vessels were sent in pursuit. 
The Ccmstitution, however, outniled all the strangers but one, a frigate, that weathered upon her. 
After leading this ship a long distance ahead of the others, captain Hull hove to, beat to quarters, 
and, beneath the flag that waa so soon to wave in glory above her quarter-deck, avraited to know the 
stranger's object It unfortunately proved amicable. On reaching the entrsnoe of the port of Cher- 
bourg, the English vessel kept close to the American frigate— and while the latter waa turning into 
the rooda, with a freah breexe and thick weather, bore up also. The private signal agreed upon be 
fate the Constitution left France, however, was not made, and the battery fired a guiL The shot 
struck the Constitution in the bends. It was followed by a second, that flew b etween the masts. A 
third past through the hammock nettings, and stove one of the boats cfwer the main hatdi. The 
steadinrsfl of the frigate now induced the French to pause ; and an opportunity offering soon after 
to display the signal, the Constitution glided into port, while the Eni^iih frigate hauled her wind, 
and made the best of her way to join the channel fleet In this brudli, a midshipman of the Con- 
stitution was killed by the wind of a ahot Thus did this old cruiser daah along the English flan- 
nel, bandy words, and give tit for tat to the British admiral beneath his thousand guns, and than re- 
turn to the United States to fire the first gun in the second war with the mistreas of the sea.* 



THE CHASE. 

On the 12th of July, 1812, the frigate Constitution, under her former commander, captain Hull, 
having, on her return from Europe, shipped a new crew, sailed from Aimapolia on a cruiae to the 
northward. On the 17th of July— on a Friday, be it remembered— while outof aight of land, thon^ 
at no great distance from the coast, with a light breexe from the N. E., and under easy canvaa, die 
made four sail to the northward, holding westward. At 8, P. M., while captain Hull and his offioen 
were at dinner, the midshipman of the watch came down and reported that a aquadron of men-of- 
war was in sight 

M Mr. Morris beat to quarf era," said the gallant commodore, as he repaired to his stateroom to 
put on the symbols of his rank. 

* Ihave takm Cooper's note to his Naval History, as my guide in this chapter. 
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*« Ay«, aye, ■ti^' — Mid a waveof the hand, waa »U the leply that was made ; and lOon the decka 
of the Cooatitutioii were in battle airay. 

Thia waa but five jeara after the one-aided action between the Leopard and the iU^fiited Chen- 
peake— an action which covered the nnhandiome conquerors with ahame— an action baaed upon 
the nuaundcratanding of an order, and which the whole of the nationa of Europe viewed with dia- 
guft and contempt Disguat, that a captain of the Britiih navy ahoold have been found, in the 
eighteenth century, illiberal and cowardly enough to attack an unoffending Tefael in a timeof peace ; 
and contempt that any American should have been found vile enough to justify it. Much injured 
Barron ! Who can feel as you have felt for the neglect of others ? Who baa auflkred as you have 
Ih the &ulu even of Congress iiwlf 1 Appointed to a half-fitted, ill-arranged ship, and ordered to 
aail at a moment's notice, with your decks lumbered with stores, without a powder-horn filled, or a 
match that could be lighted. Who, but dolts, under such circumstancea, could have expected any 
other result than the unfortunate one which took place, in the placid vraten of your own natire 
state 1 No one could doubt you vvfao had seen you standing at Uie gangway of your own ship» re- 
ceiving the fire of the enemy, while a friendly hail died upon your lipa, and bad^g your trumpet 
with your own blood. No one could censure you who had beheld you doubting the dishonor of 
tiia firat navU power in the world — ^a power whose hi^sest glory waa natimal honor, and whoae 
gieateat zeal waa to emulate the knighta and heioeaof old, whoae helmets had flaahed back the sun- 
beam upon the scorching plains of Syria, and whose battlsNCiy had rung in the cause of virtue along 
the crowded lists of enlightened Europe. It waa a sight to <^ forth the disgust and contempt of a 
fitee-bom nation ; aye, and of a world of fettered alaves. What ! the sons of Agincourt and Cressy ! 
of Poictiers and Catais! filing into an inoffiBoding vesael of a fiiendly power in her own waters, and 
under a friendly guise! Heavens! where were the nolo hoata af old— where the Drakes, die 
Raleigha, to sUy the dishonorable battle— where the Pbmtaganets and the Percys! No Black 
Pkinoe ordered there—*' no noble Essex — ^no immortal Blake"— but in their place ruled a Uttle 



-with soul so small. 



That were it leas, it were no soul at alL" 

But to our mAjjdd ; the day of probation had passed away— condenmation had been heaped upon 
the actors — the deed of shame had received its proper reward ; and the dim lion looked out upon 
the world of leaping wateis, and cried in vain, *' England is mistress of the sea." 

• ••••••• 

" Six bells," aied the orderly at the cabin door, aa the Constitution tacked in nineteen frthoms 
water, and cleared off the ahoie. At 4, P. M., ahe discovered a fifth sail to the nort he ast, which 
had the qipeaiance of a vessel of war. Thia ship subsequently proved to be the Guerriere, captain 
Dacras. By thia time, the other vessels of the enemy were made out to be three ahips and a brig ; 
Ihej bore N. N. W., and were all upon the starboard tack, apparently in company. The wind now 
became light, and the heavy courses flapped idly against the mast 

- Haul up the mainsail," thundered the first Ueutsnant, and away went the main wing of the fri- 
gate like a passing doud. 

At 6, the ship in the eastern board had altered her poaition so as to bear E. N. E«— the wind hi- 
therto having been fUr for her to close. At a quarter past 6, however, the wind came out li^t at 
the aouthward, biinging the American ship to windwud. 

The okl frigate, eager to take advantage, now wore round with her head to the eastward, set her 
light stnddingHiails and stayaails and at hatf|>ast 7, with drums beating, and matches ligl^, bore 
down to speak the nearest vessel. The wind continned Ught, and the two veasels were slowly dosing 
until 8. At 10, the Constttntion ahorteaed sail, and made the private aignal of the American 
cniisen. Aibr keeping the lights alofk for nearly an hour, and getting no answer, at a quarter past 
11 ahe lowered than, and made sail with her starboard tacks aboard. 

Daring the whole of the middle watch the vrind waa light, and many aliltle knot of officers and 
men watched the dark bulla and gleaming saila of the pursuing fleet, aa the moon-beam trickled 
«poQ them and the sleepj waton beyond, and then lost itself in a fleecy doud. When the mommg 
walch waa called, a rocket shot op from the Guerriere, the foremost frigate, and sank in a blase of 
atan opon the shadowy deep. As the day opened, three sail were discovered upon the starboard 
qnarter, and three astern. At 5, A. M., a fourth vessel joined the latter, making seven vessels in 
chase. Tbis was an anzurai time — the aquadron of commodore Broke was in punnit, and Old 
Ironsides had nothing to depend upon but her rilver heels. The neerest vessd waa nearly wifl^ 
gnn-ahot, and a deep mist only concealed the object of the pursoere from their view. As the ^ps 
sfowly varied theb poritiona, and the miat cleared away, the Conatitution perceived that ahe had tv#o 
frigatea on her lee quarter, and a ship of the line, two frigates, a brig, and a achooner astern. The 
liiawirs had £n|^ cokn flying, and ooeaaionally the thunder of a kmg eighteen would echo in 
the distance, and die away aatem. It now became cakn, and the frigate hoiatod out her boata, and 
ssDt them ahead to tow, vrith a view to keep the ship out of the reach of the enemy's shot At the 
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wmmt time she wUpt up oim of the gmwleck guns and ran it out aft as » aCem dbaer, biiiiging a 
long eighteen from the forecaatle for a similar purpose. Two twentf*foufS were also ran oat of the 
cabin windows, thoogk it was Ibond nocestary to cat away the wood-work of the stem-fnme to 
make 1000. By 6, A. M^ the wind, which heretofore continued rvry light and bafllhig, came oat 
fiom the northward and westward, and knocked the ship olT with her head to the southward. All 
her hght canras that wonld draw was set. The Shannon now opened her fire upon the Conatita- 
tioB— hul perceinng that her shot fell short she ceased. At hal^past 0, the frigate sounded in twen- 
ly<«iz fathom, and finding that the enemy was likely to close, from the circumstances of h is haTtng 
the boats of two slupa to tow, and being fsTonMi by a little more air, she played out her sparo rope^ 
and aant out her cntteiv with a hedge nearly a mile ahead, and then let it go. At the woid, the bars 
were manned, and the old ship walked away, overrnnning and tripping the hedge as she came up 
with the other end of the line. While this was doing, fresh lines and another hedge were carried 
ahead, and in this manner, though out of sight of land, the frigate had glided away from her pur- 
suers befoie they discoversd the manner in which it was done. The greatest sluggards will awaken 
al last ; and thus we see the Shannon, after the chase had nearly left her by her towing, lower her 
hoatSy and CbBow the sucoaatfui ex-unple. At hatf*past 7, the Conslitution had a little air, when die 
ran up the old thirteen^ and fifed a shot at the (Gannon in token of defiance. At 8) however, it fell 
cafan again^ and fiulher recouiae was had to kedging, the enemy's veesd having light air, and^draw- 



Tbs Shannon was now ftst dosing, and Old Ironsides was busily employed in preparing to give 
hex visiter a warm reception. 

It was evidently the imention of the English commander to cripple die Constitution by means 
of the Shannon, and then to dose upon her, and bear her down wi^ migLty odds* A more despi- 
csble and cowardly plan never was conceived of by a naval commander. The Constitution bore 
down to engage the Guerriere— and she defied the Slmnnon. Why did not the British comman- 
der haul his wind, and let them have a bout ? It was like a stag hunt ; and nobly did the flying 
frigate leave the yelling pack in the distance, to bay at the moon, or wake the ocean echoes with 
thdr thunder notes. Every thing on board of the chase was stoppered — the decks weie sanded to 
dry up the expected torrent of blood— and hope beamed fiom the eyes of the officers, and was re- 
flected by the iron faces of the unequalled crew. 

Captain Hull was not without hopes, in case even of a meeting, of throwing the Shannon astern 
by his fire, and of maintaining a safe distance from the other vessels. It was known that the ene- 
my could not tow very near, as it would have been easy to sink his boots vrith the stem chasers of 
the Consthution, and not a man of the crew showed any disposition to despondency. 

« Remember the Chesapeake," muttered the old captain of the gun. 

<* Remember the Chesapeake," answered the powdftr boy at his heels. 

« Remember the Chesapeake," sang the man in the diains. 

And from the look*ont aloft came down, in broken words, the same inspiriting battle-call. 

It vras an hour of life or death— thank God, it was of life and glory. 



THE ESCAPE. 

Historian ! throw aside your record of the past, and teU me what shall be the result of this wea- 
risome chase. Man of prudence and safe calculation ! turn away and tell me the probable diances 
of safety by your unyielding figures. Thinking mariner ! letire to your cabin and td! me the pros- 
pect of the gallant frigate out-speeding the fest^saihng squadron that nearly endrcles her. The 
vrinds of heaven, and the waves of ocean conspire against her. The flag of the repuUtc clings like 
a wet sheet to her signal-halliards. The Shannon is fast dodng with her astern, while the Guer- 
riere is swiftly bearing down upon her quarter. An hour promises to bring the struggle to an is- 
ane ; but hark ! theie is a whisper in the clear heavens ; gentle voices seem to echo in the sky — a 
oatspaw wrinkles the glassy vraves, and now the ripple sings in the Constitution's wake. 

<* A breeze," cries the drovrsy lodc-out-man— the nodding seafiian, worn out by long and arduous 
watching, springs up at the spiriting cry. 

« A breeie," thunders the officer of the deck, and soon the gallant diip is brought to the wind, 
with her sails trimmed, and her boats alongside. The quarter boats are run up to thdr davits, while 
the others are lifted clear of the water by purdiasea on the spare spars, where they swing ready to 
be used at a moment's notice. 

Onwaid she dashes in her majesty, the glorious stars of freedom proudly sparkling above her quar- 
ter deck ; but we must descend from the present to the past The deed has been chronicled by the 
pen of the historian and thepoet ; and the death-cry of one of fixe pursuers has long sfaice asoended 
to the Godof battles— while the loud huasas of victory have wakened the echoes of the blood-tipped 
ocean from the Constiturion's deck. 

As the frigate came by the wind she brought the GiMrrieie nearty on her lee beam, when ttmt 
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veuel opened a fire fiom her broadakle. While the ihot were dimpling the water juat hands them, 
the crew of the Consutution were tocuring theii boats with the steadinefis and regularity of an ad- 
miral's crew in port In a short time, however, another calm settled upon the deep. It was now 
10 o'clock of the second day, and the labors of the first were about to be acted over again. Captain 
Hull now started two thousand gaUona of water, and sent the boats ahead again to tow, Tha ana- 
nqr then aent all his boats to the Shannon, the nearest ship aatarn, and up came tha lasj fingate 
upon the chase. A few hours c^ ui^mmon exertion followed— the crew of the Constitution being 
compelled to snpply the place of numbers with activity and zeal; and nobly did they do it. 

The ahipa were doae by the wind ; every thing that would diaw was aet, and the Shannon was 
slowly but steadily stealing ahead. At noon, a hght bieoze canied tha firigate clear, but shortly af- 
tsrwwrda the boats were again manned, and the toilsome work of towing and hedging was nnewed 
again. 

At 1, P. M., the eiy of << Sail O,'* rang thiough the busy ship. Waa she a fiiend or an eneny t 
She was to the leeward, and could not be distinctly made out At thia moment, the four ihgatoa of 
the enemy were about one point upon the lee quarter of the Constitution, at long gunshot distance, 
and the Africa and her two prizes were upon her lee beam. 

At a little past 2, the Belvidera, the nearest ahip, began to fire with her bow guns, and the Conati^ 
tntion to answer with her stem chasers. On board the latter ship, however, it was soon found to be 
extremely dangerous to use the main-deck stern guns ; the transoms having so much rake, the win- 
dows being 80 high, and the guns so short, that every explosion lifted the upper dedc, and threatened 
to blow out the stern frame. Perceiving his shot did but little execution, and having fired a royal 
saiut4^ double shotted, at the admiral, captain Hail ceased burning powder. 

For several hours Uie enemy's frigates were within gun-shot, sometimes taming and hedging, and 
at others endeavoring to close with the puffii that occasionally passed. 

At 7, the boate of the Constitution were again ahead the ship, steering S.W. half W. with a light 
air. At half-past 7, she sounded in twenty-four fathoms. 

Four hoars now elapsed of the same toilsome duty ; but a little before 1 1, at night, a lig^t wind 
struck the ship, and the sails, for the first time in many a weary hour, bellied to the breeze. The boats 
were immediately picked up, with the exception of the first outter. Top-gallant, studding sails, and 
staysails were set, and for an hour the weary seamen slumbered at their guns. 

At midnight another calm ensued, and it was perceived that the Gueiriere gained upon the chase. 
At this time, the Constitution's top-gallant and studding sails were taken in. 

Morning at length came upon the ocean, and it waa found that three of the enemy's frigates were 
within long gun-shot, on the lee quarter, and the other at about the s|une distance on the lee beam 4 
the Africa and the prizes being much farther to leeward. The Guerricio now tacked, when the 
Constitution did the same, to keep her windward position. Soon after, the iEolus passed on the 
contrary tack, so near that she might have materially damaged the Constitution had she opened 
upon her her fire. Captain Hull now hoisted in the first cutter, and set all saiL The scene was 
beautiful beyond description ; friends and foes looked 011 with admiration— and "War's red angel 
slumbered on his wuigs." The weather was mild and clear — the sea smooth and transparent as 
an inland lake — and the wind blew sufficiently to do away with the everlasting hedging, which had 
continued, with but slight intermission, for forty-eight hours. The coot danced upon the wave-^ 
the stormy petrel no longer whistled astern. From the far-offshore, the gray gull came screaming 
with delight, and the bald eagle hovered over the republican frigate — '* The symbol ef a mighty 
land." All the English vessels had got on the same tack witli the Constitution, and the five frigates 
towered like movmg mountains of snow upon the sleeping v^aters. Including the chase, eleven sail 
were in sight; shortly after, a twelfUi appeared to windward. Captain Hull soon ascertained the 
stranger to be an American merchantman, and setting an English ensign, fired a gun to warn her 
to keep aloof; the hint was not overlooked, for soon the merchantman turned her cabin windows 
upon the belligerent squadron, and made a clean pair of heels for a more peaceful latitude. 

Until 10, A. M., the Constitution was making every preparation to carry a press of canvas, 
should it be found necessary. She now sounded in twenty-five fathoms. At noon, the wind died 
away again, but she had distanced the fleet The Belvidera, however, was about two and a half 
miles off in her wake, bearing W.N.W. The nearest frigate to the leeward bore N. by W. half W. 
three and a half miles. The two other frigates were on the lee quarter, distant about five milea ; and 
the Africa was hull- down to leeward on the other tack. This was a vast improvement in the state 
of things, and officers and men were permitted to rest at quartern ' 

At m e r idian, the wind began to blow a pleasant b r e e ze the water again rippled under the noble 
tessera hews, and oAwaid d^ dashed from her persevering punuers like a Chesapeake pilot-boat 
before a north-easier. Her sails were watched and legnhrted in tlie most careliil and aaaman-tike 
manner^ until 4y P. M., when the Behridera was four miles astern, and die other vessels duown be- 
hind in the same pfoporUen, notwithstanding the wind had become very lifl^t. 

In this manner boA parties pressad ahead and to windward as fast as circumstances would allow. 



ipartiesi 
pafiling hj every change of wind and tide, and resorting lo evwy possitale bmum of fordng theii 
▼enels through the water. 
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At 7, P. M., a black aqnall waa aeen riaing ahead, and the Conatitution prepared to meet it with 
the oodneai and diacretion diaplayed by her throughout thia whole affidr. All handa were at their 
atatiooa, and every thing waa kept fui until the laat moment, when the order waa grren •* Clew op 
and clew down" — ^in an incredible abort apace of time the light canvaa waa fuiled, a aacond rerf 
taken in the mixen topaail, and the ahip brought under ihort sail. 

The Engliah Tesaela, aeeing her audden movement, began to take in their canvaa long before the 
aquall reached them ; and when they were abut in hy the rain, were aeen ateering wUd upon the 



The Conatitution, on the other hand, no aooner felt ita weight than she boiated and aheeted home 
her fore and main top-gallant- saila; and while the enemy undoubtedly believed her to be a prey to 
the wind and the wavea, she waa flying away from them on an eaay bow-line, at the rate of eleven 
knota an hour. 

In little leaa than an hour after the squall had struck the ship, it had entirely paand to leeward, 
and a eight waa again obtained of the enemy. The Belvidera, the neareat veaael, had altered her 
bearing in that abort period nearly two more points to leewaid, and ahe waa a long way aalem. 
The next neareat vessel waa atill farther to leeward, and more diatant ; while the two remaining 
Irigatea were faiily hull down ; the Africn was barely viaible In Ae horizon. All apprehenaiona of 
the enemy now ceaaed, though sail was carried to increase the distance and to preaerve the weather 

At half-past 10, the wind backed farther to the southward, when the Constitution, which had been 
ateering free for some time, took in her lower studding saila. 

At 11, the enemy fired two guns — ^ond the nearest ship could just be discovered in the dim di». 
tance. Aa the wind blew a soldier's breeze — ^viz : all around the compass— the enemy peraevered 
in the pursuit ; but when the day dawned, the nearest vessel was hull down aatem, and to leeward. 
Under theae circumstancea, it waa conaidered aafe to uae every exertion to loae sight of the enemy ; 
and the wind dying away, the Constitution's saila were wet down from the aky-saila to the ooursea. 
The good eflfecta of thia application waa soon apparent, for at eight bella the topaaila of the enemy 
began to dip. At a quarter paat 8, the Engliah ahipe hauled their wind to the northward and eaat- 
ward, fully aatiafied in then own minds that, however much the members of the Britiah parliament 
min^t affect to deapiae them, the fir-built frigatea, decorated with bita of striped bunting, were man- 
ned by thoae who were fuUy equal, if not auperior, to them in aeamanahip, and who, aa the aequel 
wiU ahow, could triumph over them in the desperate struggle of naval war. 
" The day after the enemy gave up the chaae, the Constitution, under a press of canvaa, entered 
the harbor of Boston; and with her yards manned, and her colors flying, raluted the city with ae- 
vtnteen guna. 

Thua ended this extraordinary chase, which, for nearness of approach, overpowering numbers, 
and unmeasured exertion on the patt of the English ; and for coolneas, diacretion, and vrarineaa on 
the part of the pursued, never had been equalled in the world. Whether we look at the old ahtp 
hedging away from the Shannon, running down to speak the Gucrriere, lifting her boata when this 
breeze freahened, oi running into the aquall, and atripping herself with the swiftness of the wind ; 
whether we see her firing her gun of defiance, and beating to quartera in the fiice of eight abipa of 
war, and then tacking with the Guerriere to keep to windward, and exposing herself to the fire of 
the iEolus ; we are equally filled with admiration and astonishment ; and, with Dibdin, are almost 
constrained to say — 

" There's a sweet little Cherub that siu up aloft 
That keeps a look-out for poor Jack." 



SILENCE 



Thbbb ia a olence where hath been no aound, 
There ia a ailence where no sound may be, 
In the cold grave—under the deep, deep aea. 
Or in wide deaert where no life ia found, 
Which hath been mute, and atiil muat deep pro- 
Irand; 
No voice la huah'd— no life treada silently. 
But clouds and cloudy ahadowa wander ftie. 



That never apoke— over the idle ground ; 
But in green ruma, in the deaokte walla 

Of antique palacea, where Man hath been. 
Though the dun fox, or wild hyena, calla. 

And owla, that flit oontinnally between. 
Shriek to the echo, and the low winda moan. 
There the true Silence is, ael^cooacioiui and 
alone. P. 
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THE FALL OF THE HOUSE OF USHER 



\r K]>«Am A. FOS. 



DcBintt the whole of a dull, dark, and soundleas day in the aotnmn of the year, when the clondi 
hang oppressively low in the heavens, I had been passing alone, on horseback, through a singularly 
dieary tract of country ; and at length found myself, as the shades of the evening drew on, within 
view of the melancholy House of Usher. I know not how it was — but, with the first glimpse of 
the builduig, a sense of insufierable gloom pervaded my spirit I say insufferable ; for the feeling 
was unrelieved by any of that half-pleasurable, because poetic, sentiment, with which the mind 
urnaUy receives even die sternest natural images of the desolate or terrible. I looked upon ihe aoene 
before me— upon the meie house, and the simple landscape features of the domain-— upon the bleak 
walla — upon the vacant eye-like windows — upon a few rank sed ge s a nd upon a few white trunks 
of decayed treea— with an utter depression of soul which I can compere to no earthly sensation 
more properly than to the after-dream of the reveller upon opium — ^the bitter lapse into common 
life— the hideous dropping off of the veil. There was an idness, a sinking, a sickening of the 
heart — an unredeemed dreariness of thought which no goading of the imagination oould torture 
into aught of the sublime. What was it — ^I paused to think — ^what was it that so unnerved me in 
the contemplation of the House of Usher ? It was a mystery all insoluble ; nor could I grapple 
with the shadowy fancies that crowded upon me as I pondered. I was forced to fall back upon the 
imsatisfactoiy conclusion, that while, beyond doubt, there are combinations of very simple natural 
objects which have the power of thus a£bcUng us, still the reason, and the analysis, of this powei, 
lie among considerations beyond our depth. It was possible, I reflected, that a mere difierent ar- 
rangement of the particulars of the scene, of the details of the picture, would be sufficient to mo* 
dify, or perhaps to annihilate its capacity for sorrowful impreaaion ; and, acting upon this idea, I reiiH 
ed my horse to the precipitous brii^ of a black and lurid tarn that lay in unruffled lustre by the 
dwelling, and gazed down — ^but with a shudder even more thrilling than before — upon the re-model- 
led and inverted images of the gray sedge, and the ghastly tree-stems, and the vacant and eye-like 
windows. 

Nevertheless, in this mansion of gloom I now proposed to myself a sojourn of some weeks. Its 
proprietor, Roderick Usher, had been one of my boon companions in boyhood ; but many years had 
elapsed since our last meeting. A letter, however, had lately reached me in a distant part of the 
country— e letter from him — ^which, in its wildly importunate nature, had admitted of no other than 
a personal reply. The MS. gave evidence of nervous agitation. The writer spoke of acute bodily 
illness— of a pitiable mental idiosjrnorasy which oppressed him— and of an earnest desire to see me^ 
as his best, and indeed, his only personal fnend, with a view of attempting, by the cheerfulness of 
jny society, some alleviation of his malady. It was the manner in which all this, and much more, 
was said— it was the apparent heart that went with his lequest — which allowed me no room for he- 
sitation — and I accordingly obeyed, what I still considered a very singular summons, forthwith. 

Although, as boys, we had been even intimate associates, yet I really knew httle of my friend. 
His reserve had been always exoessi?e and habituaL I was aware, however, that his very ancient 
fiunily had been noted, time out of mind, for a peculiar sensibility of temperament, displaying itsd( 
through long ages, in many works of exalted art, and manifested, of late, in repeated deeds of mu- 
nificent yet unobuusive charity, as well as in a passionate devotion to the intricacies, perhaps eves 
more than to the orthodox and easily recognizable beauties, of musical science. I had learned, too^ 
the very remarkable fact, that the stem of the Usher race, all time-honored as it was, had put forth, 
at no period, any enduring branch ; in other words, that the entire femily lay in the direct Hne of 
descent, and had always, with very trifling and very temporary variation, so kin. It was (bis defi- 
ciency, I considered, while ruiming over in thought the perfect keeping of the character of the pre- 
mises with the accredited charscter of the people, and while speculating upon the poeiible influence 
which the one, in the long lapse of centuries, might have exercised upon the other — ^it was this de- 
ficiency, perhaps, of collateral issue, and the consequent undeviatmg transmission, from sirs to son, 
of the patrimony with the name, which had, at length, so identified the two as to merge the orignial 
title of the estate in the quaint and equivocal app^ation of the «« House of Usher'*— an appellation . 
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which seemed to include, in the minds of the peasantry who used it, both the family and the fkmily 
mansion. 

1 have said that the sole effect of my somewhat childish experiment, of looking^ down within the 
tarn, had been to deepen the first singular impression. There can be no doubt that the consdooS" 
ness of the rapid increase of my supeistition-— for why should I not so term it ? — served midntf to 
acoelvate the iocrease ilpelf. Siach, I have long known, is the paradoxical law of all sentimeatB 
having tenor as a basis. And it might have been for this reason only, that, when I again upliAed 
my eyes to the house itself, from its image in the pool, there giew in my mind a strange fimcy — ■ 
£incy so ridiculous, indeed, that I but mention it to show the vivid force of the sensations which op- 
pressed me. I had so worked upon my imagination as really to believe that around about the whole 
mansion and domain there hung an atmosphera peculiar to themselves and their immediate vicinity — 
an atmosphere which had no affinity with the air of heaven, but which had reeked up from the de- 
cayed trees, and the gray walls, and the silent tarn, in the form of an inelastic vapor or ga»— dull, 
sluggish, faintly discernible, and leaden-hued. Shaking off from my spirit what mtut have been a 
dream, I scanned more narrowly the real aspect of the building. Its principal feature seemed to be 
that of an exeessive antiquity. The discoloration of ages had been great. Minute fungi overspread 
tile whole exterior, hanging in a fine tangled web- work from the eaves. Yet all this was apart from 
any axtraordinary dilapidation. No portion of the masonry had fallen ; and there appeared to be a 
wild inconsi^itency between its still perfect adaptation of parts, and the utterly porous, and evidently 
decayed condition of the individual stones. In this there was much that reminded me oi the spe- 
oious totality of old wood-work which has rotted for long years in some neglected vault, with no 
diafciirbanoe finom the breath of the external air. Beyond this indioatton of extensive decay, however, 
the fahric gave little token of instability. Perhaps the eye of a scrutinising observer might have dis- 
eofwed a barely perceptible fissure, which, extending from the roof of the building in front, made 
its way down the wall in a zig-zag direction, until it became lost in the sullen waters of the tarn. 

Noticing these things, I rode over a short causeway to the house. A servant in waiting took my 
berse, and I entered the Gothic archway of the hall. A valet, of stealthy stop, tbenee conducted 
me, in sUenoe, through many dark and intricate passages in my progress to the studio of lus master. 
Much that I encountered on the way contributed, I know not how, to hei^ton the vague sentiments 
of whieh I have already spoken. While the objeots around m e w hile the earvings of the eeilmge, 
the sombre tapestries of the wali% the ebon blackness of the iloers, and the phantasmagoric armorki 
tiephies which rattled as I strode, were but matters to which, or to such as which, I had been aeeus- 
tomed from my infhncy—- while I hesitated not to acknowledge how familiar was all this — I sttll 
wendsrod to find how un&miliar were the fancies which ordiiuny images were stirring up. On one 
of the staircases, I met the physician of the family. His oonntenance, I thought, wore a mingled 
ezpresflBon of low cunning and perplexity. He accosted me with trepidstion and passed on. The 
valet now threw open a door and ui^hered me into the presence of his master. 

The room in which I found myself was veiy large and excessively lofty. The windows were 
kmg, narrow, and pointed, and at so vast a distance from the black oaken floor as to be altogether 
inaccessible from within. Feeble gleams of encrimsoned light made their way through the trelKoed 
pane8» and served to render sufficiently distinct the more prominent objecte around ; the eye, how- 
ever, struggled in vain to reach the remoter angles of the chamber, or the recesses of the vaulted and 
firetted ceiling. Dark draperies hung upon the walls. The general furniture was profuse, comibrt- 
Ims, antique, and tottered. Many books and musical instrumento lay scattered about, but fidled to 
give any vitality to the scene. I felt that I breathed an atmeif»here of sorrow. An air of stem, deep, 
end irredeemable gloom hung over and pervaded all. 

Upon my entrance. Usher areee from a sofa upon which he had been lying at full length, and 
gzeeted me with a vivadoue warmth which bad much in it, I at first thought of an overdone oofdinl- 
il^ — of the constrained effort of the ennny^ man of the world. A glance, however, at his counte- 
nance convinced me of his perfect sincerity. We sat down ; and for some memento, while he spoke 
not, I gaasd upon him with a feeling half of pity, half of awe. Sorely, man had never befeie so 
tenibly altered, in so brief a period, as had Roderick Usher! It was with difficulty that I could 
bring myself to admit the identity of the wan being befbie me with the companion of my early boy- 
hood. Tet |he diaracter of his &oe had been aft all times remarkable. A cadaverousness of com- 
plexion ; an eye large, liquid, and luminous beyond comparison ; lips somewhat thm and very pal- 
lid, but of a surpassingly beautiful curve ; a nose of a delicate Hebrew model, but with a breadth of 
nostril unasnal in stmikr formations; a finely moulded chin, speaking, in tte want of prooiraenee, 
of a want of moral energy ; hair of a more than web4ike softness and tenuity ; these features, with 
an inordinate expansion above the regions of the temple, made up altogetiier a countenance not 
easily to be forgotten. And now in the mere exaggeration of the prevailing character of these fba- 
tans, and of the expresaien they were wont to conrey, lay so much of change that I doubted to 
whom I spoke. The now ghaetly pallor of the skin, and the now miraeulous lustre of the eye^ 
lAove all things startled and even awed me. The silken h«r, too, had been suflbrad to grow all wi- 
heedsd, and as, in ita wild gossamer texture, it floated rather tlian Ml about the fkoe, I eould not, 
«vsn with elfiMTt, connect ita arabesque expressften with any idea of sunpie humanity. 
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(inite awMKr af my ftiood I wa«t onw atuibk with an iiioohOT«noe-*aa iiiemMMtew^ ; and I 
m mii tmAlkm towDMelimnaamw of feeble OMliatUeairaggfleB to ovenxmww ImMbbI txvfiAmtj, 
tBi M —iye Hwr wagitMien, j^or^soaMllMiig of thisiMtiue I faad inrfecd tan pnpned,*ne Ims 
l9:hkiieiur,4lian fcy leiiiMwijin iiu i of clain boyieh tmttii,«nd by eandiHwiu d«luwdiMai Us 
r.|rt]y«k»looafo«HrtioaaDdteiiiiK^^ Bb aetion ww «lt«iiateiy vivuiBv and wdfen. 
■ npidly ivm««eaHdaiiB kataciMDn (wiien the auwd ipWta w i t J utterly ia 
a) <o Aat ii|ii i B i wi af anBiyiiDae nn « nn the < ahi a p t, weigfaty, oalwniedy and f 
Mg.<«ancia t i w th a t ^ ^^ ■^ lp■^ aaif-b aiMB Bd aad parfcetiy anodoiated gattaHd at) 

kaiabaarvedini the .WMM^Mf te ai tia ie t 'aaDailea«Bt.of the loit dnmbaid, otHm 

Mfta^of ia|flbiii. 

Jt r ii«i lh« i<iiatiie<pd».^><toalyetafmiy^i«t,of likaaraaatdaMg 
lne^ri Mf ai r iii l ■ie4o'aABl lum. JieeMBPid^^tt aooe ieiqith, iMo wlMi ke *eDiM«v0i ta totfae 

paired to find a remedy nmm nareanaaiariMn, hB-aauMdialely addid,j«vlMeh'wo«ld aaaaiAtUi 

laC 't "i i fr i j ii l ilBi lf in a hnnt nf nnimlnul ■iiMi rt iiii m SMn^«f llMe, as he ^ 

nlMMlMl aad h u iiiiie m d mo ■a fa h o agh, perhape, the taraM,aod <he giawl maiu— ^ 

I jMd'tlMir M«ht. fleaaiffiMd ameb fram a moihid aoMeneaB of .the «Mes ; the wait 

l^kmwmM wmr ma^ ^arufma^et nmtainiiBitme ; the adta>af ^ 

64 hia.ajFBa>«eaBlartaaid%a«anafidirtl|gl«-, oiidAeaDaRan-hm^ecni^ 

I at a ui Bi i—li— iB, adttcfa diUvatiaepiM Uatanditiioiffor. 

ab^ m iBi ifl ia ii ipiifci Mio fttawr.I Jwad iiii a hoaadea -aiiae, «l MMpaitih/'aaid 4M»,«i 

aiCMl perish in this deplorable folly. Thus, thufi, and not otherwise, shall I be lost. I diaad 'te 

i«Biftra€itiusftitaB^aatm4lwwei«a,^ I ahadder at the thsaght af aay,'Own 

m a M w i M W B ogdBagB»,.«Kceptin ilBabaaite.atf Mt ia Ibiimi. in this oaaenFai— anthMpMaMe 
[feat liattJaBBit inaqtaWy abandon JifewrfiaBBBn ^ag^ther in iy atwiggieo ^iAoBMe 

d aqoifacil hiate, aonliwir ■wgiiai fealare 

nod ty aaitain aapMiitilSBUB iaapsesMans ' in mgmd taiiw 
l:finani^dMch,&riDaoyy«aia,fae faad .novcr veataaed Inth— in 'wa- 
8 mham^ ■ ipp BBi < itiouB iarae vmt canvayad in ienns too Aadasi^ Itese to be m- 
liBt i i aii m l l i iPiiwy adnrfi-aDaiepeca d a ri ti r sintfaanwsrefamaadeabsUm^ 
hai, by iiat af long: saffiaaaee, he -sssJ, nbtaBaed over fais spirit— <an eftct wtiUk the phytique af 
tk»«ray avaHaaaid tanalB^dod of tiw dim tani into wbieh Ihey all leaked da«n, fasd, at lengA, 
biDQght about upon the morcde of hift existence. 

He admitted, however, although with hesita'ion, that much of the peculiar gloom which thus af- 
flieted him could be traced to a more natural and fiir more palpable origin — ^to the severe and long- 
continued illness — indeed to the evidently approaching dissolation—*'Of a tenderly beloved sbter; his 
sole companion for long years — his last and only telatine on caith. " Her decease," he said, with a 
bitterness which I can never forget, ^ woald 4aave faiaa (him the hopeieas and the frail) the last of 
the ancient race of the Ushers." As he spake, the lady Madeline (for so was she called) passed 
slowly through a remote portion of the apaatmaBt, and, withoat having aoticed my piesence, disap- 
peared. I regarded her with an utter astonishment not unaangled with dread. Her figure, her air, 
her features — all, in their very minutest deveisfBKat were th ea e ware identically (I can use no 
odier snflicient term) were identically those of the Roderick Usher who sat beside me. A feeling of 
stupor oppressed me, as my eyes followed her retreating steps. As a dooi, at length, closed upon 
bar exit, my glance sought instinctively and eagerly the countenance of the brother — ^but he had 
bailed his fiice in his hands, and I could odUr |»aNMive that « frr nMae dum ordinary wanness had 
overspread the emaciated fingers through which trioUed aaany paari saute tears. 

The disease of the lady Madeline had loag haOiad Hie dnll of her physicians. A settled apathy, 
a gradual wasting away of the person, and frequent althoagfa iMnaant affections of a partially cata- 
kptical character, were the unusual dingaaais. HMienoahe had staadiiy borne up against the pres- 
sure of her malady, and had not betaken herself finally to hod ; hat, on the closing in of the even- 
ing of my arrival at the house, she Bnwaahr<l,aa1iertswriiwr told .ate at night with inexpressible 
agitation, to the prostrating power of the destsoyoc— <aad I beamed that the glimpse I had obtained 
of her person would thus probably be the last I should . obtain — ^that the lady, at least while living, 
would be seen by me no more. 

For several days ensuing, her name waaanmenaianed by aiiisr UAer or myself; and, during this 
period, I was busied in earnest eadaaaawto s M sai ato -the melttwhaly of my friend. We painted 
and read together— or I listened, as if in a dream,'toihe wild iipiavtsations of his i^waking guitar. 
And thna, as a closer and still closer intimaey adarfMad me BMte unreservedly into the recesses of 
his qdiit, die more bitteriy did I percvaaMto Mtttgr^ all aMsflipt at wheeling a mind from which 
dadoiess, aa if an inherent positive quality, poured foilh «pon<dl Ahjefts of the moral and physical 
vnivavBa, in one unceasing radiation of glaaai. 

I shall oTer bear about mo, aa UiilBaan thsttshaonda-at Mcoea, a aiemoiy of the many solemn 
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houn I thus spent alone with the master of the House of Usher. Yet I should fid) in any attempt 
to con'vey an idea of the exact character of the studies, or of the occupations, in which he invoWeil 
me, or led me the way. An excited and highly distempered ideality threw a sulphurous lustre over 
alL His long improvised dirges will ring for ever in my ears. Among other things, I bear painfully 
in mind a certain singular pervendon and amplification of the wild air of the last waltz of Von We- 
ber. From the paintings over which his elaborate fimcy brooded, and which* grew, touch by touch. 
intoVaguenessee at which I shuddered the more thrillingly, because I shuddered knowing not why» 
firom these paintings (vivid as there images now are before me) I would in vain endeavor to eduoe 
more than a small portion which should lie within the compass of merely written words. By the 
utter simplicity, by the nakedness, of his designs, he arrested and over-awed attention. If ever mor- 
tal painted an idea, that mortal was Roderick Usher. For me at least m the oicumstanoes then 
tunounding me— there aioee out of the pure abstractions which the hypochondriac contrived to 
throw upon his canvas, an intensity of intolerable awe,*no shadow of which felt I ever yet in tbo 
contemplation of the certainly glowing yet too concrete rsveriss of FuaelL 

One <^ the phantasmagoiic conceptions of my friend, partaking not so rigidly of the spirit of ab- . 
straction, may be shadowed forth, although feebly, in words. A small picture presented Uie ulterior 
of an immensely long and rectangular vault oc tunnel, with low walls, smooth, white, and vriidioait 
interruption or device. Certain accessoiy points of the design served well to convey the idea that 
this excavation lay at an exceeding depth below the surfiMse of the earth. No outlet was obestved 
in any portion of its vast extent, and no torch, or other artificial souoe of light was disceniiUe-— 
yet a flood of intense rays rolled throughout, and bathed the whole in a ghastly and inappropriate 
splendor. 

I have just spoken of that morbid condition of the auditory nerve vriiich rendered all music into- 
krable to the suflGsrer, with the exception of certain eflbcts of stringed instruments. It was, perfiapsf, 
die narrow limits to which he thus confined himself upon the guitar, which gave birdi, in gvei* 
measure, to the fimtastic character of his performances. But the ferrid facUUy of his impromptos 
could not be so accounted for. They must have been, and were, in the notes, as vrell as in the word* 
of his wild fimtasias, (for he not unfrequently accompanied himself with rhymed verbal improvisa* 
tions,) the result of that intense mental collectedneas and concentration to which I have preriously 
alluded as observable only in particular moments of the highest artificial excitement The words of 
one of these rhapsodies I have easily borne away in memory. I was, perhaps, the more iatabij im- 
prened with it, as he gave it, becaose, in the under or mystic cunrent of its meaning, I foncied that I 
perceived, and for the first time, a full consciousness on the part of Usher, of the tottering of his 
lofty reason upon her throne, llie verses, which were entitled " The Haunted Palace,*' lan very 
nearly, if not accurately, thus : 

I. 

In the greenest of our valleys. 

By good angels tenanted. 
Once a fair and stately palace-— 

Snow-whito palace— reared its head. 
In the monarch Thought's dominion — 

It stood there ! 
Never seraph spread a pinion 

Over fobric half so fair. 

Banners yellow, glorious, golden. 

On its roof did float and flow ; 
(Thia— «11 this— was in the olden 

Time long ago) 
And every gentle air that dallied. 

In that sweet day. 
Along the ramparts plumed and pallid, 

A vringed odor went avray. 

III. 
Wanderers in that happy valley 

Through two luminous windows saw 
Spirits moving musically 

To a lute's well-tunM law. 
Round about a throne, where ritting 

(Porphyrogene !) 
In stoto his glory well befitting. 

The sovereign of the realm was seen. 
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IT. 

And all witli pearl and ruby glowing 

Wa« the fair palace door, 
Through which came flowing, flowing, lowing, 

And aparkling evermore, 
A troop of Echoes whoee sole duty 

Was but to sing. 
Id voices of surpaasing beauty, 

The wit and wisdom of their king. 

V. 

But evil things, in robes of sorrow. 

Assailed the monarch's high estate ; 
(Ah, let us mourn, for never morrow 

Shall dawn upon him, desolate !) 
And, round about his home, the glory 

That blushed and bloomed 
Is but a dim-remembered story 

Of the old time entombed. 

TI. 

And Uvivellera now within that valley, 

Through the red-Utten windows, see 
Vast forms that move fantasticaily 

To a discordant melody ; 
While, like a rapid ghastly river. 

Through the pale door, 
A hideous throng rush out foiever. 

And laugh — but smile no more. 

I well remember that suggestions arising from this ballad led us into a train of thought wherein 
there became manifest an opinion of Usher's which I mention not so much on aocoont of its novel- 
iy, (for other men have thought thus,) as on account of the pertinacity with which he maintained 
it This opinion, in its general form, was that of the sentience of all vegetable things. But, in his 
disordered fimcy, the idea had assumed a more daring character, and trespassed, under certain con- 
ditions, upon the kingdom of inorganization. I lack words to express the full extent, or the earnest 
abandon of his persaasion. The belief, however, was connected (as I have previously hinted) with 
Ike gray stones of the home of his forefathers. The condition of the sentience had been here» he 
imagined, fulfilled in the method of collocation of these stones — ^in the order of their vrangement, 
as well as in that of the many fungi which overspread them, and of the decayed trees whidi stood 
aroond — above all, in the long undisturbed endurance of this arrangement, and in its rednplication 
in the still waters of the tarn. Its evidence — the evidence of the sentienoe^was to be seen, he said, 
(and I here started as he spoke,) in the gradual yet certain condensation of an atmofphere of their 
oum about the toatera and the waits. The result was discoverable, he added, in that silent, yet im- 
portunate and teniUe influence which for centuries had moulded the destinies of his family, and 
which made him what I now saw him — ^what he was. Such opinions need no comment, and I wiU 



Oar books-— the books which, for years, had formed no small portion of the mental existence of 
die invalid— were, as might be supposed, in strict keeping with this character of phantasm. We 
poied together over such works as the Verveit et Chartreuse of Giesset ; the Belphegor of Machia- 
velli ; the Selenognphy of Brewster ; the Heaven and Hell of Swedenborg ; the Subterranean Voy- 
age of Nidiolaa Klimm de Holberg; the Chiromancy of Robert Flud, of Jean d'lndagin^, and of 
De la Chambie ; the Journey into the Blue Distance of Tieck ; and the City of the Sun of Cam- 
panella. One favorite volume was a small octavo edition of the Directorium Inqoisitorium, by the 
Dominican Eymeric de Gironne ; and there were passages in Pomponius Mela, about the old Afri- 
eaa Saiyrs and CEgipans, over which Usfier would sit dreaming for hours. His chief delight, how- 
ever, was found in the earnest and repeated perusal of an exceedingly rare and curious hock in 
qvaxto Qothio— themanualof a forgotten church— the Vigilae Moriuorum secundum Chorum Ee- 
ebsiae MdgunUnae, 

I could not help thi^ying of the wild ritual of this woik, and of its probable influence upon the 
hypochondiiao, when, one evening, having informed me abruptly that the lady Madeline was no 
more, he stated his intention of preserving her corpse for a fortnight, previously to its final intsr- 
mmt, in one of the numerous vaults within the main walls of the building. The wordly reason, 
however, assigned for this singular proceeding, was one which I did not feel at liberty to dispute. 
The brother had been led to his resolution (so he told me) by considerations of the unnsual charao- 
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ter of the malaJy of the deceased, of certain obtrusive and eager inquiries on the fMurt of her medi- 
cal men, and of the remote and exposed fltuation of the bmial f;Kn»d of the family. I will nol 
deny that when I called to mind the sinister oountenanee of the person whom I met upon the stair- 
case, on the day of my arrival at the house, I kad no desire to oppose what I regarded as at best bat 
a harmless, and not by any means an unnatural preeautien. 

At the request of Usher, I personally aided faim in the arraDgetnents for the temporary entomb- 
ment The body having been encoffined, we two alone boie it to its test. The vault in which we 
placed it (and which had been so long unofened that our torches, half smothered in its oppressive 
atmosphere, gave us little opportunity fbr inTestigalion) was smril,d«mp, and utterly without meana 
of admission for light ; lying, at great depth, inunediately beneath that portion of the building in 
which was my own sleeping apartment It had been used, apparently, in remote feudal times, for 
the worst purposes of a donjon-keep, and, in later days, as a place ^ deposit for powder, or other 
highly combustible substance, as a portion #f ito'flaor, and ihc whole interior of a long archway 
through which we reached it, were car ef o By sheathed widi copper. The door, of massive iron, had 
been, also, similarly protected. Its immense weight csnsed wiamusually sharp grating saiund, aa it 
moved upon its hinges. 

Having deposited our mournful burden upon treasds within this legion of horror, we partially 
tmned aside the yet unscrewed lid of the coffin, and loolc0d npon tfie free of the tenant The exact 
amilitude between the brother and sister even heie again stutled -and confounded me. Usher, di- 
vining, perhaps, my thoughts, murmured out some few words from which I learned that the deeeas- 
ed and himself had bejon twins, and that sympathies of a scarcely intelligible nature had always ex- 
isted between them. Our glances, however, tested not long upon iie dead — for we could not regard 
her unawed* The disease which had thus entombed- Ae lady in fhe maturity of youth, had left, as 
usual in all maladies of a strictly cataleptieal eharader, the moekfry of a faint Uush upon the bo- 
som and the face, and that suspiciously lingering siBie «pon libe lip which is so tenible in death. 
We replaced and screwed down the lid, «iid, having seev«d Ihe door of iron, made our way, with 
toil, into the scarcely less gloomy apartments of the upper portion of the house. 

And new, some days of bitter grief having ekpsed, on observable ehange came over the features 
of the mental disorder of my friend. His oidinary manner had vanished. His ordinaiy occupations 
were neglected or forgotten. He roamed from chamber to chamber with hurried, unequal, and ob- 
jedless step. The psllor of his countenanee had assumed, if possible, a smno ghastly hu e h u t the 
lominousnesB of his eye bad utterly gone out The once eecaaioiial horicineas of Ids tone wasliearf 
no more; and a tremulous quaver, as if of extreme tenor, habttuaHy cbaraeterised his otteranee^*- 
'Aerewere times, indeed, when I thought his oneeasingly agitated mind was tahoring with- an op« 
presmve secret, to divulge which he struggled for the necessary courage. At times, again, I was ob- 
liged to resolve all tirio the mere inexplicable vagaries of madness, as I beheld him gating upon va- 
cancy for long hours, in an irttitade of the profoundest afttention, as if listening to some imagiiiaiy 
sottod. It was no wonder diat his condition terrified— (hat it infected me. I folt creeping npon me, 
by slow yet certain degrees, the wild influences of his ovm fontastic yet improsdve sepentiliona. 

It was, most especially, upon retiring to bed late in the night of the oeven^ oroighlh day after 
the ento mbm ent of the lady Madeline, that I experienced the full power ef sueh fo^ings. 4Sleep 
came not near my couch — while the hours waned and vraned away. I struggled to reason off the 
nervousness which had dominion over me. I endeavored to believe that much, if not aiH of what I 
fdt, was due to ^e phantasmagoric influence of the f^loomy furniture ei the room — of the dark aad 
tattered draperies, vi^it^, tortw^d into motion by the breath of a rising tempest, owayod fiMiy-lo 
and fro upon the walls, and rusfledtnieasily about the decorations of &e bed. Sut my efierts men 
fruitless. An irrepressible tremor gradually pervaded my frame ; and, at length, there sat «pon-my 
veiy lieart an inciibus of utt^y causeless alarm. -Shaking this off with a fasp and a struggle, I 
upHfted myself upon the pillows, and, peering oamesdy witMn lihe iniense darkness ef the ehamher, 
hMkened — ^I ksnow not w4iy, except that on inslinettve spirit prompted me— 4o <:srtain lew and in- 
deinite sounds which came, through the pouses of the storm, at long tnteivals, I knew not iM^ieneo. 
Over p owerOd by im intense sentiment of honor, unaocountahle yet wiendaraUe, I throw on my 
clolbes with'hasle, for I felt that I should deep no hmno during the night, and endeavored to arouse 
myself from the ptitaUe eondition into which I had Men, by pacing ifiSfy to-and Iro through tiM 
apartment 

f had taken but fow turns in this manner, when a light step on «iodjoining Otabeaae a t f crt e d ny 
attention. I |>re8ently recognized it os that of Usher. In on insttfit sAeiwards he rapped,- with « 
gentle toudi, at my -door, and entered, beaztng a lamp. His oeuntenanoe was, as usual, cada var sn rf y 
wan — ^but there was a species of mad hilarity in hie eyes— an evidently restrained byslena in his 
whole demeanor. His air appalled me— %ttt ony tUng was preforaMo to the seiitado which I Ind so 
long endured, and I oten vfelor>raed his presence m» a rflliaC 

« And you have not seen it !*' he said ifenqpUy, after having stared shout him for some c i enaM Us 
m silenco*-^yott have «ot then seen it 1— hut, stay I you shall." Tlias spelling, ond haivfaig aaw- 
liflly dutded Iris tamp, he Irorried to one of Am gigamie easements, and ibanm it-fioelyopen'4o1iHi 
storm. 
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Tbs ianpetaioiift fury of the entering gust netrly HAed m ft&m our feet It wm, indeed, a tem- 
yeetaoos yet eternly beautiful night, and one wildly eingabr in its terror and its beauty. A whirl- 
fpind htad apparently collected its Ibrce in our vicinity ; for there were frequent and violent alterations 
in the direction of the wind ; and the exceeding deneiCy of the clouds (which hung so low as to 
pnas upon the turrets of the house) did not prerent eur perceiving the life^e velocity with whieh 
Ihey flew careering from all pointo against each other, without passing away into the distance. I 
say that even their etceeding density did not prevent our perceiving this — ^yet we had no glhnpas of 
<be moon or stara— nor was there any flashing fetth of the lightning. But the under surikces of 
the huge masses of agitated vapor, as well as all tenceirial objects immedietely anrand ui, were 
flowing in the unnatural light of a iaintiy luminooa and diitinetty visible gaseous exh«MoA which 
luug about and enshrouded the m—sioa. 

** You Bust not— ^ott shaM Mt hehold tias I" said I, idiudderiiigly, to Usher, as I led Mm, with n 
fsntle violanee, ftena the wiadow to a seat ** These appearanoes, which bewSder you, aie merely 
dectrical phenomena not oneeafcen ' er it may be that they have fMt ghaitiy origfo hi the nttk 
Biaaam of the tarn. Let us doee this caseflaan^^-ihe air is ehUlhig and duigerous to your ftwne. 
Hera ia one of your fikWMile romances. I wiU sead, ahd ys« shall Kstan^^nd so we will pan awty 
ibis terrible ni^t together." 

TlsB anUquB volume whidk I bad %akitm «p was dn «• Mad Trist*' of Sir Lauaeelot Onmmg^-^lvdt 
I had oalled it a iavorile of Usher's SMie in aad jest than m earnest ; for, hi tiutfa, thero is little in 
Its nasouth and unimaginative psettxity whish osuid hsffre had ifitevest for lOie lofty and s|Hritml 
ideality of my Mend. It was, however, tin soly bosk imnwdiately at hand; and I indulged a vagtin 
kope that the eicitemeat which new agitaled the bypaclisndrfaB might Had relief (for tiie MstMy of 
mental disorder is full of similar anomalies) even in Uie exaametiess of the folly whM I shotdd read. 
Ckmld I have judged, indsed, by tfie wttd» ovsrshMiad ak of vivaeity with whhdi he hartawd, or 
qqpaisatlp hariceaedv to tha vrotds of tha tala^ i aaght have WiU uongMtulatsd myustf upon thft stt^ 
ssss of mj dssign 

I had arzived at that weU-laiown portmn df the story whan Btliitod, the hen of tha TiM, faarv^ 
lag sought m vwn for psaosable adawaion into the dwrifing af tbe hermit, proaeeds to make good 
so aatranee by force. HeM, it will be teammheied, Ae wads sf tha SMiatim ran thas^ 

K And £thehed» who waa by natare of adou||lMy heart, and who was now mighty willnd,tti a»> 
oouat of the powerfabmto of the wiaa which ha had dmaksB) waitod no hmger to held parley wirft 
Ae heiaut, who, in sooth. Was of sn obstinate aad amlaoaftil tain, bat, fo^g the rain upon hit 
ihoaldeiB, and fearing the rising of the tetaspsat, npfiflad his ttaos oattlghl, and, with blows, made 
foicUy room m the plankings af the dear for hia gauntlsted hand, and now pulKng therewKh stON 
dDy, he so cracked, and ripped, and Una all aaander, Ikat tha noiaa of the dry aad hoBowHwinidiBg 
wood alarammed and reverberated thraa^mat the fofagt" 

At the termiaatioa of this ssnisnee I stortod, aad, for a maaaent, psutod $ for it appealed to me 
(although I at onee ooaoladed that myaioitod foney baddaeavad aie)-^it appeawd'to me !hat,ftt«i 
some vary leaioto portion ef die mansion ar of its vicinity, them oama, iadistifiOty, to my ems, what 
might have been, in its exact siaulaiity of chaiaetar, the echo (tm a stifled and dfdl one cer* 
taioly) of the vary cracking aad ripping sound vfhsch.&ir Launoekit hsd se partictdatly described. 
It was, beyond doobt, the eoiacidence aloBe vdiieh had anasled my attontk>n ; for, amid fl&e rattling 
of the sashes of the essemeats, and tha ordfamiy aomiungled noitos of the sifll increasing sionn, 
ths sound; in itself had nothing, surely, whtoh thauld hava iatansiad or dwtuihed me. leontiaaed 
thastoiy. 

•* But tha good ebaaipion fidiehad, now stiteriag witUa tha dear, was sore eioaged and amaMd 
to perceive no signal of the malieeful hennit; but, ai die stead thereof; a dragon of asoaly and pn^ 
digious demeanor, and of a Aery tongue, wUoh aato in gaaad before a palaoe ef goM, with a floor af 
dlvar ; and upon die waU these hang a shMd of shining brnm with this legend anwfitlan-^ 

Who satossdi hflrmn, a canqasrar hadi bin. 
Who aU^adi dte dragon, die ahiaU ha shaU whL 

And Ethelred uplifted his mace, and struck upon the head of the dragon, which fell before him, and 
ga»a ap his pssty hpsath, with a shrisk so herrid and harsh, and widud so piercing, that Ed^elred 
had foin to cloee his ears with his hands against the dreadful noise of it, die fike wbnroof vras never 
befiwe heard.** 

Here again I paused abrupUy, and now with a feeling of wild amazement — ^for there could be no 
doubt whatever that, in this instance, I did actually hear (although from what direction it piooeeded 
I found it impoosible to say) a low and apparendy distant, but harsh, protracted, and most unusual 
acreaming or grating sound — die exact counterpart of what my fancy had alimdy conjured up as 
the sound of the dragon's unnatural shriek as described by the romancer. 

Oppressed^ as I certainly was, upon the occurrence of this second and most extraordinaiy ooincl 
dance, by a thousand conflicting sensadons, in which wonder and extreme terror were predominant, 
I still retained sufficient presence of mind to avoid excituig, by any observation, the soiaidva naiw 
yoi. y^— xa. in. • 
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) of my companion. I was by no means certain that he had noticed the sounds in qaestion ; 
although, assuredly, a strange alteration had, during the last few minutes, taken place in his demean- 
ac From a position fronting my own, he had gradually brought round his chair, so as to dt with 
liis face to the door of the chamber, and thus I could but partially perceive his features, although I 
«BW that that his lips trembled as if he were murmuring inaudibly. His head had dropped upon his 
tieast — yet I knew that he was not asleep, from the wide and rigid opening of the eye, as I caught 
fm glance of it in profile. The motion of his body, too, was at variance with this idea — ^for he rock- 
ed from side to side with a gentle yet constant and uniform sway. Having rapidly taken notice of 
^ Ihis, I resumed the narrative of Sir Launcelot, which thus proceeded : — 

^ And now, the champion, having escaped from the terrible fury of the dragon, bethinking him- 
self of the brazen shield, and of the breaking up of the enchantment which was upon it, removed 
the •carcass from out of the way before him, and approached valorously over the silver pavement of 
4he castle to where the shield was upon the wall ; which in sooth tarried not for his full coming, but 
ftll down at his feet upon the silver floor, with a mighty great and terrible linging sound." 

Ho sooner had these syllnbles passed my lips, than — as if a shield of brass had indeed, at the mo- 
anent, £Ulen heavily upon a flooi of silver — I became aware of a distinct, hollow, metallic, and clang- 
porous, yet apparently muffled reverberation. Completely unnerved, I started convulsively to my feet, 
tat the measured rocking movement of Usher was undisturbed. I rushed to the chair in which he 
«aL His eyes were bent fixedly before him, and throughout hb whole countenance their reigned a 
more than stony rigidity. But, as I laid my band upon his shoulder, there came a strong shudder 
over his frame ; a sickly smile quivered about his lips; and I saw that he spoke in a low, hurried, and 
S^bbering murmur, as if unconscious of my presence. Bending closely over his person, I at length 
drank in the hideous import of his words. 

''Not hear iti — ^yes, I hear it, and have heard it Long — long— long— many minutes, many 
3unuB, many days, have I heard it — ^yet I dared not— oh, pity me, miserable wretch that I am ! — I 
•dared not— 7 dared not speak ! We have put her living in the tomb / Said I not that my senses 
'men acute 1 — ^I now tell you that I heard her first feeble movements in the hollow icofiin. I heard 
ibem — many, many days ago— yet I dared not — / dared not apeak / And now — to-night — Ethel* 
TtA — ha ! ha ! — ^the breaking of the hermit's door, and the death-cry of the dragon, and the clangor 
49f the shield — say, rather, the rending of the coffin, and the giating of the iron hinges, and her 
struggles within the coppered archway of the vault ! Oh whither shall I fly ? Will she not be 
iMie anon 1 Is she not huirying to upbraid me for my haste 1 Have I not heard her footsteps on 
the stair ? Do I not distinguish that heavy and hoirible beating of her heart 1 Madman !" — here 
lie sprung violently to his feet, and shrieked out his syllables, as if in the effort be were giving up 
liis soul — *^ Madman ! / tett you thai she now ttanda without the door /" 

As if in the superhuman energy of his utterance there had been found the potency of a spell — 
HbB huge antique pannels to which the speaker pointed, threw slowly back, upon the instant, their 
]M>nderous and ebony jaws. It was the work of the rushing gust — but then without those doois there 
did stand the lofty and enshrouded figure of the lady Madeline of Usher. There was blood upon 
her white robes, and the evidence of some Hiter struggle upon every portion of her emaciated frame. 
For a moment she remained tiembling and reeling to and fro upon the threshold — ^then, with a low 
moaning cry, fell heavily inward upon the person of her brother, and in her horrible and now final 
death-agonies, bore him to the floor a corpse, and a victim to the ienora he had dreaded. 

Prom that chamber, and from that mansion, I fled aghast The sUnrm was still abroad' in all its 
wrath as I found myself crossing the old causeway. Suddenly there shot along the path a wild light, 
and I turned to see whence a gleam so unusual could have issued — for the vast house end its flh«- 
iows were alone behind me. The radiance was that of the full, setting, and blood-red moon, which 
now shone vividly through that once barely-discernible fissure, of which I have before spoken, ss 
«xtending from the roof of the building, in a zig-zag direction, to the base. While I gazed, this 
Ussure rapidly widened — there came a fierce breath of the whirlwind — the entire orb of the sal^llito 
Imnt at once upon my sight — my brain reeled as I saw the mighty walls rushing asunder — there 
was a long tumultuous shouting sound like the voice of a thousand water»-7«nd the deep and dank 
tarn at my feet dosed sullenly and silently over the fiagments of the « House of Usher" 

Niate^— The ballad of « The Haunted Palace," introduced in this tale, was published aepaiately, 
months ago, in the Baltimore ''Museom/' 
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DISCOVERY OF AMERICA BY THE NORTHMEN 

IN THE TENTH CENTURY. 



BT HALL GBAVSeSVT, r H I L AS B L F H I A . 



Wa mippoiie that many peraoni will be greatly mortified to learn that America wai diMovered aa 
eariy aa the tenth century, which ia eeveral centuries previous to its discovery hy ColumbuA. Hie 
frme ia held so sacred by a large portion of mankind that obstacles are thrown in the way of «iy at" 
tempt to prove that it was viaited long before his bnth. 

We by no means wish to lessen the glory acquired by Columbus in his perilous voyage; for wo 
bave no reason to suppose that he availed himself of any information respecting the prior discovery. 
It is trae that he visited Iceland in the eaily part of his life, and it is probable that he made himself 
acquainted with the western discoveries of the Northmen. But his own famous voyage was made 
in quest of India ; and that he had no reason to suppose them to have discovered the land he was in 
aeaich of, is sufficiently apparent from his never having mentioned their discoveries to the soveieigna 
whose patronage he sought Had he thought this to be the case, be could have told the sovereigns 
who considered his scheme aa visionary, that the country had already been discovered by the North- 
men ; and that he, having visited Iceland in his youth, had made himself perfectly acquainted widi 
their discoveries, and had no doubt, in his own mind, of being able to reach this country. This 
would have been the most powexful motive he could have brought forward for making the attempt; 
«iid it is very probable, hsd he mentioned it to any of the soveieigns by whom his proposal was re- 
jected, that they, having proof that there really existed a country in the west, would have immediately 
lent him their aasistance for the advancement of his design. 

But we have every reason to suppose that America might have been discovered by the Northmen, 
«ven if there were no records to prove it. These people, who were natives of Norway, Sweden, Deii- 
maik, and some of the other northern countries of Europe, were the great navigators of their age. 
Their fleets covered most*of the seas by which Europe is sunounded ; they had made conquests in 
Scotland, England, and some other countries, and some of their vessels had sailed through the strait 
of Gibraltar, visited Marseilles in the reign of the emperor Charlemagne, and spread over the whole 
eoast of the Mediterranean. That they discovered and colonized Iceland and Greenland before the 
period of their alleged discovery of America, is a matter of undoubted history. Now there is no reason 
to suppose that the Northmen, who had sailed so far as the Mediterreanean, would have hesitated to 
croas the strait which aeparated Greenland from America, being only about two hundred milea in 
Imadth. 

Having finished these pi^minaiy observationa, we will now give a brief account of the voyagca 
made to America by the Northmen in the tenth century. We derive our information on this sulv 
ject principally from a work entitled ** Antiquitates Americanae," which has recently been published 
by the Royal Society of Northern Antiquaries at Copenhagen, a society that baa devoted itself to the 
lask of rescuing from oblivion the accounts of the early discoveries of the Northmen, which have re- 
main9d in the hands of the Vcelandere, who had made a respectable progress in literature at the period 
of the discovery, and are known to have maintained a high literary character ever since. The leooida 
iStivm preserved by the Icelandera have always been respected by them as authentic, and have pio- 
ciaely the aame degree of authority with iheir other national records. They have been comparatively 
neglected by the historiana of the south of Europe from a variety of causes, among which it is snfilt 
cient to enumerate the isolated condition of the Icelanders, their small inteicourse with the rest of 
Europe, the difiiculty of theb language, the want of inclination among the historiana to publish any 
thing that would derogate from the fune acquired by Columboa, and more than all from the claim 
of the Icelandera to the discovery of America having been confounded with other daima which hid 
nally no foundation in truth. 

It appeara from these Icelandic Teoords as well as from some othen which have been oonaideiedaf 
aothentic, that the Northmen, who still maintained their enterprising character, ahortly after thdr 
diecoee iy of loeland, visited Greenland by croasing a narrow strait of one hundred and fifty-eigiit 
myes in width, and formed settlemeota on ita western coast The nmaina of these settlements, soch 
aa honaea, churches, etc., ara visible at the present day. Voyagea were now not onfrequcntly made 
from Iceland to Greenland, in the course of one of which, the ship was carried by conttaiy winds to 
Am coaat of Labrador. This ftct la thoa namled bj theii historiana. 
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Among the persons who followed Eiic the Red to Greenland, in 986, was Heriulf Bardaon, who 
established himself at Heriulfsnes. He had a son, named Biame, who at that time was on a distant 
trading voyage ; having finished his business, he feturned to Iceland, but finding that his father had 
departed for Greenland, he resolved to go and seek him. He set sail, but encountered northerly 
winds, by which he was canied from his course, and knew not wheie he was. When the weather 
cleared up, be saw a land covered with wood, and having many small hills upon it. As this land did 
not correspond with the description of Greenland, he continued sailing for some time, when he again 
discovered land the appearance of which was similar to the uuier. He again stood out to sea, and in 
a few days arrived safely at Heriulfsnes in Greenland. 

In the year 994, Biarne visited Eric, earl of Norway, and told him of the lands he had discovered. 
He then returned to Greenland and sold his ship to Leif, a son of Eric, who manned it with thirty - 
five men. They began their voyage in the year 1000, and first discovered the land whicii Biame 
had last seen. They cast their anchors and went on shore to seek for some vegetables ; but finding 
none, and the shore being covered with slate, they named it Hellu-Land, (Slate Land.) They again 
set sail, and discovered another shore, on which they also landed. The country was level and covered 
with woods ; and they therefore called it Maikiand, (Woodland.) Thay sailed firom (hia island in a 
AOitheasterly direction, and in two days came again in sight of land. They passed «a island whieh 
by east of the mainland, and went on shore at the mouth of a river. They brought the ibi|> thiMgh 
Iha tiver kito the lake in which it rose, whore the/ cast anchor. Daterinining to pass the winter 
there, they constructed themselves several large houses. Aflsr they were fiaidbed» Leif dividid his 
inen into two parties, one of which was to remain to guard the h0iJM% while the oihor nude antll 
illdttxMonft into the country ; he had ordered this party to go no Jbrthoi than that thoy oonU ralufn 
1ft ^ eomse of the evening of the same day. One day, a German^ named Tjfikiv, WM ifiisdng. 
Leif With ft small putty went in search of him ; but they had not gone far htion thejr iMt him oaniilg 
tOWftrds them. Leif inquired where he had been. He aaswer^ : «< I did not go mack tethtM, fat 
I IMivD a discovery to acquaint you with { t have found vines sad grapes.** The partj had n«w tsro 
Meuimtfons, ah., to heW limber for loading the ship, and to gatbei grajpes. With tfacM last llMy 
Iwided the ehip^s long boat They called this countiy Vinhmd, ( Viaeiand,) oa aocouat of tha vines 
Whitih they found thete. Tn the spring they set sail, and arrived safe at GieenUnd. 

After Wf s return to Greenland, his voyage to Vineland bcoame a siiljact of fira^vant 0oiiv«na- 
ticm. Thorwatd, his brother, thinking the country had not been sufliciantly axplersdi reioi^t^ ¥> 
ftf it ft tiflh. Me aceordingly borrowed Leif s Aip, and set sail ui 1002. He airived at Ijeifrboalh 
m Vint^nd, where he passed the winter, tn the next spring* he sent k small party in the riiip's 
long boat on a voyage of discovery soQthwardft. The country was very beautiful; but they ODuld 
diiiwui ho trae^ft of ni«h, excepting on a small island to the westward* where thay fouad ft woodaD 
ilMd. The^ did Mi retutn until fall. Thomald left this place in the sftmmer of 1004, ftad pftMid 
ft facadlMid whMi, fforit itH fofm, he called Kial-ar-nes, (Reel Cape.) They then sailed afo^ like 
ftafttsni CQftst idf th« Island to d ^hnnontot v where they landed. When about lo go on board Uiijr 
iKieoviATDd thrae hilloeks, artd oil going to them, they found three canoes, under each of whioh WKe 
Ibtfte Beqoittiacit x ^ty killed ct^t of them, but the ninth made his escape. He rctiimed with a 
gresft ttftltiliide ofhik (*ooTittyttieh ftota the interior of the bay. The Esquimaux disc^scrged Ibsir 
ftVfOWft ftt the tiutopeans (bt some timb and then retired. Thorwald was mortally wounded with <me 
of iMr ftk'inwis ftnd feeliftg thitt he could not long survive, he charged his companions to bory him 
on liie pmuiontory, wHh li crass at his head, and another at his feet, and to call the place Kmm-*- 
neas, (Cross Cape.) They did as he had ordered them, and passed the winter there ; in thft epcing 
ikmf retattitod lo OMtnlttiid, and ga^e an account of their voyage to Leif. 

T lnilB ftBin» &tie*ft third son, ih attempting to proceed to Vineland to bring away his brother's bod^, 
w^ UMfted about upon the ociian ddting the whole summer, and knew not where he was driven : bttt 
«iilf m the Winter, hto {AtiMi iA one of the western settlements of Greenland, where he died. His 
wile, Oiidfida, who httd aceoitapanied him in this voyage, returned te firicsford the ibUflrwing spfinf . 

In th« MtfltfMk ef 1006, thete arrived in Gieenland two ships from Iceland ; one was oolinnafMM 
by Karlift^e^ ttie othet by Btone Orimolfson and Thorhall Gamlason. t>a[kig the wintar Karlsete 
Wfts na^rtod to OudHda. In the fellowinf spring an expedition was fitted oat, consisting of thiOe 
4hi|M Hid one hulidted and sixty men. They first landed at Hetlu-Land, and two days afttrwanis 
ttoy «aift« to Maflthlhd. a coutitty coveted with woods. Leaving this, and sailing in a soiilhwoslfliigr 
difoetioilt they came to iQal-at-nea, which was covered with sands and trackless linails. Goidg 
iMWiirA tllfey f«PUnd Wingial inh«tsi. Ther« were two Scots among the partjr> who wara veiy owiA «f 
iwl. Th49«o WMe fmt on t^oT6 and told lo proceed in a southwest directiock Ailer the lapoa of 
Ibfteo dfty« they tetufned, btinglfig with them some grapes and ears of wheat Tbsy than oonliliwd 
their course till they came to a fir th at the mouth of which was an island^ past which then Ma ationg 
mm rw t l U i, Thin tafid thoy called tttrautti-ey, (Stream Isle,) and the firth Straum^Fipvir, (tettn 
fMu) ThoriMll ftAd Olgfat Men, llo# went towards the north, in saaTch of ViBolaid» birt woM 
mmn ^ IWi tt fly wiUdstMi \ht coast of Iceland, where they were seised and txoatad $» ftlftvftii The 
iMI oTIto «OttMliy MdM MtMhWatds, aft<l antved at a place where ft river, nsiBg in ft lah% iMpIwi 
fedoliliitlL AlUMttMltti of An tiltrWei^fldvetallafge islands. Tk^ atoiiftdiiitoaMliftoiai 
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called the place H 6p. One morning they saw a large numher of the natives approachmg in canoes. 
These people were very sallow and ill-looking. After gazing at the ship a short time, they rowed 
away to the southwest. Karlsefue and his company erected their dwellings near the bay, where 
they passed the winter. They were early one morning again surprised by some of the natives, who 
imiMditftely fell to tAding with than. While the trade was going <m, a bull belongmgto Karlsefve 
came out of the woods and bellowed loudly. On hearing this, the natives rushed into their boats and 
rowed swiftly away. In the following winter, the natives again came in great numbers, and showed 
signs of hostility. Karlsefue aiv«n«ed agakkst Ibett, add M battle emm«l. The natives had a sort of 
sling with whidi they discharged huge stones among Kailsefue's people, who became terrified, and 
fled in all directions. Frnydisa, a natural daughter of Eric, who was with them, cried out : " How 
can stout men like you fly from these miserable caitifis, whom I thought you could knock down like 
cattle ! If I had only a weapon, I ween I could fight better than you !" They did not listen to her 
words, but continued their flight She endeavored to keep up with them but was not able ; she, 
however, followed them into the woods, where she found the dead body of Thorbrand Snorraso% 
wftos» swtffd Wta tying by his side. This she picked up, and, uncoverivg her breast, struck it with 
the naked sword. At this sight the natives became tenlfied and fTed to their canoes. Karlsefue 
now determined to leave this country, and having left part of his crew at Vineland, he sailed towards 
Greenland : on his way thither he stopped at Markland, where he met with five Esquimaux. The 
crew seized two of them, (boys,) whom they carried with them to Eiicsford, in Greenland, where 
they arrived in safety. 

In the summer of 1011 another voyage was fitted out lor Vindatid. The ship belonged to two 
brothers, Helge and Finubogro, who entered into the agreement with Freydisa, that they should share 
equally all the profits with hsi. A coldness arose between them and Freydisa, owing to her having 
introduced more men into the ship than was agreed upon ; and a short time after, Freydisa prevailed 
on her husband to massacre the two brothers snd tlieir M\tmtm» Atmsf tbe perpetration of this base 
deed they returned to Greenland about the thne that Kavls^ue WtSMa^y to sail for Norway, (1013.) 
He set sail, spent the following winter tifere, andF i» l^M weift M' leelflMld, where he purchased an 
estate, on which he resided during the renueadier of his Bl«# A numnous and illustrious family 
descended from him, among whom we im^ m Bf rthw tbv bMMp Thefleft Kunolfson. It is probable 
that the account of Uie voyages here mentioned was originally compiled by him. 

The particular places discovered and visited by the Northmen have been satisfactorily ascertained. 
Hellu-Land is the same vrith Newfoundland ; Markland, with Nova Scotia. Vinland is Nantucket; 
Kialames, Cape Cod; The Straum Fiordr, Buzzards Bay. Straum-ey it, Martha's Vineyard; 
Kross-arDess, Gurnet Peiai; and H 6p, As country through which the Taunton rivei flows. 
W Such weie the discoveries and settlements of the Northmen in America in the tenth and' elefenth 
centuries. They were at firet driven there by accident ; but allerwards repeatedly visited it, uA 
formed sevend settlements on the coaster The q^uestion may now arise, if there weie, rsaUy oelonie* 
in America, why were they abandoned! We say in the first place, that they weie abaiiiteBcd'be« 
cause the colonies in Greenlaiidy from which they received their supplies of food, clbthkig, etc, wet^ 
abandeaed; and secoiklly, because the Northmen had settled themselves in the southern parte oC 
Europe, and now^ being in a better conntiy, they fek no inclination to hazard such distant and 
dangerous voyages,, since they had net the aid of the mariner's compass^ which was net invented tiO 
sone centuries after these events had taken plaee. 
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high, 

We deeior it the pathway ef gloty and ligkt 
Anddu seense that she snilee e«^iUam'<lhy her 

Leak fUnrlfau when tiny wew tMi^*dik^ the 
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A RUMMAGE IN MY OLD BUREAU 

BY A NONAGENARIAN. 



BT WILLIAM S. BURTOIT. 



[Exlraeied, by permiation of the Pubitahers, Messrs, Carey and Harty from the forthcoming \ 
lume of the " Literary Souvenir"] 



Thoafph now this gnin«<l ftce of mine be hid 
In Mp-consuniing winter's drizzkfd mow. 
And tU die conduiu of my life froze up ; 
Tet bath ray night uf lift- some memory. 
My wwthig lamp lome fkding glimmer kft. 

Skmktpeare, 

Out apon time! it will leave no more 

Of the thinn to come than the things before 1 

Out upon time ! who for erer will have 

But enough of the Mtft for the future to griere 

O'br that which hath betm, and o'er that which mtut be : 

What we have wen, our tons shall tee ; 

Remnant! of things that have paned awar. 

Fragments of stone reaied by creauira of clay. 

Byrm, 



NoTHiKO annoys me, in my enforced removal from the home of my childhood, so much as the 
dilapidated state of an old bureau, which is positively too shattered by the knocks of ** the scythe 
Ban" to admit the possibility of another transplantation in a state of entirety. It is indeed a vene- 
rable relic, and has been the repository of the secrets of our fiimily for a century of twelvemonths. 
My father's parent, the formal dispenser of colonial law, secured in one of its secret drawers his pa- 
tent of appointment, graced with the kingly signature of the second George. My father placed 
within its pigeon holes the sage records of his comrades, the rebellious colonists, who threw off the 
Ibul yoke of dependence upon the magnates of a distant land, and gave liberty to their fellow men. 

I love this antique piece of furniture like a thing of positive life. It has been an old friend to me, 
in whose bosom I have deposited many a strange matter ; and the withdrawal of its contents will 
bring back the recollection of bye-gone days, with all their burning thoughts, and the exploded chi- 
meras of that false prophet, hope. I shall again bdiold, in my mind*s eye, the old ^miliar faces of 
my buried friends — and foes. I shall again live over the painful events of my long, long life, and 
open the sluices of my age-clogged, tide-worn heart— -for there are some few matters in the recesses 
of that old bureau which I cannot leave to be desecrated by the workman's touch. 

How the rust has eaten into the works of the lock, and destroyed the action of the hinges ! the 
corroding sand of old Ghronos spares neither man nor metal. Now, the strangely-mixed contents 
of the bureau are before me. The topmost letter of this pile reminds me of a painful but salutary 
lesson taught me in my earliest manhood. It Is a cold and caustic acknowledgment of a written 
apology which my stem but honest parent insisted that I should send to a young lady, who, having 
refused my addresses, had been subsequently slightly spoken of by me, in the silliness of my revenge. 
My apology, ample in its regrets and confessions, was published at my father's express desire.— 
« Scandal,*' said he, " is the living emblem of a low and narrow mind. Its practice depraves &• 
heart and degrades the man." I have never forgotten the sterling beauty of that simple truth. 

This golden toy — ^this gaudily-embossed box — ^was presented to me by various of my fellow citi- 
lens, as an. acknowledgment of my services in obtaining from the state-government, a charter for an 
institution which lasted but a year or two, and resulted in heavy mortification and pecuniary loos. 
This establishment was to afford invaluable blessings to society — at least, so said the prospectus, and 
the members of the sUte legislature had the phrase stereotyped for general use. Every trace of its 
ndstenoe has passed away, excepting the dull inscription on the lid of my presented box. 

In die golden interior of this box, a fitting oofifer for a priceless relic, lies a ringlet of a lady's hair. 
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It belonged to my affianced — nay, roy wedded bride. She was the chosen object of my heart'is best 
love, and beautiful as the highc&t-wrought imaginings of a young lover could desire. On the mom* 
ing of our wedding day, we embarked on board ^ sloop bound for her father's residence on the Hud- 
son's bank. There were no steamboats then, to render positive the certainty of a safe and speedy 
trip ; the slow crafl worked its devious way along the windings of the river, and was unable, if iba 
wind lulled, to stem the downward cuirent of the mountain stream. On this day, the day of my 
wedded bliss, I cared not for the dull drifting of our sloop ; my young wife stood upon the smalt 
deck of the vessel, and leaned her head upon my shoulder, as I pointed out to her the various scenic 
beauties of the water and the wold. A puff of wind gushed down the hill side, and rippled the 
river's face. It was the breath of God, and spoke of death. The sloop was blown upon its beam 
ends, and we were precipitated into the stream. A spar struck my bride upon her head — she sank 
almost within my grasp. Hours elapsed before her corse was given to my care. I received my 
young and lovely wife, with the slime of the river's bed upon her bridal vestments ; her beauteous 
&ce was disfigured by the death blow, and the marks of the foul drag-hook were imprinted on her 
limbs. I kissed her honey lips, and cutting a ringlet from her blood-stained brow, consigned her to 
the grave's fiist keep. Three score and ten winters have shed their snows since my widowed heart 
grieved at the death of its mistress — other ties and affections have occupied my mind, and I have 
subsequently known the pangs of wo in all its thousand grades — but never felt an agony to equal 
that with which I mourned my virgin brido*s decease. 

Ha ! here is the honored autograph of Washington appended to a letter, thanking me for the ex- 
ecution of certain orders entrusted to my care, during the perilous times of the war-doings in Penn- 
sylvania. I well remember the pride with which I handed the memorial of my well-doing to my 
brother officers, and the hearty nature of their honest congratulations. I rode thirty miles to exhibit 
my beloved chief's commendation to my venerable parents; the snow was on the ground, and the 
enemy's videttes scoured the line of country through which I passed. But I defied all difficulties^ 
and with a light heart and a trusty steed, achieved the end of my journey in safety. Ah f even 
now, methinks I see the tears that coursed down the furrows in my mother's cheeks, as she listened 
to my recital of the dangers I had overcome. Methinks I feel the firm pressure of my fiither's hand^ 
as, with a trembling voice, he read aloud the commendations of our country's warrior, and exuhed 
in the praises bestowed upon his patriot boy ! 

How confusedly the mementos of the past incidents of life present themselves to notice f Here 
aie two letters of invitation from persons of extremest oppodtion — ^the small envelope contains • 
note on delicate tinted paper from Mrs. Madison, politely requesting my late wife to honor the Re- 
sident's soirdes with her presence. It would be difficult to conceive a greater perfection of erijoyment 
than that affi>rded by those elegant assemblies. The other letter, bulky and buriy, is in the hand- 
writing of Knyphausen, the general of the Hessian force, which, adjunctive to the British, occupied 
Philadelphia in 1777-8. The conductors of the celebrated Meschianza, a fete* given by the officers 
of the British army to their commander-in-chief. Sir William Howe, previous to the surrender of his 
authority into the hands of Sir Henry Clinton, had invited the principal belles of the city to partake 
the mumming glories of the carnival-like procession and display. To the shame of the sex be it 
said, that many of the daughters of the first families in Philadelphia were unable to resist the temp- 
tation, and, donning romantic and stage-made dresses, joined the enemies of their country in doing 
homage to the hostile chief, who then held violent possession of our native city. My sister, a lovely 
ghrl, some ten years younger than myself, had attracted the attentions of more than one of the gal* 
lant officers belonging to the British force. Greneral Knyphausen, who, from his politeness to the 
American citizens, had made himself a favorite in all circles, addressed to my sister a pressing invi- 
tation to become one of " the Fair Damsels of the Blended Rose," who, in foreign attire, were to 
preside oiver the destinies of the combatants in the tilt or tourney. The General also requested per- 
mission to dedicate his sword to her beauty, and be recognised as her champion in the fight My 
sister, unadvised, returned the General's letter with a polite assurance that he must have misdirected 
it ; it was impossible that he could imagine her so basely-muided as to bend the knee submissively 
to him who was hoetilely ravaging her native land, or wish success even to the sportive eflibrts of the 
sword which had been raised against the lives of her dearest friends. Knyphausen's answer is be* 
finre me. He gallantly compliments the lady's patriotism, but laments the severity of its practice, 
although he acknowledges the correctness of her reasoning. 

The son of this same Knyphausen excited the laughter of the European magnates by assiuning'y 
at the congress of sovereigns at Aix-la-Chapelle, the airs and state of an independent prince. The 
name of Knyphausen, or Kniephausen, is derived from a small castle in a German duchy ; some 
half dozen houses and about fifty inhabitants, comprise the feudalities of this petty lordship ; the 
title of which is now in abeyance, by order of the German diet, in consequence of the late owner 
having joined the Holy Alliance. 

In the centre compartment of the old bureau is a drinking cup formed of the skult of a New Zea- 
and wanioTy and presented to me by my son, as the only thing rescued from the insatiate wawe 
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when ihipvnrecked on a reef off the Florida Keys. The gallant TesMly with all its woild o€ weaHh, 
sunk to the bottom, and gave forth no portion of ita richea to the aurrWoia of the deaobrte and help- 
leas crew ; who, by the boat*i help, had cloateied on a small but rocky ialand, and wondered to what 
9Dd their Uvea had been preserved. After two days and nighta of huagar and snapenae, dwy waiv 
relieved by the rough humanity of a Gulf wrecker, who freif^ted bis rickety bsodt vrilk a cargo of 
destitute sailors, from whom it was impossible to obtain either payment or reward. But die old Al- 
low gave up his stores to the starving mariners, and succeeded in landing them in safety at Hsvaoa 
Aa my son was quilting the reef, he observed the skuU cup in one of the clefts of a joefc, by the wi^ 
tar side, wherein it had been driven by the action of the waves. He picked up th« only ansiabte 
token of the wreck, and preserved it during his paasage home. It had been a choice utensil with 
the drowned captain of the wrecked vessel, who used to dedate that he had seen the body of the 
owner of the skuU devoured by his conquerors, the inhabitants of a South Sea Ishmd. He, theesp^ 
tain, had made the usual conoliatory presents to the chief of the cannibak, and, in retmn, reosi^eA 
the cranium of the latest victim, as a token of peace and good wilL 

The cup, or skull, contains a strange assemblage ef articlea : they are the unwritten pages of ay 
son's lifb-~end death. He was my only child. I wedded his mother at an age when the paaatoaa 
of youth no k>nger exercise deqx>tic sway. But I loved her with a tenderness that ensued felicity. 
We adored our child with a reverence scarcely human ; hia early fate broke his mother's hsar t si i e 
died, clasping this locket which contains a curl of hi* golden hav, cut on the first annivensiy of hia 
birdi. 

Here is a silver chain and boatswain's whistle; it was the gift of a giateliil sailor wfaeae life had 
been saved by my son, then a Budshipman aboard one of the frigates forming part of the fiist Ani«- 
lican squadron, which put to sea three days after the dedaraiiott of war between Great Britain and 
thn United States, in June, 1812. During a heavy squall, a beatswain'a nutle feU overboard; mf 
aoa, catching one of the sheet* in his grasp, jnmped over the ship^s side with such eeleritf that he- 
had firm hold of the man before ha entered the vseaeFs vrahes. Whiiet swimming tswaida tiM sailsr, 
my son twisted the end of the rc^ round his left asm ; there was coDsiisiable wny on the frigsMv 
and whan the rope had ran out its length, tha feace sod snddsnnsss of the shock fareha my boy^a 
ani--httt 1m held on ta the sinking msB^ and, ^riMn ths veasal waa hove to, they were baiated abovd ; 
the mate snnoeiassi and my son with hia bsoksn lanhhaagn^ uaaleaaby hia side. 

The seaman soon recovered, and his gratitude towardh the pasaafver oi has life eshflMfcsd itself in 
positive devotion to hia weUare. A few vweka' cssifinensnl waa neoassarf to the welMuatlBBg of 
Sie broken bone ; the heatswain'a mate attended hia patient withanreawHingaaBdnity end hiudnsan 
Thahereie. nature of the act, and the quiet cndneance of the ageny which neoaasreily aoeom^niiA 
tka contimied strain upon the fractured limb, rendered the yomig midshipman a fe^varite both wiil 
the oflicers and men* His bravery was afterwards ezhifaited m one of the aevere eonficU wfaioh 
base placed the name of the frigate on a conspicuooa page of our naval faistoiy. He retnmsd to 
port with the reputation of a hero, and partic^ated largely in the compliments bestowed upon the 
defendecs of the stara and the stripes. 

The boatswain's mate, obtaining a few days' leave of absence, journeyed from Boston to Phila- 
delphia, fer the purpose of easing his gr&te&l hsart by detailing to the parents of his preserver tfaa 
meana of his deliverance from a sea grave. Methinks^ even now, I see the rough sailor recaptuhiF 
ting bo his delighted auditoia the minute particulara of the fell and rescue. His thick bushy whiA- 
«E8 encircled a daA weathet4)eaten faee ; hk sailor's shirt appeased in duck folds between his jachi* 
and trousers ; a small tarpaohn hat waa placed beneath his chair ; his conveiaation was interlasded 
with sea slang and horrible oaths, and he squirted tobacco jnioe over the bright dog irons and poli^ 
ed mantslrsidea. Yet a more welcome visiter navet sat upon our hearth— fer he talked, wiA Isew 
and reverenoe> of our darling son. 

When he rose to depart, I pressed on him the hoapttafities of the ni^it, bat in vaan. His pufpmr 
waa aocompUshed,. and he started instMtiy on his return to his ship. I ofliwsd him soma iiiiiaiHiy 
nssistanro on his journey ; his small eyes guttered as he answered^ 

" No, no, master. I made sail here to tell yon what I knew your son wouldn't tsU hiioMlf. I 
know'd that it ana impessible that the parents of sidi a shipshape craft as he eoakfai't do na Ina 
nor love him, and I wanted you to lam as he v^as warth loving. I didn't want to- make your i 
bar fer the waike t 
him as saved my 1 

ta look axter him 1 , 

goir nothing worth your having aa a keepsake front ma, ma'am, escept my chain and whistle* Pleasa 
heap it, to think of him what lo^es your son as much sa you do. I can gat another from the patnr.'* 
So saying, he threw his cmly ornament around the neck a£ my wife, and, with a low bow,. anJ m 
hitch at his trousera, started for the door. 

At one of the fetes given in honor of the frigate's victory, my son daneed with a youn^ My, tna 
daughter ef one of the chiefest merchanta in New York. She was lively, handsome, end fascina- 
ting^ and soon enchained her pMtner in her toalsu FhMidef heccaptt»e,.she]aataMadf earto^ 
faadassevsvatiansy and ul a few days^ I received intelliganne of their nmrri agar Tha news i" *~ 



nd I wanted you to lam as he vnm warth lovmg. 1 didn't want to-maae your nm^ 
I of a supply of beef and biskit, but I didn't object to a can of flip vrith thefathor <€ 
ly life. Good bye, ma'am. Don't you bo afraid of your sen's safety ; he's got ma 
m now, and I means to keep atween bun and ill-lucfc, if it frdls ui my watch. I haa't 
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me as with a blight : I had no fault to find with the object of his choice, for she was rich, weU-bom, 
and highly educated — ^but I dreaded evil, though I knew not whj. I reprehended my son for his 
hasty proceeding — for not consulting with his parents, or even acquainting them with his intentions 
till diey had been effected. He pleaded haste — the force of love — the dread of being ordered in- 
stantly to sea — and the probability of losing the object of his affections. His doting mother accord- 
ed him her forgiveness, and interceded with me in his behalf. In a few days, the young husband 
and his girlish wife were domesticated beneath our roof. 

The frigate's repairs were soon completed, and she was again under sailing orders. My son flew 
to his station, leaving his bride, in strong hysterics, reclining in her mother's aims. I saw nothing 
of her during the absence of my son, and she neglected to answer out letters. . Rumor, with its mys- 
terious knowledge of unseen events and thousand means of propagation, spoke lightly of her con- 
duct, and hinted at the general levity of her behavior in society at New York, but I was unable to 
collect any positive evidence of impropriety. The presentiment of coming evil grew stronger with- 
in me, and but a short time elapsed before my worst anticipations were fulfilled. 

Again did victory sit upon the prow of the noble frigate, and again did my son nobly bear his 
share of the danger and Uie glory of the cruize. On his return to port, he hastened to the arms of 
his wife, but found her not. She was from home, but her parents could not assign the place of her 
sojourn, nor the name of the family to whom the pretended visit was being paid. It was impossible 
to silence the mouths of the many ; my son found his young wife in a neighboring village, residing, 
under a false name, beneath the same roof with a married man — a fellow notorious for his unprinci- 
pled gallantries and shameless desertion of his victims. The husband demanded reparation for the 
injury committed upon his honor : the seducer sneered at his impetuosity, and declared that the lady 
was not worth fighting for, as he had merely offered her a little consolation in her husband's absence, 
who was now most heartily welcome to his wife again. A violent blow stopped the current of the 
heartless ruffian's impudence. It was impossible for him to submit to this public insult, and an im- 
mediate meeting was demanded. In one hour, my heart-stricken boy had fallen a victim to the skill 
and coolness of the practised duellist ; the bullet passed into his body, severely injuring the spine in 
its passage. He died, in bloody agon;, writhing on the ground like a hurt snake. His honorable 
murderer gazed upon the death {Mings of his antagonist with unabashed effrontery ; and when the 
last struggle had taken place, he sent his ofificiating friend to the lady, with his respects, and as he 
was about departing from that neighborhood, he wished to know if she intended to bear liim com- 
pany. In a few months, she died while giving biith to a dead child«— the fruit of her illicit amour. 

Here, at the bottom of the skull of the cannibal, is the murderer's bullet, extracted from the body 
of my son. A shred of blue cloth, a portion of his coat, still adheres to the flattened lead, as it was 
forced into the wounds— but the blood of my child has altered its original tint. 

I have mentioned his mother's death as the result of the fate of her beloved boy. The boatswain's 
mate never forgave himself for neglecting to guard over the welfare of his preserver. He swore 
eternal vengeance, and made anxious inquiries as to the whereabouts of the seducer, but without ef- 
fect Shortly after the termination of the war, the sailor heard that the murderer had joined the 
army, and was quartered at New Orleans. He instantly undertook the long and perilous journey, 
and on his arrival there, found that his information was correct. The ruffian was pointed out while 
he was walking on the Levee — the sailor struck him a violent blow with his fist, and bade him re- 
member Lieutenant . The ofiiicer rose, and as the other was again rushing at him, buried his 

bowie knife in the seaman's breast 

The seducer still lives; he associates with men of mark and public estimation, and is accounted 
an honorable man. Twice lately has my sight been blasted by his smiling visage in the open streets. 
His presence checks the very current of my blood ; and while the direst craving for revenge dilates 
my heart, I feel my impotence, and curse my failing age. My wife's death, my son's blood, the 
slaughter of the brave seaman, and the untimely fate of the infatuated girl — all — all — rest upon hitf 
soul — and yet he smiles ! he revels in the graces of fortune, and enjoys the esteem of all mankind. 
The world goes well with him — but I am childless — ^wifeless — ^friendless — and yet I have not sinned ! 
• •••••• 

Here, in this pigeon-hole, are some singular papers, worthy a longer preservation. Here is the 
certificate of my registry amongst the members of the Queen Charlotte Fire Company of Philadel- 
phia, some half dozen years before the final rupture between the colonies and the mother country. 
In those days, the most aristocratic families deemed it their duty to attend to the care of the various 
engines, and their attendant hooks, buckets, and ladders. I doubt much if the whole of the present 
race of tight-coated and tight-strapped dandies, with their effeminate lispings and conceited strut 
could have dragged one of our lude and heavy fire machines along the rough unpaved ground-— or 
have mustered sufficient strength of mind and energy of purpose to have framed and issued the De- 
claration of Independence. 

Here is a letter from Dr. Franklin to my father, with the details of an improved lightning rod, In- 
vented by the philosopher, and afterwards placed, under his directions, upon our country house In 
Bhippen street Here, too, is the first number of the first magazine ever printed in America, called 
<<The General Magazine and Monthly Chronicle for the Brituih Plantations in America. By fien- 
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jamin Frmklin. Januaiy, 1741." On the cover, my father's name is written in a strange cramped 
hand, with this addition — <* from his friend B. F., who desires a sincere opinion." The poor stata- 
of the printing and the coarseness of the paper present a striking contrast to the elegant periodicals 
of the present day. 

Here are letters on law matters from Aaron Burr, to whose name the stigma of trearon has been 
attached for attempting tKat which has conferred glory upon the heroes of Texas and Canada. 

Here are two miniatures, each depicting a lovely and a youthful face, which, in its day, has been 
the object of my love — but the emotions which they excited in my heart were of the opposite de- 
grees of passion — the boy's senseless adoration of the pretty face of his first sweetheart, and the- 
calm fondness of a brother for the sisterly companion of his declining age. 

Eliza H , « my boyhood's love," was a lively girl, but some few years my senior. She was 

the daughter of one of the first citizens of Philadelphia, who boasted that his fii^ex's father assisted 
William Penn from the boat, when he first placed his foot upon the Delaware shore. Eliza was ar 
mad ooqu<itte— a romp, who playfully robbed you of your heart, and when, in sober earnestness, 
you pressed your suit, amused herself by laughing at the agonies of her victim, and wondering at 
his presumptuous boldness. I was fearfully in love with her, and at one time believed that I had 
inspired her with a reciprocal passion ; but when I ventured upon a declaration, she laughed with 
unrestrained heartiness at " the boy's assurance," and thieatened to have roe whipped if I mention- 
ed love again. My wounded pride cured my love, upon the principle of counter-irritation. Eliza 
married a Quaker residing in New Jersey, became the mother of numerous childien, and died, about 
thirty years since, a withered toothless dame. 

My sister, the subject of the other miniature, has also passed through the gates of death. We 
saw her married to the man of her heart — she was the mother of three babes — the centre of a de- 
lighted circle of friends. The last visitation of the yellow pestilence removed her and her children 
from that earth which she had assisted to render heavenly. Her husband deeply felt his loss ; he 
neglected his business, and eventually failed. He encouraged a propensity to indulge in the felae 
exdtement of intemperance— a few months finished his career. 

I am now alone — alone in this vnde unfriendly world. I have been twice wedded — ^have been a 
father, rejoicing in the noble bearing of my manly child ; I have proudly gazed upon my sister's pro- 
geny, and traced with a delighted eye the softened likeness of my venerable parent in tho youtbfuf 
lineaments before me. But I am now alone. My acquaintances are of another race of men ; I have 
no fellow-feeling, no community of interests with these creations of yesterday. My habits and 
thoughts are those of a by-gone age. I have outlived the current of the times. 

I. dare not say, with the Indian woman who, having attained an enormous age, had seen, like me, 
all her relations and fiiends committed to the earth — ** I do not die, because God hath forgotten me** 
The painful events with which the Almighty has been pleased to afllict me are evidence that I have 
not been forgotten ; but, in bowing my head to the chastening blow, I anticipate an hereaAer reward 
in the presence of the beloved beings who have been called before me to a state of bliss— ^< for whom 
the Lord loveth, he chasteneth— blessed be the name of the Lord." 



THINGS I LOVE 



BT JOHK HIGKXAK, JB. 



I love to watch the sleeping child, 
A playful, cherub boy — 

The mother's smile of tenderness. 
Her swelling, heavenly joy. 

t love the maiden's dewy eye, 
Her soflly pcncii'd cheek. 

Like flushings of the sun-set hoar 
Upon a snowy peak. 

I love to hear the hoary man 
Repeat his perils o'er — 

And read his shifting book of life, 
A chionicle of yore. 



I love the faintly echoing horn — 
The rushing, bounding chase— 

The fearless leap of huntsmen bold 
Across a chasin place. 

I love to catch, at summer eve. 

The mellow musicnote 
Of merry voices on the lake, 

Where glides the white-winged boat. 

But, more than all, I love my home, 

The lowly, narrow cot — 
I would not barter veith a king, 

A Bteepy, sea-side spot 
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A OHAPTER 



FIELD SPORTS and MANLY PASTIMES. 



BY AN EXPERIENCED PRACTITIONER. 



GYMNASTICS AND GYMNASIA. 



It may "be traly said, that the revival of Gymnastics, so long buried under the ruins of antiquity, 
is one of the greatest advancements yet made in the science of education, and not among the least 
conspicuous improvements of the present enlightened age. Every one who reflects — every one who 
knows anything, knows, and by experience, how intimate a connexion there exists between body 
and mind — how invariably the healthy or sickly temperament of the one influences that of the othei; 
that when the body is strong, healthy, and active, so is the mind cheerful and elastic, and that when 
the former is sickly and diseased, so is the latter languid and depressed. The ancient Greeks and 
Komans understood this; and their education was accordingly directed to the development, not only 
of the mental, but also of the corporeal powers ; and this corporeal branch of education was termed 
Gymnastics. 

The earliest account we have of gymnastic exercises is in Homer's Iliad, book the twenty-thifd, 
in which are described the games celebrated at the funeral of Patroclus. The Grecian gymnastics 
consisted of chariot racing, boxing, wrestling, foot races, drawing the bow, hurling javelins, etc. 

Plato states, that one Herodicus introduced this art into physic ; and Hippocrates, who lived at a 
later period, recommended it; but as physicians did not adopt all the exercises of the gymnastic art, 
it came to be divided between them and the teachers of warlike and athletic exercises, who kept 
schools for the purpose. 

From Greece, gymnastic exercises were, imported into the Roman empire, where the young men 
were exercised in athletic sports in a large plain, by the side of the Tiber, called the Campus Mar* 
tins, or in public schools, termed Gymnasia, or Palestrae ; but as the amusements did not differ ma- 
terially from those in Greece, it is unnecessary to describe them. 

In the middle ages, when education got into the hands, and was at the sole disposal of the monks, 
it is noi surprising that Gymnastics altogether disappeared. The lords of the soil indeed, knights 
and princes, contended at their splendid tilu and tournaments ; but the mass of the people were do- 
graded and enslaved, the more cfl^ctually to administer to the pleasures and the pride of their op- 
pressors. This age of chivalry, as it was termed, passed away however in succeeding ages ; even 
fteae knightly games became extinct, and Gymnastics, gradually losing ground, were at length re- 
duced to the very name, known possibly to some musty philosophers who might have stumbled on 
it in their insane, because indisciiminatc, enthusiasm for whatever might bear the stamp of barba« 
rism or antiquity. 

The nearest approach to the true exercises of the Gymnasium proper, of which we find an ac 
count in any of the British records, is to be met with in the " Sports and Pastimes'* of Joseph Stiutt, 

** Hopping-matches for prizes," he says, <* were occasionally made in the sixteenth century, as wo 
learn from John Hey woode, the epigrammatist. In his Proverbs are the following lines : 

Where wooers boppe in and out, long time may bring 
Him that boppeih best, at last to have the ring — 
— I hoppyiijg without for a ringe of a nuhe. 
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And again, in a play called ' the four P's, by the same author, one of the characteis is directed to 
' hop upon one foot ;' and another says — 

Here were a hopper to hop for the ring." 

Mention is also made of the Ladder-Dance — " so called because the performer stands upon a ladder, 
which he shifls from place to place, and ascends or descends, without losing the equilibiium, or per- 
mitting it to fall." 

In regard to those mere feats of agility and dexterity, for which our tumblers, rope-dancers, and 
circus-riders are now £unous, we meet with enough to prove that they have been at all tiroes prao- 
tised in England, and indeed thioaghout Europe, and many other portions, both of Che civilized and 
uncivilized world ; but the practice of gymnastic exercises, as a system, for the useful purposes of 
invigorating the body and imparting elasticity to the mind, has been only lately revived from anti- 
quity. To Professors Gutsmuths and Jahn, the merit of the discovery and revival of this long lost 
art, — " this relic of an age gone by," — is more particularly due. After a careful examination of the 
structure of the human body, they devised numerous exercises, arranged them in a well adapted se- 
ries, and again restored Gymnastics to something like their former rank and importance. 

It was in Denmark that these exercises were first consideied in a national point of view ; and in 
1803 the number of gymnastic establishments in that country had amounted to fourteen, in which 
three thousand young men were educated. Indeed, on the continent generally, the system spread. 

In many tovnis of Germany and Switzerland, Gymnasia were established. The youth, and even 
grovim men, soon derived more pleasure from exercises which fortified, than from pleasures which 
paralized, the powers of their bodies. By the consciousness of increased vigor, the mind, too, be- 
came powei fully excited, and strove for equal perfection ; and the constant ambition of every pupil 
was to verify in his own instance, the truth of the adage, << Mens sana in corpore tana — A sound 
mind in a healthy body" Even the naturally indolent were irresistibly carried away by the zeal 
of their comrades ; persons, diseased and weakly, recovered their health, for the resuiration of which 
these exercises were possibly the only effectual remedy. The certificates of physicians wherever 
Gymnastics were introduced, concurred as to their healthful tendency, nor were the highest testimo- 
nials from parents and teachers found wanting. Indeed, all young men who cultivated them, were 
acknowledged to have impioved in health and morals, and to have acquired an open, free, and grace- 
ful deportment For many years past, Gymnastics have been introduced into England, and have 
met with decided success. They have been patronized by the government — have been adopted in 
the army ; in the Royal Military, and Naval Schools ; besides the Charter-house, and many private 
establishments. Private Gymnasia, too, have also appeared in various parts of the metropolis, 
and received considerable encouragement. But in order to render Gymnastics generally beneficial, 
and to secure to them a permanent and a national basis, a Public Gymnasium was at length estar 
blished in several parts of London and the environs, for the admission of all persons of character and 
respectability, and on terms as nearly as possible proportioned to their pecuniary abilities. Its con- 
duct and regulation were placed under the management of a society, formed by their own body. 

That such institutions are desirable in large cities, will be obvious to all who reflect on the impoe- 
sibility of persons whose employments are sedentary, attaining, afler the confinement and anxiety of 
the day, a requisite portion of healthful exercise and excitement to recruit and exhilarate the spirit, 
and restore the tone of languid nature. This object, it will be admitted, is not accomplished by the 
dull, monotonous, and even the pernicious practice of listlessly strolling about the streets without a 
definite or a useful iDotive; still less, by dissipating the remnant of their already abused faculties in 
the unhallowed atmosphere of the tavern or the club. To the clerk, this course will but accelerate 
the mischief arising firom eight- oi ten hours* " dry drudgery at the desk's dead wood ;" to the aitizan 
it is not calculated to ensure peaceful slumbers, and to enable him to meet the duties of the morrow 
^ with nerves new-braced and spirits cheered." 

In hypochondriacal, and all other melancholy disorders, people are too apt to acquire the notion, 
that mind alone is concerned ; whereas, the body will usually be found to own at least an equal 
share, if not indeed the original, of the evil. There is a mutual re-action between them, and by lei- 
aening it on one side, you diminish the pain on both. Hypochondria is the name of one of the re- 
gions of the stomach*— a very instructive etymology. The blood of a melancholy man is thick and 
slow ; that of a lively man, clear and quick. A natural conclu«iun therefore, is, that the remedy 
would be found in putting the blood into action. << By ceaseless action all that is, subsists." Ex- 
ercise is the best means of efifecting it, as the impulse given by artificial stimuli is too sudden, the 
effect too transitory, and the cost to nature too great. Plato had so high an opinion of the medici- 
nal powers of exercise for disorders of the mind, that he said it was even a cure for a wounded con- 
acience. 

The want of exercise, says Dr. Blackmore, is a preparatory cause of the gout, and this is war- 
imted by long experience ; for instance, the sedentary lawyer, and the unwearied student who con- 
tinaally converse with their books, and seldom employ themiselves in exercise, thereby often con- 
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tract the gout The sauntering, supine, and oscitant gentleman, by his birth and great possessions, 
exempt from labor and exercise, therefore is entitled to diseases." 

" If much study," says Dr. Cheyno, " be joined to the want of exercise, it becomes then doubly 
prejudicial, and will, if long pursued, luin the strongest constitutions. 

** Hard study never fails to destroy the appetite, and produce all the symptoms already enumera- 
ted, with headaches, vertigoes, costiveness, wind, crudities, apoplexies, and palsy. 

** If inactivity and want of exercise are joined with luxury, the solids become relaxed and weak- 
ened, and the acrimony of the salts and humors gradually increase, then chronical disorders are pro- 
duced, such as gout, erysipelas, rheumatisms, with -all the pains, miseries, and toiments arising in 
this low sunk state of the constitution." 

It is difficult to convince sedentary people, but it is a duty to attempt persuading them, that their 
usual habits waste the spirits, destroy health, and shorten life. Hundreds in each of our large pities 
die every year for want of exercise. 

It is by no means necessary that we should cultivate Gymnastics <* after the manner of the an- 
cients," but only so far as may be requisite to maintain the even tenor of existence. The state of 
society in towns continually imposes obstructions to health, and ofieis inducements to the slothful^ 
in the shape of palliatives, which ultimately increase the " miseries of human life." Exercise is both 
a prevention and a remedy ; but we must not mistake — diligence is not neccssaiily exercise. 

Our ordinary pastimes are now almost all within doors ; those of out progenitors in England were 
more in the open air. They danced on the green in the day-time ; we, if we dance at all, move 
about in warm rooms at night ; and then there are the " late hours," the ** making a toil of pleasure," 
the lying in bed late the next morning, the incapacity to perform duties in consequence of ** recrea- 
tion !" The difference to health is immense^the difference to morals is not less. If reflection be 
troublesome, read the proceedings in courts of justice and then reflect. We have much to unlearn. 




The above Engraving is an accurate representation of 

THE INTERIOR OF MR. BARRETT'S GYMNASIUM, 



WALNUT S.TREET, PHILADELPHIA. 

An institution which has met with decided encouragement, and which, we are happy to add, de- 
serves it. Mr. B. has introduced many improvements upon former plans, in regard to his machinery, 
regulations, and exercises. Some general idea of these latter may be gained from an inspection 
of the engraving. In our next number, we will enter into minute details respecting this and similar 
inBtitotion»^giving an entire code of ** Instructions for Gymnasts." It would be a source of great 
pleasure to us if we could be the means, in any degree, of exciting interest upon a subject which, 
however firivoloiis it may appear, is yet one of so much real importance. 
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TTle Waver ly Novels, with the Author's last Corrections and Additions ; complete in Five VohtmeS" 

Caret/ and Hart, Philadelphia. 

We had occasion to notice the enteTpriee of the above booksellera in our remaiks upon the splendid 
volume of Scott^s works, devoted to his poetry, which issued from their press a few months past ; 
in one book, scarcely more ponderous than the original edition of the Lay of the Last Minstrel, the 
whole of Sir Walter*s poetry is gathered together, including vaiious minor pieces never before pub- 
lished. We have now a continuation of the same glorious edition — the entire « Waverly NovcIb" 
are presented in Five Octavo Volumes ; the author's last corrections and additions are included ; and 
his valuable notes grace the text matter in appropriate relation. The type is clear and sufficiendy 
bold to render its perusal an easy task ; the paper is of the same consistency and whiteness that won 
our admiration in the volume of poetry ; and a well-engraved Steel Likeness, from the original {mc- 
tore by Ncvton,.in Uie possession of Murray the bookseller, gives additional value to the work. We 
have no hesitation in saying that Carey and Hart's edition of Sir Walter Scott's works is the best 
ttbrary and family edition ever printed, either in England or America. 



Fanny, and other Poems. One Volume. Harper and Brothers, New York. 

Mr. Halleck'a muse but seldom condcHcends to flap her wings in the Parnassian atmosphere ; the 
j.».;,;.,'nere, ihertforc\ v>\\h Axio consideration of the wanN of the devotrrn of Apollo, kindly furnish 
».• . i'^ a rfr"*i'i^ n «• *i tor'M»T fluttc'rui^b ui'her erncetui pinions. Wt -lioukl jcjoire to welcome 
A novdlj iroiii ll..- prn ..i iToilcck ; ihrrc ate so few rr'«> pori- .s- ^» . "*•. "!. Uj.it i\fira'uiot allow one 
of the highest of the croft to waste his days "m ease inglorious, " wituuui a \\ord of reproach — and 
this new edition of our favorite <* Fanny" is a mouthful of sweets that makes us wish for a larger 
feast. 



A Reply to the Critics. By Samuel F. Glenn. Washington, 1839. 

This Ijoy will be the death of us! Here is another " little pamplilet," printed at the sole expense of 
the " littery" Sammy, and devoted to our positive extermination from the list of periodicals. Why, 
dear Sammy, will you persist in spending your hard earnings to prove yourself an ass 1 Be assured 
that you are already sulficiently ridiculous in the eyes of those to whom you gratuitously forward 
youi productions ; and if your respectable maternal parent neglected sending you to a Sunday School 
in year days of bibs and bread and butter, it is not incumbent upon you to exhibit the depth of your 
ignorance to *' the world at large !" 

Our readers may not recollect Sammy. We had occasion lately to notice his arrogance in pre- 
suming to address a literary society and publish Essays on Criticism, when he is not only un- 
acquainted with the syntactical construction of sentences, but literally unable to spell correctly the 
words which he piesscs into his service. Our critical remarks have engendered Sammy's ire — and, 
lo ! the result — an octave of mendacious ignorance and vituperation, levelled at all critics who have 
had the honesty to ridicule the pretensions of this particular gander of the capitol, this Virgil of Goose 
Creek — and at ourselves primarily and most particularly. 

We are not angry with Sammy, although he lets drive at us " with savage earnestness and 
vengeful pkiy ." Sammy insists upon it that he is a great writer — that the bad grammar and mis-spelling 
evident in all his productions, are the faults of the various printers employed — nay he even confesses 
that such errors will be found in his forthcoming work. Sammy once inflicted an hour's talk upon 
our suflering natuie, when he uttered more bad language than a mad cockney in a farce. Was the 
printer to blame, then 1 We have a letter written by Sammy's own hand, wherein Priscian's head 
is broken with painful frequency ; and we also possess the manuscript of a poem, by Sammy, wherein 
he pathetically asks a weeping willow why it bangs its head so sorry fully. This is no typographi- 
cal error, for tiie printer has never yet seen this poem, and we are doubtful if he ever will 

Sammy F. Glenn reminds us of a certa n little Scotch manager whilom of our acquaintance, who 
bores every editor within blarneying distance till be obuins the insertion of a self-written commend- 
ation either of his most unpopular management or of hisexecrable stage as8umption»-—perfoimanoes 
which the good sense of the American public has nearly driven from the stage. This besotted man 
parades the false notice as a specimen of public opinion ; but if an honest critic ventures to give a 
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line of reproof or even to hint a wiah of arrendment in the paraimonious system of management, the 
eoneeited bigot raises the cry of persecntion, and denounces the editor as a personal foe, or a tool in 
the hands of a cKque of enemies. Just so it is with his brother humbug, Sammy Glenn, who practisea 
Tillanons means of puffing hitherto unknown in the annals of Grab street — but vitnpexates, in bad 
gnunmar, the critic who ridicules the Essays and Lectures of a iitteraire who is unable to spell cor* 
lectly a word of three syllables. 

Saomiy sends copies of his productions to every editor within reach ; if the " notices" are honoi« 
able he greedily publishes them as pufia, but if unfavorable, he declares that the work was printed 
for private circulation, and ought not to have been criticised — or that *<hiB poems /ro/n the nature 
of their emission were sac bed to criticism." Any one who understands the English language 
would imagine that " sacred to eritidsm** meant consecrated or devoted to that purpose—but poor 
ignorant Sammy intended to mean just the reverse ! However, the printers can bear the Uame. 

Sammy has not attempted to answer any one of our objections to the consummate nonsense fabric 
cated by him both in his Essay and his Lecturo— a lecture which he says was printed at the request 
of the literary society before which it was delivered. Is it possible that there exists a litercary society 
80 common-place in its material as to allow our stultified Sammy to insult them in a lecture ? did 
they not observe the longitude of the ears beneath his lion's skin ? were they not awakened to • 
sense of sight by the sound of his asinine bray % We say again that Sammy has not attempted to 
answer our objections, but contents himself with accusing us of distorting our quotations, and of 
criticising an extract from Campbell as the writing of Sammy himself. Not so, Sammy ; we took 
your position and its predication, divested of the parenthetical absuidities which confused your mean* 
ing — there was no necessity to give the whole of your rigmarole paragraphs ; and as to the quotation, 
we did not affirm that you wrote it, but said that you had introduced a very tender and beautiful 
flontence in support of your doctrine. This language is very difierent to accusing you of writing 
any thing emanating from the pen of Campbell. Oh, Sammy, Sammy, where do you expect to 
go when you die ? 

We shall not again notice our friend Sammy's attacks ; we cannot spare room fox the paltry sub- 
ject, nor find time for the unprofitable task. If his " little pamphlets," are sent to us, \.e shall notice 
them as they deserve ; as we do every other publication placed in our hands. We thank him 
cordially for the trouble he has taken in proving the correctness of our criticisms, and in circulating 
the proofii at his own expense. His ** Reply to the Critics" is the best puff of our magazine that we 
oonkl possibly issue, and establishes the honest conectness of our literary opinions beyond the power 
of denial. Sammy's ** Introduction"alone proves all that we have asserted of his ignorance; it con- 
sists of three lines and a half, yet contains four flagrant violations of propriety. Here it is. 

** I am urged to the following very brief reply by the consideration that the critics in question 
have gamed a literary standing of some degree in this country, and have disseminated statements 
which, as I hope to prove herein^ are alike obnoxious to liberality and to truth." 

« The critics m question" What critics 1 who are they ? No persons have as yet been named, 
nor has ibe gravamen of the matter been stated ; the question is not yet before the reader. 

** A literary standing of some degree in this country." A phrase most Glennish and obscure. Of 
what degree ? as big as all out doors, or as small as a lump of chalk ? 

" As I hope to prove herein" In where 1 in the introduction consisting of three lines and a half, 
or in " the following brief reply V 

** Ohnooeious to liberality and truth." Sammy, we confess the soft impeachment — ^we are obnoxious 
to liberality and truth. Barrow a dictionary, man, and find tho meaning of the word. Why do you 
wnture upon a four-syllablei without a previous investigation 1 Obnoxious means liable, or subject, 
or exposed to anything — ^not opposed or inimical, as we imagine you intended to say. Sammy, you 
must save up half a dollar, and purchase a dictionary. 
. Gentle reader, if three lines and a half contain four distinct misusages of the English language, 
how many are likely to be contained in a *' little pamphlet" of Sammy Glenn's slipslop 1 

Sammy talks rabidly about the malignancy of our depraved heart ! poor, dear, Sammy ! we bear you 
no ill will. If you dislike our critiques why do you send us your « little pamphlet 1" why do you 
eoncoct falsities, and publish pufis, of your own fabrication, and write impudent letters? Reflect and 
refrain, or your name will become a bye-word for ignorance and pretension ! If you have any relatives 
of respectability, issue another printed circular, and swear that you are not the author of the little 
pamphlet written by one Sammy F. Glenn. For the sake of your future prosperity, we advise you 
in the parental language of the elder Wellei — " Samivcl, Somivcl, you had better prove a hallibi !** 



A Voiee to Youth, Addressed to young Men and young Ladies. By Rev. J. M, Austin. Second 
Edition, Grosh and Hutchinson, Utica, 

This is a truly valuable and well written work. The chapters which compose it were originally 
pnhiiahed m the « Evangelical Magaadne and Gospel Advocate," during the years 1837 and 1838, 
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and met with general approbation from a very large circle of readers. Meadeurs Grosh and Hntdiin- 
■on, for whom it was originally written, were induced by its popularity to le-publish it. Tlie first edi- 
tion (in book form) of 1500 copies, was exhausted in a few months — ^the present has an appendix, 
together with additions and amendments by the author. 

The whole is divided into three parts — A Voice to youth, a Voice to young Men, and a Voiee to 
young Ladies. We like every poiiion of the work, but would especially recommend the two Chapten 
on ** Habits" — as well as those on " Reading" and " Self-Cultivation." 



JBistoriad Sketches of Statesmen who floutisfied in the T^me of George III, Second Series. By 
Henry Lord Brougham, F. R, &, and Member of the Naticnai Institute of France. Two Fo- 
lumes. Lea and Blanchard, Phiiadelphia. 

The first series of these Sketches excited a profound attention in all the better dasses of nadeia. 
The epoch depicted, in the character of its leading men, was one of pre-eminent importance, either 
morally or politically considered ; and the man who piofesaed to depict it, was one who had very largely 
influenced both its moral and political condition. All people too had faith in the ability, and nearly 
all in the impartiality of the artist — who did not disappoint the expectations which had been formed. 
Few biogiaphies have better chance of going down to posterity, or of going down with a richflr 
freight of authenticity and truth, than these Sketches of the Statesmen of the Time of George IIL 

The Second Series is, to Americans, more fraught with interest than the first. We have here 
mementos of Chailes Carroll, of Lafayette, and of Washington — ^portraitsby a master-hand — a hand 
too which would have done its subjects justice had the sky fallen. We cannot conceive, indeed, 
what some of our daily papere have meant, or intended to mean, by theaasertion that Lord Brougham 
has under-rated the Ulents of our First President Surely the bitterness of some of their paragraphs 
ifl an ill repayment of so noble a panegyric as this ! 

« How grateful the relief which the friend of mankind, the lover of virtue, experiences when, tam- 
ing from the contemplation of such a character, his eye rests upon the greatest man of our own or 
any age ; — the only one upon whom an epithet so thoughtlessly lavished by men, to foster the ciimes 
of their worst enemies, may be innocently and justly bestowed ! In Washington we truly behold • 
marvellous contrast to almost every one of the endowments and the vices which we have been cmip 
templating ; and which are so well fitted to excite a mingled admiration, and sorrow, and abhorrence. 
With none of that brilliant genius which dazzles ordinary minds; with not even any remai^able 
quickness of apprehension ; with knowledge less than almost all persons in the middle ranks, and 
many well educated of the humbler classes possess ; this eminent person is presented to our obeervi^ 
tion clothed in attributes as modest, as unpretending, as little calculated tn strike or to astonish, as if 
he had passed unknown through some secluded region of private life. But he had a judgment sm» 
and sound ; a steadiness of mind which never sufiered any passion, or even any feeling to rufile its 
calm ; a strength of underetanding which worked rather than forced its way through all obstacles-^ 
removing or avoiding rather than overleaping them. If profound sagacity, unshaken steadiness of 
purpose, the entire sobjui^ation of all the passions which carry havoc through ordinary minds, and 
oftentimes lay waste the fairest prospecto of greatness — nay, the discipline of those feelings which are 
wont to lull or to seduce genius, and to mar and to cloud over the aspect of virtue herself— joined 
with, or rather leading to the most absolute self-denial, the most habitual and exclusive devotion to 
principle — if these things can constitute a great character, without either quickness of apprehensiont 
or resources of information, or inventive powera, or any brilliant quality that might daale tha 
Tulgar — ^then surely Washington was the greatest man that ever liTed in this world uninspired by 
Divine wisdom, and unsustained by supematual virtue." 

The personages included in the two Tolumes now before «is are George IV. (with Sir John Leach 
and othera ;) Lord Eldon ; Sir William Scott (Lord Stowell ;) Dr. Lawrence ; Sir Philip Francis; 
Mr. Home Tooke ; Lord Castlereagb ; Lord Liverpool ; Mr. Tiemey ; Lord St. Vincent ; I^rd Nal- 
son; Mr. Horner; Loid King; Mr. Ricardo; Mr. Curran; Charley Carroll ; Neckar; Madame de 
Sta^l ; the Mirabeau Family ; Carnot ; Lafayette ; Talleyrand ; Napoleon ; and Washington. 

Not the least interesting portion of the work is a hint, in the Introduction, that the writer is oc- 
cupied in histories of the reigns of Harry V., and Elizabeth. The literary world will welcome them 
enthusiastically. 

Whatever opinion may be entertained of the political or moral honesty of Lord Brougham, few 
men of intellect have been found to question his extraoidinary powera of mind; his wide comprehen- 
sion, and strong grasp of thought ; his exceeding energy ; his rude but commendable directness and 
Demosthemic vigor of expression. If he be, indeed, the sly knave his little enemies have painted 
him, it must be admitted that the undeniable qualities we have specified have an odd tnacconiaoee 
with his true character. He most be the most inoensistent human being upon the fiiee of the etfllL 
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He AtMt licftt in outward and tkible npirit belling the in^riilUe spirit trithin. l!« ffliurt: be like &« 
SIMM fad L«ciaii with it« stitftce of Parian matble, and its interior filled witli raga. It appean to ua, 
boweter, that Ms Itnown defidendei, aa well as his known eapacitiea, are precisely fhose of a ddtaU 
rous heart, not less than of a gigantic understanding. 



Ldl&i of Ettta Wilktnson, during the hwatUm and Touesihn of Charlesfon, S. C, hy ttu 
BrttM in the RmtktHonary War. Arranged fnm the OHginai Mamucript by CateHne Oil- 
num. Samuel Colman, New York. 

TheM Lettem, twehe in number, and filling about a hundred openly-pitintdd daodeeinio pagte, 
hflkkomely bound, are oeeupMd in part with ndnute details of such atrocities on the t>axt of Che 
British daring their sojourn hi Charleston, as the quizzing of Mrs. Wilkinson and the pilfering of 
faerdioe«bockleB-Mhe remainder being made up of the indignant conitnents of the htdj. It is ^eiy 
tSM) as the pMthta to this Tohime assures us, that ** few records e tist of American women ehhar b^ 
ton or during the war of Che rerolution, and that those peipetuttted by history, although honorable, 
partlcttlarly to the Southern States, want the charm of personal narkation''--^but then we are welt 
daliveted ffum such channs of personal narration as we find here. The only supposable merit in 
Ae oempllatiim is that dogged air of truth with which the feir authoress tells the lameutable stofy of 
bar misadventures. We look in vain for the ** useful information'' about which some of our con- 
tiBiporaries have spoken; unless indeed it is in the passiqpe where we are told that the lettef^writer 
"mag a young and beaotifol widow ; (hat her hand-wrfting rs cteor and feminhipe ; and that t1x6 
yukan were copied by herself into a Uank quarto bo<rit on which the extravagant sal&price nunks 
one of the features of the times/' There are. other extravagant sale-prices, however, besides that 
In regard to the talk in the preface, about ** gathering relics of past history,'' and " floating down 
streams of time," we should call it all fudge. The whole book u exceedingly silly, and we caimot 
cffMeiM why Mtss Carolfaie Oilman thought the puMlc wanted to read it. As fef Mrs. W9kiilMm, 
sh» iwwiii J to laaa her 8hoe*bustefest 



BthkmdFhmrt, and fHhet tommy Thingft. By May H9»Hr. Wedm, Jfifdm <md to,, 

BMUm. 

TU# « very besotifkl tittle boMi^regaid it as we witU Heier we have gMd pafter, gnod printing, 
g«sd bindsigv weS-eseeuted wood^euti fmm excellent drawings^-<aAd poems by Mwy Howitf. We 
p w Mie theie are few of euv readers who are not well acquahitcd with the character of the writittgis 
of *i# My-^with that sportive and quaint grace, which keeps ctow of the abswfd, hy never empicf^-' 
iaf tlself upon subjects of a very exalted nature. It cannot be denied that om sweet poetess, Mistf 
Os«M, has dravim modi of her inspiration from a study of the fafiv qtiakefess of whom we speak. 
The two styles are nearly identieBK--the choice of themes is one and the same tfnng in both writer^. 
They appear to echo and re-ec^ho each other. At the same time we must do Miss Gould the justice 
to say that she has greatly improved upon her modei, by a more careful elaboration of materials, re- 
sulting in a polished epigrammaiism, not always obseivable in the English poems, and admirably 
w«li suilad to the nature and capaeiliea of her Muse-^at least so fn as that Muse is shown in a 
proper light 

In a notice, elsewhere, of the writings of Miss Gould, we spoke at length of the leading traits of 
h w ganarat style, and eommsMsd upon eertain ocoasional> bof sts of a fer highar eider of merii; than 
appertained to her eidiiHuy mMmer'— iashmga fer^ of a^fer biighasv ftps; It appeared tous^ iniMd, 
thather usvai vain was tha result radiev of some affectatioA, than c4 true h»p!ids»-*Tather of atnnar 
parvanion of tMta,. tbrougfa eaily prejudice or pmtiality, persisted in oncil maa»ed into habit--4han 
of the unbiassed promptings of the spirit We had then never seen a coUedkai of the pnems of Miss 
R. Having seen them, we find our suspieions felly oonfltmed. But Miffs Gr should not consent 
tobehvaDydagna an inHtatDr--«ven of w4Bat is ae well woi^y imitation as the detightful poetry 
of Maiy Howitt 



Tbfes ofahtpwreekBOttd O^urDwutm at Sea. Sy Thanme Mingky, Attthor of'^S»9rk9 ahovt 
DBg*;' etc WedSt, Jonkm and Co., Boeion. 

Ntfaolijectin thawDridhaaso d«Bp an iateraatfer youth aa that ef dieperila anddlaurtaivof l%0' 
sea ; and Mr. Bingley, who is well known for his abilities in tefling^ staviea to yunng pMplo-Hiot an 
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easy thing to do cleverly — hu here suoceeded in making a capital Tolume on the spiriUstimns 
theme. We cannot saj that the designs are well drawn — ^it would be positively against oar con- 
science— but perhaps they will answer their purpose. The book, in every other respect, is worthy 
of commendation. 



T%e American Flower- Garden Companion ; Adapted to the Northern and Middle States. By Ed' 
ward SayerMt Landscape and Ornamental Gardener, Second Edition — Revised, with Additions, 
Weeks, Jordan and Co., Boston, 

It must bo admitted that this is just such a. book as the public have been long wanting — a con- 
cise, lucid, practical, sufficiently scientific, and cheap manual of Ornamental Horticulture. We are 
especially sure that there is not a young lady in the land who will not be eager to thank Mr. Sayers 
for putting her in possession of the woik. She will here find a thousand difficulties removed ; a 
thousand capital plans suggested ; a thousand novel hints in regard to mere forms of beauty — to mere 
matters of arrangement and taste — ^hints evidently emanating from a graceful mind, and not to be 
met with in volumes of higher price, larger dimensions and greater pretence. We speak particularly 
of such things as the physique and morale of the location and position of plants, of the formation 
and situation of rock, of ornamental waters and bridges, and of the planning and management of 
trellisses and arbors. But the volume contains every thing essential to the flower-gardener. It is di- 
vided into four heads — The Arrangement of the Garden and Propagation of Plants; The Calture 
of Plants ; The Green-House ; and The Flowcr-Gardcn Miscellany. Theie is, also, a Glossary of 
Botanical Terms, and an Appendix, embracing Descriptive Lists of Annual and Biennial Flowers. 



Jfie American Fruii^Garden Companion, Being a Practical Dreatise on the Propagation and 
Culture of Fruit ; Adapted to the Northern <md Middle States. By, E, Sayers, Gardeno'f 
Author of the American Flower-Garden Companion, etc Weeks, Jordan and Co,, Boston, 

Here the design is to condense into the most convenient form, as a work of practical utility, ra- 
marks on the culture and management of the different kinds of fruit adapted to the Middle and 
Northern States. In the commencement of the volume several pages have been appropriated to the 
phy tology of plants, with a view of fiiroiliarizing the inexperienced cultivator with some of the lead- 
ing characteristics of trees. The subject is plainly and clearly handled. In the Nursery Department, 
which naturally follows the phytology, the author has given minute directions in regard to the pro- 
pagation of fruit-trees from seed, and the various methods of grafUng, budding, and bringing the tree 
into the proper size and state for the final planting in the garden or orchard. Here he has adhered 
to a system of raising fruit-trees from seed, in preference to the usual method of suckers. He con^ 
siders that the young plants rob the parent and impoverish the soil. Mr. Sayers has given through- 
out, the lesults of a long practice, and no little scientific information. 



T%e Bride of Fort Edward, Founded on an Incident of the Revolution, Samuel Cobnan, New 

York, 

In looking over the prefaco^f this little book, we frmcied that we conld peroeive in it a certain air 
ofthought really profound, disfigured by an attempt at over-profundity — and upon this idea we 
formed our anticipations of the book itself— not being altogether disappointed in the sequel. Oar 
opinion, it will therefore be seen, is not fully in accordance with that of the press at large ; so far as 
we have observed their notices. 

The author, in apprising his readers that the " Bride of Foit Edward" is not, properly, a play^ 
has drawn a just distinction between the hurried action, the crowded plot and the theatrical elevation, 
which the stage demands of the pure drama; and that merely dialogical/bmi, in which he has chosen 
to convey the repose, the thought, and the sentiment of actual life. His particular object, as expressed 
by himself, will be found, upon examination, to justify the manner of his work. The story " is con- 
nected with a well-known crisis in our National History ; nay, it is itself a portion of the historic 
record, and as such, even with many of its most tiifling minutis, is embedded in our earliest recol- 
lections. But it is rather in relation to the abstract truth it embodies — as exhibitmg a law in the re- 
lation of the human mind to its invisible protector — the apparent sacrifice of the individual, in the 
grand movements for the race — ^it is in this light rather than as an historical exhibition" — that he 
claims for it the attention of the public. 

This design is an excellent one, and is by no moans badly executed ; except in the point of bong 
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(mttdmnt — of being too obvioody insisted upon, throaghoat— and of being earned to a tianseendental 
•itreme. We would be quite safe in saying that the writer is a paastonate admirer of Coleridge— 
s man whose Jacob Behmen-ism makes, perhaps, as near an approach to the sublime of truth, as 
can possibly be made by utter unintelligibiiity and fustian. In all modifications of such minds as 
his, we are to look for more or less of a high spirit of poesy ; and, feeling this, we were not diiap- 
p<»nted in meeting with this spirit in the volume before us. Here is imagination of no common order. 

Yet oAenest of that homeward path I think 
Amid the deepening twilight slowly trod ; 
And I can hear the click of that old gate 
As once again, amid the chirping yard, 
Itet the summer rooms open and dark, 
And on the shady step the sister stand, 
Her merry welcome in a mock reproach 
Of Love's long childhood breathing. 

I could think tliis was peace — so calmly there 
The afternoon amid the valley sleeps, 

— -^ How calm the night moves on ; and yet 

In the dark morrow that behind those hills 

Lies sleeping now, who knows what horror lurks ? 

Yon mighty hunter in his silver vest, , 

That o'er those azure fields walks nightly now. 

In his bright girdle wears the selfsame gen^s 

That on the watchers of old Babylon 

Shone once, and to the soldier on her walls 

Marked the swill hour, as they do now to me. 

Having said thus much, however, we would not be misunderstood. Nothing less than a long 
apprenticeship to letters will give the author of the " Bride of Fort Edward" even a chance to be re- 
membered or considered. His work, if we view it in its minor points, is radically deficient in all the 
ordinary and indispensable proprieties of liteiatuie. Generally speaking, it cannot be denied that his 
vetse is any thing but verse, and that his piose stands sadly in need of a straight-jacket. 



Charlts Hartland, the Village Mtssimary, Revised and Prepared by William A, Alcott, Author 
of the ** House I Live In," etc. Weeks, Jordan and Co,, Boston^ 

The simple design of this well-written little book is to convey moral and religious instruction, by 
exhibiting to the young, in pictures of everyday life, the excellence of virtue on the one hand, and 
the miseries of vice on the other. We are told, moreover, in the preface, that an attempt is made at 
showing " the importance and necessity of possessing the true missionary spirit, in all the ordinary 
concerns and relations of domestic life ; and, above all, in the discharge of the responsible duties of 
a teacher." The narrative has the undoubted merit of bdng true. 



Sokmm Seesaw, By J, P, Robertson, Senior Author of Letters on Paraguay, Lea and Blan- 

chard, Philadelpkia, 

In spite of many assertions to the contrary, we have no hesitation in calling Solomon Seesaw a 
very lively, a very well-written, and altogether a very readable book. The outcry against it has no 
doubt been made by those who would not look into its pages on account of an exceedingly ill-founded 
yet customary prejudice— we allude to the prevalent idea thnt a writer who succeeds in mattera-o£> 
fact, can by no possibility succeed in matters of fiction. This opinion is not nearly so tenable as its 
converse— yet this converse is seldom insisted upon. The truth is, that a reaUy good writer in any 
one department of literature, properly so called, vrill not be found to &il, essentially, in any one other 
to which he turns his attention, or in which he can be made to feel a sufiicient interest. The 
popular voice, to be sure, has decided otherwise; but then, as the philosophical Ghamfort well 
says— 2/ yad porter que toute idie publique, toute convention reeue, est une sotiise ; car elk a etd 
convenue au phis grand nombre, 

Solomon Seesaw, without making outrageous pretensions, is a very entertaining personage. There 
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i« ft gTMt desl of ntttdty &botit him, and mach of a Kearty, up-and-down and straight-forwatd 
Rod«iwk-Random kind of incident and hamor. Thd book la a very good book to take up in a rainy 
day. Mr. Robertaon is not by any meant an ordinary writer. The Introductory Chapter to ^ 
worit ]m especially well-written. Here is an Extract which will speak for itself. 

** Jost so yotdr mnte^eibffut Httetateisr $ and esp«cia!ty your foreign one. Let us suppose him to be 
in Glasgow ; he hurries oyer breakfast, as £ut as the bagman ; like him, he looks at his watch every 
five minutes ; he rings again lAd again for his tardily-brought toast and muffins ; he scolds Boots 
for being so long with his boots i and iM gnidgea himself th# half hodf fequired by the claims of ap- 
petite to allay the cravings of natiir«. 

He brushes his coat and hat in « harry ; and atd he salllcrs, ^itb Boots junior as his companion 
and guide, to see the city of Glasgow ; to remailt upon its tra^c, edifices, institutions, inhabitants, 
and upon the enormous strides whitftt scientific industry is making in her multifarious walks. All 
these important points are jotted down in a journal, which, being revised and corrected, is, at a sub- 
sequent period, to be reluctantly given to the press. 

Suppose your traveller to be a Frenchman, come across the Channel on a two months' tour, with 
a small stock of English got up for the occasion, and alarmed at every moment that passes without 
a jot in his memorandum book. 

He thus initiates his parley with Boots junior. 

Fbbhchkan : — " Monsieur Boots, quelle ro&— -What street is dis T" 

Boots: — " The Gorbals, sir." 

Frbkchmak : — *• De Gobbels ; qu'est que pa, wat is dat T* 

Boots : — « I dinna ken, sir." 

Frbkchxan : — ** H&te, stupid ; no know de Mwinimg of dcr street : remarquez (a ; il ne sait, 
peutStre, pourquoi on Tapelte* Bbottfc'* MdRsnrar Boots : vy dfey caH you " Boots T" 

Boots :— ^* Becuz a clean tfie booCs, and gang' sieseagra. 

Frenchvak : — " Ah, well ; he morersdroit than Iifid not belfbte" (takbg out his Glasgow guide.) 
« Were do University, Monsieor Booftfl** 

Boots : — *« University, sirT-^dnna kn wha« ywr mean;"' 

FaaircHXAN : — » BSte : Ecossais : Ce gens- Id sont vraiment stupides. L'Universit^^ je dis ;. wev 
deymtkg gwois'fBught tio^read Ckeek.^ 

Bkf>»T»:-^ 00 te Cblltfge^ y mean f 

Wn994tiitA9 1^^ Tes^ y«% do CoRsge ; ge» <fore.'' 

Bb«M f^A^MiNse/f r— '• 1 imef ftm man's a schtffer ; bit, gif he is, htf speaks a qnmr Uingi^'* 

FRBKCHHAivr'^ Wat dat you svf 1" 

Boots : — ** Naething, sir. Here's the College." 

Frbnchmak^ : — ^* Go in, done, and tell the p iofus s tu r that one foreign gentleman wish to see de 
College of Glazcow." 

Boots CrttwFfimg : J^--^*The a ai al e r say« that he canna' be Mied tho noo ; fbrfae's hearing Ms 
class." 

FasscHMAir: — « Voyez que ce sont des Betes que ces Ecossais-la." 

Bo^mv^:—^ He wfm, gif ^a'U come the mom's momin^ at nine o'ctoek, ye> can seeM.*^ 

rnsirvinir sir :-^ I vilt iwt eatm to^monww ; to-moriow I go t» Edinburg (remarqoea.) Ci* 
coikfge n'a rien d« resposteble, pas memo son exfSrieur. On* dit que les Fcossab ne eouipieudene 
pas le Grec; AHoaB, Monsisw Bmcb, a ta Boone, we go Shange." 

Boovs :— ^< 'Deed, sir, I Ihink ye luie mueUe n«ed' o't; 9bt it's a wat day ; an' ye've eomtf o«e 
without an umbrella." 

Frenchman : — «< Wat de brute say 1 Pitoy able de moi ; voyageur malheureux ! Sirrah, sir Boots : 
I want see de Shange, where de people shange money, and read de papers, and shell sugar." 

Boots: — ^•« Oo ! that's the Exchinge, may be, ye mean 1" 

PaaveirM Aiv :^" Yea— ye»— de Ehriiynge ; dIaMe cette laiigm Angkise. Chacott a sa ftpOR 
de parler, et de prononcer ; le Dictionnaire dit, BfcshaBge ; Boots dit, Ekschynge." 



IMSme .• A JURnmture Romame; from the German ofBetnm de la Motte Foaqu4. Ceimmfe 
lAbtary ef Kemanee, E^Mied by OreimUe Meiten, Samuel Colman, New York. 

The i«-pabHcation of such a work a» << Undine," in the v«ry teeth of o«r anti»roniantie nnfisnal 
channlisr, is aw experiment vpsH adapled to excite mteresl, and in tbs crisis caused b^ diis eacpwi* 
mem — for a erisis it i»— it becomies ^e dofy of every lover of literature Ibr its own sake mdsinnMnd 
usesr, to speak out, and speak boldly, agatiwl the untenable ppejudiees which have m kng and stf* 
unoppesedly enthraUed us. R beeomes, we say, his plain dvitf to show, with what abiUiy he^iBif' 
possess, the full value and capacity of that species of writing generaHy, wirieh, as a people^ W9 flV 
to^profte t»diseved&ti. It i»ioeumbeBt upon him ta ma^ hMd, by all admissibia mean» in Ml 
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power, against that evil genius of mere matter-of-fact, whose grovelling and degtading aaeamptieaa 
acre bo happily set forth in the pert little query of Monsieur Casimir Pciier-^< A gum uu p6eU taM 
hen f^ The high claims of Uadine, and its extensive foreign reputation, render it especially deaimble 
^lat he should make use of a careful analysis of the work itsel^^not less than of the traits of Us 
daas — ^with a view of impiessing upon the public mind, at least his individual sense of its moat 
exalted and extraordinary character. Feeling thus, we are grieved that oar limits, as well as the late 
Koor m which we take up the book, will scarcely permit us to speak of it otberwiee than at landon. 
The story runs very nearly in this manner. 

Sir Huldbrand of Ringstetten, a knight of high descent, young, lich, vak>roo8, and handsooM, b«- 
eomes slightly enamored, at a tomnament, of a lady Bertalda, the adopted daughter of a Germaii 
Duke. She, being entreated by the knight for one of her gloves, promiies it upon cenditioB of his 
exploiing the recesses of a certain haunted foiesU He consents^ and is beaetwitka cfowd of illusoty 
and fantastic terrors, which, in the end, compel him to an extremity of the wood, where a long 
gimiij' peninsula, of great loveliness, .juts out into the bosom of a vast lake. Of this peninsula, the 
0ole hihabitants are an old fUherman and his wife, with their adopted daughter, Undhie, a beautiAil 
md faby-like creature of eighteen, and of an extravagantly wild and perverse, yet amiable aad artloas 
temperament. The old couple had rejoiced, some years before^ in a child of their owti^-who pla^ 
ing, one day, by the water's edge, fell in suddenly, and at once disappeared. In the depth of their 
gtkif for her loss, they were astonished and delighted, one summer's evening, with the iq^pearanoe 
in their hut of the little Undine, who was dripping with water, and who could give no very distinct 
ioedOilt of herself— her language being of a singular nature, and hei discourse turning upon sueh 
MAjeote 80 *« golden castles" and << chrystal domes.'' She had remained with the fishanuui and hia 
Wife ever shice, and they had come to look upon her as theii own. 

By then good people Sir Huldbrand is hospitably entertained. In the meantimoi a braok, swolkb 
ly ttSskUf renders the peninsula an island, and thoroughly cuts off his retreat. In the strict intevcoatae 
Whksh enstieB, the young man and maiden become lovers, and are finally wedded by « piiest, whok 
^ipportlittely cant away upon the coast. Alier the marriage, a new character seems to pervade U»- 
dine ; and she at letigth explains to her husband, (who is alarmed at some hints which siw leti 
litl,) the troe histoiy of her nature, and of her advent upon the island. 

Bhd if <rta of the race of water-spirits — a race who difler> personally, from mankind, only in a'grealar 
iMflty, and In die circumstance of possessing no soul. The words of Undine, here d&vulgiag her 
Mct«t (0 HuldbTsnd, will speak as briefly as we could do, and &r more eloquently-*-** Both wof aad 
ISm betegs I htive tdentioned as inhabiting the other elements, vanish into air at death, and go out of 
existence, spirit and body, so that no vestige of us remains ; and when you hereafter awake to a parer 
•MlB of being, we iihall remain where sand, and sparks, and wind and waves remain. We of eouxee 
^Nfhi no Boots. The element moves us, and, again, is obedient to our will, while we live, though it 
•emwi IM like dust when we die ; and as we have nothing to trouble as, we are as merry asiiighti»> 
gllee, little gold-fishes, and other pretty children of nature. But all beings aspire to rise in the seals 
of existence higher than they are. It was therefore the wish of my j^ther, who is a powerful waier- 
fHltaoe in the Mediterranean Sea, that his only daughter should become possessed ef a soul ; although 
lfe(} i^uM have to endure many of the sufferings of those who share that gifu New the moe l» 
WhM I behmg have no other means of obtaining a soul, than by forming, with an individual of y<mr 
•Wtt, the ttost inlimate ntiion of love." 

Undine has an uncle, Kuhlebom, who is the spirit of a brook, the brook which had cut off the ra* 
fawt dt the knight It was this uncle who had stolen the fishereian's daughter ; who had broaght 
tlMlnife to the Uland, ftnd who had, by machination in the haunted forest, forced HuUbrand upoft 
the penititula. The wedding having been accomplished, the brook is dried up; and the married mii^ 
Utended by the priest, make their way to the city where the tournament had been held, and wMna 
Burttdda and her fHends Wete much alarmed at the long absence of the knight This lady, who had 
toved him, ^nd who is, in fiict, the lost daughter of the fisherman (having been carried safely to a 
AhMant shore by Kuhlebom, and Pound and adopted by a Duke) this lady is sadly grieved at th* 
ttartfege of the knight, but feels an unaccountable prepossession in favor of the bride, beoomes her 
1M«t fntiuiate friend, and at length goes to live with her at the castle of Ringstetten«~moch in e^ 
position to the wishes of the priest and of tCuhleboin. The disasters of the drama now commmoe. 
KMdhrand insensibly forgets his love for Undine, atid recalls his passion for Bertalda. He is even 
petid«nt tt) his bride ; who Is aware of all, but utters no reproach. She entreats him, however, to ht 
MnM not to tepmach her when they are crossing* a brook, or in any excursion upon the water; m, 
In ittC^ casi^ her Mends the water-spints, who resent his behaviour, would have power to bear her 
•way entheff , and for ever. In a passage down the Danube, however, with Undine and Bertaldn» 
fee forgets the caution, and mpon a trifling occasion bitterly reproves his gentle bride-^for whom hft 
iM foehi k Ihigethig affi)Clion. She is thus forced to leave him» and melts into the waters of tlw 

ttmdhtnd Tetarns with Bertalda to ca^le Bingstetten^ His grief, si first violent, settles down nt 



linglh hMo n tinider metuiclloly, and finally is meiged, although not altogetbei^ in ag:rowing paMkm 
^€m fidtei B im ^s ^Q|^t^. Se S6nds for ihe pnest ; who obeys the muombs in faate^ h«l i«» 
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fiiBM to perfonn the marriage ceremony. He ropreaenti that tor many nights previous, Undine had 
appeared to him in a dream^ imploring him with deep aighe, and saying — " Ah prevent him, dear 
father ! I am still living ! Ah ! save his life ! Ah ! save his soul !" Huldbrand, however, rqects 
Ihe advice of the priest, and sends to a neighboring monastery for a monk, who promises to do hia 
bidding in a few days. 

Meantime, the knight is borne, in a dieam, as if on swans' wings, to a certain spot in the Medi- 
terranean Bea. Here he is held hovering over the water, which becomes perfectly transparent He 
sees Undine weeping bitterly and in conversation with Kuhleborn. This conversation gives Huld- 
brand to know that Undine still lives, and still retains her soul, although separated for ever from her 
husband — and that, if he should again marry, it will be her fate and her duty to cause his death, in 
obedience to a law of the water-spiiits. Kuhleborn is insisting upon this necessity. He tells CZn- 
dine that the knight u about to wed — and reminds her of what she must do. 

« I have not the power,'* returned Undine with a smile. ** Do you not remember 1 I have sealed 
up the fountain securely, not only against myself, but all of the same race." [This is a fountiiin in 
the court-yard of Castle Ringstetten, which Undine had caused to be covered up, while she lived 
upon earth, on account of its affording Kuhleborn and other water-spirits who were ill disposed to 
the knight, the means of access to the castle.} 

« Still, should he leave his castle," said Kuhleborn, ** or should he once allow the fountain to be 
uncovered, what then? for doubtless he thinks there is no great murder in such trifles?" 

'• For that very reason," said Undine, still smiling amid her tears, " for that very reason he is this 
moment hovering in spirit over the Mediterranean Sea, and dreaming of this voice of warning which 
our cmiversation afibrds him. It is for this that I have been studious in disponing the whole Vision." 

Notwithstanding all thia, however, Huldbrand weds Bertalda. She in the gaiety of her spirit, upon 
fhe night of the wedding, causes the fountain to be uncovered without the knowledge of the knight^ 
who has never revealed his dream to her. She does this, partly on account of a fancied virtue in the 
water, and partly through an arrogant pleasure in undoing what the first wife had commanded to 
be done. Undine immediately ascends and accomplishes the destruction of the knight 

This is an exceedingly meagre outline of the leading events of the stoiy ; which, although brie( 
is crowded with incident Beneath all, there runs a mystic or under-current of meaning, of the 
flimplest and most easily intelligible, yet of tbe most richly philosophical character. From internal 
evidence afforded by the book itself, we gather that the author has deeply suffered from tbe ills of an 
ill-assorted marriage — and to the bitter reflections induced by these ills, we owe the conception and 
peculiar execution of** Undine." 

In the contrast between the artless, thoughtless, and careless character of Undine before possessing 
s soul, and her serious, enwrapped, and anxious, yet happy condition after possessing it — a condition 
which, with all its multiform caies and disquietudes, she still feels to be preferable to her original 
fate— M. Fouqu6 has beautifully painted the difference between the heart unused to love, and the 
heart which has received its inspiration. 

The jealousies which follow the maniage, arising from the conduct of Bertalda, are the natural 
troubles of love — ^but the persecutions of Kuhleborn and the other water-spirits, who take umbrage at 
Hnldbrand's treatment of his wife, are meant to picture certain difficulties from the interference of 
relations in conjugal matters— difficulties which the author has himself experienced. The warning 
of Undine to Huldbrand — ** reproach me not upon the waters, or we part for ever" — is meant to em- 
body the truth that quarrels between man and wife, are seldom or never irremediable unless when 
taking place in the presence of third parties. Tlie second wedding of the knight, with his gradual 
forgetfulness of Undine and Undine's intense giief beneath the waters — are dwelt upon so patheti- 
cally and so passionately — that there can be no doubt of the personal opinions of the author on the 
subject of such marriages — no doubt of his deep personal interest in the question. How thrillingly 
are these few and simple words made to convey his belief that the mere death of a beloved wife doea 
not imply a final separation so complete as to justify an union with another — ** The fisherman had 
loved Undine with exceeding tenderness, and it was a doubtful conclusion to his mind, that the 
mere disappearance of his beloved child could be properly viewed as hdr death !" This is where the 
old man is endeavoring to dissuade the knight from wedding Bertalda. 

We have no hesitation in saying that this portion of the design of the romance — the portioa 
which conveys an under-current of meaning— doea not afford the fairest field to the romanticist^ 
does not appertain to the higher regions of ideality. Although, in this case, the plan is essentially 
distinct from Allegory, yet it has too close an affinity to that most indefensible species of writing— 
s species whose gross demerits we cannot now pause to examine. That M. Fouqu^ was well aware 
of die disadvantage under which he labored — that he well knew the field he traversed not to be the 
fidiest — and that a personal object alone induced him to choose it — we cannot and shall not doubL 
For the hand of the master is visible in every line of his beautiful hb\e, •* Undine" is a model of 
models, in regard to the high artistical talent which it evinces. We could write volumes in a detail- 
•d commentary upon its various beauties in this respect Its unity is absolute — ^its keeping un- 
broken. Tet every minute point of the picture fills and satisfies the eye. Every thing is a t twded 
to, md nothing is out of time or out of place. 
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We say that aome private and penonal deaigii to be fulfilled has thrown M. Fouque upon that 
objectionable ander-current of meaning which he has so elaborately managed. Yet his high genius 
has nearly succeeded in taming the blemish into a beauty. At sJl events he has succeeded, in spite 
of a radical defect, in producing what we advisedly consider the finest romance in eiistence. We 
say this with a bitter kind of halflconsciousness that only a veiy few will fully agree with us — ^yet 
these few are our all in such matters. They will stand by us in a just opinion. 

Were wo to pick oui points for admiration in Undine, we should pick out the greater'portion of 
the story. We cannot say whether the novelty of its conception, or the loftiness of its ideality, or its 
intense pathos, or its rigorous simplicity, or that high artistical talent with which all are combined, 
is the parliculai to be chiefly admired. Addressing those who have read the book, we may call at- 
tention to the delicacy and grace of transition fiom subject to subject — ^a point which never &ils to 
teats the power of the writer — as, for example, at page 128, when, for the purposes of the story, it 
becomes neoessaiy that the knight, with Undine and Bertalda, shaU proceed down the Danube. An 
oidinary novelist would have here tormented both himself and his readers, in his search for a sufil- 
dent moHve for the voyage. But, in connexion with a fable such as Undine, how all-suflicient 
seems the simple motive assigned by Fouqu^ ! — ^In this grateful union of friendship and afifection 
wintei came and passed away ; and spring, with its foliage of tender green, and its heaven of softest 
blue, succeeded to gladden the hearts of the three inmates of the castle. The season was in harmony 
with their minds, and their minds imparted their own hues to the season. What wonder, then, that 
its storks and swallows inspired them also with a disposition to travel/** 

Again, we might dwell upim the exquisite management of imagination, which is so visible in the 
passages where the brooks are water-spirits, and the water-spirits brooks — neither distinctly either. 
What can be more ethereally ideal than the frequent indeterminate glimpses caught of Kuhlebom— 
in than his singrular and wild lapses into shower and foamt^-or than ihe evanishing of the white 
wagoner and his white horses into the shrieking and devouring flood V — or than the gentle melting 
of the passionately-weeping bride into the chrystal waten of the Danube 1 What can be more divine 
than the character of the soul-less Undine ? — ^what more august than her transition into the soul- 
possessing wife t What can be more intensely beautiful than the whole book ? We calmly thiuk — 
yet cannot help asserting with enthusiasm — that the whole wide range of fictitious literature em- 
braces nothing comparable in loftiness of conception, or in felicity of execution, to those final p8»< 
«ages of the volume before us which embody the uplifting of the stone from the fount by the order 
of Bertalda, the sorrowful and silent re-advent of Undine, and the npturons death of Sir Huldbrand 
in the embraces of his spiritual wife. 



Algie Researches; Comprising Inqwries respecting the Menial Characteristics of the North Ame- 
riean Indians, First Series. Indian Tules and Legends, Tijoo Volumes, By Henry Rowe 
Schoolcraft, Author of a Narrative Journal of Travels to the Sources of the Mississippi / Thivels 
in the Central Portions of the Mississippi Valley ; An Expedition to Rosea Lake, etc Harper 
and Brothers, New York, 

These volumes form the commencement of a singularly interesting and important work — a work 
which has been already too long delayed — and which could not be so well executed, perhaps, by any 
man living as by Mr. Schoolcraft. With a view of aiding in the formation of right opinions in re- 
gard to the origin and mental peculiarities of our aborigines, this gentleman has devoted many yean 
and great labor, in discovering and fixing the comprehensive points of their national resemblance, as 
well as the concurring circumstances of their history, and traditions — also in detecting the affinities 
of thetr languages, and in unveiling the principles of their mythology. He well observes that the 
true period for such inquiry must be limited to the actual existence of the tiibes themselves. Many 
of them are already extinct, with the languagea they spoke — and one of the still-existing smaller 
raees has lost the use of its vernacular tongue in adopting the English. It is indeed time that the 
leoord of facts should be completed by which the aborigines are to be judged. The interest of the 
flobject requires no comment Mr. 8. has had the advantage of a long residence in the Indian coun- 
try, and of ofiicial intercourse with the tribes. He has obtained new and authentic data ; he has 
found materials for separate observations on the oral tales of the Indians, fictitious and historical : on 
their hieroglyphics, music and poetiy ; and on the grammatical structure of their languages, witb 
their principles of combination, and the actual condition of their vocabulary. The present work 
embraces the first named topic only — the oral traditions. The other subjects will be hereafter dis- 
co s sed . The word *• Algic^ adopted as a nominative for the series, is derived from « Alleghany** and 
<* Atlantic," and includes, in a generic sense, all thatfiunily of tribes who, about the year 1600, were 
found spread out along the Atlantic, between Pamlico Sound and the Gulf of 8t Lawrence, extend- 
ing northwest to the Missinipi of Hudson's Bay, and west to the Mississippi— this with some few 
lootl exceptions. 

The work cannot be too emphatically urged upon public attention. 
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Tkt Thugs or Phansigars of India ; Comprising a History of the Riseand Progress of that Ex- 
traordinary Fraternity of Assassins ,• and a Description of the System whim it pursues, 0ssi 
of the Measures which have been adopted by the Supreme Government of India for its Suppress 
sum. Compiled from Original and Authentic Documents published by Captain W, H* <S/ie- 
man, Superintendent of Thug Police, Two Volumes, Carey and Hartf Philadeiphia. 

There exists, in India, and has there existed for nearly two hundred years, a secret fraternity of 
Assassins, called Thugs, and composed of many thousand individuals, united in the bonds of a moit 
bloody and singular supentition'-« fraternity which practices the boldest robbery and the na«t 
atrocious murder as the ordinary means of subsistence— regarding them not as crime but as deeds 
of high merit, especially accepubk in the eyes of its tutelar Deity. The measuiet Of the socie^ hs^rt, 
moreover, been concerted and executed with a skill so oonsumiaate, that» UBtil lately i aUefibits haw 
jfiiiled at putting it down. It has been long known that such a body actaally flewi sh e d ■ b«t wft 
have had hitherto very little of definite or accessible infornaation respecting it These vsHnmsB 
fully remedy the evil. They are a compilatieii from a work published in CalGutta» in 18dtt, eotilM 
« Ramaseana, or a Vocabulary of the peculiar Language as^ by the Thuge, with an IntrodneliMi 
and Appendix, descriptive of the System pursued by that Fraternity, and ef the Mcasiiraa a da p tad 
"by the Si^preme Government of India for its Suppression." 



Veniinuaiion of the Diary lOustratiot of the Turns (^ Ceargs IV, Inter^terstd wiik O r ig mu i 
Letters from the late Queen Caro&ns, the Princess CharhUe, msdfrom Vatwus Oihsr IMMH^ 
guided Persons. Edited by John Gait, Bsq. Two Volumes, Let and BUmshard^ PhiMsi 
phia. 

The first portion of this Diary was rendered moie notorious, and certainly of mere < 
tlian it would otherwise have been, by a variety of virulent attacks upon its genoral i 
especially upon its credibility, by a legion of British reviewers, among whom Lord BrdughaB i«»> 
dered himself not a little conspicuous^ It may be well doubted, however, if any or if aflt>f the Fli»> 
lippics by which the book has been assailed, have succeeded in overthrowing it, so ftir as negards the 
more esse&tial matters of iact of which it takes cognizance. It may even be queetioBed whethtt^ 
with some reservation. Queen Caroline is not here truly depicted ; and we should by ao meant 
wonder if the work were hereafter gravely referred to as affording the clearest light in respect to her 
character. 



Practical Lessons in Flower Painting, being m Series of Progressive Studies, prineunUty ftwn 
feature. By James Aekerman. Hionms, Cowperthwoite and Co, PhJhdejp n HL 

The progressive exercises in this book are well arranged. We have, first, outlines and shaded 
portions of stems ; then the various tints of green leaves; then the petals colored in gmdatMni «nd 
accompanied with the plainest instructions in reigard to the mixing of the colors, etc— 4hen ttafle 
flowers, with leaves and petals— and, in the last place, entire groups of ex^isito lo^slinesa. Thss 
work is in duplicate— each picture being given colored and uncoloied. We heartily leooMaettd it 
to public attention, as decidedly the best elementary book on Flower Painting lo be met with in 
America. In saying this we make no exception in favor of imported Engliah pablicatioBe'^-fer Mr. 
Ackerman's « Lessons** are much superior to the original ones of Andrews in point of deUetfle 
execution. The latter work Was published by Tilt of Gheapside ; and various atteo^ have beoi 
made in New York, and elsewhere, to get up a republication; all of whkh have ftiled, until thai of 
Mr. Aekerman's. Mr. A. no doubt owes his success, in part, to his being the lithographer of has 
own flowers — that is to say, he draws them himself on stone, as well as colon the m- t he proper fill* 
ing in of the shades in the drawing being an important point. There can be no ^ettaon, h o ii tf iM iy 
that as legards meie coloring, also, better work is done at Mr. A.'s rooms (comsr of Mailbat md 
Seventh streets) than at any similar establishmest in jlhis country. 

Psqpared Notices of " Manyatt's Biaiy," of « Hy)perien»" of the « Navrf F(mdln«," ^ •<iMk 
SdicppMy*' and of several other weika» an uaavoidably «Mwdid ont in this i 
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OCTOBER, 1689. 
MIBTER RICHARD DODDICOMB£, 

A SKETCH, 

BT -WIXKIAM H. BVKTOir, 

SkutraUng a Mezzotint Engnmt^ m SM, hy SaHam^-afler a CMmM PMnv ky Bmm, tf 
THE MUSICAL BORE. 



MuTBft RioBA&o DoDDicoMBx 10 a pofrtlf gmtlenan of Bome fi% jMn^xperienoe AiDomft tl» 
Alii and ahazps of tfaiB ehiomatic world. H« is « bachelor, ** free from all iocnmbraaces, wid paa- 
amad of a gealeel independency/' as the old gentlemen say when they adveitiao fior viives. A 
fhrenologiflt might eiprees sorpiise at the aitiaordinary development of the organs of Airae and 
laaa, in the bumpital region of Mr. Doddioombe'a caput, were he anacqaeintod with the gentlaaen'a 
dbvatioB to the musical science— hut the atighteat intimacy would convince the scullogist that the 
Mlgans in question aught to fwm the chiefiait portion of Mr. D/s cnuiium^positive moantains 
amongst the ant hills thrown up by the other propensities afl^dng his brain pan — to be in coma* 
yandi^g value to the Bnper-«minent aflection dispb^Fcd in his love towards « a concocd ot sweet 



Whan Riohaid « was a little chubby boy," he one day stroUed fiur from his father'a residence, aav- 
led Ywf soiindsemanating from a cracked clarinet played upon by a brokeo- winded Scotchman, who was 
hluid of one eye, and remarkably well dimpled with varioloid. The giunli of this Caledonian'^ 
tlMBHipif found a ready vibration in the chords of Dickey's heart-strings ; he felt the influence of mi^ 
■ic enhis aonl, and determined to devote his fotnre life to the study of the gentle sdenoe. Betwi^ 
i^g heme, he stole a sispenoa from his lather's till, and bought Ihe best imitation of the blind bmui'« 
eUnet pNcmafale in the neighborhood— a long wooden whistle, with four holea-HNi which he ymm 
awffirinftly foractieed till something like the ghost of a tuna rewarded his laborious axertions. in the 
wry aolBet of his musical caieer, he drove a maiden aunt from the home of his ancastom ^ tha 
lofediqieakingB lliat he dally nnide; aha took offimoeat his mother'a encoumgeaoaDt of har child'a 
diipli^, and dying dbortfy aftenvaids, kft her fonuna to a toad-eating nqphew-*ia naalMr of ladlii^ 
ihMa. Has afiairfvoved but « a pn^ogoa la a moat dreadful tragedy toooma." 

XaaiBjnottidan; Diakey obtaned.a Hole, and paftd the be^fftiea of Yankae Doodla jmd BoliRi 
Adair, and perpetrated other easy leasona In two shaipa widiout making more than a doaaniat mit- 
f%%, T^— wo. XT. a 
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takes. When he entered his teens, he obtained a violin, and scraped an acquaintance with a band 
of juvenile fiddlers, who harmoniously passed their evenings in discordant squcakings, and killed 
time pleasantly, alUiough they did not know how to beat it. 

Dickey Doddicombe soon longed for stronger food ; " rubbing the hair of the horse against the 
bowels of the cat*' was too quiet an exercise for the musical fuiy raging in his breast The per- 
fonnances of a canal boatman, who blowed ** Southern breezes" and <* Loud roared the dreadful 
thunder" on an old revolutionary trumpet, determined Dickey to go his death on brazen tubes, and 
a small curly instrument was obtained from a charcoal man, who gladly received a horn of liquor in 
•exchange. Dickey soon drove his parents to the verge of madness by the violence of his tootle- 
tooing ; argument! were used in vain ; iruspite of the excess of his angry mother's tattle, the head- 
strong boy continued to tootle. Old Doddicombe was a quiet man, and his nervous system fell be- 
fore the daily blowing-up of his wife and the constant blowing-out of his son. He took to liquor; 
he was in a measure compelled to go to the tavern for a little peace, because he was not allowed a 
bar's rest at home. His trade fell off, and this circumstance broke the old gentleman's heart ; so, 
when his business \*ent to the devil, he died directly — for he was a plain unsophisticated tradesman, 
wishing only tofoUnw his businesSf without any flourish of trumpets. 

Dickey followed his father's body to the grave with an aching heart, for he knew his deficiency, 
and lamented, as he walked in the funereal throng, that he was unable to play the D«ad March in 
Saul upon the horn, as a fitting tribute to the melancholy occasion. 

The musical mania raged with additional violence in Dickey's bosom as he became intimate with 
the science, and was able to relieve the monotony of his solitary solos by bearing a part in the mu- 
sical meetings of his neighbors. His education had been sadly neglected for the attainment of this 
one great end. What was Greek in comparison to the gamut t syntax to a sinfonia ? philosophy 
to a fugue movement ? Seneca's wisdom to a sonata's workings 1 or the history of Rome to the ex- 
ecution of a rondo ? Nothing. The seven notes were his seven sciences of heavenly construction — 
the diatonic scale formed his Jacob's ladder for heavenly visitation — and the stave was a five-barred 
gate that locked Elysium ; flats, sharps, and naturals, were his e very-day acquaintances, and he 
slurred them over, or held on to them, according to their respective value in the scale of his enjoy- 
meat, 

Mrs. Doddicombe had a desire to be called grandma ; she suggested to Dickey that the name of 
Doddicombe ought to be perpetuated, and hinted at the propriety of wedlock. He confessed that be 
had no objection to a matrimonial duett, and the anxious parent undertook to BrL*ct his partner. — 
Dickey was invited to a musical aoirde at the house of Miss Diana Dulcet, wliu was barely twenty- 
five years of age, with a handsome fortune in her own right. But Dickey affironted her at their first 
-meeting ; the young lady was proud of her performance on the piano-forte, and loved to show <^ 
her skill in the presence of her friends. Dickey wished to exhibit his miTsical knowledge also, and, 
aimoyed at the lady's perseverance, rudely told her that she had better leave off, for she was only 
exposing her ignorance — taking his horn from his pocket, he blew a blast so long and loud and 
-dread, that the ladies ran shrieking from the room. Dickey only ceased from his solo at the press- 
ing importunity of the footman, who gave him his hat and pointed to the door. 

Dickey went in for fortissimo passages; as theHoosier said on a similar occasion, « he guessed he 
war'nt up to their figger in the dcientifics, but he'd swaller his shadder if he couldn't beat 'em on 
the loud." As Dickey progressed in his music, the trumpet and the bugle liecame favorite instru- 
ments ; and a rattle on the double drum gave a relish to the day's amusement Then, like Eve, he 
was seduced by a serpent, and growled most horrible music on the bassoon in perfect ecstacy. His 
mother ** never could abide" the serpent; its Freischutzian tones were unearthly in the old lady's 
ears, and seemed to fret her bowels into fiddle strings, and positively turn her inside out, as the okl 
iady declared just before her death, which occurrence was doubtless hastened by the violence of her 
snakephobia. 

If my readers have ever seen Signor de Big-knees, or Big^nose, I forget which is the proper pro- 
nunciation of his name, in the character of a director of an orchestra, dressed in a long morning 
gown, with a cap on his head, made of music paper, with the air of " All round my hat" written on 
it, he can form some idea of the musical fervor which affected my poor friend Doddicombe, as he 
turned the gentle summer of his life, and fell into its autumn path. He quarrelled with his best 
friend because he pleasantly denominated a valve trumpet a sort of a young trombone. He fought 
a duel with a parson, for defending the use of consecutive sevenths. He was taken to jail for jump- 
ing from the boxes of a theatre into the orchestra, and assaulting a drummer who was marring the 
effect of an overture by his injudicious thumpings. In his serenades, he was peculiarly unfortunate; 
once, he was taken up by the watchman for refusing to account for the possession of a huge baas 
viol, which he was hauling to the place of his devoirs. Another time, on a summer's midnight, he 
placed himself under the window of an old German, who, unable to sleep from the visitation of counts 
less hosts of midnight vermin, had risen from his bed to indulge in vengeful slaughter. At that mo- 
ment, Dickey tuned his bassoon, and growled forth " Still so gently o*eT me stealing ;" the German 
thought the appositeneas of the tune a premeditated insult ; the window was quietly opened, and a 
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backet of foul water and half a doxen flower pots were thrown upon the bead of the innocent aere- 
nader. 

Dickey weari a likeneai of Paganini round hta neck, supported by a single string of catgnt — the 
string on which the incomparable maeMtro played his solo before the emperor of Germany. Poor 
Doddicombe has been lately prosecuted for slander ; he whispered, with a serious face, the important 
fiu^t that John Smith had better stay at home and study, for he had a faulty method of fingering! 
The whisperee repeated the observation to a third person, with a slight difference, and by next day, 
John Smith was denounced as a pickpocket, on the authority of Mister Richard Doddicombe. 

Dickey's devotion to harmony has sadly reduced his means of life ; he has sold his houses to buy 
horns, and his fields (o pay for fiddles ; Ids bank notes have been turned into music paper, and sub- 
stantial wealth has vanished in thin air and empty sound. He has been turned out of endless lodg- 
ings for midnight practisings— and committed to countless watch-houses and jails as a nuisance and 
a noisy disturber of the peace — ^but the love of music cannot be quenched within him, for each suc- 
ceeding oppo^tion serves but to tighten his strings and produce severer tones. 

Dickey felt that he was descending the hill, with grim poverty staring him in his face, which now 
began to assume somewhat of the sere and yellow leaf. He looked around for the means of deliver- 
ance, and cast his eyes upon the peison and purse of an elderly spinster, Miss Timkins, who had 
gradously bestowed her praises upon the peiformances of our hero. He popped the question, and 
was accepted ; the day was fixed — and, as if to crown the glorious event, Dickey was offered a very 
profitable engagement at a seiies of mofping concerts, about to be given by several eminent pn>fi9»- 
sors, under the most foshionable auspices. On the night preceding the day appointed for his mar- 
riage, Doddicombe passed the evening with his beloved, anid, after two innocent glasses of weak gm 
and water, returned home to his garret, to dream of future wealth and happiness. But the piece of 
music wherein he most expected to shine at the first concert of the season, met his eye ; he resolved 
to go over it once before he went to bed — ^the trombone was seized, and the music executed to the 
performer's entire ddight Again and again, the piece was repeated-— the hours flew rapidly away — 
the lodgers swore at the infernal noise that prolubited all sleep— and the landlord cursed the muti- 
eianer who paid his rent in such uncuirent notes. The clock had travelled fax into the *< wee sma' 
hours ayont the twal'," when the landlord, a pains-taking tailor, who plied a weary needle for six- 
teen hours out of the twenty-four— and his consumptive wife, worn out for want of rest by the oon- 
tinuous tromboning of our Dickey^-and a squalling infant, half deUrions from its loss of sleep- 
burst into Doddicombe's room, and found him straining eyes and longs over the Hailstone Chorus. 
Explanations were useless; he ordered the intruders to quit his room; the tailor waxed valorous, 
backed by the remonstrances of the other lodgers who had gathered round the scene of action — ^par- 
ticularly a sour old lady who dwelt in the third floor back, and seemed to have a spite against poor 
Dickey because he was going to be married. 

*< For 'ewin's sake, Mister Doddicombe, give over tiumpetising at this 'ere 'our. My other lodg- 
ers is raving. The back garret is swearing awful, and the parlors has broke the bell ropes. My 
bleosed babby is screaming like a dear little toad in convulsions, and the methodisses opposite are a 
pouring out all sorts o' brimstone curses on us. You know you driv' away my first floor, and the 
third floor back says that it was yon as killed the second floor front — the nervous old lady as died 
last week for want o' sleep. Do leave your blowing ; there's a dead baker now in the next house, 
and how would you like, if you was stiff and silent, to be disturbed jest afore your herring by them 
blowed horns." 

Dickey insisted upon his right to play when and where he pleased ; the tailor gave him warning 
to quit ; Dickey called him a ninth part of humanity, and played in derision the air of " Gro to the 
devil and shake yourself." The old maid opened the street door, and let in the watchman — Dickej 
knocked him down with his trombone, and was eventually dragged to the watch-house by the united 
force of fifteen watchmen, the tailor, the tailor's wife, and the old maid. The of&cei of the watch, 
infuriated at Dickey's repeated oflfenoes, locked him up for the balance of the night In the morn- 
ing, he was fined for the assault, and in defiiult of payment, for Dickey was bare of the needful, 
committed to jail foi a month. 

The marriage was of course-broken off. His intended declined a connection with a jail bird ; and 
the concerts took place without Dickey's assistance. The poor fellow is now sufiering the pangs of 
poverty and misery ; he occasionally earns a few dollars by his musical abilities ; but his deficiency 
in the scientific principles of the art prevents him from holding a lucrative or respectable situation. 
He has run through a whole gamut of garrets in his residential career, and though living in a&, de- 
clares that he never expected to descend so low in the scale of human existence. 
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THE WHITE MOUNTAIN LEGEND 



BT JAMES r, OTIS. 



There it s iiunmit of the White HiUi in K«w Ramiidiiie, whieh the Datire Iniiut t „ — ,._,^ ^^_^ 

where the gr»t fjgiri t, m tti ey iottgtocd, tfMmlMte, tm lieibre irhom it mmM he detlk ftr my one oT^i peofb » ia- 



OvyNdflMmon! to whavs j«n piai* 

Their gitnt fonns v^mar! 
On! to the aiiy iiio«iH«i]i Mglit ! 

Whet! qjMkm thy heait with im t 
aiMio—whoaebr^ht^ye halh leaked <m ^Mth^ 

Whose proud lip ewled In eeorn, 
Whiie, 'midst 1^ psle4isMd €Mt» ki dMiiMi 

And modbsry, thoa v«M hsBM I 

biBiockviy thou wast l)enie! Aid yet 

Thy film haoft bcist m ftm 
M when, upon iky nadve Ull^ 

ItthraMwdwHhlihetty! 
And now thine eye is powflileB% 

Thine ann is as the dead ; 
Thy fate, m yandsr snmiMttoa^ 

Is Manehed, as if with dnndt 

Tishtanched^fis if with dread! oh 119 

Can that heart emt fail t 
h feared not man, ttfd ihaH it Mnt» 

When Fancy's dotihls Msi&l 1 
On, red man, on! our way lies on, 

V7here yondefr craggy height 
Hangs o'er the torrents WK*y 1>e4, 

Bark as the womb of night ! 

Dark as the womb ef mght, end Aesp^ 

And rapid is its tide; 
And down itaitHMng hoflMa^a aweep 

The slimy adders glide. 
And only when the Vg^rtfiAdg's 6aA 

Ihtfts o'er Aat dismal stream, 
IShines there titk>n Ka'tlieEiieas iMMit, 

One soSttaiy i^nm ! 

One solitary gleam! -aye, lee 

Yon rising muiky dond ! 
And hark! how echoes through Oie rocks 

The thunder pealing loud ! 
Mark, how upon that dieaiy lake 

Seflecta the meteor flash, 
While, swollen with andden tonenta now» 

Ita raging waters dash ! 



Itsiagingwafendaiii! yetos 

To where thn nhahaiai^ mm. 
On yonder mountain's eiMansit «pas 

A home, whiie4empeslBS«veI 
Hwte thither, then I yet«MialM^ 

The gkmottaean «aoe meae 
b &ingH« that daik «leiid with tiUil 

Aloaoat the«l«rmiso'«r! 



Almert the stom Is e'er^and aae 

WliSM,kithediaiaDteaat, 
The minhow flings iu changing avoh^— 

And new, the lain hath ceaasd! 
Yet tkj fieroe ef« ngaida itamt, 

l^unindful is thine «ar. 
What «haiBalhee,Md man! to( 

^! wheiefeie^OBt thou fear? 

WhereibaedoIlBnr? nsk'stdMl^ 

<^ yonder frowning height 
is throned the Spirit, hefeie whom 

The wd «Hi ireils his ttght ! 
And ne*er upon that sacred rock 

May ipteaame to stand! 
F<er,«tnBgerI HeaTon^ avenging hslta 

Are wielded hy His band! 

Thiey're wieUad hy His hand ! hniHi 

in lofty gtandenr where 
The thnDder^shndslike ebarielswiR, 

And Bwift-wingad lighttiiBgs<gla«B: 
And woe betal Ihe tMattauid hand 

Which Ifant dread preaanee tawel 
llo,Btvaiiget,<Bo1 ttmpt^etllis wKfcl 

Thart Mte wen aire «^ gnve ! 

That Uke wtare aute 4119 f^rsvia, if «Nw 

Should'at madly dare His power I 
Then turn, nor prove the might of Km 

Whose frowna around us lower !<— 
Turn, red man, if yon will ! my oooiae 

la o'er yon craggy height ; 
There, where the lake rolla aullenly, 

Dark aa the womb of night ! 
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ir&fiTCHES FROM 

THE LOG OP OLD IRONSIDES 

BT tmt AVTBOS Of ^OM iSOtrttMA OfT A ItM tfVOBS." 



To matt ■ftotlier foe l^Cmi^, 



THB THREE BATTLES. 

FiBST.— StOILUFG ▲ CstflSB, OB fMB CaVITUBB Of filll GoiBBlBBB. 

«Fii«! ik iha vAniA^ap, 
Fire! uitlielow, 
Pim! on th« goii-dteki 
Fira! d^wftbelofr." 

OxCB ■»•» in BMtioii upMi htr finroiito elmneaWHle. mU watir-»«iA UDterlfae oooaundof Imv 
fa— rmmmtitr, the geUnk HoH^-^ld Iioftridee^oa dte sMmiof il«9Qfll» lAlSvbdbgoodiiii^ 
t» Ike higbkiideefMjHMnhaaettBbi^, and proceeded OB seraim Hoggioi tb* laiid of her AMK 
■he stood to the iiMlh«N0d imtil the Bef of Finidy ifread oat ill eaiAe boeomtoraoeiTeher; im 
fiiidiBr ilolhhig ihere to eope with, she stood boltfj o« to the oMrtVBid, ittd waved her al^^ 
i]|gah>B(tfieohaneoftheisleof8BUeB»aodbefimtheiiioiifttaoCthe8tl4Mrreiiee. HaTioghaH* 
t»ro insiffnficaBtpriaee them, Ae wMlhw e d on her ooBtes^ and oti the nMnangof Oo 15^ mid* 
five sail, one of which was a sloop of war. 

« Ciaok oQ eaii, sir/' said cflptOB Hidl to Oe fini hemnnt, m he slovd on ^ wifedwaid hene- 
bleekf soannittg the strattysr with his gbee. 

<< Aye, aye, sir !" replisd die gaJlMA Moms, and soo* Ae oU ship sfeeid oot her fii^ 
to the favorable wind, and bowled along in chaae. 

« She hae est one of hsv prises on ftre !" said captain HvU, etaiBfiiig hie foot en the heieeWeck. 

« Then she wUl have «he ten prise nnmy, and b0 A— ^^ to her P* aud the old signal qxmm 
immm, m • graff tone, to the signai iiiMlghip—iiy ae he lock —odier w^aauk at hie Brhaiie najee- 
ty^eendaor. 

« I saf, Jack," said a tall Marblehsader, as he leoMd over Am head iBii, <»thfll fallow wmiM iMdce 
a^coed w4ialeniaD, if you conld only get his lobbarly tspmasto/ddW, ttd tip hie old iieii overiMard^ 
A lick of coal tar wouldn't hurt his bends, and a bright streak mii^ add Bliltie to his iffsaiMoa 
oa a fjaaday morning !" 

<* mknm, forward !" th— dwad dw fiiet heutenaBt ^Maelet'e laato olthe faeseaslk^ this ie g 
■hip* of was y sir.'' 

<• Down with yoo, forwatd !" aaid tho mastor'e mals^ janpng down ae thea^ ha had pot his fael 
in* backet of hot water. «< Lie dose, yon laadhibben, this is no wWsbmi !" 

<«Old8wilehettiaatHaBaisir'* whiapendoneofthaqatfterniaBteiatohliiMglfaor. «Iweii* 
dig why hedsa't ewaUow a breaher of meiaaiis, ssid thed hoist i»witataC his Msva; thatinfte* 
mi stewaid of his has kept his t eaqp o o a agoing siaee seven teMs» md bmn om^ if it hasn't pat am 
in mind of splicing the mainbrace with a real nor'-wester !" 

-I say. Mm WilMn, lei me hies yooe moiriEay, yon elms ftitad eOn of a Oatgat eswifar 1" said the 



• CaptaiitHidlwaBatthiitiaifrarobiistman,infadlhealth„andhavii«mad»a9set^saf«ieal« 
to€i6 q^sn salt codfish the dsy paevioiie, ha dnmfc a peat qaantaly ef mnlawM aad watot diuiag thg 



d^ Tho saileis^ ever leady to netiee thattosi miimtoyn rfhiiliis in thria i 

named him ** Old Switchell," and by this name he is known to the old men of war's men, to thii 

day. 
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180 burton's gentleman's maqazinb. 

captain of the head, to an old tar who generally kept a wee drop in hia locker, for sore ejes and the 
iheumatiz, as he often termed it 

« You be blasted !" replied the indignant Mr. Wilaon. ** Kiaa the pureer's bull,* if you like, or 
take a pull at the halliards with Old Switchell — ^molaaaea and water is good enough for a gentleman's 
•on!" And a smothered laugh and afresh plug of pig-tail ended the colloquy. The next moment 
a round shot cut the captain of the head in two, and produced from the aforesaid Mr. Wilson the 
piteous exclamation of — 

<* Hello ! No. 1 has stopped his mess ! My eyes ! that was a close shave !" 

The body was immediately hove into the sea, and a bucket or two of water washed all traces of 
the unfortunate captain of the head from the upper world. 

The sloop of war being to windward, the Constitution changed her course, and overhauled an 
English merchantman, already a prize to an American privateer. A brig was next chased to leeward, 
which proved to be an American with a prize crew on board. She was recaptured, and sent in. The 
remainder of the vessels escaped. Having run up as &r as his instiuctions pormitted him, captain 
Hull came about, and proceeded to the southward ; and on the 19th, at two, P. M. the cry of "Sail 
O !" roused the officers from the mess table, and assembled all hands on (he spar deck. The sail 
was soon dimly seen to leeward, bearing E. S. £., but her character could not be discovered. The 
Constitution immediately made sail in chase, and at six bells the stranger was ascertained to be a 
•hip. In a short half hour, her rows of teeth were discovered, and no doubt was enteitained of her 
being an enemy's frigate. The Constitution still kept on her course until she wns within a league 
of the frigate to leeward, when she began to shorten sail. The enemy had now laid his maintopsail 
aback, and i^PP^^u:^ to be waiting for the frigate to come down, with every thing ready to engage. 
Perceiving that there was a chance for a fight at last, upon something like even terms, captain Hull 
proceeded to make his preparations with the greatest coolness and deliberatbn. The Constitution, 
therefore, furled her light sails, double-reefed her topsails, hauled up the courses, sent down her royal 
yards, and prepared her decks for action. At the first tap of the drum, the crew came pouring up 
to muster, and ere the drummers had beaten the call, they stood in alence at their gims. At five, 
P. M., the chase hoisted three English ensigns, and opened her fire at long shot, waring several 
times to rake and to avoid a raking in return. The Constitution still came down in death-like si- 
lence, yawing occasionally, to baulk the English commander in his rakiah intentions, and heaving 
ahead like her inimitable self alone. At six, the enemy, who seemed to be a very gentlemanly fel- 
low, bore up, and ran off under his three topsails and jib, with the wind on his quarter, whidi in 
plain English meant, as one of the captains of the guns whispered to the first sponger^-^' Come 
alongside as quick as you please, and take it yard-arm and yard-arm, and be d d to you !" 

At a little after six, the bows of Old Ironsides began to double on the quarter of the English ship, 
and as she came full upon her, at instol shot distance, captain Hull, who had stood, trumpet in hand, 
upon the horseblock, waiting for the favorable moment, sprang upon deck and gave the long expect- 
ed order—" Fire ! !" 

At the word, the entire broadside went off as one gun, and careened the Constitution to her bear- 
ings. It was a broadside of destruction — its shot pierced the enemy through and through, and car- 
ried away his mizzeimiast, while captain Hull roai«d through his trumpet — 

'< Well done, my lads, you have made a brig of her !" 

» You have carried away a streak of copper, sir," said an old tar, pointing to an enormous rent in 
the captain's nankin tights with one hand, and touching his hat with the other. 

<* Ha P' said Hull, examining his dami^ed unmentionables, *< 'tis true the staff has given way, but 
never mind, burnt powder vrill soon color every thing. Give them another royal salute, my boys." 

For thirty minutes, one incessant roar of artillery filled the ears of the combattants. A vast field 
of white smoke spread upon the face of the waters to leeward, and the hollow waves echoed mourn- 
fully to the thunder speaking guiL 

The frigate now paisscd slowly ahead, keeping up an unmitigated fire, and luffed short around the 
Englishman's bows, to prevent being rdced. In performing this manceuvre, the ship shot into the 
wind, got stemway upon her, and backed on to her antagonist The cabin of the Constitution now 
caught fire from the dose explosion of the forward guns of the enemy. The exertions of lieutenant 
B. V. Hoffman, who commanded that division, however, soon restored order, and the gun of the 
enemy that had caused the injury and threatened to do still greater damage was disabled and silen- 
oed. As the vessds touched, the sound of bugles and the cry of; ** First division of boarders, away!" 
issued from the gmoke that covered each vessel, and the heavy cannon bad an opportunity to cool 
awhile. 

The English mustered at the bows, while tiie Americans assembled at the taffrail. The musketry 
now was dreadful. Lieutenant Morris was shot through the body, but maintained his post ; the bul- 
let having fortunately missed his vitals. Sailing master Almy was wounded in the dioulder; and 
lieutenant Bush, the marine ofiicer, having received a bullet in the head, fell upon his fooe and died 
with the cry of encouragement upon his lips. The EngUsh suffered the most, however, by the fire. 

* The purser's bull is the grog barrel. 
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It being found imposoble for either party to board in the presence of each a fire, and during the 
continuance of the heavy aea, the sails were filled. As the frigate shot ahead, the foremast of the 
enemy fell by the boatd. 

« Huzza !" said captain Hull, " we have made a sloop of her, my boys !" 

At this moment, down came the mainmast of the Guerriere with a tremendous crash, and she lay 
a helpless wreck, wallowing in the trough of the encrimsoned sea. A cock that had been knocked 
out of his coop by a shot, now fle^into the mizzen rigging, and crowed like a bantam on his dung* 
hiU. It was the cry of victory, and was followed by three loud huzzas from the Constitution's crew. 

The conqueror now ran off a short distance, secured her masts, rove new ligging, and wiped her 
bloody decks. At seven, she wore round, and took a favorable portion for raking. The enemy^ 
having had sufficient amusement for one afternoon, lowered a jack that had been kept flying on the 
stump of the mizzenmast, and Old Ironsides* victory was complete. 

An officer was now sent on board the prize, who returned immediately and reported her to be His 
Britannic Majesty's ship Guerriere, of thir^-eight guns, captain Dacres. The Constitution, having 
put a prize-master and crew on board, hovered around her during the night. The next morning, the 
prize officer having declared the Guerriere to be in a sinking condition, the prisoners were removed 
and the piize crew recalled. At three, P. M., captain Hull oidered the wreck of the beautiful frigate 
to be set on fire, and in a quarter of an hour, a bright flash lit up the heavens — an awful roar rang 
along the billows — a mighty cloud of impenetrable smoke slowly moved along the ocean, and when 
the evening sim looked down upon the clear waters, nothmg was to be seen of the noble cruizer but 
black and bubbling fragments dancing upon their waves. 

The Constitution, having her decks lumbered with wounded prisoners, shaped her course for the 
southward ; and on the 30th of August, stood up Boston harbor, with the citMs of England trailing 
betfeath the stars and the stripes, and anchored off Long wharf amid the ringing of bells, the firing^ 
of cannon, and the wild huzzas of assembled thousands. 

Such was the battle that told to the astonished world that the lion was no longer the master of 
the ocean. The whole nation was electrified at the result — the old doubters doubted no longer — 
tories hung their heads in shame, and a generous people arose like one man to do honor to the brave 
of their native land. • Captain Hull and his officers were feasted and toasted— services of plate, and 
freedoms of cities in gold boxes, were showered upon the captors from all quartera— the name of Obi 
Ironsides became the watchword of the nation, and a passport to every society ; and whil6 the brave 
tars, from the lofty yards, raised the loud huzza in honor of the victorious Hu//, they foigot not t» 
add another to the memory of the absent and wounded Morris. 



THE PAIR SHAKER 



BT CHAaLXS WZ8T T H O M S O X . 



Maid ! thoae bright eyes my h^art imprening. 
Fill my breast with thoughts diitmsiiig. 



WsBttB was thy huut, thou dark-eyed maid — 

Was it not roaming fiur away, 
When to the crowd ti^y glances strayed. 

Among the gaudy and the gay1 

Was it not then thy bosom burned 

For that great world of glare and show, 
From which thy youthful steps had turned, 
> The sweets of inward peace to know ? 

Thy simple dress, thy look demure. 
But illy hide the thoughts within, 

Which thro' a mind serene and pure 
Long other joys than these to win. ' 



Thou art with tho^ that round thee throng, 
With them in dance, with them in prayer ; 

But o'er thee comes a feeling strong. 
That tells thy heart no longer there. 

Why should'st thou shade thy sunny eye — 
Why should'st thou hide thy raven hair — 

When other scenes before thee lie, 
Which such as thou were formed to share ? 

O throw aside thy garb again, 

And light with smiles thy saddened fiioe ; 
Pure as thou art, so pure remain, 

But find a fitter, cheerier place. 
Lebanon Springs, Aagott, 1838. 
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THE INFERNAL BOX 



TBAHILATBD VEOM TBE rmXVCH. 



CC— tUMMJ frWi pag» 134.] 



TRIP TO BENNE8. 

HwM IfttMT which nude Hjpoiito Boyw Collaid w htppjr, ww in tMor as follows : 

SiB^— It is T«iy bad in me to have road yonr lotter, md wone indeed to answer it in £iet» I oon- 
^Mad not to wnto to yon, and to give yoor leUor to my moUier. Bnt.I tfaooi^t this mifl^ hare a 
■ad PMnlt, and upon raflaction, I ptefenvd sending yon this letter, to beg of yon not to writo to me 
again. You say yon love me, sir, yet yon have ne«ier speken to me, and cunot know whether I 
«nonatobeloved» Can it be tnie thai oRe may Ml intowaifiiet sight, as my cousin teUame, 
whocallsit«a«lro^o/%AJmvyr' Ny mothst's ssivait, old Maoon, who once Uv«d thxee ye«Ei 
in P«ii» yfbe» die wa»» naatoaaMkert has often toM me of *young man» who tost his senaee the 
UnA time ha saiw her. But I never bslieted thaU I also know, iir,«'^4ieoaae» I have heard it Bm»> 
ttoOrtl smeemfretnm to Wennesr ■ -that y»> age a iftan of lalent» and Utendy celebrated. Whsa 
they laid that beCm me, t oould not help bkMhiogi and Aevesthelas^ I eottiws» it gsve me p t e wn w . 
itieveiy wfOB8formttowtitoyoataithiewe^,fiftrIw«s gehig to reproach yon^and yetlknew 
not why I had not the courage to do it Thit wkatb ywa have written me, has upset all my ideae, 
and I have since felt an uneasineas for which I cannot account, for I am not sick. I have told every 
thing to Marion, who ought to know a great deal, for she is veiy ok), and she says that it is love. I 
am sure it is not, and the only reason that I vrrito to you is because Marion thought it better to do 
80. She said that I could do no better, because you would be sure to find out where I was, and if 
jou loved me truly, as you say, you would be a much better mateh for me than our neighbors, who 
are all country gentlemen, who talk of nothing but hunting and horses, which is very wearisome to 
a young lady. It is Marion who says this, and she ought to know better than I do. If then you 
wiah to see me again, you have only to come and pass the vrinter at Rennes, where I am going to 
appear for the fin^ time, for I have just come out of the convent. 

' ^ I have the honor to be yoor humUe savant, 

^^i^ Elibe db CuEBioirT, at the Chateau of Vilkosa. 

This letter appeered to Royer Collard the very sublime of stupidity. He perused it ten times 
with scrupulous attention ; he gravely wei^^ every syllaUe, and attad^ less importance to what 
she actually said, than what she meant to say* Beneath the awkward phraseology of a school-girl, 
he thought he perceived a germ of corruption, which he promised himself ere long to fructify^ — 
There, where another man would have seen nothing but a desperate barrenness of mind, he disco- 
vered a soil, virgin as yet, but where pleasure would ere long rei^ a glorious harvest 

Elise ClebigBy, thought the libertine, has a soul whidi knows not its own powers. Whereconld 
she find eiqwessions to develope the mysteries of her heart, which as yet are ae unknown to heiMlf 
astoothersl The oonveitt has trsnsformed this vroman of powerful mind, and fanned for pleasurf, 
into afidr statoB. But lei Pygmalion eome, the statue will breatfae-^ttfe by litt i e thie delicions 
snow shall melt beneath a kiss ! Those hands, accustomed to count devoutly the beads of the rosa- 
ry, will tramUe with delight at the touch of attdher hand. That voke^ which thus far has only rtp* 
pe^ited, mominf and erening, the fMn^ers of the Missal, wiU mnrmur low words, all eonfueed and 
mingled with ardent righe; desira will wmocKk Ihoae rosy lips; snd that snpetb eye^ now calm and 
clear ae the bhie of heaven, which it aeetne to reflect, will shoot forth the httmid ray of pleasure. 

Perhaps the libertine was right If the letter of Elipe de Clebigny betrayed in its expressions an 
incredible ignorance of customs and things^ yet was it no less the proof of a certam boldneas of witt. 
In this leNar then was innocence^ but no modesty. With a marveUoua sagantty, peouliar to tee 
livers, Royer Colkid pevoeived immediately that the simplicity of Bike de Clehigny wee not that of 
virtue, but of viea. Viae hath its nmpMtyi io long as it remains iaeiqpedeiioed* Reyec Cellatd, 
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wk>«lwi9f.UBd«tookwlMi h^ttnMd aa attm oi IniriiiWt, with all th» o ftoto oi w of a ayculatof, 
Batjgfactogily ctplaiiwl to hiaaaa^ th» caoifr of sock praoociaiw «ipU, bgr refiwriof to th* combioad in- 
flneooaof the cowaia with, har " $troki$ ^ Uf ^t uim^' and thg chaMbatmaidy who had bean thiM 
yean in a milliner'B shop. 

I have alcaady tokl >oa that Eliac da Cbhiguy was aa adausabfo ovaauuabr « It would ba acne* 
able,,*' (bought the libertina, " to faahicM aueka mind, to be ito fint maatai, and to vecalve its fiis 
fligbi. The let ia^cast^I go to Ba ni> a < t oHOMMnrow niibt, I paaa tha Biifc i c aa." By die BnbiooB, 
Rbyer CoUard meant the diligence of Ijafitte and CaiOard. 

That evening he appeared in the Infernal Box. 

" Yon perceiYe/' said he, after having read ^ letter of Elise, ** that my affiiin are in a good 
train!" 

" And you purpose to go to Benneel*' inquiTed RMuea 

<< I shall go to Rennes !" 

« r faith ! tha liulc gid iewo^ tlwrtronbla and if hedoaa>nfltgo»Iwaigor cnad the viacoqnt 

** Stop, if you please— thia afiaix balonga to me anly V* 

Thieedayaafter recaiiiaglhekttBrof EiiaayBoyaiCellflEdwaaatBaiiiiaa. Butimvaintaewnl 
firom aalooD to salooa, he could mmw meet with M adamoisaUe de Clebigpy. AU those of whaaa be 
inqnitad whether they knew Madame de CMFigny^oc tha Cfaataeit of Vill0M% laplied that tfaey had 
never heard tall eitber of one or the other. Straofs suspicieaa begmt to parplax the libertiiie. If 
hia vaBll^sfalLe akud to himy.sayiBg that he^ Boyer CeUard^ eould net bare bseo the sport of a 
young girl, his conscience immediately replied tbuetohia vanity— '*HypoUto Boyer CoMaid hne 
gained nought but the expense of the trip*" 

Obe eveniugr at & bail, Boyer ColUrd wae sadly seated in the moat obaaure comas of tfaa roon 
His countenance was overcast That evenings the Hbertine had not the vietofious and pioad aic 
whiob was habitual to him. Ha spoke abnost io a low voioey and with a tone of modesty altogether 
unusuaU so that they said — ** Whataile the doctor to-night 1 Has he loat at 6cart6 1 H» ha» by- 
any impassibility^ met with & cruel fair one 1— or is be engaged in the ineeatigation af aorae navr 
theory in medicine 1 No, indeed — ^he has won & huadied louis firom the prefeot, and driven to bay» 
tbfl;y saj, the viitue of Madame de Clery — the virtue which they pretended waa iflopsagnable*— Ida 
last medical tieatmeot hae had astonishing efiectar Haf|r^ dandy, and still rooie ba{iyy doctor I He 
destroys without lemorse the honor of married men, and ouras all the s&ck !" 

" What is the matter, then V* 

« BeaUy, I don't know !" 

But Buyer CoUard paid no attention to the conversation going on around him. He thought but 
little of the prefect, fox whom he cared but little, nor of the virtue of Madame de Clery, nor of the 
health of his paticute, who, however, were none the worse for it The libertine waa thinking of Bo- 
mieu and the Infernal Box. He disearned in the borison a atorm approaching, which threatened to 
oveiwhelm him with a deluge of sarcastic wiL 

" Faxbleu !" exclaimed he, *' I have been fooled, like a mere scholar ! At home it would notbnre 
been so bad — ^but a hundred leag^ics for this ! If Bomieu should bear of this I am a dead man — 
nothing to do but turn hermit !" 

As he spoke thus, he beard pronounced near him the name of Madame de Clebigny. He turned 
about quickly. 

*< Sir," said a man of advaneed age, to another man superbly dressed in a suit of black, no less 
grave than his countenance— <« Sir, Madame de Clebigny requests me to present her compliments— 
she ventures to hope that you wiU pass a few months of the summer at tbe Chateau of Villensa»'' 

" Sir," replied the black dress, << I am grateful for the invitation at Madame de Clebigny, and if 
the important interests with which I am dbaiged permit, I shall avail myself of her kind offer." 

Koyer CoUard arose. " Gentlemen," said he, approaohmg theixi. ** I beg pardon for interrupting 
you, but you have just been speaking of Madame de Clebigny, and I am extiemely anxious to know 
Ivbat causes have deprived us of the pleasure of seeing her this winter at Itennea." 

'< What, sir ! do you not know that she has lost her aunt, the Canoness 1" replied the black dress 
" I am the more chagrined, because her daughter, who is lelated to me through the Mentgiborts, but 
lor this melancholy occurrence, would have made her first appearance, this year, in the fashionable 
world. A charming young lady — do you know her 1" 

" Yes, sir." 

** A perfect treasure ! — ^her mother has educated her in the pure principles of our holy religion ! 
An angel, sir, who perha^ has not spoken to ton men in the course of h^r life V* 

» And does she still reside at ViTlensa 1" 

ft She still lives there, sir." And with (his, Ae Mack dress bowed, and disappeared with his friend. 

Bo^er CoUard could with difficulty contaiu his joy. At the tery moment in which he believed 
liimself the victim of the moat horrible mystification, a happy chance restored to him the right of tri* 
Hing in his accustomed akanner. The free liver letumed to his house, and passed a part of the ntgbt 
in imagining what means would be most successful to obtain an interview with Mademoiselle d< 
Clebigny. After much meditation, he hit vtpon a ptiui which appeared to Mm sublime in eveiy par- 
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tkular, and which consisted in compromising his victim in snch « manner that, placed between the 
loss of reputation or the loss of her honor, she wonld be forced to choose pleasure without danger, 
rather than virtue without profit Having arranged this, he went to sleep with the cahn content of 
a robber who had made a good day's work. 

The next day, he arose early, to commence the undertaking — but in this world we must calculate 
upon unforeseen accidents. At the very moment in which he was ready to enter upon the cam- 
paign, Hypolito Royer Collard received an urgent letter, which forced him to set out immediately 
for Paris. 



RETALIATION. 

The business which had so unpleasantly deranged Royer Collaid in his projecta of seduction, was 
too important to give place to any foreign occupation. But when it was happily teiminated, Royer 
Collard thought anew of putting an end to his adventure. His vanity, moreover, was incessantly 
mortified by the sarcasms of the Infernals. Whilst he calculated his means of attack, he received 
a new letter, dated at Rennes. This letter astonished Royer Collaid, who usually was astonished at 
nothing. Royer CoOaid well knew that when the germ of corruption falls into a young heart, it 
there grows with frightful rapidity, and quickly chokes every good sentiment But with Mademoi- 
selle de Clebigny the progress had been miraculous. 

« Oh, Molieie !" exclaimed the rake, after reading twenty times the letter of Elise, « one thing in 
the world is more true than thy Tartufie ! It is Uiy Agnes ! Hads't thou read this letter, Sioa 
woulds't have added some more verses to the * School fiir Husbands.' " 

In fact, since the first letter of Elise, a remarkable reaction had taken place in the bosom of the 
young girl. The day when the God of Evil entered there, in the form of a letter, the ice was bro- 
ken. Like those little flowers which bud beneath the snow, her heart had flowered (if I may so 
speak) and pierced the thick covering with which a monastic education had enveloped it A single 
ray shone upon it, and the flower began to blow. 

There were many traces in this letter of inexpeiience, but she aheady expressed, in a happy style, 
the first anxieties of a youthful heart, its first terrors, ite conflicts, and its desires. 

" Sir," said she, to* Royer Collard, <*I knew that you had come to Rennes ; that every evening 
you went into society, where all the women admired you — that made me uneasy, and yet I fett hap- 
py. Circumstances, independent of my will, as you have doubtless learned, prevented my meeting 
you. Nevertheless, I could not resist my desire of seeing you. I went to Rennes, I know not now 
under what pretext, and remained three days with one of my relations. In these three days I be- 
held you pass every morning before my window. I wished to show myself, but dared not do it 
What would you have thought of me 1 My heart is aheady too guilty ! I have already too much 
forgotten my duty !" 

Farther down, she added — " I boSn much, and they say that I am much changed. I am sure 
you would find me less handsome. I weep without any cause. Every thing wearies me ; every thing 
disgusts me. I dare no longer look at my mother, for it seems to me that she must read in my coun- 
tenance that which is passing in my mind. I am surely much to blame !" etc, etc 

Nevertheless, this letter, in which growing passion began to embolden itself, contained nothing so 
interesting as the postscript — << Address your letters to* Marion, at tiiie Chateau of Villensa." 

« Adorable Marion ! sublime duenna \** exclaimed Royer Collard. ** I will raise an altar to thee, 
coveied with five franc pieces!" and immediately he took a pen and began to write. 

Those who have read this letter of Royer Collard, assure me that it is a chef-d'csuvre of ite kind. 
It might be avowed by Valmont himself, the hero of « Liaisons dangereuses, ' the grand master in 
seduction. Yet this letter, every phrase of which buined and threatened to fire the perfumed page, 
was composed with admirable sang-froid. Whilst directing it, the rou^ hummed an opera air. Yet 
although his heart was not moved, his vanity most assuredly was. Elise de Clebigny was beautiful, 
noble, and rich. Her mini!, liardly unfolded a few months previous, was developing itself with mar- 
vellous rapidity — and to himself the miracle was owing ! According to his own expression, he had 
been the Pygmalion to this beautiful statue of marble. The rou^ felt himself agreeably tickled in 
}U0 ipo^ sensitive point — ^his vanity, 

« Upon my word," thought he, " an adorable Uttie creature ! I shall love her for six months !" 

The reply was not long waited for. Fifteen days firom then, Royer Collard received another let- 
tor. This time the transformation was complete. It was no longer the letter of a child ; but that 
of a passionate, ardent woman, who found expression for all her feelings. Elise depicted Uie un- 
known emotions through which her ignorant heart had passed for three monUis, with such power of 
trudii, tiiat Royer Collard, in spite of himself gave way to sincere admiration. That evening, he 
read her letter at Mignet's, , , , r «t i • i t 

" But tiiat is no ordinary woman," cried Ditmer. « It is an unpublished chapter of Heloise ! I 
compliment you — ^your labor has not been thrown away I" 
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« Coold I meet with such a woman," exclaimed the vifloount, « I should he fooiirii enough to fall 
in love!" 

Royer Collard was radiant with delight. He swelled himself up, and turned around like a pea- 
cock. 8ach compliments, in the mouths of such men, accustomed to laugh at every thing, and to 
deny every thing, had, in the eyes of Royer Collard, an inestimable value. They afifeeted his head 
like wine. The rake went out from Mignet's, full of satisfaction and Champagne, drunk with Cham* 
bertin and vanity. 

That evening, he was in the tender vein. In reply to EUse, he indulged in a series of sentimental 
phrases, all besprinkled with points of exclamation, and when he put the direction, his hand tremb> 
led like that of a scholar of rhetoric, or a poet in love. 

If Elise had answer ^tfri thout delay, it is probable that Royer Collard would have resumed hi» 
aoeujrtomed indiflj ggJ JItlis vanity would have been sated with triumph ; but Elise answered not 

Then could yoawSe seen the countenance of the rou6 gradually darken, and afterwards grow 
pale. Royer Collard suffered in verity — at first through mortified vanity, then from love. From his 
head, his passion descended to his heart He gave the lie to his past life, and was caught in his 
own snares. He wrote letter after letter, and seduced himself by his own phrases. This was not 
done suddenly, but of course by degrees. 

In proportion as the anxiety of the rou^ increased, so awoked within him every thing good and 
human in his nature. Royer Collard felt his heart leap as in the first days of his youth; and one 
evening, when alone in his chamber, he reflected sadly on his past life, and demanded of himself the 
meaning of this new illusion, which seemed to flburish on the ruins of all his former ones, he felt 
himself overcome with a mortal discouragement After a fierce struggle, vanity was conquered by 
Aature— Royer Collard wept ! 

Ere long, he forsook all his ancient habits. 

•* What ails our firiend V* inquired Romieu, one evening that he beheld him sitting sad and dis^ 
consolate in a box in the second tier of the Th^fttre Fran^ais. " A singular change has been afi^- 
ed in him ! I no longer recognize in him the elegant Royer Collard, the idof of tailors, the Jupiter 
Tonans of the fashionable world. His cravat is put on crooked — ^the skirt of his coat is antedilu- 
vian — and, God forgive me, but that indefetigable eye-glass, which he formerly aimed incessantly 
from one box to another, now hangs sadly at the end of its chain, like a criminal from the gallows. 
Our friend is unwelL This Elise de Clebigny has cast a spell upon him, most assuredly." 

Three days after this, Royer Collard, on going home, addresses the usual question to his servant — 
« Any letters from Rennes 1" 

<' Yes, sir," replies the servant, giving him a letter in the handwriting of Elise. 

Royer Collard trembled with agitation. He raised the letter to his lips, and covered it with kisses ; 
not now, as formerly, vnth the ironical satisfaction of flattered vanity, but with the ardor of passion. 
A tear — a sincere tear fell upon the paper, and as the valet hardly attempted to conceal a smile, 
Royer Collard kicked him out of the house. 

I regret that want of space compels me to suppress this letter. It was a masterpiece of amoroue 
eloquence. Elise explained to Royer Collard the causes of her silence. Never was passion better 
expressed than in this letter. But above all, the conclusion was thrilling. The tremor of love was . 
in every line — ^it was delirium ! JSSid Royer Collard could not help crying out — " She has lost her 
senses !" 

He attempted to write — and tore twenty letters, without being able to finish one. At length, he 
determined, in spite of important 'business, to return to RennA. 

The evening before the day which he had fixed upon for his departure, he received another letter, 
but the writing was not that of Elise. This writing betrayed a most deplorable ignorance of the 
art The first lines showed a dispoeition to crawl down to the signatute, whilst the last attempted 
to get up as high as the date. Hence resulted a strange medley, in which none of the words affect- 
ed to retain the straight line recommended in the epistolary code. 

Here foUows the letter in its original laconicism, and with all its faults of orthography ; — 

Mon Chair MoKsrsun. — Je maits la main a la plume, pour vous apprendre que notre chaire- 
demoiselle est bien malade. Cette pauvre petite vous aime tan quale en a perdue la rezon. Ce 
mailheure est haruvee hier soire. Tout le monde est hici dans la dezolation. Je nai que le tamps 
que de vous eciir ceci en cachet Tachez daviser aux moyens qu'il faut prendre et avee lesquel je 
sols votre servante devoue. • MARroK. 

- Pautscriptom — Ne venez pas did a quelque jour, pafcque ga pourrait fere un mailheur, je vous 
ecrirai qnand il le fodra. 

As the above letter is incapable of literal translation, we give the substance for the benefit of aeti* 
Galilean readers, viz — Marion tells Royer Collard that Elise is veiy sick, and advises not to come to 
see her until she writes him again. 

On being thus apprised of the folly of Elise, Royer Collard was on the point of becoming crazy 
himself. He waited for the next let^ from Marion with much anxiety. Three days af^, he re- 
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^tkf0i$ihM»f}DntMift€ittMwhx>n. Tkb wa» from tb* ooonttM of Clebigiij, the molhcr «£ EUm. 
It was a letter worthy (in the beginning at leaat) of a marchioneeB of the " anden regime.'* 

0he Molded M. RoyBi Collaid ahaiply, and told him that Bt hud been ^rwy daring to aepftre to the 
iMtndef terdaaghter; he who, after aU» was nothing but a « lotaiiier,'' and had bo title bm talMk 
B«i the condoBioB dimgread matetiaUy from the oomitteiiceiiient In writing the laei Unee tbaiM»- 
ehieileea gave w«^ to the nother-^he aiyle wte ItMrt-nodiag-^Madainode Ctebigny demaadai 
from Rojer Collard to restore reason to her child — to her little Eliw— so yoong, ee fiwh^ aai m 



The lettatf wm not yet enished. One oeold peiwive that the oonntoas had saddeoly qidfttadk to 
nm to the bedside of her daughter, but she had again lesvHed it to add this tncriUe pastsctipl*^ 

•* Uf dMghtor b dead! Receive a alother'ectotor 

BAy&r CoUafd) on rafetding these inirds» eried e«t with aiig«ish,and dvofiqped his hMd betwasahia 
hnRh« For thre^ daya he suibrad with a ragittg ftvms and whan he was aUe to raiav himaatfi he 
mt^to to Maiint m ftltows:^^ 



if y Wi Ctti proane me a toeh of EVm^s hfein and I ^aauMS the hmaif laui pnaecfod it» i 

to send it to me, and I will pay yoa anything yon may demmid §m iL 



BtosMnnBimdatt aA0weivlvidka.lefchof hmrattifthmdatot^ Bayar GeUmd swofa thai h» 
#ibhtalwiyaw«Bribttn. Nemithelm^m wferini^tith Mdent. hiaaea th^ todr of Bttse» ha psf- 
oaivedtfaBtitwfliblaclB, Now Blise wm a blende. Refer CoHmdhitow ¥09 weU that meolald»^ 
t can whiten the hair, bat he had never heard tell of its makinir it biadL Bat m a tow 



langement can whiten the hair, bat he had never heard tell of ito \ „ . _ -^ 

never looks very closely, and as, moreover, he had only ^mem aaea fitiaa^ h^ e o o al u de d that ha 1 
mbtikeiiy and fdttoed the pracious cnri near hie heaH. 

1%B wzi day, and far sMne days afW,RoyerCeliMd was aaeadiessed in deep mfioniing, Chft* 
gih& aeeotod to fa«ve nuds him ten years oMar. 



6BCOND TRIP TO RBNNE8. 

A month had passed by, and Royer Collard had not yet forgotten E1ise» when* one ] 
stranger requested pennission to speak to him. 

•<Bir," aaid the sttanger, ** I ceme for a serious motive.'' 

« I am all attention, sir." 

« I win speak to the point I am the count Montgihart, nacle to Mademoieelle de Clebigny." 

« Yoa ?" exclaimed Royer CoUaid, recoiling like Macbeth from the ghost of Banqmo. <« Yoa hasv 
«»do«ibt eome to overwhelm me with vepioadMSb I have deserved alU aad crael as they may be, 
Ibi^ will ne««r be sufficiently ao !" 

Bpeiddng thw^ Royer Cottavd bowed his head to receive the maternal m aled ip ti o n. 

« MooMttto wn ptoctoos," nptted the eoimt Montgibeit, « and no tiase must be lost in nselem »•- 
pioaches. My sister wrote you that her daughter was dead, after a cruel attack of mental denng^ 
ment She has deeeived yoa !" 

» What say you?" exclaimed Royer Collard, with spaiUing eyea. 

<«RiBtrae that MademoiaeUedeClebignyis AMrangped^but she is notted. Whatever be die 
metivis which indiwed the eoontaBS to deceive you, U mast be Mspeoted. But it is now time to speak 
titotrath. That which waafolseyeatsrday, may be troe to-morrow. The physicians of Rennea an 
^nanfanooaly ef opinion that he who cawaod the evil can alone lepair it. Yow preaence" 

** I understand you, and I am ready !" 

« I thank yon, rir," contiancd the count Montgihert, prearing the hand of Royer Collard. «This 
may well blot out many wrongs — ^the future is a great master. When can you set out t" 

•Thn very moment, if yoa vrilL" 

« Wen, this evening. I will meet yon at the second lelaj with my carriage.'' 

That evening, Royer Collard set out again for Rennes. But in vain he inquired at eveiy relay if 
they had seen the oonnt of Montgibert They told hhn each time that they knew not what he 
meant. When the carriage stopped, a man stopped up, and inquired whether his name was Royer 
Gottanl. 

« I am he," replied the rake. 

« Oh, sir, you are anxiously looked for ! Will you follow me 1" 

• I wiO Mow you-^ls it to the chateau of Villenm 1" 

« No, sir ; k i» here that Maderaoimlle de Clebigny has been for seven! days.*' ^^ 

The heart of the rou6 was agiteted with indefinable emotions. » I am about to aee her, saidhA 
to hhuml^ aind he tiembled with joy and apprabeiieion. 

<«TfaM« it is," Mid the giude, knockmg at the doer of a hotae of veiy good a^peanaed. 
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An old woman received Royer CoUaid. 

<< I am Marion," whispered she. " You are going to see our dear little Elise — she is Tery sick !*' 

« And her mother 1" 

'< They told her not to remain — ^you will see Mademoiselle alone — there is the chamher." 

Boyer CoUard's legs trembled under him. Finally, he summoned resolution to enter. It was 
night — ^the mysterious glimmer of a lamp alone gave light to the chamber. The silence of death 
reigned around Royer CoUard, intORUpted only by the steady monotonous tick of a dock. Elise 
de Glebigny, clothed in a white robe, reclined upon a sofa. Her long disherelled hair concealed her 
featoies. She was motionless as a statue, and but for sighs that occasionally escaped from her, yoa 
would have thought that she was dead. The rou^ approached her trembling, and Irntiftlnd and 
when he took the hand of the poor foolish girl, and carried it to his lips, it seemed to him that this 
hand was cold as marllil. 

« Elise !" said he, at length, in a low voice. 

« Who speaks of Elise V replied the young girl « Why speak of the deadi Elise is dead!— 
and it is Teiy fortunate, look ye, for she suflbred much ! IKd you know her 1 She was sick thsiw 
•bA tlMval" added she, putting hear hand to bet heart and to her head. " Poor Elise I why do w* 
weep for herl It is •» good to die! Ah !" cried she, suddenly, « what is your name t" 

« Royer Collard," mplied the tonkf trembling, 

« Tis fidse— thou art not be l** 

** I am he— I am indeed !" exclaimed Boyer Collard, weeping. 

« Thou weeps a t men weep, thsa T* and saying this, her head sank apon the shoulder of RoyK 
CoUaid, and she also wept Aider a few moments she looked up ; but Royer Collard could not dvK 
tinguiih her features, for it was dark. 

« Yes» it is tnie, thou art ha !— art thou not he !'* 

** Ah, yes ! I am he that loves thee !'' munnured the rou^, passing his arm around the waist of 
Elise. 

The young giri eseaped from him, and began to lun about the room. 

" Wilt thoa dsnce V* cried she ; <* 'tis suoh a pretty thing, dancing! Elise will not dance any 
rooie— will she?" and she began to ang in a Toioe altered by sickness — 

« Now you are tied, 
Madam the bride! 
With a golden thread, 
Which unties when you're dead !" 

« Wretch that I am !" exclaimed the rake, and he followed Elise, who still ran on singing. Tha 
hun^ saddenly lelL Beyer CoUard heard the sound of a door opened quickly and immedaatelj shut 
again, and he ibund himself alone in the daikness. 

Feeling around, he perceived a ray of light, which came through a keyhole. He approached and 
imagined that he heard a whispering. 

At length he opened the deor, and found himself ^in the midst of all his friends of the Inftmal 

Box, who taceived him with an immense shout of laughter. The viscount had played the part of 
Elise da Clebigny. 

Boyer Collvd had been the victim of a horrible mystification, file chief magazine of whidi was 
at Brest, with ramifications at Paris and Benneet 

i thia oacurrenca, ha has written no moea love-lettecs. Haiits B . 



STANZAS. 



I MAT sing ; but minstrePs singing 
Ever ceaseth with his playing. 
I may smile ; but time is bringing 
Thoughts for smiles to wear away in. 
I may view thee, mutely loving; 
But shall view Aee an in dying ! 
I may sigh ; but Kft'ii removing, 
And widi bieathing endeth sigMng ? 
Be it so? 



When no sang of i 
Win its memory ML to soflent 
When no snile of mine can cheer thea. 
Will thy smile be used as often ! 
When my looks tha daiknsas boonielh, 
Will thine own be lighted aftsrt 
When my sigh no longer aeunde^ 
Wat thott list aaother'a langhtor 1 

Beita»! 
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SONG OF THE ARAB 



BT H. B. TUCKKI 



Soiri of the daiert ! liie : 

Thare's a war-cry on the hlaat ; 
And the flag of the Taunting fioeman fliee 

Like a atonn-cloud frowning paat 
Let your wild steeds spam the plain ; 

Let yoai shouts on the night-wind swell : 
With flashing brand and with loosened rein 

On, sons of Ishmael ! 

And, lo ! where the gathering warriors come 
Each from the wilds of his deseit home ; 
For each glancing spear and each flying steed, 
Shall an Arab conquer, a Roman bleed : 

Onward in dusky masses wheeling, 
Ev'n as the black-winged tempests wend, 

Dimly the murky night revealing • 
Brother to brother, and friend to friend. 

And, hark ! how shrill, 
Through the night- air calm and still. 

The cymbals' clash and the trumpets' peal, 
From the far encampment steal : 

Forward, on the foe ! 
Let the shout of baUle swell ; 

Lay the spoiler waste, and the boaster low ! 
On, sons of Ishmael ! 

The watchman watcheth weatily, 

And the sleeper grasps his sword. 
For great is the name, and wide is the fame 

Of the wandering desert-horde ! ' 
O'er earth hath the conquering eagle flown 

And flapped his wings in pride; 
But the Arab's lowly tent alone 

Hath his iron grasp defied. 

O'er the arid sands 

A moaning blast is sailing. 
And the war-horse trembling stands 

And snuffii the air in fear ; 
There's a rush as of mighty wings. 
And a voice as of spirits wailing, 
And a shadow blacker than midnight flings 
Its shroud o'er the night>watch drear. 

Hail to the dread sirocco. 

The leaguered Arab's friend ! 
He soareth on high in his giant strength, 

And bis voice doth the deseit rend ; 
There's death in his eye, and its glancing light 

Doth wither whera it falls. 



And he shroudeth the iky in his whirling flight. 

And his shadow the eardi appals : 
And the shifting sands uprise 

Like demons in his wake. 
And dance as in maniac revelries 

TiU the sultiy air doth shake ! 
And onward howling fieroe they speed 

To the camp of the sleepbg foe. 
And the strong-limbed men and the sinewy steed 

Are buried at a blow ! 

Joy ! joy ! joy ! 

Raise the shout of triumfii high ! 
To the land of the roving Arab race 

Hath the Roman come to die. 
His grave is in the sand. 

And his conqueror b the wind ; 
And the might of that dauntless wanior-band 

Doth the arm of the whirlwind bind ; 
And their souls have shrunk from his grasp of 

fire. 
And his hot breath hath lit their funeral pyie ; 
And the hollow blast their requiem moans, 
Sweeping the sand from their whitening bones ; 

And Rome shall bow her head. 
And her widowed daughters mourn, 

For low lie her sons with the silent dead. 
And their ashes repose not in tomb or urn. 

Hail to the wind, to the mighty wind. 

Whom none can conquer and nought can bind ! 

Wildly he wingeth his viewless way, 

Chasing'the clouds in his blithesome play; 

Proudly he sweepeth the prostnte earth. 

And rouseth the deep in his leddess mirth, 

Tossing the foaming billows high. 

And roaring in wildest revelry ! 

The globe he wandereth round and round. 

And the tempests all to his car are bound ; 

Onward he sweepeth his trackless flight, 

Free — ay ! free as the Ishmaelite: 

Him nor foe nor lord control, 

Wide as his deseit wastes his soul; 

And thou, O Wind ! his fiiend abide. 

Foe and dread of the world beside ; 

Freely both thou and he will fly 

O'er the plains of his own loved Araby, 

And the dark-eyed queen of his home ahaU 

bless 
The guardian Power of the wilderness. 
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RANDOM RECOLLECTIONS OF A HOME TRAVELLER 

BT /AXIS r. OTIS. 

No. II. 

A TRIP TO THE WHITE HILLS, AND ASCENT OF MOUNT WASHINGTON 

IN A STORM. 



Bot I miwt drink tlie Tinon wlule it iMtt ; 
For eren now the eurUnc Tmpon iwe, 
Wreftthinr their ekradj eoronah, to gmee 
Tlieae towerinr ramiiiitr— biddinr "^ away 1 
But often ihAllmT heart turn back again, 
Thou gloriooi eminence ! and, when opprened. 
And aching with the coldnea of the world, 
Find a iweet retting^phMe and home, with thee I 

Rufu* Dtnoet, 



CHAPTER III. 

TBI BIPABTVRE. TBS BIDS t7P TBS OOBOE. OLD CRAWFOBd's. TBS WILIET TBAOXDT. 

It was a lowering, drizzling, uncomfortable morning, that, on which we awoke for our third day's 
enjoyment. The idea of a whole wet day in a country inn, with nothing risible around us bat the 
near prospect of a hay-rick, a barn-yard, and a flock of half-drowned sheep^with nothing looking 
comfortable within doors, excepting the contented denizens of the simple homestead — and, out of 
doors, excepting some half dozen ducks revelling in a large yellow mud-pool, which the rain was 
momentarily swelling to a respectable pond, in the middle of the road before our windows — ^was in- 
supportable ; and, accordingly, we soon came to the determination to proceed forthwith upon our 
journey, rain or shine. Our coach soon came up to the door, and, as speedily as we eould, we de- 
spatched our breakfasts, bundled in our luggage, bestowed ourselves cosily inside the roomy vehicle, 
drew up the glasses, and proceeded up the gorge. 

The general aspect of the country varied but little from that presented during our yesterday's ride. 
We neared the mountains, and were conscious of climbing the ascent towards ** The Notch," al- 
though we could see nothing but the near fields and forests, which looked sombre enough, in the 
midst of the pelting rain. But we were a merry party within, and cared little for the storm, as we 
were whirled onward by the well-driven team, in which out driver (its proprietor) seemed to take 
especial pride. 

We had proceeded about a dozen or fifteen miles, as it seemed to us, (we did not travel, as the 
manner of some is, by guide-book,) when we pulled up at the door of a low farm-house, by the road- 
side, which the driver told us was ** Old Crawford's. As this stop was to water the horses, and not 
ourselves, we preferred remaining in the coach while that operation was performed, the very intelli- 
gent driver telling us, meanwhile, all about « Old Crawford," the Patriarch of the Mountain Valley. 
He was yet living, and his two sons, Ethan Allen and Tom, were settled dow^ among these hill 
passes, within short distances of the paternal roof. This was the first family, and for a long time it 
had been the only one, to take up an abode among these mountains ; and the tie which had bound 
the old man for so many years to this rude and desolate spot was growing stronger and stronger, 
as life left him less and less to anticipate, and more and more to remember. The wild denizens of 
the forest had been his only neighbors, long and long before the foot of the curious and prying tra- 
veller had beaten a broader track than the trail of the red man, or the path of the wild beast, before 
his door. Then came the gainful devotees of trade, the hardy sons of the Green Mountain valleys, 
who had discovered a practical path along these hill sides to the Atlantic towns, for the transfer of 
flieir produce to market By and by, a broader road was laid oat, something like a township was 
organized in the neighborhood, and, of coarse, there were soon mails and post offices, and stage 
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coaches, and abundant travel, all along that road. All this the old man had vvitneaaed from oat the 
loop-holes of his quiet retreat, and it was not long before he, too, had become possessed of the march* 
of- mind mania, and must see his sons afloat upon the wide sea of speculation, before be died. So 
he sent them forth from beneath his quiet rooC to make money, as publicans, out of the cutiositj of 
others ; and they were now located up the Talley, at two different points — themselves, as we were 
told, being curiosities in their way, suifficient to attract almost as maay visiters to the mocuilaiiui a» 
the other accessories of this wild country. 

By the time the coachman had imparted to us these facts, (sitting with us in the coach all the 
while, most familiarly, while a boy was watering the horses,) the time for delaying at this point had 
elapsed ; our Jehu returned to the reins, and we were once more en route. As we approached ** The 
Notch," the rain gradually abated, and we were enabled to observe more minutely the different fea- 
tures of the glorious scenery around us. We were winding our way among ihm bases of high moon- 
tains, springing upwards from the level on which we stood, and burying their lofty peaks in the 
clouds, that still hong in dark and heavy masses above them. The mist, thinner than the dense 
oleud* that filled the upper air, was ctirling upwards and downwards, along the lower levels of the 
many hill sides, in wreaths of fantastic dispe ; displaying, in sucoession, a serifw of the most pictu- 
resque landscapes, like the shifUngs of scenery on the stage. In the midst of the general admiration 
which this scene of varied beauty excited, we were conscious of our near approach to a point which 
we had been told at Conway, we should find one of the most interesting in the whole jouiney. We 
had come to a sudden torn among the hills we had been all the morning travening, and found oor- 
selves entering a broad circular valle;y» at d» baw of a wide vaiige of mountains, which rose, am- 
phitheatrically, all around us, as far as the eye, looking on Mthat sidey could leach. Green meadows, 
with here and there a few trees, and soaw oUempla at coMiwt^ikan, were visible in the valley, as the 
eye took in the landscape that lay stretched eut before us ; aod, in. the midst of the whole, there nn 
a shallow and noisy stream, which faowefer straek as as being stngularly broad and rapid in its flow. 
We had listened at Conway to the tale of that swift torrent, and we gaaed upon it with silent awe. 

The dark hill-sides which bounded our view on either hand were deeply indented with the paths 
that many mighty avalanches had traversed. At the base of one of these mountains, and standing 
close upon tho road-side, our guide pointed out to us the dwelling of the unfortunate Willey fieumly ; 
and the scene of that wonderful and appalling catastrophe, the memory of which throws such a deep 
melancholy over this devoted valley, was full before us. 

An everlasting hill was torn 

From its eternal base ; and borne. 

In gold and crimson vapors dressed. 

To where — a household are at rest I 
The mountain sepulchre of hearts beloved ! 

The cottage stood ; while the monaich trees 

Leaned back from the encountering bceeae. 
As the tremendous pageant moved ! 

The moantain forsoak his perpetual throne, 

Came down from his rock, and his path was shown. 

In barrenness and ruin, where 

The secret of his power lies bare ; 

His locks in nakedness arise! 

His desolations mock the skies ! 

« The WUley House" stands at the foot of one of the loftiest of the White Mountains, with a 
small knoll thrown up, naturally, directly in its rear. In the summer of 1826, a young woman 
and her four children were sitting in that cottage, awaiting the return of hei husband and the» &- 
dier, from the plain above « The Notch." It was just after night-fall, and the supper table was 
qnead in readiness for the arrival of the master of that simple family. It was a chilly evening, and 
a bright fire burned merrily on the hearth, and aided the beams of the candle, that stood on the table, 
in giving the little cabin a cheerful and comfortable look. Suddenly, a loud rumbling noise, like the 
■uttering of distant thunder, but shorter and more abrupt, was heard. As tho cottaga trembled witb 
the concussion of afr ocoasLoned by the report, the good woman (who was represented to us as hav- 
ing been singularly fdtir aad beautiful) doubtlessly remembered that such noises had not been unu* 
soal that season, and, moreover, that they had always accompanied the numerous slides which were 
constantly oeeurang among those mountains. She put her sleeping babe into her bed in the adjoin- 
ing room, and sat down, once more, to await her husband's return* 

U was about an hour afler this, that a single berseman was taking his solitary way down this 
mountain pass. Feeling somewhat chilled as he came in sight of the ruddy glow that was thrown 
from the windows of the Willey cottage, he abandoned his intention of pushing on to the lower 
Crawfoid*s that night, aad dismocnted at the door of the houses which he observed was standing 
wida open. Na one answering his call for attendance, as he held his bnidla in his hand, before the 
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cottage, he detennined to pat up his hone luinMlf« and tot this purpme h# aroased the nanow road, 
in the direction, as he well remembered, of the atable belonging to the honae. But no such build' 
ing was there/ Perplexed with double as to the cauae of thia atrange mistake in his recollection, 
the traveller tied his horse to a corner of the fence beside the cottigey and went in. 

There stood the table in the middle of the floot, the candle burning brightly, and the fire blazing 
cheerily upon the hearth, just as has already been descxibed. Bui nothing living met the eye, not 
greeted the ear of the stranger y excepting a cat, which was sleeping quietly upon the heaith-stone ! 
A leeling of horror, he could not tell whoefine, crept over the wayfiotr, as he gazed upon the scene. 
Where were the members of that fimiily f6i whom all these oon^orts were prepared — ^nay, some of 
whom had, as was most plainly pesceptible, within a lew abort momenta^ been enjoying them 1— 
There was no human habitalion, he well knew, within many miks» and the nearest of these by 
more than one half was that he had left more than an honr before, in << The Notch." He had come 
the only road between the two points, and had met no one. He went into the sleeping room, ad- 
joining the apartment he had first enteied. There was a bed, the ooTcrin^B of which were thrown 
down to the foot, and he observed that the bedding had been pressed but slightly, and, as he thought 
he could surely perceive, by no other foim than that of an infant There were two other rooms in 
the cottage, inio both of which he went, but no sign of human inhabitant was visible ! 

He returned to the open air. The night was clear and star-lit. The air was cold and biadng, 
though it was midsummer. The stranger walked forth into the road a few paces. He had been in 
the habit, regularly, once a year, of tiavelling thie road, but remembered only its more prominent 
leatures ; yet he thought that the little river which ran through the valley was noisier then than he 
had ever known it before, and as he had met with some more obstruction in the road, when on foot, 
than he had seemed to do before he dismount^ from his horso, he thought that there was some 
change in the level of the highway since he was there last. But these changes, if, indeed, they were 
not imaginary, he foimd ^ite inmiffioiint to afford bim tbe least due to the sololjon of the mystery 
that was every moment becoming more and more intolerable to him. He threw himself once more 
upon his saddle, and rode rapidly back to the younger Crawford's, in « The Notch ;" to whom he 
told the story of his inexplicable adventure. The son of the forest instantly called up his men, and 
with them and the stranger, took horie, and weai d o wn to the valley with all speed. 

** Had you heard any noises, like the MX of a slide from the hills, as you rode along ?" asked Craw- 
fold, of the stranger. 

« Only one since that which I heard when with yoOf at your house," replied tbe other. 

** When did you hear the second repoit!" said Tom Crawford. 

'• About twenty minutes before I came to Willey's," said the traveller. <' It was far louder than 
the other, and continued longer — ^like thunder echoing among the mountains." 

The haidy daobeA of tbe moontaid pastes was puzzled. Suppose it were e slide-Mhe people 
gone^ and nothing destroyed ! It was all inexplicable. 

Reaching the entieneo to the vaUoy« it became evident to the piaetiied eye of the moonlaineer 
that an avelanebe of unusual eitent had fi»llen from the hill-siUo directly in tbe rear of tbe WiUegr 
cottage. It was dark, and he could not see minute objects, but a huge heap of gravel lay directly 
in the road, as the tcgvellen neared the hooae, and it became obvioas that tbe bam had been carried 
away by the slide. Going a few steps below the house, it was perceptible to Crawford that a per* 
tion of the mass of earth had fallen on tbe lower, as well as on the upper si«le of the ootlagei and 
that both the masses had united their tf emendooe forces nearly in front A the unharmed habitation \ 
The party entered the house. Every thing, even to the quiet slumbering of the unconscious animal 
that lay upon the hearth, wi^ just as it was left by the stranger, and etiU no human life wm there/ 

« They have fled ftota the avalanehe^ to seek shelter in the valley," suggested the traveller. 

" They have gone down to the tent," isid his companion ; " I kaoiW where it ie— lei us on, and 
find them ! They set up the tent on purpose ; fbr these slides are happening* at this time of yees, 
every day ; and this summer they have been more common than ever. So Willey had a tent put 
up, down by the brook*" 

But no tent coold be fbtuid ! The breok was now a swift and turbulent flood, and was flowing, 
in a broad and r ss is llss s stream, over the site of the camp of refuge ; while the cottage, whence the 
loet ones had fled, vras standing in the still clew night, safe and nnharmed ! How "past findbg 
out" are all the ways of over-ruling Providence ! 

It were profanity to dwell upon the seene which was presented in that wild and qutet valley when 
tke tiding of th&e disaster had reached the home of the lost wife's early childhood. The husband's, 
fiilher's, mother's, brother's griefs are saored* I forbear the attempt to paint them. Yet, ae I gazed 
ufeift^ the scene, I have fencied the lament which, on that morning, must havie burst from the hseit 
of each, as each looked, through gushing teare, upon that fearfully quiet scene. 

<< Oh, I have lest ye aU ! 

Children, and wife, and friends I 
Ye sleep beneath a moMitain-pall I 
A moTintain^umage o'er ye bends I 
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Tke cliff-treeg, in funereal gloom, 
Are now the only mourning plumes 
That nod above your lonely tomba ! 
Sweet TaUey of the hilla! fuewell! 
An AlfAne monument shall dwell 
Upon thy bosom, oh, my home ! 

Sleep thee, my loved ones, sleep thee ! 

While yet I live, Fll weep thee !* 

Of thy blue dwelling dmm, wherever I roam, 

And wish myself wrapped m thy peaceful foam ! 

Sweet vale ! sweet home ! farewell ! 

My cold harp, cease thy swell ! 

TUl toned where my loved ones dwell ! 

My home ! farewell ! fiirewell !" 



WITHERED FLOWERS 



BT GATHABIiri B. WATXRXAIT. 



Yb*bi fading from me now, 
Ye frir, sweet relics, treasured here so long, 

Like gladness from my heart. 
Or the last echo of some cherish'd song. 

Why havo I ever loved 
What fate seems earliest with decay to touch ? 

Why lived, but to have proved 
That I alone have loved in vain too much ? 

How like to yours, sweet flowers, 
Was the glad promise of my youthfril mom ! 

Hope pictured rose-wreath'd hours, 
But the fidr blossom ever brought its thorn. 

Where is that rainbow wing 
Resting beside my pathway — blending there 

A light to every thing, 
A smile to sunny earth like angels wear 1 

Faded as ye, and gone ; 
For oh ! I cherish'd what was made to die, 

And weary and alone, 
Mouin that I built not hopes above the sky. 

In your pale, fragile forms. 
Deal withered flowers, my heart may truly trace 

The conflicts and the storms 
That shroud and compass all the human race. 



I Fve clung to friendship's chain 
Till, link by link, it parted in my grasp ; 

All, all have been in vain, 
And the cold fetters round my heart-strings daap. 

j The first free gush is o'er ; 

The fountain that was wont, with silvery sound, 
I Soft melody to pour. 

Is frozen at the source — by ice-chains bound. 

I And ye, mementoes pale, 

; Were smiling gladly when I took ye first ; 

But ah ! Uie unseen gale 
On your devoted heads in anger burst 

Ye might have lived to feel 
Longer the gentle hand — the soft caress 

Round your young blossoms steal — 
Had not my fingers leam'd their buds to piess. 

Ye loved me not in life, 
Else, gentle flowers, your pure and fragrant bieadi 

Would still with sweets be rile, 
Not slumbering coldly 'neath the touch of death. 

But I will cherish ye, 
Companions— confidants— of lonely hours ; 

My heart your tomb shall be. 
Where ye with memory lie, wild witfaei'd 
flowers. 
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THE PRIVATEER. 

A TALE OF THE LATE AMERICAN WAR. 



(Continned fVom page U8.) 



Sweet to the youth the ttolen kiu. 
From ehidinsr lipi, that ehide for blin ; 
To hasbuid aear ue half cami 
or bride aearee taaeht her right to hlen ; 
To her, oh, iweet the rherub lip 
or babe that htught her breast to tip- 
Bat dearer rar, vhen chains are riren. 
Is Freedom's gift, bj Fi-eemcn given. 



CHAPTSBTI. 

THE RELEASE. 

A iTiu and beautifiil mornmg dawned on tha Sea-GuU and the Tiger, grappled ft»t together, 
and bending buoyantly over the broad inegalar footsteps of the hinrican«. American colon drooped 
in silent brotherhood from each, as if rebuked at the awful sight beneath. Not in the sweeping 
nuh and stunning fn«/«e are the hoirors of battle ; but its scourging reality comes sickening over us at 
the aftei-soene. Scarcely a spot on the deck of the prize was unstained with blood ; and many young 
hearts^ fiesh perhaps from their mother's knee, withered at their own work* The slain lay stiff in 
ooung paddles of goie, which dripped in sluggish clots through the scuppers, reddening the sea 
around, and creeping up through the caps of floating foam, which grinned like death-heads on the 
waTes. Sometimes a groan and struggle from a pile of bodies would tell of some one alive or dying, 
for the fight was hardly ended at dawn. It was a study of strange and fearful interest to view the 
laees of die dead, and gather from their grim expression what last thoui^ht flashed then, whether of 
eternity, home, or mortal hate. There was the reeking weapon dutched, the sabre half-sheathed in 
the ample chest, and enemies locked in hideous embrace, looking wrath even in death. The wild dis- 
array of the rigging, especially of the Tiger, told a horrible tale. The unbalanced yards and dangling 
ropes were glistening in the sunshine with human blood. TaAs of scalp, and shreds of clothing 
were glued to the yards and shrouds ; more than one dead man was lodged in the top or swung 
stadL elsewhere ; and when the stiffened topsails were spread to the air, irregolar blood spots stained 
tile snow-white canvas. The living were mustered, and many names were unanswered ; the dead 
were gathered together on the main deck of the Tiger *, a short ceremonial of a burial service answer- 
ed finr all ; their requiem was the cannon's roar, and the ocean's wail ; and the same wave swept 
over friend and enemy. Trembling and pale with emotion, which no one could divine, Walter De 
Berrian was wandering over the deck. An order to release the prisoners in the hold of the Tiger, 
harried him to the hatchway ; when, listening breathlessly, he heard the clink of hammers, and many 
glad voices in French. Walter sickened and arose— there was no English voice. Several wasted 
Frenchmen, in tattered naval uniform, were supported to the deck. As the free air of the sea braced 
their languid frames, they wildly thanked their deliverers, and that mightier power of the skies. A 
tall and noble one among them gazed fondly for a moment at the flannting colors, and exclaimed in 
English, « Hail America ! hail liberty, first born darling of my country !" The home wordv, the im- 
passioned tone and look called forth a loud hurrah, and Waiter slowly read in the flashing face of 
the noble released, the features of Charles Hatman. The recognition was not mutual. 

Long after the imperial sun had retired in the blaze of the worid's applause, De Berrian was hur- 
riedly pacing the Se»^ull*s deck. It was one of those hazy delicious nights at sea, when invisible 
spirits entrance the wanderer with the minstrelsy of home, of love, and woman. The ocean wore 
lua gossamer of web-spun glass, the sky was soft, the stars voluptuous in their gaze, and the moon 
wept tears so sad and sweet, that the poet saw in her a lovely mourner's face, pensive through the 
veil her sighs have dampened. All fblt the rapture of that hour. The gruff « port hehn," « and 
steady so," were gentler than their wont ; the rude jest and ribald song were hushed. 
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Presently a note, low and floating, stole upon ear as mystic as tbe serenade of air ; it was the me- 
lody of << Home, sweet home," that song exquisite even in home's green bowers, and oh, how thrill- 
ing away I The wooing breeze lingered on the topsail's bosom, and the silver billows hushed their 
tinkling fall to listen to the lay. Wild and deep it swelled to the fervid rapture of passion — but at 
the last fond line, *' there is no place like home," the minsuel's tongue forgot its duty, and the song 
was ended in a sigh. That sigh w«r borne to Walter's ear, whispermg the gentle name of Catharine 
coupled with his own. He started, looked to the singer, and Charles Harman was sitting in the 
shadow of the mainsail, gazing tearfully on the sea. Walter trembled as he appioached. 

« In tears, my friend, and the ni^t so loTely 1" 

** It is at such a time," answered Chaftes, *< that the nothingness of life is seen apart from hope. 
But a day ago, I was a prisoner, yet wept not; for hope pictured a future of joy. Now that I am 
free, and among my countrymen, I sorrow at the eternity between happiness and me." 

« You are an American 1" 

« I am. I left America several years before the war. Landing a stranger in the West Indies, I 
had the good fortune to render an important service to the French Admiral of the station, and at his 
hands I was honored with a commission in the Navy of the republic." 

« But — Charles — the duell" — unguardedly asked the other. 

'<HeaTens! who 'are you V'J 

** Walter De Bcrrian." 

The cousins were clinging in each others arms, and bow wildly affecting was that meeting. The 
time, the place, the strange improbability and stranger reality ! Is there not a destiny whose 
mightiest agent is a word, a trifle? How often is the eternal fiat of weal or wo, to a world, or its 
obscurest tenant, dated fiom a nod or bom in a syllable ! For many mooients of intensest feeling, 
- ^neither of the young men spoke. Harman first broke silence. His inquiries were rapid, and his 
•motion overwhelming. « How, O Walter, my cousin, and friend, how, and why, do I find you here V 

« How, and why, are you here ?" eagerly inquired De Berrian, «« or, rather, are you here 1 years 
ago you were numbered with the dead, md at this hour your father and Catharine are mourning." 

« Good God ! how is this? they are alive and well !" passionately demanded Charles. 

" Thoy wece> when I s«w theitf Ittt^-toulteU me yowr Miaagtf dieippearaaoa." 

By bntotin^piriea-the agkaiadyottft HanMs glsined itam Wril9rtbvtifll9«Dimaniiir«f ]|i9 
departure firmn their mutual homo. It waa long ere ha wa» snfficisBtly campooed I* narMsithtf 
mystery of his beingi Tbe stoiy w«a cm of vivid iftteiMli a key to the woytrwd impolasa^f db» 
▼entuie ; alesf from the visions of youth* dreamiog, restless^ and tMlwhi 

<* And that dueV said Charlea Hannan, <• «i obscuM bfawi^ with n vmmomw vittsai, i»te p««» 
of my destiny and yours, the potsoaing spring to my fihthef't a^a mid my sister's youlb? Oft ft* 
night of my arrival at New Orleans^ I was in t^eafe^ iac<Mnpa»y withasrveriil traveUia^aoqMntimsair 
with whom I had contracted a sort oi ofl^hand companioiMhip^ whh littla though or hiqiuiy as to 
character. One of the fellows took ofienco at a heedless word from me» and deasandad iasmediala 
satisiaotioB. Tbo othen seemed to regaid it as a matter of cooxM, and ooe of thefooAredto a«*«i 
my friend. I confess, stnnger tmd friendless as I wa% &r from a deligblful hoose^ I might never ota 
again, the idea of standing up to stop bullets, WM not captivating. We fought imawdlalely, an tt 
deserted lepde, by starlight. My honorable opponent fired before hia time, and hia ball wkMed bgr 
my ear. Tho truth flashed on roe ; I Was enUapped by a gang of those mnrderotta viUiina that ift* 
feat the city-^I fired instm)tly--tha seoundfel fell with a bowl--and I was knocked dostn from h^ 
hind, stabbed, robbed, and left for dsad. 

Two days after, in the retired house of a true-hearted Virginian, the ftist flask of relwniQg asostf 
gleamed across my bnun; and, stealing ofisr my heated faoe, IfMt the silken loaefa of ostvicbinthen 
aa if waved by a ^ikl of air. I heard a nursery glee of spring and inikney, aad tfaa tonas w«ie sofi, 
dear, and warbhng, sb echo'a lay in the stilly night Brttraneed, my eyetf opened on » Toay gitl of 
eWvm, standing between the folds of the damask curtain, and wating, as aba sung, a bundi of 
ftathers over my face. She was beautiful, ok, as pufely beaotifnl as the yottngest Mar of enrening; 
Her laughing lips just swelling with tbe ruby streaks of the ripening cherry-4Mr cheaka of jralpy 
oval and Uossem tint8--har floating 0ye% of that delicious ocean blue, when Autuma and ava ve 
slumbering on its distant wavea— and, above all, her wild lingtetSr soft and aobum, as if qM Ivf 
ganh from tlM down of gold, burst upon moi the vivid personation of all thai bpnre and ezqulmta ill 
Heaves. Trembling, bhishing, frightened at my devooiing gaze, aha glided away with tiio noAsdsM 
mystery of a sylpb^yet one glanea— one instant glanoa I oaug^t of her figure I Fasriea would ham 
worshipped it ; angels would have stolen it away to heaTon, as a model to conact tlMiB owd dsfiiiv 
mity ! She was gone— and I wondersd at life, truth, and eveatioii< 

I was subdued ; the restless, gnawing, s|^iit of travel was gone, it seeoed fsr «ver. Dkti no ttoM 
was a phantom— Romance a mockery of reality, and storied Hktory but an urn of ashes that winda 
would idly scatter. Home nose up beibre me^ and aomelfaiRg whispered the sin of my a i mle s s da-^ 
smtioA. What cauae— what tight had I to hurl from n^ lipa tha chaUoe of joy, when tha h a p fi n aaa 
of otheta was mingled in iu diaugbt? Lang and accusing w«a that i»van»--fnangr *»d mpmttmA 
were the resolves I vowed ! 
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dHy teMrfaetor wm « gMUlMMii bj the Mime of WwdviUe. fie had iiaeamnd ma on the scene 
of mj encounter, as he ww retamittg frem the oky, «t « laitr he«r then osoaL Bia wife *«»«■« lady 
of eoeooqilished maiuien, ead true eoathem uiiianily. They had hot one chiU— theJovirfy Agnes — 
the epcrit of my «veiy thought 

fienveaflk how my heart leaped with iiantic deliglA, when, as I awoke nest mornmg, ahe akifiml 
into the foom, and nuaeheviouely threw a dewKiipiped Wnch of floweie on my dieek. HoQia, daye, 
ew^t meouBted on. I wai o^^hteen, evdeat, and gaateAil. I loved, adonKl, my ftiry qoeen, and 
slowly, surely, deliciously, read her untntored heart. She hrealhed its infiait poriiy at one only 
shrine—that duine was myself. Thera, on a hed of heavenly pain, playing with Aowon and earls, 
ooags, and kianen, I wen Hfnok the attless A^nes a hnlf-nwom promise to be my litlie wiie. Tears 
have flown since then, yet still it is a joy past words, to think here, on this wide sea, in the storm asid 
huuj of a perilons life^ (hat Ifasee ii a Isar and pniyer fer me on liMt ehemb's pillow;" 

A tear that stole into De Berrian's eye betrayed the sympathy of that piioelMB thought Hannan 



« What St leeord of homan weakness may be written from the dreams, the dianges of an hour f 
I had recovered, and strolled out on a fresh bright momiag. It was on the 4tfaaf July. I had stepped 
i^ob the tide of the world's eitstenoe, and it swept me on. Clouds were striding in splendid ma- 
^Bs^ across the sky ; the flaunting breenes same loaded with the perfiime of praiiias, and ringing 
with the din of life. Nature and man weie shaming my hstfem content That-great oky Mjoiced-— 
I watched the proud tread of the gleaming ranks, and snufied the wind that wafted the raarof dnm 
undoflBuon. 6tanda« in the dmdow oT the star-spangled #^Ph I heard dm oralot*s deep appeal, 
and joined in the people's answering shout In that wiM ho«r, I felt that the world oovM not iiold 
my soul ; the powerful spirit of travel was on me. *^'-' 

« I held the child Agnes to my bosom, and kisssd nwny the Imts that bodowed her fane. Iliat 
parting was fead and ^^gomaing. The next dsy I was boundittg ochmm the tnM waieni of the 
MoxioanGulfinatfwift West Indian tsadsr. It wen onbomd thatldatsvwacasual noiiee«fthat 
filal duek The paper speke of < An afiur ofhoner b et w e e n aUackieg andn young man, asteanger, 
whose name was ascertained to be Charles Herman. Both were kiUed at the first fire.' l^aiM 
of a distressing nustake, I wrote home at the first opportunity." 
"No letter was ever received," answered Walter. 
« Dreadful," said Charles ; ** my poor father ! my dearest sister !" 

** Sail, ho !" from the look-out, startled the communing cousinsw Far away to windward there 
shone a scarcely distinguishable doud*like spot Captsin Parole called for his night glass, and the 
8ea-Gnll shortened sail. In a little time the distant spot swelled into the dim outline of a square- 
rigged vessel. The captain looked for a moment, and handed the glass to Do Berrian. At the first 
survey he dropped it from his eye, and exclaimed — ** The Atalanta !" 

The ship came majestically along like a queen of the sea, till suddenly she hauled as close to the 
wind as she could stagger. A gun across her bows from both the Tiger and Sear^ull, was regarded 
with easy contempt 

'< She can't escape," remarked captain Parole, << and it is a pity to cut up that holyday suit of hers." 
The brig and sehooner ran as close as possible to the wind, and in idnrnt two hours the Sea-Gnll 
hove a broadside into the i^ip. The oolors came suddenly to the dedL, and the tall Atalanta fell 
under the lee of her puny conquerot. Great was the astonishment of the prize-guard v^hen ^ley 
saw the Tiger weaiiag American oolora— 'greater still, when almost the first that sprung upon dedL 
were their quondam measoMte Peter, and 4he prisoners De Berrian and Harraan. But what was &e 
amazement ^ the Ameiican skipper snd er^w, when De Berrian and their old cook Peter, were 
knocking off their irone 1 On the fifth day afler, the Sea- Gull and her prizes came to an andior in 
the harbor of St Libndor. 

In three days the gallant SeaJGuH was veady fer sea. Her restless eoptun yearned for the broad 
fierce ocean. The signal was already flying at the fore, when a gig manned by U. S. seaman, ceme 
alongside, and Cbntles -Haramn stepped on board. Walter was silently sitting on a gun. 

" I have come again," said Ohartos, anxiously taking his hand, ** I will throw up my comnuseion 
for your consent Wa t tep-*you wAt-^you must go home with me." 
<• The Sea^GuU is my hone !" 

*< Walter !" implored Iris eausm, stooping till flieir cheeks touched, *< ctn you bear unkindnesB to 
my sister 1 *T\b you that aro seomful. Come, and by my own love, she shall forgive !" 
** Forgive ! she has nothing to forgive, that I acknowledge.** 
** She shM 4(0 yoms, or I leave that home again forever." 

" Never !" firmly SBswered i)e Setiian, •< she said itr— no Mood-stained hand should twme bridrf 
flowers around her hsogfaiy hrew. fier proud father would give hei not to a peunyl ese dog ! Tis 
I that forgive, but iMn 1 forget 1" 

At thfe ■MHMnt^Btar«ttno4ft,ttid hnMla bundle'to Walter. He iBett^ 'OBwrappodit,sfil 
displayed the uniform ofa MsulsMHt ^ ., ._ 

" Our brave seoond-lieutenant," said Walter, « was killed in the action. 1 am hi h» slaad,^**!*"^ 
tho Sea^GuIl is my home." 
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" Then there is no hope," sighed young Hannan, " and I must seek my home alone. What a talt 
for my accusing sister ! Have you nothing — ^no word — or letter to send V* 

** Tell Catharine/' said Walter with an effort, *' that her long-mourned hrother was a captive on 
the sea, and that cousin she cursed bled to win his freedom. Tell her we have talked of happier 
days, in the silence of the midnight watch, and her name was ever spoken with a blessing. Say, if 
my last prayer be said on sea or shore, her name shall close my lips. Give her this braid — joa 
know when she gave it" — and a tear stood in his eye — « it may recall the time when she thought 
more kindly of its wearer. It is the last memento of Walter De Berrian." 

Charles hid the braid in his bosom, for he could not speak. 

« Peter," asked Walter, for the negro had been listening with intense interest, " would you not go 
home to your friends 1" 

" No, massa," returned the foithful black, with a reproachful look, '' you aU my frienda— nebqr 
leave you, you gwine—Fm gwine too." 

But a vivid change had brightened the noble features of the handsome Harman; he stood proud 
and tall with curling lip, and dilated nostril ; his eye was rivetted on a small squadron that waa 
bounding into port under the glorious tri-oolored flag. 

" Walter, I am not the culprit bearer of your message. See there," and he proudly p<»nted to a 
beautiful witch-like schooner, amid the squadron, << there is La belle lanthe — she has been re-taken — 
I go to report myself to the commandant I serve under a foreign flag, but against the enemies of 
my count^." 

De Betrian's eye rested with a sailor's delight on the elegant &bric that slid over the water with 
the easy hauteur of a coquette— he turned to his cousin — 

" Tldnk of your £Either and sister." 

« Think of my honor," was the proud answer. 

De Berrian gladly grasped his hand, and exclaimed, « honor first— may God bless you !" 

The drum sent forth its rolling prelude, and Peter sprang away. Charles Harman went over the 
side, and Walter felt that the last link was broken. The Sea-Gull was sailing to her glory and her 
grave. 
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Whkn from thee I did part away, 

And from my land for yeani, 
I did not think to come again f 

With those same parting tears. 
I come again to hill and lea — 

Weeping for thee / 

Thine hand was clasped warm in mine 

When t was standing last 
Upon the shore of cheeiful green, 

Our vessel neareth fast 
I shall be there — ^no longer we — 

No more with thee / 

Had I beheld thee still and dead, 

I might more clearly know, 
How heart of thine could turn as cold 

As hearts by natare so— 
How change could touch the falsehood-free 

And changeless thee / 

But now thy last-seen tender looks 

Within my soul remain ; 
And it is hard to think that they 

Will shine no more again-^ 



That I shall vainly wait — ah me ! 
No word from thee ! 

I could not bear to look upon 
That mound of funeral clay, 

Where one sweet voice is ailentness 
And one fiiir brow decay — 

Wheie all thy mortal I might see- 
But never thM / 

For thou art where the loving are, 

Whose parting pain is o*er ! 

And I who love and weep alone. 

Where thou wilt weep no more. 

Weep bitterly, not selfishly, 

ForfTie, not^Aee/ 

I know that thou can'st never know 

The angui^ which I feel ; 
Because upon no brows in Heaven, 

An earthly grief may steal — 
And grief thou knewest mine, would be 

StiU shared by <Aee/ 
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A FREiNCHMAN'S REFLECTIONS 

IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 



TBA^SLAEED FROM THE « 3f XLANGES" OP X. KISABD. 



LovDosr should be visited for the sake of Westminster Abbey. On one side you have the Parlia- 
ment, another antiquity full of grandeur, and connected with interesting reminiscences. Two new 
societies inhabit these walls, which were built by two societies now no more, for creeds which time 
has abolished. The work of thought has perished, the work of the hand has survived. Liberty has 
given a new youth to the old halls of Parliament Protestantism has exiled from Westminster Ab- 
b^ the Catholic descendants of those who built it 

• •••••••••• 

On entering Westminster Abbey you aie met by a kind of usher. '' Do you wish to see the whole 
edifice, or only a part V* and he names yon the two prices. The bargain struck, he goes to wake 
another usher, who is asleep on a chair at the foot of a pillar a few paces distant This man rises^ 
and rubs his eyes, and then conducts you to all the tombs of importance, naming, as he goes on, th« 
persons who are buried. If you remain too long in one chapel, he politely requests you to finidi 
yoQi tour, telling you that when he has shown all you will be at liberty to retrace your steps. This 
I never fsdled to do. 

The first time that I visited this beautiful Abbey was on the occasion of a great wind. One might 
■ay that the clouds were tearing themselves to pieces against the roofing (ioiture,) This mysterious 
nmse above my head, and the silence at my feet and around me, confounded me. I have felt some- 
thing like it in the woods, at the foot of great trees, when the rising wind begins to shake their tope, 
and the grass is not even bent But in the middle of a great nave, surrounded by the tombs of eight 
centuries, standing as a minute and weak man before an immense work made by the hand of man, 
with a mind lost in doubt and uncertainty in the presence of two religions which have deeply moved 
the human mind — ^in this situation I have experienced, in a degree still more lively, the singular 
state when thought seems to cease, and the pulse to beat no more. Strange that such mighty apec- 
tades are requisite to overcome the mind of a man and to suspend for a moment thought, which is 
so indocile ! Strange, that the voice of great forests, the murmuring of the sea, the silence of old 
mountains, is not more than sufficient to silence for an instant the little sound which we call thought ! 

Catholicism built this great church for a great loligion, that a whole people might go there to hear 
the word of God chanted with all the force of the human voice ; that man might feci his own little- 
ness in the temple of God, finding that the mighty song of assembled multitudes beneath its vaulted 
roof did not crack the edifice. Protestantism, by taking possession of Westminster Abbey, has 
straitened it for its own religion dt aalonsy for its chants by women and children of the choir, for its 
sermons before a small auditory, for a handful of the faithful to which the minister reads prayers in 
a grave and sober voice, without accent, and without vibration. The nave of the old temple has 
been cut in half, and a boarded enclosure has been made with seats and benches for about a hun- 
dred of the faithful. The other half is empty ; the consecrated soil begins at this wretched bit of 
earpenter's work, which has been built but to rot, while the walls, which generations raised for 
eternity, are neiUier revered nor profaned, unless by the rows of tombs which stand as an object of 
veneration for the traveller. Protestantism had not voice enough to fill these vast aisles, nor to ascend 
to these vaulted roofs ; a mutilated edifice was necessary for a mutilated religion ; less space was re- 
quired for reason than for faith. 

The struggle between two religions in the same church is not leA plainly shown by the tombs of 
Westminster Abbey. Catholicism reared it, Catholicism stamps the greatest character on the tombs. 
I am not here q>eaking of art; there are more skilful stiokes of the chisel in the monuments of Pro- 
testantism ; in those of CaihoUcism there is little more than faith, often without art, but we fisel a 
fcice in their workmanship, and a sort of certainty of another life, which touches us profoundly. 
Those effigies of the Kings of the Norman race, aU lying armed on the tombstones, all with joined 
hands, in the same attitude, all conceived according to one idea, though successive ages may have 
improved their execution ; those women, those children, those ftithful servants, who are ranged about 
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the tomb, kneeling, their hands joined as those of the deceased, who mourn not, but pray, because 
tears pass away, not faith, and man can pray always rather than mourn ; all these figures, who re- 
present the drama of death, but do not play it, as in certain Protestant monuments — ^all this rudveti 
of an art, I say, the masters of which were but simple workmen, exercises a singular sway over the 
imagination and the heart The design has been to make really dead persons ; there is the very stiff- 
ness of a corpse in these limbs; nought is beating under this armor, these eyes are oloeed to open no 
more ; the tomb is sealed, all is finished, but the artist has conveyed by these joined and heaven-IiAed 
hands a thought — ^yes, the thought that possessed the deceased before he resigned his soul to God — 
the thought which inspired the artist hiauelf, and eflen rapaid him for his toils — the thought which 
filled the servants and the children of the deceased, the people who followed his obsequies, and the 
' priest who sprinkled holy water on his relics — ^in a word, the thought that God may be disarmed by 
prayer. 

In the tombs of Protestantism unity is gone. We find the diversity of a museuoi — ^busts, emblems, 
and statues. It is no more religious thought, but caprice and vanity, which gives the idea of a m6- 
nument ; it is art without faith which executes it. Prayer is no more considered ; dramatic attitudes 
are given to the dead ; some threaten, others smile upon you ; one plays a part, and another expires 
with a grace. I have seen some mounting to heaven surrounded by clouds, and others harangning 
IhailiamenL There is a noible hidy who died, doubtless, ranch regretted by her hnsband ; she is in 
lur bed, expiring, while Death — Chat is to say, the gresft black skeleton with iSbe scythe in its knrf, 
idneh'serves to frighten children— darts from a secret cavern nnder the bed of this poor lady. TIm 
luttbooid peroeiveB him; phoes hhnself between his wife and death, holds his suppliant hmds to €r 
latter, and entreats it with tears in his eyes. Now, tramlale all this: — Lortf Nightingale was a good 
husband, or, at any rate, wished to pass as such. Bat who was Lord Nightingale 9 Why, a poisoii 
who was rich enough to bury his wife at Westminster. This abbey is not confined to Kings and 
g^iaat men ; it is a Pantheon, where every one pays for his plaee, and that dearer than at a^emelery. 
flhakspeare occupies less space there than taidy Nightingale. Creorge Canniiq; and Pitt lie eodi 
under a alifi) with their name inscribed. Thooe whose mere name dees net say eneng^ ore not in a 
pQsilion to be better known, or do not desei fe it Leave all tins Inin of epithcta and Aow of titles 
to those who have only made their fifis known by their deodi. A stone and a name is -enough inr 
celebrated men, since ibssn is no longer a ioiCh to by them on tiieir tombs, and to jtm their hands^ 
and thus to show that their strength was only in prayer. The epitaph and monument shooid be Ml 
to history, and the deep impression which a grand biography oonoealed onder a slab of-dx feet mokes 
on fte mind should not be stifled under works of masonry. 

Thu profusion of tombs does net convey the idea of deoAi. A grave newly dug, a coffin horn 
•vAadtk the pall has been removed, the shovel-foll of eardt thrown upon it— Hhese toudi mndh smmo 
fovdbly. Death, as a collective idea, only inspires declamations, and awakens no real oordw. On 
the contrary, the nearer vre ore to the corpse, die more sad and impressive is this idea. 



I am adianied to confess diat I went through « Poet's-Ksomer^ with indifierence ; yet 1 
18 there, or rodier his statne and cenotaph, paid for by two p ef foima nees at Dnny-lane, ferhis aotoil 
Tomains lie beneath the stones of the churdi at Stratford, where his age safiered him to die^ e aiing 
no more for his death than his birth. Singular enough ! he lived in the Ume of Elizabeth, in one ^ 
thooe epochs of public prosperity when the shghtost superiority standi in its full light, and yet tfiere 
is less information respecting his life than that of the most insignificant courtier. Some hove written 
dut he vhis foailifTof a county, others that he poached on the estates of great lords ; that he held the 
horses of the audience at the gates of the theatre, and played the ghosts in his own pieces. Yo« 
will not find his history in his dramas — you will not perceive the author under his charaetefs. He 
creates men, gives tliem pasaions, and when diis is done, leaves them to he carried on by those 
passions, and Uoubles himself no more about them. If they commit fanlts, they pay the penal^^— 
ff they are stronger than events, they overcome them^f vreaker, they yield. Shakspeate has not, 
fSke our tragedians, a favorite character by which he corammiicates himself to the jMt ; the one -who 
happens to be on the stage is the one he loves the best You would he his dupe if you strove tooeek 
him in the parts he has created, and under the masks whieh he has given to the great passionowhidi 
excite tears or laughter. You believe him oppressed by a sombre melancholy, when perhaps ho woe 
a hearty laugher, who loved to give firee pby to his imagination, and to prate like Ciissio with the 
poaatng ^ade ; or perhaps he was some careless philooopher, appearing at the fell of the cuftsin, at 
the moral of his terrible drama, with a calm fine countenance, and with the air of a man who as na- 
moved amid so many calamities, and says to the pit, ** None of this was my fenh." His olatae says 
nothing to you, and this empty tomb, in which ihere is not oven -a partide of his ashes, is bet a 
figure in a museum — a museum of tombs, if you will have it so. Besides, plooed as he is, in a little 
nook in the wall, he is crowded by poets, who beyond the learned otrdes of London have otaiwiy 
more celebrity than our album and almanack writers, vrith even oome proooisls among tiiem. SmIi 
on atrsngement is erroneous ; there is no interest in this am algamat ion of glories of all dogreos ; c 
is destroyed by curiosity. It is only in the preosneo tffibe old tombs of OatfMlicMDthat the i 
nation is owakoned, and that we fed oil that is great nd to m h ing in Ao pai*. 
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That which chiefly affects lu in ages goat by is the moral character which distingnishas them from 
ew own. If we love the majestic aspect of the old churches, those works of ftith and religion, it is 
because on every subject our convictions are but weak and wavering ; because we fisel the neceanty 
of betaking ourselves to something strong, to something which comes home to us, and which allows 
us te rest awhile from our wearisome contradictions. If we are foreibly struck by all that bears tfaft 
mark of enthusiasm, it is because in us enthusiasm has been withered by experience, and because, 
dreading, above all, to be dupes, or even to appear suoh, we envy the peace of those simple men who 
did not laugh aloud at those grave matters on which depend happiness and misery, and who did not 
hide themselves to perform their duties. 

If we love the figures that pray on the old monuments, it is because on modern tombs religious 
thoufl^t has been stifled by wordly thought, doubtless that the deceased themselves might not be the 
laughing-stocks of the curious. If the majestic uniformity of Catholicism inspires us with sinoera 
raspect, it is because we are now accustomed to diversity and isolation, willingly contesting all human 
audiority less by the arriere-peru^ of diBorganisatioa than on account of the incapacity we feel of coa- 
vinoing ourselves of the rights of any one whatever — a strange situation for people who are thus in 
a liatr «I!M1 an^perpetaal* inswrection ! Tbsss is no regrst in ih» comparison we mak» between 
thapMfcand the pnssnt; our mind is distracted for a mementF— that is all ! This temporary dislraob 
tio« dflfls not aftsrwacds make us bear mass clumsily the load of unoeitainties, of contnidlotion% and* 
of aowplai^ whick rssder as sold ssoAni frsM tl»e foar of being enthotiastio ; lastly, of our capripss 
and our iaslationi^ afl. of whioh illode is by their affoariag to- proeeed'from liberty. Liberty niakas' 
us.low our oma age witLa nal and positif e love, and ages past with a Io«e puiel^ poelkah Tha- 
asiMfllof aa oid cadiedral dosa not oufa a haasi siok will^ axoess of Mberty ; and i varil^ 
Woitwiniisi AMa^ wMld not mmowaona da«bt o# a penon of thia ontnry. 



TO APORTRAIT OP ▲ LABY 
PA^INTBD^ BY SULLY. 
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La»i, soma misnionad angel smiled 
UpoB Ihaa whan tho« wast a child'; 
Foain lliaft psndire eya of thina 
Celestial colors softly shine ; 
And on that sweet, expressive face, 

Tha lostsa of a quiet mind 
Sotfyia pe sss Miathatmca 

Of slartight tMari>ling, wha» the wind 
Biaaha the smoalh minor of the sea 

Or Uka that strMi^e^ dtolua«a light, 
When sleep has set the fimcy iiee 

To soar beyond the dome of Night 

Ctti^stlhoiibaaBail aftthoanot 
Toabsantaona fev thia earthly ^poil 
Upon that brow, so clear and high, 
Ha»asgow nested t haaaagh 
Or tear been thine, or any shade 
Of gaaf upon thy spirit laid! 
Ahtyasi! il^ in this dieaiy woiU, 

One, so devinely faii^-around 
Whose form bright pinions should be foM' 

Va-kaap it ho fy o m ba found ; 
hk ha«a gone by, aona sbaaga to pala 

~ kalliiii'awMs»ttaAaaoir%M 
9 H^Bapp^'amia t^HHi 
TOL.Ttf— va. IT. X 



Joy, tranquil joy and nnld oontant 
In those angelic foalures blent. 
Tell like a foonimn's spariLling flow 
That all is pure and bright below. 

And thou hast erosaed yondi's flowary 

I And wall I deem, relentless Tfane 
Doth towards that path thy foototeps urge 

Whan, just beyond their sunniest prine^ 
The ripe fruito of the ssMon MI, 

And purine clusters on the vine 
Droop from the gr s eB ly«mantled wall, 

in rich maturity, like thine ! 
A psrfeet woffian--iurest, best. 

Of att tiiia worid holds foir and good— 
If man without thee were unblest^ 

How darit would ba his soKtoda I 
When, to the ancient sculptor's gaae, 

The perfbot fgwe, that his art 
Could from the formless marble vaiss, 

AppeoMdl lika Uftht-his bovndii* 
Could not have felt a deapar bites 

Than whan, wkhlifo ami baanU^ 
Thy penaii^ Soilf , traeed a fem 

8» Ivsely afed aa^na at this r 
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LOVE AND WEALTH. 

A TALE. 
Freely Translated from the German of Baron Von BiedenfeltL 



IT MB 8. Z. F. ZLLKT. 



Thi thunder of battle was suspended, but for a time. Foioee were gathered from all quarters te 
take the field again. On the road fiom Carcassonne to Toulouse all was bustle and tumuk; crowds 
of fresh recruits, burning with zeal and hatred of the English, were hastening along with the regular 
troops to join the army of SoulL They were met by many rich proprietors from the boideis, who 
were anxious to conceal their wealth in some large city. There were also Bouibonists, known by 
the white 'kerchief— the cockade would have been dangerous ; — and a host of adventureta, with a 
plentifnl supply of rogues, sure of finding employment in their peculiar calling. Hundreds of wound- 
ed too were on their way to the great hospital ; some of the weary soldiers had stopped and rested 
their weapons by a crucifix, on the road side, and were surrounded by the country people ; amidst 
the clamor was heard the cheerful music of a guinguette, and refreshments of all kinds were ofiered 
in badiets by the peasant women, adorned with their many colored iLercluefs, and yet more by their 
dark eyes imd olive cheeks. Soon the march was resumed, and as we drew nearer Toulouse, the 
umult and noise increased. The clouds rolled in dark and heavy masses over our heads ; the wind 
vnrged through the thick boughs of the trees, and covered us with whirling dust 

We were on foot, and anxious to reach the dty before the storm should burst on us. Accident had 
brought so many in company upon the road, we were to take a brief journey together, and each 
probably to forget his anxieties in a cup of wine at the end of it. Nothidistandlng oar haste to pass 
the swollen stream, I could not withdraw my attention from two men among the strange soldien 
who accompanied us. One was a sturdy figuie; short gambados covered his Irgi to the calf, and 
were festened to the latchet of his shoes by small crosses ; the folds of linen that covered his breast 
were not remarkable for whiteness ; he wore a light blue jacket ornamented with tarnished lace, and 
a diort red cloak, which yet had an ait of pretension, wiUi all its poverty. This afiectation of smart- 
ness was rendered more striking by the cdTect of a high, pointed, perforated hat, set jauntily over 
upon the right, and broad golden rings depending from each ear. His naturally brown complexion, 
slackened by the sun, his jet-black hair, the large Roman nose, between a pair of restless flashing 
eyes, were not unhandsome, though the countenance was marked by an expression oi conning and 
singularity. 

<' Who is that ?" asked I, of a Frenchman near me. 

** A half-civiljzed Spaniard, a Navarrese, from the mountains, who lives by practising all sorts of 
juggling and imposition upon our Southrons, an4 gains no trifle by his pretensions as a quack doctor 
and conjurer ; he sometimes also plays the spy for our army, and *tis highly probable that he gets 
well paid for the same service by the English and his own countrymen. A Figaro for our modem 
tragedy, in which the merry fellow is called a rascal, in which the joke usually ends by poison and 
iagger, instead of a maniage." 

"Ha! ha! ha! an apt definition !" 

** A true one, of our modem tragedy ; a comedy with melancholy personages, in which the mali- 
cious Harlequin struggles with the fool, till one or the other loses patience, and the worst handled 
•tones with his life. A comedy, in which reason belongs only to the multitude, and the enthusiast 
is treated as a blockhead.'* 

*' And who is that tall, slender person, who stoops so much over his handsome horse, and ke^ 
his large eyes so constantly fixed on the ground." 

** One unfortunate, and yet too happy— a fit hero for the tragedy just mentioned. A young mil^ 
lionaire, who would gladly give away bis hundreds of diousands, could he get himself with honor 
out of the woAl, which is an abomination to him." ^ 

** So handsome, so young, and rich, and yet— a misanthrope 1" 

** Tou would, perhaps, be the same in his situation ; he is the only chikl of wealthy paienta, tad 
had but three passioBs in lus nature: — an idolaliOQS aflection for his mother, ambition for a soldiai's 
^une, and devotion to his Emperor, and love for his foster.i«isier, a peuant gH ui the village we ara 
H»proaching. Mark, how fearfully his heart was wounded through each of these cherished feelinga. 
His mother eloped with a Poliah officer, the very dfy he had withdiffianltf obCaiaed from his fothier 
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pemuflsion to follow the Imperial standard to Russia. Could be leave his lather alone to join the 
annj, perhaps to meet again his abandoned mother ? He bore his grief in silence ; with bitter tean 
saw ibe troops depart, while he remained at home with his infirm parent His We, his Louiaon, 
was now eveiy thing to him. Deprived of the Epos, he devoted himself to the IdyL 

« But his father was inexorably opposed to his union with a vinedresser's daughter. He had de- 
signed his only son, with all his wealth, for the daughter of a marshall, one of the new nobility. 
The lovers were constrained to meet clandestinely, and the poor maiden's reputation sufiered thereby 
ia the eyes of all their acquaintance. 

« Suddenly came the thunderbolt from the blue heavens — that Bulletin from Russia, demanding 
« fresh army from France. The canton furnished one hundred and thirty-four recruits : yonder pale 
youth drew the number one hundred and thirty-four, and Louison's brother the number one hundred 
and thirty.five. The youth hastened to Paris with letters from his father to a counsellor of state, 
and returned to his native place full of eagerness to join the army. The old man received him with 
smiles, all his comiades with anger and scorn ; for slander had been busy with his name. He was 
declared unfit to enter the service ; his foster brother took his place, and he was compelled to bear 
all this in silence, for fear of Involving his fiither in unpleasant difficulties. Louison's joy at his re- 
turn vfas troubled by sorrow at the departuie of her brother. As for her lover, he became a prey to 
deep melancholy. His substitute was obliged to go with the tioops to Spain, butietumed with con- 
tempt all the money and letters sent him by his rich foster brother. He also enjoined it upon his 
sister to have regard to her own good name, and break off all acquaintance with a dishonored man. 
Louison wept bitterly, but she could not obey at once the hard command ; and love at length obtain- 
ed the victory. She entreated the youth, however, to use all the influence his wealth procured him 
to bring about the release of her brother from his martial duty. Powerful as is the Emperor in the 
field, so in France is his image stamped on a round bit of gold. But neither gdld nor Emperor can 
call the dead from their graves. The substitute, the brother of Louison, feU wounded into the hands 
of the Spaniards, and was reported dead. 

« The news drove the melancholy youth frantic * I have killed my friend and brother,' was his 
incessant exclamation ; and in imagination he strove with the ghost of the departed, who came to re- 
proach him. The haughty old father was obliged to entreat the poor maiden to come to his house, 
for her presence alone could soothe the frenzy of his unhappy son, or change his madness into tender 
and tearful melancholy. His visits to the vinedresser's house, too, served to divert his mind. Two 
or three times a week he rode thither, unattended by a domestic, taking caie of his horse himself, 
and dining at the inn, usually in sullen silence. Sometimes his attention was excited by the soldiers ; 
he would seek among them and eagerly examine the countenance of any who happened to bear 
number forty-one ; then, disappointed, would turn his horse away, wipe the tears from his eyes, and 
shuddering, murmur, * ^Tis not he ! Bernard Prany will never return ; I have killed my brother !' " 

During this conversation the Spaniard had come near us, and seemed very attentive to the namu 
tion — and visibly struck by the mention of the name of Bernard Prany. He looked as if about to 
address us ; but shook his head doubtfully, snapped his fingers, and throwing a glance at the pale 
rider, went off humming a tune, and was soon out of our sight 

In a large hostelry on the road very near La Prouille, where more than six hundred years before, 
St Dominic founded the cloister for Dominican nuns, without dreaming of the horrors his institution 
would spread over the world ; — in that old, gloomy hostelry, originally no doubt the lodge and hos. 
pital of La Prouille, sate more than sixty men at supper around the great table. At the upper end 
of the apartment, in a deep reverie, pale and motionless, his eyes fixed on the ground, neither eating 
nor drinking, nor taking interest in ought that passed, sate the youth I had seen riding the handsome 
horse ; chance placed us directiy opposite him ; but there was no opportunity for conversation, where 
half a hundred Frenchmen were in an apartment together. The uproar was like a cataract in its 
continuity ; at least thirty diflerent voices might be heard speaking in the same instant 

Suddenly we heard the cry, « Ha ! Rodrlgo Bannos ! Welcome to our Spaniard ! Where is the 
fellow 1" All eyes were turned towards the door, through which with mock solemnity entered the 
Spaniard. He made his way among the guests, nodding his head repeatedly, and greeting many 
vrith a friendly grasp ; took his place by the chimney piece, and began eating from his hand a piece 
of mutton with raw onions. 

** Where have you been, Rodrigo 1" cried one. Before he could reply — another broke in with— 
« About profitable business?" 

« Only the devil now-a^ys drives a profitable buainesB i" said the Spaniard coolly, withoat muh 
pending his meal. 

" Wellr-you have brought somewhat to entertain us 1" 

'* Empty pockets — ^if yon want any juggling. Ha, brisk fellow — ^yon have the cup m your hands 
again t" 

"Win you drink r 

" Tee— when I have done eating—- bat only **t>«mfgn> or pore water." 

« Champagne !" roared a dogeen voices at once. They rose,' and the mirdi and tomolt increaaad. 
Only the pale yondi Mto motionleM, his head leating on bodi hands. It had not escaped me, thai 
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at the first glance at Rodrigo lie had shuddered, and grown visibly paler. Bot no one noticed hinii 
Knr general aWeiition- was drawn to the mew coiner. 

•< Rodrigo f cried'a cracked iroice, ^ we shall not soon have so fine an opportunity as at prasent; 
Mng w op a few handsome ghosts," 

M Yoa are mad» man ; heaaty belonga to the ffeih." 

•< A few chamnig Dominicans of those who sleep in the chnichyard at La Prouille, with the pale 
ftees end eyes t^ fire." 

<» Yon am sA ibols, <n full of wine; have patience, yoa wiR soon enough be side by side with the 
nnns. No more of ghosts and damsels; but I will show you some new conjurer's tricks. BHng 
Mtdahever' 

Amid a|ipr<mng shouts he* began to exhibit several tricks with cards, which he did with much 
Jsslmil^ and skill. He madls some draw three cards, and told their fbftunes, or described the em- 
ployment of smne absent friend or relkithe. Some of his predictions were very apt, fot Bannos had 
ait' the coming belsnging- to his prafession-. 

The sileffl youA, HAing op his head, seemed attentive to every wonl and motion of the Spaniard, 
-wWIe tfw kOer appeared not to obaerve him. AH at once, however, he went up to bim, presented 
hii peck of cards, and, whfle he fixed his flatting eyes full on those of the youth, said in a cheerful 
tsnc, hat net without solemnify — '^ft is your tnm, noble stranger ; draw three caids^ and I will tell 
yOB whatt ia presently %» hefidl yoa. Muiy possess thoasands, and know not what may happen to 
Hieia the next moment" 

The yovthr mochanicallf draw (he cards. The first was the ace of hearts, which he laid down oa 
liM tdMe ; the etfieia wera the queen of diamonds and tfie ace of dubsL 

**3j9L Jame o y oung man f cried Rodrigo, after shuffling and examining the caida, and paunng 
• tfiw nien«Hta; ** you are mora fortunate tfenn df the rest t Tour fkthei, at diis moment, aita at 
hMne in hfs easy cMs, reefconing: over his ^ousaoidii, and negotiating fi>r you, bis onfy son, a mar- 
itage wvAi Ae only ANXgbter ef one of the wealthiest men in the kingdom." 

•• Biavo ! here's to the golden band !" cried many of the company, laughing. The pale youth 
Wfimtg up» Ma brow erimaon, datehedthe Spaniart^by the dress— and exdiumed— « you are a liar — 
a^iflain!" 

M Ka f let go my jacftet, and As not dSsarrange my caxih, h it my ftult that yon like LooiaoiL 
hatter tnan flle otbtt nni tkoy r 

" Louawm !" eried the s tiang ct diespairingfy, and quitting his hold, lu^ed ftem the apartment. 

« Te« simek htm to the heart, Bodrigo," said the cracked voice agam. ** St Jean f had you lived 
in 1 799, md prophesiecf to the peopfe, -tibera vrouid have been some misehief undone, and some drc^ 
0fU(K)d the few«r shed." 

'^ And some Ibolb the mora !^ added another of dke company ; — and seveial voices cried — *' Jofi- 
coeur gfows sentimeRlri ? ha T haP haf mora wine heie !" 

The aproar soon became so great among the intoxicated guests, that I was glad to make my es- 
cape unao^eed. 

1 sate on one of the gafd^ terraces, and Bodied up towards the gloomy waHs of La ProuiOe. I 
was not alone — ^for the six last centuries wera with me — and we conversed as cordially as if we had 
drank ear cofiee every day together. Who can compare withont emotion the years 1214 and 1914 % 
In Ae fint all strength was pot forth to support the tottering dominion of usurping Rome over 
cMstian Evope ; the last witnessed the afibrts of despair to overthrow the giant of his ago. The 
one waalhe dtey of monks and monasteries, of interdicts, and fisudal power, and knightly combata, 
and dto Inqnisition and secret tribnnah. The other, of steam-boats and steam-presses— of hooka, 
and a war wMi die pen as well as the sword ; a parody upon the pest feudal time; die last struggle 
of die old decayed, poetical: aristocaacy^-WTth the arbtocracy of intellect and of wealth, and the boast 
of popuhiT freedom. 

I was roused from a very nisanlihrapical reverie by a rustlmg below me. The Spaniard and the 
iptSt yeudk were engaged in earnest conversation. If either had observed me. 

« You muut R odfig»^hy heaven, you nrast V 

«■ Indeed, sir, it k beyond ray power.** 

^It is net f I myself have laughed a thousand times at the idea of a spirit's re-visiting this world, 
and conversing with the living. But I now take shame for my childish incredulity. I know well, 
such ratcreottfse is peastble ; T call upon you to be m ed i a toi betwixt the dead and me T* 

« Let me go— you are ill." 

«>Be my leech, then, and heal tte. A thousand Napoleon s are 3ronn, if you show hmx to me — 
him — only him ! Bid him appear ; speak the word, which caUs him out of the grave. Dcaw {he 
drde in which he must rise to my view. He caHtod me a coward ; I mustteU him feoe to fifee, that 
I ii»>none ! He moal retnet hia werdk." 

« Ha ! ha ! ha ! so you will challenge the ghost ? Have you your weapons with yoa 1 Be af- 
fined, arma are not needed in such company." 

« What ahould I do with «rms1 ^ old fikherwffl not permit me to IM them. Ihaveao<hng 

M--*^ - -••* — Mdfr**' 
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mw% y^u iiot low^-'^he joy erf" love 1** 

** Of love 1 Louuon has dosed her doer Aj^st jne. I ahaU never aee her «iore, unlefls I go to 
lead her to the altar. She has renounced me: her brother called me coward ; my father oondeams 
me to misery. I must break his heart or betray my Looiaon, as I betrayed my Emperw !" 

^ Be not foolish. Call yon obedience to your father, treachery ts the En^ror 1" 

« I have betrayed tdj cooniiy » wbose sacred soil is profaned by fees, n^e I sit in safety, and ban- 
f wt Hi iM>iie. fibame tests on me ; interminable diame ; therrfon fortune turns har back upon mo«- 
therefore joy flies my embrace— therefore Louison lenoonces me — ^therefore nur heart must 
ImeA '» 

« You must have Mood let, young men ; your reins are too full !" 

" Ah ! my blood belongs to my country — to honor — to my Emiperor — ^but I jnust let it revel in my 
veins !" Then, after a pause, he uiged more vehemently — *' Call me up Bernard T' 

« Have patience, at least, till another day.** 

«< No— this day-— at midnight — I must see him ; I must speak with him ; should I myself go dowa 
into ttie grave t** 

^ Yon are too much agitated — such an interview demands calmness.^ 

« There is calmness only in the grave." 

•* And aie you fixed in this belief " 

« Pixed 1 there is nothing'fixed in this world, save wretchedness, and my undying love !" 

u CoBM tiien ! Bernard shall appear to you. Come to me at midnight, to die garden pavilioD* 
itae ; and mention to no one what I have said." 

Convinced that some deceit was to be practised iQX>n the poor young stranger, I resolved to watch 
fkien, and avert she evil, if evil was intended towards him. Just be&re midnight I repaired to the 
paiviliQa, «nd was fortunate enough to discover a spot, where unseen, I could odMerye all that was 
gang on, and rush to his assistance, should he need my heh). 

The window-flfautters of the pavilion were closed, but a side door stood partly open. Opposite the 
dpav, a few steps distant, was a close aihor, within which I concealed mysdf. tie mg|ht was mildy 
and a deep stIBness reigned around me ; not a breeze was stirring ; — all things seemed wrapped in 
breathless slumber. There was one watcher, however ; I could see Uie poor jouth walking restlessly 
«p and down hia ehunber. I mariced the outline of his noble features, -every time he passed the 
lamp. 

AUm! tfiemisdeadserdie wiekad teo^Aen dSsimA)^ repose of the guMess ; wounding them as 
deeply as if upoB«lhem«lBO«ite poisoned fangs of censoieiiee had 4aid hold. 

Some wine stood on a table by his window ; he drank freqinBtlf , and willi impsrtifat gestures. 
Then ha looked at his wsddi. Not yet midnii^tt What tortuie ! He^rarik again— then paused 
«Eid listened. Eleven and thr«a^{««rlBn sti uok hoarsely^ trom the daik oafaen dodk within the 
hisateky. Yet a quarter of an hom— O mafty r of impatiencei Onoe move he raised the cup to his 
lips. He examined the priming of his pistols ; -shook his heni noumiully , and plaeed the fNstols in 
his hosom. He thsew a sieh mantle ^ofor his sheuMars, and uneoBsdouily let it slide off «gain. He 
fltpoMd the window. The ftmh air seemed to seaive him ; liis «yes wata vaisad -towaid -heaven ; — 
his -hands rseted on the window frame ; he continued to gaae upwasd, as if aaeking out a path to the 
wedd beyond leach of the hving. 

*' Than he atands^'tis he !" suddenly whispend a (female voioe eloeBite «n. 

" Yes — ^Louison — 'tis he V* answered the Spaniard, in a low tone. « Yet a few nwmcnts, snd he 
will ofma down. Is Bernard in the pavilie»>^*-and scndy V* 

'4<¥«s! Oh, that all were •verl'' 

^ Be Mtional, Louison ! Ton Mia^e as if angfat.else neiji to fasf penhnt mhat yon most wishl" 

« But if all should fell— if even this scene should not restore the fair lighfref -veasMi to'his eoid 1" 

« in such eoase, all 4s no twn rae .than it 'was kefese." 

<< Alas ! yi0u know not whal(th»wont might be. Yenik)?e him nol,:anddo neiknser him tfaemmgh* 
ly. I see his whole heart, while I look into my own. I myself had nearly perished in the mement 
nhen his fether'a diange of pwrpoee was made known to me, and I saw sy daarest woshes on the 
eee.afftiHilment" 

•<« We must risk somethmg^vthe eeeolt is in the lia&d»of Providanee. Tea teosr the physician^ 
■Mf innn, tet by,suoh means only, by e powesfiil idioak cenldiieseon be (rnstmssd to herf ull empiie, 
andlfae gloomy ^ntomsthat eo long have Rented ihim dispsUed. Qfentknew, tae, what has been 
done wi^ a view to this " 

•'Ah!mer 

^'ITiishi hwh land come with me T 

The clock in the hostehy struck twelve, in en instant Iba yanifa.diMpipeaBid fram fb/b-wwAom^ 
and the light in his chamber was extinguished. The young girl and the Spaniard also vanished, 
wilhont.my obsenring wUthsv tli^went Mightand sifenoeiweifragaiiMUMtadnie. My 'heart tfarohbed 



The latticed door of the garden creaked on its hinges, and the sand cracked beneath te tnad «f 
hastening feet A feint light was bunting in the pavilion, which threw ite pale beam on the strangor 
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youth, approaching with his weapons under his arm. The door of the patilion dosed against him 
lightly, as if moved by uneaithly hands. All was dark again without. 

** Are you here, Leon Belanger V whispered the Spaniard. 

" T am J" was the reply. 

<* 'Tis well ; you are on the spot ; stand still ; keep silence, and put on this monk's frock and cowl ; 
that your worldly habiliments frighten not the ghost. But what do you with weapons 1" 

<' I must have satisfaction," replied the youth, gloomily ; << but he shall have the choice of weapons ; 
I have brought swords and pistols." 

<< Excellent ! yes ; the spirit must give you satisfaction. But till he appears, you must have no 
metal about your person. It will render the spells ineffectual. Lay them aside. Right ; now your 
purse. Is it done?" 

*• Yes — ^what more is necessary !" 

" Silence and patience, whatever you may see and hear." 

The conjurer then began, half singing, half murmuring, to repeat words in an unknown tongue, 
walking round the youth with earnest and mysterious gesticulation. As he passed, nine blue flames 
sprang from the ground in the circle, and nine columns of dense smoke rose upwards. Rodrigo wore 
a long dark frock, and a dark cap covered his head. The youth on the other hand was wrapped in 
a white robe ; his brow was fevered ; his keen eyes were fixed intently on the door of the pavilion, 
his arms crossed on his breast. As the ninth flame rose, the conjurer raised both hands to his waist, 
and on his broad girdle streamed out strange figures and characters in phosphoric brilliance, and a 
burning star shone on his breast He sank on his knee and repeated the form of adjuration, calling 
cm the dead to awake. 

When the verses were ended, a rustling was heard, and the folding doors flew open. A flood of 
light poured out ; clouds of soft fragrance floated around them, and reflected on their purple edges th* 
brightness with which the walls within shone. Both figures were distinctly visible in the strange 
light; the Spaniard bi his daik dress, and the tall, white, spectral figure of the young stranger. I 
was so overpowered by the suxprise, that though I was sensible of the trick, my eyes were nearly 
Uinded ; and I stood breathless and disconcerted, as if the mysteries of the grave were really abooi 
to be revealed. 

The conjurer r«umed his metrical chant; and summoned Bernard Prany to appear. Leon re- 
peated the words after him in a stem and solemn tone. The flames vanished firom the circle, the 
star on Rodrigo*s breast grew paler; the bright characters on his gurdle faded, and at the end it was 
quite daik within and without At this moment the note of an owl was heard from the roof of tlka 
building ; his wild hoarse scream seemed to me to utter a warning ! 

I heaxd a quick gliding step close beside me, among the rosebushes, whieh stattled me so that T 
was near betraying myself fay an involuntary outcry. It was Louisoo, the expectant, anxious, tremblingr 
Louison. How her heart beat, how her bosom heaved with her huiried breathing— how eagerly did 
she bend forward — her straining eyes fixed only upon her lover ! ^ 

Thete was another burst of light; and on the threshhold of the pavilion stood a young Frendr 
soldier, with a red scar across his pale forehead. His eyes sought the poor Leon, who irtood gasing^ 
at him wildly, in vain endeavoring to collect his strength to spMk. At length the spell was broken. 
« Bernard !" faltered he, and covered his &ce with both hands, in unspeakaUe emotion. « Leon !" 
answered the soldier, much moved ; hut a sign ftom the oonjuier checked the words on has lips, and 
be remained sileiit 

« Tou called me a viUain, Bernard," oontinned Leoo— ^< a coward— while yon yet breathed the* 
breath of life. Bernard ! I am no coward ! Spirit of my broth«F— I demand of you— I conjure 
yon — look in my heart — see if one drop of oowazdioe runs in my veins! Bernard ! I — ^wo is me !~ 
Lomson — ^Louison ^ 

He staggered, unable to support himself; Looison gavea scream, and rushed to his side; Bernard 
eamedown to his assistanoe. Belbie diey could reach him, be Ml, and his forehead struck the cold 
ground. 

An old man, ^om I had not before observed, rushed out firom the bushes behind the young girl. 
He pushed the others aside, and with a piercing ay — ** Leon 1 my son !" threw himself on his knees, 
and lifting up the head of the lifoless youth, supported him in his arms. « Awake, rise, my son !" 
be cried again. << Come hither, Louison ! my daughter t Leon! die is yours; she loves you! dost 
bear, Leon t She is yours— and Bernard has to crave your fbigivaiflas! He lives— b« is your 
brother! Help— help! Leon! your fkther calls— awake!" 

But Leon awaked not 

«Dead!" ahri^edthe maiden, and her heart broke wifb that word. « I— renounced— I h«v» 
killed him!" And die sank breathless upon the corpse. 

• ••••••• 

On the the third day after, ^ bad the two lovers side by ode, m the same cold grave^ and no- 
tiiing remained to the rich, haughty father, of bis only sod, save agonizing remembrance and a to» 
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WILLIAM WILSON 



A TALE. 



BT EDGAR A. F0£. 



fFrom ike Gift for 1840.J 



What M7 of it ? what say of Conteienee grim. 

That fpectre in my path ? • Chamberluine"* Pharr9nida. 



Lit me call myself, for the present, William Wilson. The fair page now lying before me need 
not be sallied with my real appellation. This has been already too much an object for the scorn, ibr 
the horror, for the detestation of my race. To the uttermost regions of the globe have not the in- 
dignant winds bruited its unparalleled infamy ? Oh, outcast of all outcasts most abandoned 1 To 
the eaith art thou not for ever dead ? to its honors, to its flowers, to its golden aspirations 1 and a 
cloud, dense, dismal, and limitless, does it not hang eternally between thy hopes and heaven 1 

I would not, if I could, here or to-day, embody a record of my later years of unspeakable misery, 
and unpardonable crime. This epoch — these later years — took unto themselves a sudden elevatioD 
in turpitude, whose origin alone it is my present purpose to assign. Men usually grow base by de* 
grees. From me, in an instant, all virtue dropped bodily as a mantle. I shrouded my nakedness 
in triple guilt From comparatively trivial wickedness I passed, with the stride of a giant, into more 
than the enorouties of an Elah-Gabalus. What chance, what one event brought this evil thing to 
pass, bear with me while I relate. Death approaches ; and the shadow which foreruns him bae 
thrown a softening influence over my spirit I long, in passing through the dim valley, for the 
sympathy — ^I had nearly said for the pity— of my fellow-men. I would fain have them believe that 
I have been, in some measure, the slave of drcumstances beyond human control. I would wish 
them to seek out for me, in the details I am about to give, some little oasis oi fatality amid a wilder- 
ness of error. I would have them allow — what they cannot refrain from allowing — that, although 
temptation may have erewhile existed as great, man was never thuSy at least, tempted before— cen- 
tainly, never thus fell. And therefore has he never thus suffered. Have I not indeed been living in 
a dream 1 And am I not now dying a victim to the horror and the mystery of the wildest of all 
sublunary visions ? 

I am come of a race whose imaginative and easily excitable temperament has at all times rendeied 
them remarkable; and, in my earliest infancy, I gave evidence of having fuUy inherited the fiimily 
character. As I advanced in years it was more strongly developed ; becoming, for many reasons, a 
6ause of serious disquietude to my fiiends, and of positive injury to myself. I grew self-willed, ad- 
dicted to the wildest caprices, and a prey to the most ungovernable passions. Weak-minded, and • 
beset with constitutional infirmities akin to my own, my parents could do but little to check the evil 
propensities which diBtinguished me. Some feeble and ill-directed efforts resulted in complete failure 
on their part, and of course, in total triumph on mine. Thenceforward i(iy voice was a household 
law ; and at an age when few children have abandoned their leading-strings, I was left to the guidance 
of my own will, and became, in all but name, the master of my own actions. 

My earliest recollections of a school-life are connected with a large, rambling, cottage-built, and 
somewhat decayed building in a misty-looking village of England, where were a vast number of 
gigantic and gnarled trees, and where all the houses were excessively ancient and inordinately tall. 
In truth, it was a dream-like and spirit-soothing place, that venerable old town. At this moment, 
in &ncy, I feel the refreshing chilliness of its deeply-shadowed avenues, inhale the fragrance of its 
thousand dimbberies, and thrill anew with undefinable delight, at the deep, hollow note of the 
chuich-bell, breaking each hour, with sullen and sudden roar, upon the stillness of the dusky atmoe- 
phere in which the old, fretted, Gothic steeple lay imbedded and asleep. 

It gives me, perhaps, as much of pleasure as I can now in any manner experience, to dwell npoa 
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nuBute racoUectioDS of the ichool and its conoemB. Steeped in miseiy as I am — miaeiy, alaa ! only 
too real— I shall be pardoned for seeking relief, however slight and temporary, in the weajmess of a 
kfw rambling details. These, moreoyer, utterly trivial, and even ridicoloiis in tfaemselves, aasome, 
to my fancy, adventitioas importance as coxmected with a period and a locality, when and where I 
noognise Uie first ambiguoas monitions of the destiny which afterwatds so fully overshadowed me. 
Ii0t me then remember. 

pikThe house, I have said, was old, irregular, and cottage-built The grounds were extensive, and 
■n enormously high and solid brick wall, topped with a bed of mortar and broken glass, encompassed. 
the whole. This prison-like rampart formed the limit of our domain ; beyond it we saw but thrice 
a week— once every Saturday afternoon, when, attended by two ushers, we were permitted to take 
brief walks in a body through some of the neighboring fields — and twice during Sunday, when we 
were paraded in the same formal manner to the morning and evening service in the one church of 
the village. Of this church the prindpal of our school was pastor. With how deep a spirit of wonder 
and perplexity was I wont to regard him from our remote pew in the gallery, as, with step solemn 
and slow, he ascended the pulpit ! This reverend man, with countenance so demurely benign, vridi 
robes so glossy and so clerically flowing, with wig so minutely powdered, so rigid and so vast — 
could this be be who of late, with sour visage, and in snuffy habiliments, administered, ferule in hand, 
the Draconian laws of the academy 1 Oh, gigantic paradox too utterly monstrous for solution ! 
« At an ongle of the ponderous wall frowned a more ponderous gate. It was riveted and studded 
with iron bolts, and surmounted with jagged iron spikes. What impressions of deep awe it inspired ! 
It was never opened save for the three periodical egressions and ingressions already mentioned ; then, 
in every creak of its mighty hinges we found a plentitude of mystery, a worU of matter for solemn 
Tsmark, or for far more solemn meditation. 

The extensive enclosure was irregular in form, having many capacious recesses. Of these, three 
or four of the largest constituted the play-ground. It was level, and covered with fine hard gravel. 
I well remember it had no trees, nor benches, nor any thing similar within It Of course it was in 
the rear of the house. In front lay a small parterre, planted with box and other shruba; but through 
this sacred division we passed only upon rare occasions indeed, such as a first advent to school or 
final departure thence, or perhaps, when a parent or friend having called for us, we, joy fully took 
cwr way home for the Christmas or Midsummer holydays. 

But the house-— how quaint an old building was itual — to me how veritably a palace ofenchant- 
annt ! There was really no end to its windings, to lis incomprehensible subndivisions. It was im- 
ponibfe, at any given time, to say with certainty upon which of its two stories one happened to be. 
'From each room to every other there were sure to be found three or four steps either in ascent or 
descent. Then the lateral branches were Innumerable — inconceivable — and so returning in upon 
themselves, that om most exact ideas in regard to the whole mansion were not very for different 
firom those with which we pondered upon infinity. During the five years of my residence here I was 
never able to ascertain with precision, in what remote locality lay the little sleeping apartment as- 
aigned to myself and some eighteen or twenty other scholars. 

The school-room was the largest in the house — I could not help thinking in the world. It was 
'tery long, narrow, and dismally low, with pointed Gothic windows and a ceiling of oak. In a re- 
mote and terror-inspiring angle was a square enclosure of eight or ten feet, comprising the sanctum, 
** during hours,'* of our principal, the Reverend Dr. Bransby. It was a solid structure, with massy 
door, sooner than open which in the absence of « the Dominie,*^ we would all have willingly perish- 
ed by the peine forte et dure. In other angles were two other similar boxes, far less revereno^ in- 
deed, but stiU greatly matters of awe. One of these was the pulpit of" the classicat" usher, one of 
the ** English and mathematical." Interspersed about the room, crossing and recrossing in endless 
Irregularity, were innumerable benches and desks, black, ancient, and time-worn, piled desperately 
"with much-bethumbed books, and so beseamed with initial letters, names at full length, meaningless 
gashes, grotesque figures, and other multiplied efforts of the knife, as to have entirely lost what litUe 
of original form might have been their portion in days long departed. A huge bucket with water 
itood at one extremity of the room, and a clock of stupendous dimensions at the other. 

Encompassed by the massy waOs of this venerable academy I passed, yet not in tedium or disgust, 
the years of the third lustrum of my life. The teeming brain of childhood requires no external world 
of incident to occupy or amuse it, and the apparently dismal monotony of a school was r^lete with 
more intense excitement than my riper youth has derived from luxury, or my full manhood fiom 
eiime. Yet I must believe that my first mental developement had m it mudi of the uncommon, 
Cfvan much of the ouirS, Upon munlrim^ at large the events of very early existence rarely leave in 
nature age any definite impression. All is gray shadow — a weak and irregular remembrance— «n 
indistinct regathoring of feeble pleasures and phantasmagoric pains. With me this is not so. In 
childhood I must have feh with the energy of a man what I now find stamped upon memory in lines 
as vivid, as deep, tnd as durable as the exergues of the Carthaginian medals. 

Yet in fact— in the &ct of the world's view — ^how little was there to remember ! Ilie morning's 
AWtkeoing, the nightly summons to bed ; the connings, the recitations ; the periodical half-holidays 
■Bd peramboktiQns ; the j^ay-ground, with iu broUsy its pastiraes, its intrigues— these, I9 a mantid 
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fltrony long fo^oUen, w»i« nuvde U> ipYoU« # ;vnklesiiM8 of 8«»f«UQ^» a world of lich iocide nt, «n 
cmUene nf varied. emoUoo, of ezoitemeat (he inostjiaMionite and ^pritrakiiiixig. " Oh, khon-lwymt 

Jn.truU^ithe ardency, the enthuamsm> and the.impenQasneis of my divpofition foonrendered n^ 
a.ioaiilbed character among my achoolmatM) axad hy slaw but aatoral gxadaiions, gave me an aaeen- 
dency over all not greatly older than myself-— over all with one single exception. This ezceptioa 
vta» fonnd in the person of a scholar, who althoi^h no relation, hare the same Christian and sur- 
name as myself— a ciicumstanoe, in .fiict, little ramarkahle, £ar, notw i Uv it a n di n g a noble d e scwn^, 
mine '"'as one of those evei^-day ^pellations which seem, by prescriptive right, to have bean, timp 
ontof mind, the common prqperty ai the mob. In this narrative I have theraibre designated mysalf 
aa William Wilson— a fictitious title not very dswimihr to the real. My. namesake alone, of ithoea 
who inischool phiaseoLsgy constituted " our sat," prosumed to compete with me in the studies of tha 
dus^ in the sports and broib of the play-grouad-^to refuse impUoit belief in .my aawrtions^ and sub- 
mission to my will-^iodecd to .inteiJ^re with my arbitraiy dictatipn .in any raipact whatsoever. If 
thece be on e;irlh a supreme and unquallfie^l despotism, ii.is the ds^potism of a master mind in bfl^- 
hQod over the leas ene^etic spirits of its compamons. 

WiUon'^ rebellion was tp me a source of the greatest embariassmentr-^thie more so a8,in fpite of 
the bravado wiih which in public I made a point q{ treating him imd his preleosions, I ^ecroUy ialt 
that J feftred him, anu could 4)0t help, thinking the et^uality which he.maintainod soeaaily with my- 
self, .a jproof of hi« Itue superiority, , siooe .not to be overcome cost tme a ^perpetual struggle. Yet tbia 
miperiouty— reven this equality — was in truth aclumwl^dged by .no.qne but myself; our associai«i|, 
hpr aom^ unaccountable blindness, seemed not .even to auspeoit it Indeed, histvompetition, hisvo- 
sistance, and especially his impertinent and dogged interference with my puiposes, were not move 
points than private. He appealed to be utterly destitute alike of the. ambition which lurgad, and of 
th^ passionate .energy of mind which enabled me to excel. In his rivahy he might bave been sup- 
posed actuated solely l^ a whimsical desire to thwart, aatoni«h, or.mQrtil^ myself; although these 
were timc» wben I could not help, obsocying, with a feeling made up ofwonder, abasement, and pi^uOp 
that he miugled with hisii^uncs, hifi insults, or his. contradictions, a.c«ctainmo«t inappxi^iate, «n4 
aasuJiedly most unwelcome afftdionatenesfi of manner. I could only conceive this singular bah*- 
wur^to arise from a consummate self-conceit aasuming the ivulgar airs of ipatrooage and prolactioQ. 

JPerhi^ps it was this. latter itrait iii Wilson's conduct, conjoined with Pur identity Qf.nam«».and lh» 
m^re accident of our having ./entered the school upon the same day, which .aet afloat .the, notion that 
'we weice brotbecs, amoi« the senior classes in the academy. Thiee do jAot .usually ioqwre witli 
much strictness into the aflkim of their juniors. li^ve boCbre said* or Mtould haireaaid, that Wilson 
^msAQt»in the most remote .degree, connested .with jny toily. JSut asspiredly if t9» .Am/ bqen 
hnathei)i«we must have bean twins, foc,.a(Ur .lewiring Dr. 3ransby!a><I caiHiaUy.lemad Uialt nf oamia* 
adhe^r-a aon^ewhat xemarkable cobMudance-'was bocn.on the Aml^nth-af Jtnusiy^ IdlX-^^mdithia 
i3j>xecise!y this day uf.my pwi ^^^vity. 

It juay neern straugeth*^ jin^g^te of-the continmtl ^n^iety occasioned me 1^ the rii^liy of Wibmn, 
and Itis intolerable spirit. of. contra^icMou, I could not briQg.mj)r/9alf.to hate htm itltpgather. We ha4y 
tpi>e.avKe, m^y eveij day a guarded, in^which, yieldittg me publi^^^ th0 ppdm of vifitoiy,M «» 
sfvne jminne^ contrived .to malMi me feel Ibat it was he who had .deserved it; yet a aense of pndia 
ilj^ion my part, and a veritable .dignity ^pQn his own, Jkept uaalways ;upoD^h«tarecall«d ''^^e^iqg 
terms," while there were many points of strong congeniality in our tempers, operating to ftwafce in 
me a sentiment which our {KMtlion alone, .perhaps, preyent^d ixom .ripening into ftiendship. .It is 
difficult indeed, to define, or exen (to. describe, vof real feelings towards him. 7h^ were formed^ 
a heterogeneous miziure-r-eQmejpetuUnt,ani{nosity, which was jiot yet Iiatred, soma o^teemtimoig 
respefj^ much fear, with a .world of uneasy .cudosity. Tp the jm^mlist /ully aoqutiinted iB«th.tbf» 
mjnute.ii^iringa of iiunum taction, 4t. will be nnneeessaiy to ^ay, in.^dditiony .that Wilson «nd m^M 
wiurc'the most InsepatAble of con^panions. 

It was no doubt the anomalous state of aflkirs existing between us .which tmned aU my attac)Ea 
upon him, (and they were many, either open or covert) into the channel of hanter or pcacUc^l joke 
(giving pain while assuming, the a^ot of mene fun) rather than into that of a more 8erion8and.d** 
termixv&d hostility. But my endeavors on this head were by no means uniformly successful, «van 
when my plans were the most wittily concocted ; for my numesftke had much about him, in character^ 
of that uniissaming and quiet austerity which, while enjoying the poignancy of iu own jokes, hair 
no heel of Achilles in itself .and absolutely refuses to be Iftughed at. I could find, indeed, but.ona 
^.ub«ciable point, and that, lying in a,person«l peculiarity arising, perhaps, iromiOonatitutionaldiaQa^ 
would .have been spared by .gi\y antfigftnist less at his wit's end than jnyself— -my n^^d had a weat«* 
nees in the faucial or .guttuml organs which precluded him from xiusing Us voice at .any time iqitipf 
a very low whisper. Of this defect I did not iail to take what poor .ad van|ag|9 lay in my power. 

Wilson's retaliations in kind j^eio many » nnd theroiw^s one iorm of his.pi;^ctical ^t.that disUvMl 
QM&;hqy.ond measure. How ibis ^gaeity init discaveied «jt allih^ so jietlyig. thing would ^e^^mp 
^^estion Inever could Jiolverr^hu^ having dwcaveced, he habitually pmitiaed the nnni^^iiMV I 
bpP*g|lwy^iiekjurenion.i9 Kypr^Hn^nni^^F jpi^ltpi^flMPy inrfitf ^wi7 cQnunan»if nflit.pto WiUi j[in w» 
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nomen. The words were Tenom in my ears ; and when, upon the day of my tirival, a second 
'William Wilson came also to the academy, I felt angry with him for bearing the name, and doubly 
disgusted with the name because a stranger bore it, who would be the cause of its twofold repetition, 
who would be constantly in my presence, and whose concerns, in the ordinary routine of the school 
business, must, inevitably, on account of the detestable coincidence, be often confounded with my 
own. 

The feeling of vexation thas engendered grew stronger with every circumstance tending to show 
lesembUnce, moral or physical, between my rival and myeelf. I had not then discovered the re- 
markable fact that we were of the same age ; but I saw that we were of the same height, and I per- 
ceived that we were not altogether unlike in general contour of person and outline of feature. I was 
galled, too, by the rumor touching a relationship which had grown current in the upper forms. In 
a word, nothing could more seriously disturb me, (although I scrupulously concealed such disturb- 
ance,) than any allusion to a similarity of mind, person, or condition existing between us. But, in 
truth, I had no reason to beUeve that (with the exception of the matter of relationship, and in the 
case of Wilson himself^) this similarity had ever been made a subject of comment, or even observed 
at all by our school-fellows. That ht observed it in all its bearings, aad as fixedly as I, was appa- 
rent, but that he could discover in such circumstances so fruitful a field of annoyance for myself can 
only be attributed, as I said before, to his more than ordinary penetration. ^ 

His cue, which was to perfect an imitation of myself, lay both in words and in actions ; and most 
admirably did he play his part My dress it was an easy matter to copy ; my gait and general man- 
ner, were, without difficulty, appropriated ; in spite of his constitutional defect, even my voice did 
not escape him. My louder tones were, of course, unattempted, but then the key, it was identical ; 
and hia singular whisper, it grew the very echo of my own* 

How greatly this most exquisite portraiture harassed me, (for it could not jastly be termed a ca- 
ricatme,) I will not now venture to describe. I had but one consolation — in. the fact that the imita- 
tion, apparently, was noticed by myself alone, and that I had to endure only the knowing and 
strangely sarcastic smiles of my namesake himself. Satisfied with having produced in my bosom 
the intended effect, he seemed to chuckle in secret over the sting he had inflicted, and was charac- 
teristically disregardful of the public applause which the success of his witty endeavors might have 
flo easily elicited. That the school, indeed, did not feel his deaign, perceive its accomplishment, and 
participate in his sneer, was, for many anxious months, a riddle I could not resolve. Perhaps the 
gradation of his copy rendered it not so readily perceptible, or, more possibly I owed my security to 
the masterly air of the copyist, who, disdaining the letter, which in a painting is all the obtuse can 
see, gave but the full spirit of his original for my individual contemplation and chagrin. 

I have already more than once spoken of the disgusting air of patronage which he assumed to- 
wards me, and of his frequent officious interference with my wiO. This interference often took the 
ungracious char a rter of advice ; advice not openly given, but hinted or insinuated. I received it 
widi a repugnance which gained strength as I grew in years. Yet, at this distant day, let me do 
him the simple justice to acknowledge that I can recall no occasion when the suggestions of my rival 
were on the side of those enors or follies so usual to his immature age, and seeming inexperience ; 
iStaX his moral sense, at least, if not his general talents and worldly wGdom, was far keener than my 
own ; and that I might, to-day, have been a better, and thus a ha^jner man, had I more seldom re- 
jected the counseb embodied in those meaning whispers which I tiien but too cordially hated, and 
too bitterly derided. 

As it was, I at length grew restive in the extreme, under bis distasteful supervisbn, and daily 
resented more and more openly what I considered his intolerable arrogance. I have said that, in 
^ first yean of our connexion as school-mates, my feelings in regard to him might have been easily 
ripened into friendship ; but, in the latter months of my residence at the academy, although the in- 
tmaion of his ordinary manner had, beyond doubt, in some measure, abated, my sentiments, inneariy 
similar proportion, partook very much of positive hatred. Upon one occasion he saw this, I think, 
and afterwards avoided, or made a show of avoiding me. 

It was about the same period, if I remember aright, that, in an altercation of violence with him, 
in ^lich he was more tlian usually thrown off his guard, and spoke and acted with an openness of 
demeanor rather foreign to his nature, I discovered, or fended I discovered, in his accent, his air, and 
general appearance, a something which first startled, and then deeply interested me, by bringing 
to mind dim visions of my earliest infancy — ^wild, confused and thronging memories of a time when 
memoiy herself was yet unborn. I cannot better describe the sensation which oppressed me than 
by saying that I could with difficulty shake off the belief that myself and the being who stood before 
ine had been acquainted at some epoch very long ago ; some point of the past even infinitely remote. 
The delunon, however, feded npidly as it came ; and I mention it at all but to define the day of the 
last conversation I there held with my singular namesake. 

The huge old house, with its countless subdivisions, had several enormously large chamben com- 
aranicatlng with each other, where slept the greater number of the students. There were, however, 
is must necesmily happen in a buildhig so awkwardly planned, many little nooks or recesses, die 
•dds and ends of the structure ; and these the economic ingenaity of Br. Bransby had also fitted up 
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as donnitoriea — althoagb, beiog the merest closets, they were capable of accommodating only a single 
individual. One of these small apaitments was occupied by Wilson. 

It was upon a gloomy and tempestuous night of an early autunn, about the close of my fifth year 
at the school, and immediately after the altercation just mentioned, that, finding every one wrapped 
in sleep, I aioae from bed, and, lamp in hand, stole through a wilderness of narrow passages from 
my own bed-room to that of my rival. I had been long plotting one of those ill-natured pieces of 
practical wit at his expense in which I had hitherto been so uniformly unsuccessful. It was my in- 
tention, now, to put my scheme in operation, and I resolved to make him feel the whole extent of 
the malice with which I was imbued. Having reached his closet, I noiselessly entered, leaving the 
lamp with a shade over it, on the outside. I advanced a step, and listened to the sound of his tran- 
quil breathing. Assured of his being asleep, I returned, took the light, and with it again approach- 
eid the bed. Close curtains were around it, which, in the prosecution of my plan, I slowly and quietly 
withdrew, when the bright rays fell vividly upon the sleeper, and my eyes, at the same moment, upon 
his countenance. I looked, and a numbness, an iciness of feeling instantly pervaded my frame. My 
breast heaved, my knees tottered, my whole spirit became possessed with an objectless yet intolerable 
honor. Gasping for breath, I lowered the lamp in still neater proximity to the face. Were these — 
these the lineaments of William Wilson 1 I saw, indeed, that they were his, but I shook as with a 
fit of the ague in fancying they were not What was there about them to confound me in this 
manner ? I gazed — ^while my brain reeled with a multitude of incoherent thoughts. Not thus he 
appeared — assuredly not ihtu — in the vivacity of his waking hours. The same name ; the same 
contour of person; the same day of arrival at the academy ! And then his dogged and meaningless 
imitation of my gait, my voice, my habits, and my manner! Was it, in trut^, within the bounds of 
human possibility that what I now witnessed was the result of the habitual practice of this sarcastic 
imitation? Awe-stricken, and with a creeping shudder, I extinguished the lamp, passed silently 
from the chamber, and left, at once, the halls of that old academy, never to enter them again. 

After a lapse of some months, spent at home in mere idleness, I found myself a student at Eton. 
The brief interval had been sufiScient to enfeeble my remembrance of the events at Dr. Bransby's, or 
at least, to effect a material change in the nature of the feelings with which I remembered them. 
The truth — the tragedy — of the drama was no more. I could now find room to doubt the evidence 
of my senses ; and seldom called up the subject at all but with wonder at the extent of human credu- 
lity, and a smile at the vivid force of the imagination which I hereditarily possessed. Neither was 
this species of scepticism likely to be diminished by the character of the life I led at Eton. The 
vortex of thoughtless folly into which I there so immediately and so recklessly plunged, washed away 
all but the froth of my past hours— engulfed, at once, every solid or serious impression, and left to 
memory only the veriest levities of a former existence. 

I do not wish, however, to trace the course of my miserable profligacy here— a profligacy which 
set at defiance the laws, while it eluded the vigilance of the institution. Three years of folly, passed 
without profit, had but given me rooted habits of vice, and added, in a somewhat unusal degree, to 
my bodily stature, when, after a week of soulless dissipation, I invited a small party of the most dis- 
solute students to a secret carousal in my chamber. We met at a late hour of the night, for our 
debaucheries were to be faithfully protracted until morning. The wine flowed freely, and there were 
not wanting other, perhaps more dangerous, seductions ; so ihat the gray dawn had already faintly 
appeared in the east, while our delirious extravagance was at its height. Madly flushed with cards 
and intoxication, I was in the act of insisting upon a toast of more than intolerable pA>fimity, when 
my attention was suddenly diverted by the violent, although partial unclosing of die door of the 
apartment, and by the eager voice firom without of a servant He said that some person, apparently 
in great haste, demanded to speak with me in the hall. 

Wildly excited with the potent Vin de Barac, the unexpected interruption rather delighted than 
surprised me. I staggered forward at once, and a few steps brought me to the vestibule of the build- 
ing. In this low and small room there hung no lamp ; and now no light at all was admitted, save 
that of the exceedingly feeble dawn which made its way through a semicircular window. As I put 
my foot over the threshhold I became aware of the figure of a youth about my own height, and (what 
then peculiarly struck my mad fancy) habited in a white cassimere morning frock, cut in the novel 
fiuhion of the one I myself wore at the moment This the faint light enabled me to perceive — but 
the features of his face I could not distinguish. Immediately upon my entering he strode huniedly 
up to me, and, seizing me by the arm with a gesture of petulant impatience, whispered the words 
** William Wilson !" in my car. I grew perfectly sober in an instant 

There was that in the manner of the stranger, and in the tremulous shake of his uplifted finger^ 
as he hold it between my eyes and the light, which filled me with unqualified amazement — but it 
was not this which had so violently moved me. It was the pregnancy of solemn admonition in the 
singular, low, hissing utterance ; and, above all, it was the character, the tone, the key, of those few, 
simple, and familiar, yet whispered, syllables, which came with a thousand thronging memories of 
by-gone days, and struck upon my soul with the shock of a galvanic battery. Ere I could recoTei 
the use of my senses he was gone. 

Although this event failed not of a vivid eflect upon my disordered imagination, yet was it evaner^ 
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cent as irivid. For some weeks, indeed, I busied myself in earnest inquiiy, or was wrapped in aolood 
of morbid speculation. I did not pretend to disgmse from my perception the identity of the singular 
individual who thus perseveiingly interfered with my affairs, and haiassed me with his insinuated 
counsel. But who and what was this Wilson ? — and whence came he 1 — and what were his por- 
poaes 1 Upon neither of these points could I be satisfied — merely ascertaining, in regard to hiiii» 
that a sudden accident in his family had caused his removal from Dr. Bransby's Academy on the 
afternoon of the day in which I myself had eloped. But in a brief period I ceased to think upon the 
subject ; my attention being all absorbed in a contemplated departure for Oxford. Thither I aoon 
went; the uncalculating vanity of my parents furnishing me with an outfit, and annual establishment, 
which would enable me to indulge at will in the luxury already so dear to my heart— to vie in pre- 
/useness of expenditure with the haughtiest heirs of the wealthiest earldoms in Great Britain. 

Excited by such appliances to vice, my constitutional temperament broke foith with redoubled 
ardor, and I spumed e\'en the common restraints of decency in the mad infatuation of my revek. 
But it were absurd to pause in the detail of my extravagance. Let it suffice, that among spendthrifts 
I out-heioded Herod, and that, giving name to a multitude qf uovqI follies, I added nobiief af^pendix 
to the long catalogue of vices then usual in the most dissolute university of Europe. 

It could hardly be credited, however, that I had, even here, so utterly fallen from the gentlemaaly 
estate as to seek acquaintance with the vilest arts of the gambler by profession, and, having becoMe 
an adept in his despicable science, to practise it habitually as a means of increasing my already 
enormous income at the expense of the weak-minded among my fcIlow-coUegians. Such, neverthe- 
less, was the fact And the very enomuty of this offence against all manly and honorable sentiment 
proved, beyond doubt, the main, if not the sole reason of the impunity with which it was committed. 
Who, indeed, among my most abandoned associates, would not rather have disputed the clearest e^- 
dence of his senses, than hive suspected of such courses the gay, the fiank, the generous William 
Wilson — the noblest and most liberal commoner at Oxfoid— him whose follies (said his peiasitei) 
were but the follies of youth and unbi idled fancy-^whoee errors but inimitable whim — ^whose darkest 
vice but a careless and dashing extravagance ? 

I had been now two years successfully busied in this way, when there came to the univeraity a 
young parvenu nobleman, Glendinning — ^rich, said report, as Herodes Atticus— his riches, looses 
easily acquired. I soon found him of weak intellect, and, of course, maiked him' as a fitting subject 
for my skill. I frequently engaged him in play, and contrived, with a gambler's usual art, to lethim 
win considerable sums, the more effectually to entangle him in my snares. At length, my schemes 
being ripe, I met him (with the full intention that this meeting should be final and decisive) at the 
chi^bers of a fellow-commoner, (Mr. Preston,) equally intimate with both, but .who, W do him 
justice, entertained not even a remote suspicion of my design. To give to this a better coloring* I 
had contrived to have assembled a party of some eight or ten, and was solicitously careful that the 
introduction of cards should appear accidental, and originate in the proposal of my contemplated 
dupe himaelf. Tq be brief upon a vile topic, none of the low finesse was omitted, socnetomary upon 
■aimilar occasions that it is a just matter for wonder how any «re still found so besotted as to fiJl itv 
victim. 

We had protracted our sitting far into the night, and I had at length effected the manouvie'Of 
.getting Glendinning as my sole antagonist The game, too, was my favorite ^catt6. The rest of 
the company, interested in the extent of our play, had abandoned their own cards, and were stand- 
ing around us as spectators. The parvenu j who had been induced by my artifices in the earl^ put 
of the evening to diink deeply, now shufiled, dealt, or played, with a wild nervousness of manner for 
•wMch his intoxication, I thought, might partially, but could not altogether, account In a very ahnrt 
period he had become my debtor to a large amount of money, when, having taken a long draught of 
port, he did preci^ly what I had been coolly anticipating, he proposed to double our already extravagant 
stakes. With a well feigned show of reluctance, and not until after my repeated refusal had sednoed 
him into some angry words which gave a color of pique to my compliance, did I ifinaUy com^. 
The result, of course, did but prove how entirely the prey was in my toils— in less than a single 
hour he had quadrupled his debt For some time his countenance had been losing the florid tinge 
lent it by the wine^but now, to my astonishment, I perceived that it had grown to a pallor truly 
fearfuL I say to my astouishment Glendinning had been represented to my eager inquiries as Ln- 
veasurably wealthy ; and the sums which he had as yet lost, although in themselves vast, could net, 
I supposed, very seriously annoy, much less so violently affect him. That he was overcome by the 
wine just swallowed, was the idea which most readily presented itself; and, rather with a view to 
the preservation of my own character in the eyes of my associates, than from any leas interested mo- 
tive, I was about to insist, peremptorily, upon a discontinuance of the play, when some ^xpreasians 
At my elbow from among the company, and an ejaculation evincing utter despair on the part of 
Glendinning, gave me to understand that I had effected his total ruin under circumstances which, 
rendering him an object for the pity of all, should have protected him Irom the ill offioes even of a 
fiend. 

What now might liave been my conduct it is difilcult to say. The pitiabls condition of wy diye 
h»d thiown an air of embarrawed gloom over all, and, for aonae mameplib • yofoqa^ wad i 
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aknce wtm maiDkained, during which I could not help feelmg .my cheeks tingle with the nui^ 
hprni^g gUnces of scorn or reproach cast upon me by the less abandoned of the party. I will even 
own that an intolerable weight of anxiety was for a brief instant lifted from my bosom by the sud- 
den and extraordinary interrupUon which ^ued. The wide, heav5, folding doors of the apartmen 
"were all at once thrown open, to tbeir full extent, with a vigorous and rushing impetuosity that ex- 
linguished, as if by mi^c, every candle in the room. Their light, in dying, enabled us just to pep- 
,ceive that a stranger had entered of about my own height, and closely muffled in a cloak. The dark 
ness, however, was now total ; and we could only feel that he was standing in our midst Before 
any one of us could -lecover from the extreme astonishment into which this rudeness had thrown all, 
we heard the voice of the Intruder. 

** Gentlemen" — he said, in a low, distinct, and never-to-be-forgotten whiter which thrilled to the 
vary marrow of my bones--'' Cventlemen, I make no apology for this behavior, because in thus be- 
having I am but fulfilling a duty. You are, beyond doubt, uninformed of the true character of the 
iwtson who has to-night won at ^rte a .large sum of money from Lord Gleudiniung. I will there- 
fore put you upon an expeditious and .decisive plan of oUainiog this very necessary information. 
Piease to examine, at your leisure, the inner linings of the cuff of his left sleeve, aud the several little 
|>ack«ges which may be found in the somewhat cc^pacious pockets of his embroidered morning 
wrapper." 

While he spoke, so .profound was the stillness that ohe .might have heard a pin dropping:Upon the 
floor. In ceasing, he at once departed, and as abruptly as he had entered. Can I— ^haU I describe 
jny senaations 1 — must I say that I felt all the horrors of the dammed ] Most assuredly J had but 
4ittle time given for reflection. Many hands roughly seized me upon the spot, and lights werd.im- 
mediately reprocured. A search ensued. In the lining of my sleeve were found all of the couit'Cavda 
essential in ecarte, and, in the pockets of my wrapper, a number of packs, faoisimUes of those used 
.at our sittings, with the single exception that mine were of the species called, technically, /7rron(ii^e9v- 
tihe honors being slightly convex at the ends, the lower cards slightly convex at the sides. In this 
diq>oeition, the dupe who cuts, as customary, at the breadth of the pack, will invariably find that he 
cuts .his antagonist an honor ; while the gambler, cutting at the length, will, as certainly, cut no- 
thing for his victim which may count in the records of the game. 

Any outrageous burst of indignation upon this shameful discovery would have aSected me leas 
than itxt silent contempt, or the sarcastic composure with which it was received. 

<' Mr. Wilson," said our host, stooping to remove from beneath his feet an exceedingly luxuiioua 
cloak of rare furs, <» Mr. Wilson, this is your property." (The weather was cold; and, upon quitting 
my own room, I luul thrown a cloak over my dressing wrapper, putting it off upon reaching the scene 
•of j)^y.) " I .presume it is supererogatory to seek here (eyeing the folds of the garment with a bitter 
aoule,) for any farther evidence of your skill. Indeed we have had. enough. You will see the ne- 
cessity, I hope, of quitting OxjCord — at all events, of quitting, instantly, my chambers." 

Abased, humbled to the dust as I then was, it is probable that I should have resented this galling 
Ungua^ by immediate personal violence, had not my whole attention been at the moment arreatedy 
by a &ct of the most startling character. The oloak which I had worn was of a rare deaoription of 
fur ; how rare, how extravagantly eostly, I shall not venture to say. Its fashion, too, was of n^ own 
fantastic invention; for I was fasU(Mous, to a degree of absurd coxcombry, in matters of this frivolous 
jiature. When, therefore, Mr. Preston veaohed me that which he had picked up upon the floor, and 
near the folding doors of tbe apartment, it was with an astonishment nearly bordering upon terror, 
that J perceived my own already hanging on my arm, (where I had no doubt unwittingly placed.it,) 
and that the one presented me was but its exact counterpart in every, in even the minutesft possihla 
peiticuhur. The singular being who had ao disastrously exposed me, had been mufi!ed,I remember^ 
ed, in a cloak ; and none had been worn at all by any of the members of our party with the excep- 
tion of myaelt Betaining some presence of mind, I took the one offered me by Preston, placed it, 
lounotioed, over my own, left tbe apartment with a resolute scowl of defiance, and, next morning eaa 
dawn of day, commenced a hurried journey from Oxford to the continent, in a perfect agony of horroi 
md of shame. 

J fled in vain. My evil destiny pursued me as if in exultation, and proved, indeed, that the exar- 
dae'of its mysterious dominion had as yet only begun. Scarcely had I set foot in Paris ere I had 
jGresh evidence of the detestable interest taken by this Wilson in my concerns. Years flew, while J 
experienced no relief Villain ! — at Rome, with how untimely, yet with how spectral an officioua- 
ness, stepped be in between me and my ambition ! At Vienna, too, at Berlin, and at Moscow ! 
Where, in truth, had I not bitter cause to curse him within my heart 1 From his inscrutable tyiaimy 
.did I at length flee, panic-ctricken, as from a pestilence ; and to the very ends of the earth I fled in nain* 
And again, and again, in secret communion with my own spirit, would I demand the questions 
** Who is hel— ^whence came be ?— and what are his objects 1" But no answer was there found. 
And now I scrutinized, with a minute scrutiny, the forms, and the methods, and the leading traita 
«f Jbis impertinent supervision. But even here there was very little upon which to base a conjectare. 
It was notioeabla, indeed, that, in no one. of the multiplied instances in which he bad of late crosied 
my path, had he ao croaaed it except to fniatrate those schenaa, or to diatuxb thoae actions, whioh, fa% 
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cftnied oat, might have resulted in bitter niifichief. Poor justification this, in truth, for an authority so im- 
periously assumed ! Poor indemnity for natural rights of self-agency so pertinaciously, so insultingly de- 
nied! 

I had also been forced to notice that my tormentor, for a very long period of time, (while scrupu- 
lously and with miraculous dexterity maintaining his whim of an identity of apparel with myself,} 
had so contrived it, in the execution of his varied inteiference with my will, that I saw not, at any 
moment, the features of his iaco. Be Wilson what he might, this, at least, was but the veriest of 
affectation, or of folly. Could, he for an instant, have supposed that, in my admonisher at Eton, in 
the deslroyei of my honor at Oxford, in him who thwarted my ambition at Rome, my revenge m 
Paris, my passionate love at Naples, or what he falsely termed my avarice in Egypt, that in this, my 
arch-enemy and evil genius, I could fail to recognise the William Wilson of my schoolboy days, the 
namesake, the companion, the rival, the hated and dreaded rival at Br. Bransby's ? Impossible t — 
But let me hasten to the last eventful scene of the drama. 

Thus &r I had succumbed supinely to this imperious domination. The sentiments of deep awe 
with which I habitually regarded the elevated diaracter, the majestic wisdom, the apparent omni- 
presence and omnipotence of Wilson, added to a feeling of even terror, with which certain other 
traits in his nature and assumptions inspired me, had operated, hitherto, to impress me with an idea 
of my own utter weakness and helplessness, and to suggest an implicit, although bitterly reluctant 
submission to his arbitrary will. But, of late days, I had given myself up entirely to wine ; and its 
maddening influence upon my hereditary temper rendered me more and more impatient of control. 
I began to murmur, to hesitate, to resist And was it only fancy which induced me to believe that, 
with the increase of my own firmness, that of my tormentor underwent a proportional diminution t 
Be this as it may, I now began to feel the inspiration of a burning hope, and at length nurtured in 
my secret thoughts a stem and desperate resolution that I would submit no longer to be enslaved. 

It was at Rome, during the carnival of 18 — , that I attended a masquerade in the palazzo of the 
Neapolitan Duke Di Broglio. I had indulged more freely than usual in the excesses of the wine- 
table ; aiM now the suffocating atmosphere of the crowded rooms irritated me beyond endurance. 
The difficulty, too, of forcing my way through the mazes of the company contributed not a little to 
the ruffling of my temper ; for I was anxiously seeking, let me not say with what unworthy motive, 
the young, the gay, the beautiful wife of the aged and doting Bi Broglio. With a too unscrupulous 
confidence she had previously communicated to me the secret of the costume in which she wouTd 
be habited, and now, having caught a glimpse of her person, I was hurrying to make my way into 
her presence. At this moment I felt alight hand placed upon my shoulder, and that ever-remembered, 
low, damnable whisper within my eai. 

In a perfect whirlwind of wraUi, I turned at once upon him who had thus interrupted me, and 
seized him violently by the collar. He was attired, as I had expected, like myself; wearing a large 
Spanish cloak, and a mask of black silk which entirely covered his features. 

" Scoundrel !" I said, in a *roice husky with rage, while every syllable I uttered seemed as new 
fuel to my fury, *< scoundrel ! impostor ! accursed villain ! you shall not — ^you shall not dog me unto 
death ! Follow me, or I stab you where you stand," and I broke my way from the room into a small 
antechamber adjoining, dragging him unresistingly with me as I went 

Upon entering, I thrust him furiously from me. He staggered against the wall, while I closed the 
door with an oath, and commanded him to draw. He hesitated but for an instant, then, with a 
slight sigh, drew in silence, and put himself upon his defence. 

The contest was brief indeed. I was frantic with every species of wild excitement, and felt within 
my single arm the energy and the power of a multitude. In a few seconds I forced him by sheer 
strength against the wainscoting, and thus, getting him at mercy, plunged my sword, with brute 
ferocity, repeatedly through and through his bosom. 

At this instant some person tried the latch of the 4oor. I hastened to prevent an intrusion, and 
then immediately returned to my dying antagonist. But what human language can adequately 
portray that astonishment, that horror which possessed me at the spectacle then presented to view. 
The brief moment in which I averted my eyes had bedn sufficient to produce, apparently, a material 
change in the arrangements at the upper or farther end of the room. A large mirror, it appeared to 
me, now stood where none had been perceptible before ; and, as I stepped up to it in extremity of 
terror, mine own image, but with features all pale and dabbled in blood, advanced, with a feeble and 
tottering gait, {o meet mc. 

Thus it appeared, I say, but was not. It was my ant*igonist — it was Wilson, who then stood before 
me in the agonies of his dissolution. Not a line in all the marked and singular lineaments of that face 
which was not, even identically, mine own ! His mask and cloak lay, where he had thrown them, 
upon the floor. 

It was Wilson, but he spoke no longer in a whisper, and I could have fancied that I myself was 
speaking while he said — 

" You have conquered, and I yield. Yet, heneefcrvoard art thou also dead-^dead to the world 
and its hopes. In me didst thou exist — and, in my death, see by this image, which is thine own^ 
how utterly thou hast murdered thyself.^ 
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THE FRENCH JEW; 

OR, "KILLING TIME'' IN THE JERSIEg 

I 

Taken Down from the Mouth of Tom King. 

BT TBS AUTHOB OT ULTITTX. 



« Who is Tom King 1" 

Many come up ! not to know Tom King, thou art thyaelf unlmown. I will teD thee, and so en- 
lighten thy ignorance. Tom King ia a wit and a wag^-a gentleman of infinite homor, and over- 
lonning with mirth. His head is as crammed with fanny stories and hnmorsome anecdotes of his 
own time, as is a Qaaker's measure with good wheat when be heapeth it up and runneth it over. 
fie is past forty, yet he hath the juvenility of twenty ; his jocund phiz giving the lie to full the half 
of his years. He lovetb a good dinner ; rejoiceth in good wines, and holdeth hst on good company — 
or, rather, it is the good company that hold fast upon him ; for few that get him at their table, are 
williog soon to let him o£ Ah ! he is a gentleman of infinite jest, Tom ! I wish you could see 
liim tell one of his stories — eee him, I repeat, for he talks with his hce and twinkling gray eyes bet- 
ter than with his tongue, and that he knoweth how to use most cunningly for our divertisement 
Oh, he is a rare wag ! He will make your eyes run over — ^not with tears of sorrow, (for grief and 
Tom King are strangers,) bat with tears that are the expressed essence of delight Thou hast not 
seen him neither ? He carrieth himself^ then, with a goodly height, being five feet nine, his abdo- 
men of a rotund shape, like a full wine skin, and his face hath that round fullness that good natured 
men do often show. Hie profile is like unto Bonaparte's, more so than any num's living, probably ; 
in support of which assertion, I will mention that the count Survilliers spoke of it one day when 
Tom odled on him to ask leave to shoot woodcock on his grounds eight days before the fourth of 
July. He loves to stand with his arms folded across lus chest, d la Nc^leon, and, iwgimipg the 
propel attitude, give you what be calls Napoleon en bivouac; and, my ceites, when you look at Tom 
in this attitude, you would swear a little distance ofif be was Nappy himsell Tom has two profile 
portraito banging in bis bed room, each side of the mantel-piece— one of Napoleon cut from a book, 
the other of himself done by an itinerant genius with a pair of scissors, for which Tom paid him 
the sum of twenty-five cento ; and the two are, in verity, as like each other as two peas. Tom used 
to live in town; but the gout growing upon him, for which the doctors recommended the country, 
md the New Albany bank having made him a little sore by a fall of stock, he left the city for a 
"White cottage on a hill half a mile beyond the last boose in the suburbs, with a patch of seven acres 
about it Here be took to farming on a scale commensurate with the breadth of his acres. Having 
a Tare gift of foresight, he planted the moms mulUcaulis ten years before people began to think of 
it, and put his trees in market ; but nobody ofiering to buy, he rooted up the whole plantetion, and 
filled a dry diteh with the trees. Alas, poor Tom ! be was fifteen years too early in the field. He 
could have made a fortune now with his multicaulis trees if he bad them, selling each shoot for a 
dollar. But Tom got the fever prematurely. After the failure of his moras multicaulis, Tom began 
to speculate in cabbages ; and with bis own bands transplanted eight rows reaching from one ex- 
tremity of his seven acre lot to the other. But one night his cows got in and ate up all but five of 
ihe plante, and these Tom tore up himself, to make, as he said, a « clean sweep" of it ' Although 
hie fanning speculations have not turned out as well as might be expected, working in the fresh loam 
has quite cured Tom of bis gout, and has given a fine healthy tan to bis complexion. 

How Tom came to be travelling in a stage coach between Philadelphia and New York be has 
never told ; but it is sufficient for our purpose to know that he did once travel so, and that of the 
adventure related in the following dramatic sketoh «be was a part" The months of October and 
November, be it premised, for the better understanding of Tom's story, have been, time out of mind, 
^kUMng time^* in New Jersey. At this eventful season, firom Cape May to her northern boundary, 
from the Delaware to the ocean that laves ber eastern shore, there is one universal squeal within her 
borders : while the rivuleto run swine's blood, and men go about eveiy where with ensanguined 
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knives in their right hands, and wearing long white frocks, spotted with the hlood of porkers. It 
was, then, in the latter part of November, 1822, that a stage filled with passengers took its depai- 
ture from the " Indian Queen" hotel, in Philadelphia, on its way to New York. At this period, 
when the land was innocent of steamboats and railroadi, the journey between the two cities, which 
is now performed in less than six hours, occupied the best Tpui of three days, espedally when the 
roads, as their condition now was, chanced to be heavy. Apiong llie passsengers in the stage was 
our friend Tom King. 

** After we left the city," says Tom, " I began to take a view of my fellow-traTellers. None of 
them are worth particularizing, though all well enough in their way, vave a cadaverous Frenchman, 
who B9Xvis dvia with me on the middle window seat, I being stowed in a comer on the front seat. 
His extraordinary appearance instantly struck me, filling me at once with wonder and entertainment; 
for he was a bird of the sort that I looked to have no little amusement out of before we got to our 
journey *8 end. I took a survey of his penion md appaiel. St^vwas about six feet in height, stand- 
ing, with a long face, d la General Jac/aon, a high wrinkled forehead, an eagle's beak shaped nose, 
large lips and mouth, and a pair of little, keen, snaky, black eyes, surmounted by bushy black eye- 
brows, with whiskers and moustache to match, fiis eomplexion was very dark, and from the gene- 
ral character of his physiognomy, 1 knew be .was a Prepch Jew. Beneath a little cloth cap he wore 
a red bandanna handkerchief, tied smoothly on his crown. His lean, gaunt frame was encased in a 
long waisted, gray, French surtout, buttoned up to his throat in a military style, while thick knit 
gloves protected his hands from the cold. Seeing me so attentively observing him, he called up to 
his features a sickly, yet courteous, smile, and with the air of one who sought t^fopaAkj and dMrod 
to be social, addressed me in bad English — 

<* * Sare, eet ish verra foin veddar^, is he not V 

" * Yea, sir, very good weather.* 

« * Von leetle cold,' with a slight shrug, * ish he not, sare V 

** * Yes, sir,' I replied, quietly. 

** * Eh, bion ! vill you obligshe mc, Monsieur, to.tak' von pinshe of de snofTV he continued) hand- 
ing to me, as a farther incentive to social feelings, an antiquated* heavy silver bo;(, half iUled wiU» 

« * Do you go all de vays to Newe Yorrk V he asked, as he letuined the box to his^suxU>ut|»OQk<rt* 
" * Yes, si?.' 

« * You live iu di^h qountiee, sare V 
«« Yes, air.' 

" * 'Tish verra sangulare.de vay dat you 'ave to live here. C*e^t une cho9e tret drd^,^ 
" * In what way, sir V 

" * Mais ! e^€st %me ehoae si drdle /' and he laug:hed auch a laugh as famine herself would hav^ ot- 
tered — a laugh in which there was any thing but droll. 
'** How droll r 

" * Ah, mon dieu/ In d.iaj)a^»—^ countree wnw fnaagez nen— noting but cochon— ^og.' 
^ < My dear sir, why, what do you mean by our having nothing to eat here but pork V I ii^kodof 

« < EcouUz/ Listen dowiy Monsieur,' he said, with indignant animation. * Quandje guUtms Po- 
rn, je mt trouvais en '5on point, ,BA, him! Je me trouvais myself ici—maitt/ gentflmen,' inter- 
rupting himself, and looking round upon all in the stage, as if he desired their attention ; < J vjU 
tellee you all vat it hth. I come to dis countree, I land in Newe Yorrk, and IgQto Philadelfie firo^ 
dere. I have some little lettaie d' introduction. I don't know no bodee in dis oountrae, fn»foi! 
Bien* I come to Pheeladelfie and I bring some lettares to some qf de principle peoples der«. Ek 
hitn! Dey say to me, after talk aom toime, you go Mishtress Vebb, de best boardin' house in Phi^e- 
Jadelfie, Bien! I go dare. Ten I left Paris, I vas verra fat— oh, verra fat indeed ! Mais,-^ cUablfi 
€oehon^~^i you call de hog, almost killee me. Sare, letee me tellee you von leetle circonstanc^ 
dat 'appen. I vas stay vid dat ladee vot keep dat boarding-house for six veek. She give me noting 
hut de pork. Mafoi! I hate de pork as I do de devvU. Now, messieurs, you see vat dat Ijndladeg 
do! She give noting but de pork for six veek. Yen I com to dis countree, in de firet phu» I oo«^ 
to Newe Yorrk. I vas den en hen point — so fat. Now, sare, you see my situation ; de xnannei: 
which I look. Now I go back to Newe Yorrk, I am aH-e-moetee starve !' Here his voice became 
exceedingly sad and touching, and he looked as if he could weep his apirit j&om his eyes. While 
throwing open his surtout, he knocked his knu^les, in attestation of the truth of his words, ^aintf 
his ribs and stomach till the one rattled audibly, and the other gave back a hollov^, empty sound. 

« < Eh ! you see dat ? You hear dat, ma foi t* 

He looked round with sad triumph to see the effect produced, and then slowly rebuttoning tba 
flurtout, added, with a sign, as he fastened the last liuttonr— 

«< < Ah, jentihneit, you would not believe you .see me in Paris dis a way (filling his stomach with 
wind and swelling out) and you look at me now ! Brivaie !' he auddenly calledi thniatlBg hi* |mp4 
out (^ the ^window, < drivare, how far he u to Bristole V 

« < bhoit diaUAce, nxj replied the leapectful Jarve^. 
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« < MaUtiotmeur de Dieu/ Ifrnmn. BnilDle v«no» vea I com fisMM Kevr* ¥«Bk* Utoj^g wa o 
me esyn ting dat ▼as nice ! Dej givee me roastee bif— dey give shickens and pommt die tore, >aid 
all aorta of noting. Bien, Bnalole be you nice place V And mbbing hia handa and mnietaning hia 
lipa, with anticipation of the good things that would fall to his sbaie in Bristol, ite doaad hii efts 
and gave himself up to (by the still amile about hia mouth) a delicious leveae. 

« By and by, the roo& and toweis of Bristol appeared, and, as if scenting < loiMtaB bif ' alar ciS, Hio 
Frenchman opened hia eyes, and thrust his head out of the window. 

<^ < Vat place is dat, drivaxe, eh V 

*• * Bristol, sir.' 

** * Ah, ha ! den I know I get someting to eat Now, jentilmen, I tellee you I *ave som maat 
dare. Yen I vas dere I 'ave got roastee Uf^ roastee shickens— ah, Bristole de good place.' 

« The coach rattles up to the principal hotel, and ere the h o i a e s weie roaad 141, out briskly ats^ 
^ihe jocund landlord. The Frenchman, taking off hie hat, instantly thiust his rad bandaged head 
from the window. "^^^^ *^ 

** ' Ah, Monsieur Bizanet, ah, ha ! I so glad to see you. I 'ave been in dis conntree eifl^t veek ; 
ior six veek my landladee givee me noting but pork. Now, sare, ven I vas here som toimedis seven 
veek ago, you giv me som veira nice dinnare-^oastee bif, abicken, and eveiy ting nioe dat vas good. 
Naw, Monsieur Bizanet, I am almoetee starve. Six veek my landladee give me noting but peik-*- 
all de time, poik — and I bate de pork as I do ze dewil. Now, Monsieur Bizanet, vat you giv uz 
Tor de dinnare, eh V 

" As he put this query, he stepped out of the coach, and approached the landlord, fukUng hia 
hands together with great goui. 

<• * Ah, Monsieur Bizanet, vot is it dat you have goode for me, now V 

<* * Well, sir,' said Bezinot, with a great pomposity of mannex, like a host f^nfidenit in the quality 
and abundance of bis larder, ' well, six, we have some very fine lender loins.' 

<< * Tendare loing-*don' knaw vat he is, but I spoahe he ish aom ting v«m goode, Naiw, janAil- 
men,' he added, with an expression of much .pleasure on his hungry visage, < naw you takall de 
oder tings ; I tak de tendare loing ibr my share. Yaitare, give me glass brandy 'Wtar/.he odsdy^en- 
tenng the bar-room, bis stomaeh growing bxave and dilating with anticipation. 

" After drinking his ^brandy vater' with great apparent satisfieuUion, he took his station at the dinini^ 
zoom door opening towards the kitchen, and surveyed with great oomplaoency each dish as it waa 
carried in, though he knew not the meats of which any of them consisted. When he .found, Igr 
^glaadng bcuKk to the kitchen, that ne more were to come he skipped into the dining-iroom, and placed 
himself in a seat to which the landlord pointed him. Now be it known to the hitkexto uniafonaad, 
that in * killing time,' landlords give, literally, nothing but pork, cooked difieient way»-Hipare-ribs, 
tender-loins, pork-chops, pork-steaks, sausages, kidneys, souse, hog'aihead,hog'a-head cbeese, and, in 
•fine, * noting but pork.' 

** *■ Naw, Monsieur Bizanet, I am so glad to see you ! Ah, Monsieur Bizanet, verc is de tendaie 
loing V and his eyes wandered eageily over the various modifications of grunter which loaded the 
UUe. 

*< * There it is, air, {before you,' said the polite landlord, with a slight bow and geatnia with hia 
right band.-' x 

" * Ahfbien, bienJ* replied Monsieur, delightedly ; and with the eager satisfaction of ahalf^tarved 
wretch, he seized his knife and fork, and commenced cutting into it. Suddenly he stops, raises the 
knife, and then the fork, to his nose, smells and snuffs, snufis and smells, and then quick^ droipa 
them upon his plate, and pushes back from the table with an expression of misery and despair. Yet 
it is only suspicion. 

" < Monsieur Bizanet! Qu^eai ce que e^eti diabk/ tandare loing ? Vat is he de tendare loing 1 
Tellee me vat he is made of, Monsieur Bizanet V 

" * Why, sir, that is. acknowledged byepicuros to be the dioicest part of the hog.' 

** With a look of mingled anguish and honor, he clasped bis bony bands -tqgethei, and for a mo- 
ment appeared the perfect image of wo. 

f " Yaitare," he said, at length, riaing and turning to the waiter, and ifpeaking in ^ aubduad veiae 
of patient suffering, his flexible features twisted into almost a cry.; 'Yaitare, 'ave jou noting alaa 
but de ^rk V 

« * No, sir.' 
^ " * Yell, den, villee you l»ingee me glass brandy vater, som onion and cracker 1 I am aloioptee 
ratarve. I 'ave li/ve in FbUadelfie wid my lamfladie six veek, and she giW me noting but de pork^— 
I ahnoalee starve ! I come to Monsieur Bizanet, and be giv me Jioting but de^porfc. Totmeur tk 
dUur 

« Having, as be dilated on his wrongs, grown ireful, and ended thus with a deep oath, heatiode 
to the bar and received his < brandy vater, som onion and cracker,' and aitting down in a conur, 
with bis handkerchief spread aeroas his knees, dined solitary aad alone. He was jret engi^ped in 
bis frugal Tepast when &e stage-horn wound sharp and loud, and with an onion in ooa band, aad a 
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fingment of cncker in ihe other, he took his seat heside his feUow-passengera, and the stage once 
more rolled on its way. 

« * Never mind, sir/ says Tom King, putting on a face ftill of sympathy, * never mind it ; wait 
till we get to Trenton/ 

*** Tiantong ! Ai dat ish de place vere de prison is ! I see him ven I com on from Newe Yorrk. 
MaU, eUs done, ▼ere we is now V 

" * Ten miles off/ 

*< < Ah, Trantong! I stop dere at Monsieur Bispham, vere I get some ting verra good to cat, I tell 
you. Now, jentilmen, ven ve get dere you may take de tendare loing, and I take som oder ting 
goode.' 

*< By and by, the stage begins to descend a hill towards a covered bridge stretched across the De- 
laware, and on the opposite shore appears in full view a large town. 

** * Drivare,' cried Monsieur, thrusting hii head out of the stage window, < drivare, tellee me vat 
place he is, ehV 

«'Ti«nton,sir." 

« * Trantong f Bien, bien ! Now I sail get some ting nice to eat Ha, ha !' and rubbing hii 
palms with delightful anticipation, he eagerly watched for the hotel from the window, as the stage 
rolled through the streets. 

«< ' Ah, vat is he dat maison, Monsieur Tomkin ? (for Tom had given his fellow traveller his name.) 
I tink 1 know him.' 

"*Tis Mr. Bispham V 

** * Ah, Monsieur Bispham ! Now sal I get some ting nice to eat !' 

^ As the stage drove up to the door, the travellers were welcomed by the courteous host 

" * Ah, ha, Monsieur Bispham V cried the Frenchman, as the landlord stepped up to open the door 
of the coach. < Je auis eharmi de vous voir! I 'ave oom.from Philadelfie ; my kndladie giv me 
nossin but pork. Naw, sare, ven I vas here six veek ago, I got von verra nice dinnare — ^ah, mon 
dieu ! it vas too moche goode ! Ton givee me roastee bif, roastee shicken, mouton — avery ting dat 
Tas nice. Naw, Monsieur Bispham/ he ccmtinued, smiling most insinuatingly in the landlord's face, 
and rubbing his palms together, < vat 'ave you got for my diimare 1 I am almostee starve. Sir 
vtfk my landladie giv me noting but de pork ; I com to Bristole, and Monsieur Bizanet giv me no- 
ting bat de pork ; and I hate de poik as I do ze dewil. Naw, Monsieur Bispham, vat you giv uz 
for de dinnare V 

« There was a merry twinkle in Tom King^s eye as he caught that of mine host wbidi told vo- 
lumes, and which the other was not slow in taking. 

" < I can give you some very fine spnre-ribs/ replied Mr. Bispham, in his blandest manner. 

** * 8pare-ieeb ! vat he is ? Spare-roeb ! I aposhe he verra goode !' he muttered half to himself, as 
he descended to the pavement * Now, jentilmen, you take de tendare-loing for your share, I will 
tak de spare-reeb for minself !' and with a step made light with delight he skipped into the bar-room. 

« ' Vaitare !' 

« « Sir.' 

«( < Glass biandy vater; it mak de appetite sharp for de spare-reeb ! Ah, Monsieur Bispham, yon 
von verra nice jentiknan. Spare-reeb ! eh, I vill now 'ave some ting goode to eat/ 

" With impatient gratification he watched the entrance of each dish, and then, with his fellow- 
passengers, seated himself at the table before a dish which mine host, with a peculiar smile lurking 
in the comer of his eye, himself, placed there. « 

" ' Eh, Monsieur Bispham, vere is de spare-reeb V 

^ * The dish immediately before your plate.' 

** ' Cerf hien/ Je le vois/ Ah, Monsieur Bispham, I likee you verra moshe for von jentihnans. 
I vill cot him maintenant* 

*< With these words of gratitude and hope on his lips, Monsieur buried his knife into the crisp 
meat before him, and the pleasant odor followed the knife as it was drawn forth, and ascended to his 
nose. With dilated eyes and nostrils, he hung suspended over the unsavory dish an instant, his 
knife and fork elevated in either hand, looking as if the truth were too great for belief. Twice-- 
thrice, he bent his head towards it, and each time snuffed and snorted not unlike the unclean ani- 
mal of his holy abhorrence. Conviction flashes upon him. Pale as a corpse, he drops the knife 
and fork, and pushes back from the table. 

« < Monsieur Bispham !' in tones of pitiful distress, while his pathetic glances from the spare-rib 
to mine host, and horn mine host to the spaie-rib, nearly brought tears (from hardly suppressed 
laughter) into Tom Ring^s eyes, and filled every bosom around with manly sympathy. ' Monsieur 
Bispham !' 

««8ir.' 

« * 'Ave you no oter ting but dis dam hog V 

« * No, sir ; but I wiH tell you what I can do for you,' said the feeling landlord ; * I can give yo»'— 

« * Netin more, sare ; I vant notin ! Vaitare !' 

"'Yes, sir.' 
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« * Give me fUuBS brandy vater, cracker, and som onion/ and with a aigh ihat aeemed to oome from 
a half-empty wind-bag, he proceeded to dine o£f the gratefal comestibles he had named. 

'< ' Ah, never mind it, sir ; don't be alarmed,' said Tom, after they had got into the stage, putting 
on a Uice of inimitable commiseration ; ' you'll make it all up when we get to Princeton.' 

M < Piancetong ! dat is de place vere de coUegahe ish. I see him dere. Ah, I stop at Monsiemr 
Joline. I get someting verre goode to e^t, Monsieur Joline ; he givee ma roastee shickens, loaalee 
sheep, nice fricasee de poulet, de pudding— de avery ting nice. Ah, Monsieur Tomkin, I sail get 
sooie ting veira goode for to eat now, paibleu !' 

« When the coach came in sight of Princeton, out popped the Frenchman's head. 

« < Drivare, fat place he is, eh ?' 

** * Princeton, sir.* 

" < Prancetong, ah ! Naw, jentilmen, ve sail ^ave someting goode to eat !' and his haggard fea- 
tures became luminous at the thought. 

. « ' Ah, ah, Monaieui Joline,' he cried, as the coach drew up to the door of the hotel ; < I am so re- 
j<Mce to see you ! Sare, I 'ave com from Philadelfie ; my landladie giv me noting but de pork — six 
▼eek she giv me noting but de pork. I almostee starve. I com to Bristole — Monsieur Bizanet giv 
me noting but de pork. I com to Trantong — Monsieur Bispham giv me noting but de poik. Naw, 
Monsieai Joline, my goode frien',' he added, stepping from the coach, and padietically patting his 
hand on mine host's shoulder, while his voice was dropped to a low insinuating tone, * will you givee 
me someting goode Ibi my dinnare V 

" < Oh yes, sir,' replied the landlord, who had caught a twinkle of Tom King^s eye ; < oh, yes ; I 
can ghre you a tender-loin.' 

« * Bah !' with supreme disgust 

** * I can give you a spare-rib, sir.' 

^< Bah, bah! 'ave you noting else ?' 

** < Ah, yes; I will let you have a veiy fine chop.' 

« < Scfaop ech op ! I don' knaw vat he is. M<m8ieur Tomkin, vill you tellee me vat he is— da 
achopV 

'< < It is my favorite dish, sir,' said Tom, licking his chops ; < we are lucky in getting at Mr. Jc^ 
line's to dine.' 

" * Ah-h-h ! Monsieur Tomkin,' he cried, shaking Tom by both hands, < I vill den 'ave som ting 
goode to eat I vill tak som de sdiop. Monsieur Joline. Jentilmen, you hear me ! you may tak de 
tendare-loing and de spare-rib for yourself— I vill 'ave de schep for nay ahare. Ah, jentilmen, did I 
not tellee you I get someting goode to eat at Monsieur Joline 1 Vaitare, giv me glass brandy vater !' 

« With moist lips and longing eyes, did Monsieur survey the serving-up and $ntree of the various 
diriies, (if there can be variety where all the dishes are of like meat) At length, came out * mine 
host,' and announced dinner. The famished Frenchman glided in strait to oat of the chairs, and 
was about to take it— 

*<<Pah! spare-reeb!' 

«' He darted to another— 

«<Pah! tendare-loing !' 

« * Hete, or,' said Tom, pointing to the chair next to his, < you will find this seat pleasanter— be- 
sides, hare are the chops placed for you.' 

« < Gnue! Bien, hten/ You are tree poUte, Monsieur Tomkin,' and sliding into the chair, he 
seised his knife and fork, and coomienced upon the delicate dish prepared fw him. No sooner, how- 
ever, did the porkerous odor that freely rose with the steam on being disturbed by the knife assail 
bis nostrils, and convince him that swine's flesh was set before him, than he sprung from the table 
as if the porker had come bodily to life in the dish. 

« ' Oh, mon dieu— mon dieu ! Monsieur Joline ! CofMmni Pc^fpelaU'Cn? Qu^eit ee que e'ei< 
dkift/e de sefcop 1 Vat you caU de schop. Monsieur 1' 

** < Why, my dear sir,' replied mine host, with gravity, < that, sir, is aduiowledged on all hands to 
be one of the most delicious parts of the hog.' 

« < Hog^^eocAon.? 7\mneur de dieu/' and with a backward leap, Monsieur placed ten feet be- 
tween himself and the object of his abhorrence. * Monsieur Joline I' and he approached the land- 
lord with a tide of wo written in his sad vinge, < ah! Monsieur Joline, I 'ave com from France. I 
'ave been Philadelfie six veek ; my landladie givee me noting but de poric— six veek she giv me 
noting but de pork. I com Bristole — Monsieur Bizanet givee me noting but de poric I com Tian- 
tong— Monsieur Bispham givee me noting but de pork. I com Prancetong, and you givee me no- 
ting but de pork. I almostee starve.' Then placing his open palms over his collapsed stomach, and 
almost weeping his spirit from his eyes, he called in a tristful tone — 

« < Vaita^, givee me glsss brandy vatei, som ooum and cracker.' 

" * Never mind, mj dear friend,' said Tom King, widi well-feigned sympathy, afier they wen 
once more in the coach ; * never mind ; wait till you get to New Brnnswikk, and Mr. De Grew wiU 
give you a good dinner.' 

«<Ah,ha! I knaw Monaieur I)eGnw,'he said, brightening up, < I knaw him vem weU. He 
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fir BM 5wn venpi ■«» i linwB n iiii m ka£, fc tfrt ik, dudiwa, imm pie, «>im aioe paWuig. JUk^jolia 
▼aieNewe Hw — Hfi a! I««t«om0tiDf «Md0«» ett, MonaevDeCinw. Drhnve, hMr fcr te ii 
ibmBwMirkkeV 

«« Soon be Ihoi, flic.' 

«< £K kieai now you mD am, j wrilm en y e> fnil Me^ MoDgisvr ToiAiB, vat geodi 4iimaie I 
■ilMtMliflMievDeOBMr! Oh, «h ! I kiunr -vem wctt Mommv He Gwir. Y^JtmUmtwrnm 

« The symmetrical snow-white spire of the Episcoprf diMch, and 4kB «M f^paaiih 'lodklwg Umm 
of the Dutch, ai knglh nae ahoRPc «ba distaol fteld^^id caught the eye of the vigilairt FteMhman. 

« * Drivare, vat place he is coming, eh V 

** « New Brunswick, sir.* 

^ <Nieifie BMnssiflke ! Bien! Now yon sail see, Mensieor TVnakin-^now yo* sail see, jentU- 
men, vat I vill 'ave to eat Ah, ha ! I sail 'ave de nice dinnam-^-de t oaslee hif, de bifi^lik, de ahiek- 
«B,de nice pudding, eom pie-— asery ting V and in Benewod pleasarahle antioipation, Monsieor'a hun- 
giy -eooaileMnoe was wreathed with ghastly smiles, and he seemed several Umee as if, in bis joy, Ym 
wiB abom to hug his Iriend, < Monfiiesr Tomkin,' to his shrunken breast 

«The stege roUed xafndly down Albany stieet, and drew up at a spadous hotel, at the eatsanoo 
toitfae anliiUHted bndge thsA spans the beamifal Baritan. Out stepped Mr. Be Graw, smiling wdl> 
OMU to the goodly coaifwny of tzavelleis. 

« *■ Ah, ha, Monsieur De Giaw,* cried the Frenchman, taking off kis oap, and thmating his Fsd 
bandanna pate out of the ooach window; * ah, ha. Monsieur Be Graw, how you do 1 I «m «o en- 
joyed to see you. I am com from Pbiladellie — my Itmdiadie for six veek gtvee Bie noting tet d* 
pork. I almostee starve. I com Bristole — Monsieur Bizanet givee me noting but de potk. I com 
Trantong — Monsieur Bispham givee me noting but de pork. I oom Pranoetong— MoQaiaw f ohne 
givee me noting but de pork, and I hate de pork, sare, as I do ze dewil. Ah, bon dieul I akaostee 
starve. Naw, Monsieur De Graw,' he added, in an insinudding tone, and with a winniiig nafVp that 
would have jneAtad the heart of a Bobespierre, * wm. Monsieur De Gtaw, vat 'ave yon got good for 
my diimare V 

«< < I liBva «cnaa wy ^ne akaaka.' 

« < Stik ! stik ! ah, jentilmen,' he cried, delightedly, <I tol you I get someting goode to eat Moo* 
oaor De Gnaw. Slikl I lamemhaie hir»— be vena nioe! ientUnan, yon 'Bh^ 'avede (lendore- 
iMqg, d6i«pai»ifoeb,'de adhap, and dl de odor ting-— I viU tak de sCikibr my share. YmilaiB,' >!« 
ciiid, with additional sttijnatinn,'' bring me gitss brandy vaftar!' 

^ Thf brandgr vater' was hiought and dauak with great guslo, and then with a gleam of Ugh an* 
tiifcrtinn on hie featUMs, he took bis atand :by •the dintng-tfoom door and watched the ^entmooe of 
aaeh sawory dish with much caiioaity. 

-« < Monsieur Bie Gsaw!' 

**Sir.' 

« < Vere is my stik V 

« < It is coming, sir — ^here it is.' 

** * Ah, bien ! I see him,' and following; the last pUtter in, he seated bim^^befiBie it A oloud of 
strnim rose from the insertion of the ready knife, and the aoooiacJ Javor of pork aacended to his ol- 
f jctory organs. 

*< < Qu*e§i teqikc t'^tat didbk de stik, Monsieur (De Giaw 1 Mm* dm iont.' Tat you call dis«tik1' 

MA Why ihat, sir, is acknowWdged to be one of 'the meat delidoua parts of .the hog.' 

« Downdropped the rpaei French Jew% knife and fork, and lislng up, lie thus addneoaed himaslf 
t«'<Aine hoot' at iiait moieiin sonow than in anger, thou|^ with .the nscital of his gnefii liia indigo 
nation rose— 

«« 'I am.com from Paria. I go Phihidalfi»*-six vaek ny kndladie givee me noting bnt 4e pork. 
I com Bristole — Monsieur Bizanet givee me noting but de podt I com Tianlong-^MionsiaaT Ttjr 
pham^vae me moling butde pork. I eom I^ninoetong-^Monneur Joline givee me 'noting but de 
pork. I ahnpstee starve, sare, and I nevare been so maltreat in my life. Van I vaa in my ownooan* 
trae, nobody notnevaie aerve me so, and, aire, I tink it u blackguard manner, and no jentilman« 
* ^aitaie;' he oriad, in a subdued tone of aonmw, not tuuniagled with offimded dignity, tumtngiraM 
ihe landlord 'wi& anpieme contonpt, hawig expanded upon him hia shorttlived wrath, his i^ii^ ffh^ 
daubtless, befaig all too weak to hold mudi angora • vaiteia, you givee aom crackar, vatar, and se» 
anion, .if you pleas.' 

^ < Ah,<air^' aaid Tom King, as (hoy re-entered the ooaoh, aqneoBing the Frenchman'a atteniMAai 
fiagais in his opnaolingigraap; < ah, my dear sir, lei at not disturb you, last you impair your app»» 
tite ; for I assure you, sir, that you >wi]l find- at Neavaidi emny thing to gratify it* 

« < Newarke ! Bien ! I remeolber him,' he oviad, catching at the chrittle atmw (tf hope Tarn had 
kindly thrown.out < I '«ve atop in NawaAe one time. I navaxe^ andhe^aQd dinnme aa I got 
dnel' 

« * They give very good dinners at Gifford's,' said Tom. 

^''Oiflaidn! «h,JkiWMPhBn.; heisdeikndloid. iai,IJuinw3(oiHiaurGiftid tenn:willL He 
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gbee m^zoaalee totkey, xotstee •hifiktm, vMdcMk, bif-rtik, flompM— ak^non imxt mmf tbgdat 
▼as nice he give me ! Ah, you sail see, Monsieur Tomkin, vat you sail see, ven I com NtRvaifcib' 

'< By and by, the spires of Newark rose in sight, above the green mmAmib «iid pbasaoiVMds 
that surround it, and caught the quick eye of the Frenchman. 

" * Drivare, vat he is V he eagerly asked. 

« * Newark, sir.' 

« < Newarke ! Eh, biea^bien ! now, jmtilflMn, y«iir sail see !' and nioing iniM gwddMiiff^m 
store for him, he sung, whistled, and said '*»«»^>*»'^ pleasMU to each one of jkis feUow tmHittfiw. 
Tlie coach at length stopped at the door of * GiSmi\* and out ouoe the partly kndloid himiaU(,l» 
do h«nor to his newly-anived guests 

** * Bat isk Monsieur G'lSM, ish it n^t. Monsieur Tomkinl' he adud^aa h^oai^lil sighl o£ himk 
ft9m a distance* 

<* * That is he, and he will give 500 a. capital cKnneK,,' repUed Tom. 

<* * Ah, Monsieur GijQCard, how you do 1 h mike ne vmxa xe^ios to- see y^iw. ¥o« loek ^em. 
fa^ Monsieur Giffoid. Naw, Monsieur Giflbid, I 'ave cooafrom Paris; I com to New Yeoik, d«k 
I go FhUadelfie. I stop wid you vea I gp, sis veek <ae»* Qh,de niee dinnawi you^giv 1— Tmagfan 
torkey, roastee shicken, voodcock, loastee bif, bif-stik, som pie-— avery ting dat vas goode you give 
me. Naw, I go Phiiadelfie — my landladie givee me, for six veek, noting but de pork. I almostee 
starve. I com Bristole — Monsieur Bizonet givee me noting but de pork. I com Trantong — Mon- 
sieur Bispham givee me noting but de pork. I com Prancetong — Monsieur JoUne givee me noting 
but de pork. I com Newe Bronsvicke — ^Monsieur De Graw givee me noting but de pork. I al- 
mostee starve. Naw, Monsieur Gifferde,' be adde4 wil^ a pathetic look, working his features into 
a coaxing smile, <naw, Monsieur Gilford, vat vill you givee me goode for my dinnare V 

« In the meanwhile, sundry signs and words had been interchanged between Tom King and 
< mine host,' and. Mr. GifTord answered with ready civility. 

^* Why, ift lbs iMt |Aae^ sir, we hafve some rery excellent tendtt^' l oi n .* 

« < Bah !' 

« « We have a very fine spare-rib, sir.' 

" * Bahr 

** * We have some capital chops.' 

««Bah!' 

** * Well, sir, perhaps you would like a nice steak.' 

** * Bahy hah! noting but de hog. Monsieur Gifford ! sare! ven I vas here last, you givee me 
avery ting—- de roastee bif, de voodcock, de bif-stik^som pie. Now, Monsieur Gifibrd, 'ave you not 
got noting good?' 

« * Ah, sir, there is one thing I had Jfoigoitcn-^-wie am going to ha^ m fiB» master.' 

** < R-roastare ! Ah, jentilmen, yeu hear ! r-i-roastve V he cried, aemadiiig tito r like a watchman's 
rattle; and, turning to the company,. he shook each one by the hand, while his hollow visage was 
illuminated with the reflection of hie iawaid joy. *■ I tol' you, jisntilBMn, ise get someting to eat 
here ! Now, jou tak de dam hog vid twentie name, I vill 'ave de retsitBie foi my dinnare.' 

** Feeling now sure of a dinner, he became magnaoimoos, end after oallui0 for * brandy vater* in 
a more confident tone than he had hitherto used, he turned blandly to his IsHdw travellers — 

« < Monsieur Tomkin— jentilsoen— you tak someting 1 Monsiew Giffind, you tak glass brandy 
▼aterV 

** After drinking, he began to rub and expand his abdomen, and to swell out like the frog in the 
&ble, while he walked impatiently to and fro before the dining-room door. 

« < Vill dat bell nevare ring ibr my dinaare V he mutteiad every (ew tnns. Not a dish that went 
in, escaped his scrutiny. As each passed him, ha would Mcagnise and «aoM it with disgust. 

«<Bah! poikee-stik 1' 

«*5aA/ spare-reeb!' 

«<Bah! tendare-Ioing r 

<'<Bah,bah! schop!' 

** < Ah, ha, jentilmen, you bettare go get yo«i dinnare,' he caed joeowly, aftihis array of swine's 
fiesh passed him towards the tobie,. * I vait fiw my roastase !' and folding Us aims, he leaned against 
the side of the door, and fixed his eyes musingly on the door of the kitchen. In a few moments, 
Mr. Gifibrd made his appearance, hat in hand; 

^ < Dinner is ready, gentlemen.' 

« The Frenchman did not hmm\ hia waiting eyet weia hsnt 00 tiwter leading kitchenwaid, 
while his lips moved in something like a soliloquy. 

«<Roastare— roastare! Qw 'cs^ «e |[iie c'cf< rowtare 1 id;^eaoheraMlee.hif, or som sochetingi 
roastee shicken, I shpoee ! Ha'xaust be someting vona niee ! Boasltta akmUmi, peifaaps !' 

« < Dinner is served, sir,' said Mr. GiflBsfd. 

'**Mai8pardif Momneui GNlfGiid, feia ia«^ Ttmtvm, mm V 

« • It is ooming now, air.' 
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« The Fraichman locAwd, and beheld borne past Mm, on e broad platter, a roast pig, with a po- 
tato in his jawa. 

« < Bare, veie is my roastare V 

"'ThisiBiL' 

« < Is dat de roastaie, sare ? 

« * Yes, sir ; and one of the most delicious things in the world.' 

** ' Bare — ^Monsieur Giffoid ! I 'ave com from Paris. My landladie, Philadelfie, six veek givee 
me noting bat de pork. I almoetee starre. I com Bristole — Monsieur Bizanet givee me noting bat 
de pork. I almoetee starve. I com Trantong — Monsieur Bispham givee me noting but de pork. 
I com Pranoetong — Monsieur Joline givee me noting but de pork. I almostee starve. I com Newe 
Bionsvicke — ^Monsieur De Graw givee me noting but de pork. I com Newaike, sare, and you givee 
me noting but de pork — ^nossing but de damma hog. I al-e- moetee starve. I nevare beoi so mal- 
treat in my life before. Yen I vas in my own countree, nobody not nevare serve me so. Sare, I 
.link it is blackguard manner, and no jentilroan. You 'ave usee me loike von scoundrele rascaller. 
Yoa are not content wis giving me de dilferen kind of de pork— de spare-reeb, de tendare-ioing, de 
schop, de stik, and noting bat de pork— but now you bringee me de ^mma geildx of nx noe !' " 



LAND HO! 
INSCRIBED TO MY EXCELLENT FRIEND, WILLIAM PAXTON HALLBTT, ESQ. 



BT exonex p. xobbis, hbw tokk. 



FrxL high the brimmer ! The land is in sight ! 
We'll be happy, if never again, boys, to-night! 
The cold cheerless ocean in safety we've past. 
And the warm genial earth glads our vision at last ! 
In the land of the stranger true hearts we shall find. 
To soothe us in absence of those left behind. 
Then fill high the brimmer ! The land is in sight ! 
We'll be happy^ if never again, boys, to-night ! 

IL 

Fill high the brimmer ! 'Till mom well remain. 
Then part in the hopes to meet one day again. 
Round the hearth-stone of home, in the land of our birth, 
The holiest spot on the face of the earth ! 
Dear country ! our thoughts are more constant to thee 
Than the steel to the star, or the stream to the sea ! 
Then fill high the brimmer ! The land is in sight ! 
We'll be happy, if never again, boys, to-night ! 

m. 

Fifl high the brimmer! The wine-spaiUes riw 
Like tears, from the fountain of joy^ to the eyes ! 
May rain-drops that fiill from the storm-clou^ of cai^ 
Melt away in the sun-beaming smiles of the fair. 
Drink deep, to the chime of the nautical bells. 
To woman ! God bless her, wherever she dwells ! 
Then fill high the brimmer! The land is in sight ! 
Well be happy, if never again, boys, to-night ! 
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A CHAPTER 
oir 

FIELD SPORTS and MANLY PASTIMES. 

BY AN EXPERIENCED P B A C TI T I N B R. 



GYMNASTICS AND GYMNASIA. 

lir onr Ust number we gave, in brief, the Histoiy of Gjrmnastics and Gymnaaia, and dwelt, at 
flome length, upon their manifest advantages. Education, indeed, maj be divided into two parts, 
physica] and mental ; and of the former Gymnastic Ezerdses, are the most extensive, and, undoubt- 
edly, the earliest poition. Their pmpose is, by systematic guidance, to strengthen the muscular 
system, and to teach the means of its most advantageous employment Their general utility will be 
questioned only by those who are not aware that the health and vigor of all the bodily organs depend 
on the properly-proportioned exercise of each. Gymnastics insure, i]| particular, the full develop- 
ment of all the locomotive organs ; preventing or correcting all deformities to which these organs are 
liable. They are well calculated to produce strength and activity, and to bestow invariable health. 
They confer beauty of form ; they impart grace of action ; above all, they inspire confidence in 
difficult situations, and suggest resources in danger. 

The term ** Gymnastics" in its widest sense, may be made to include a great variety of subjects 
such, for instance, as riding, rowing, and swimming— but, more strictly, is confiioed to those parti- 
cular feats which are practised in gymnasia, and which may be regarded as adapting the bodily 
system to any possible variety of exertion. In this view we now consider the term ; and may devote 
separate papers hereafter to die discussion of the other physical exercises abov^ mentioned. 

GYMNASIUM 

was the name given, originally, by the Greeks to the place where public exercises were performed. 
We now apply the term in a similar sense. It is not enough to know the theory ; the practise must 
be combined with it ; and, man being a social animal, that practice is not to be attained in solitude. 
The Gymnast does not anive at his enviable pre-eminence by hearsay ; he does not bear about him 
diat delightful sensation of capability to perform and endure what i» out of the reach of ordinary men, 
and bj a mere act of volition too, without first making repeated trials and effoits, and by witnessing 
in the (Symnasium the performances of others, thereby encouraging the pleasing hope that his exer- 
tiaiM, also, will be crowned with success. 

>G£NERAL RULES TO BE ATTENDED TO BY TEACHERS OF GYM- 
NASTIC EXERCISES. 

1. The exercise of the pupils should always take place early in the morning, before break&st, or 
two or three horns after a meaL 

S. Few persons in good health are ever injured by being overheated ; but from drinking when ez- 
eeanvoiy hot, or being cooled too quickiy, practices highly pernicious ; therefore, take off such clothing 
as eaa be spared previous to commencing the exercise, and put them on again immeeUatdy after. 
Lying down upon the cold ground afterwards, is very dangerous. ^ 

d. Oommsoce widi ^ more gentle exercise, not witti its most violent degrses ; gradually leave off 
in the Mune manner. Too sadden transttums are dangerous. 
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4. Do Bot let your bodily exertion be carried to excess : your object should be to strengthea tlie 
body not to exhaust or render it languid. 

5. In all exercises attention should be paid to such a position of all the parts of the body, that none 
may be exposed to injury — the tongue must never be suffered to remain between the teeth, the legs 
must not be separated too far. 

6. It is necessary, and very advantageous, particularly where the pupils are numerous, to keep up 
a certain degree of Military regularity and obedience to command. 

7. Distinguish the feeble from the athletic, attempt not to make the weak hardy and strong at 
once, but take time, and proceed gradually. The best standard for the feeble at first is their own 
desire — their own inclination. 

8. Observe what limbs of each Gymnast are the feeblest, and let these be particularly exerciaed. 
The left hand and arm are commonly weaker than the right ; let them, be frequently exercised, ther^* 
fore) by lifting, oavyiiig aftd su^xtfting the weight of the body by suspension, till they become aff 
strong as the others. 

9. The Grymnast must bear in mind, as much as possible, the degree attained by each of his pupils 
in every exercise, that he may not set them to any thing above their ability. This is an important 
rule for avoiding danger. 

PRELIMINARY EXERCISES. * 

What may be termed the initiatory exercise is for the purpose of strengthening and rendering 
flexible all the different joints of the body. This is what persons unaccustomed to Gymnastics stand 
most in need of. The pupils are, usually, ranged in a line at such distances that each can barely 
touch the other's finger with, his extended arm. They then prattise afbc the esample^f their leader 
every different ifexion of which the joints are capable viz : bending down on the toes till the knees 
neaily touch the ground, and rising therefrom slowly, without any assistance from the hands, hold- 
ing the arm at full length« andrapidJjjf; whiiting ituka^cmh, darling tb» fists. fimvairi^anAsiiddMy 
wmidtawing them, to th« sbaulder ;, with, vaijov-olfaar moliojMi wfaich^ am dsewMxl dMinibls^ 

A/lec training the body in this manaei^ the sUidanft wiijl bft€>iM>btodto»nnnlnii tWMgvtof «tt»* 
dflingon 

THE PARALLEL BARS. 




The pupil being placed between the two horizontal bars, 
which are parallel to each other, by a strong pressure of hif 
hands on both the bars he must raise his body, the arms being 
kept perfectly straightv and' the tegs dose. In this posiUoa 
the body is vaulted over the bar to the right or left Ttie 
pupil is then directed to walk on his hands along the two 
bars, backwards and forwards, to pass with both his handy 
from one bar to another, lus body being suspended the whole 
time. The exercise on the parallel bars improve the flexio 
bility of the joints, streng^en the musdes, and must be used 
preparatory to the 



LEAPING QABS. 

This ranks among the nMstexoeUeat of the gysaaastii; etiaroitifi, fi» it 
strengthens and gives elastiei^ to the fael^ legs, knes8» and thighs, anl 
braces every muscle while its inW^iimtes this oourage. Two petrts am pBt^ 
jpendicttlady fixed in the groiu]d»abotttsewafiM(80«HBdeiVandoafidU ofttis^ 
posts ia pecfbrated with holes at small bat segubur intervaia, fiwD inmrtiJig 
an iron pin, on which is loosely hung a horitoatel oo«d, tlw^pim heinir 
placed at equal heights on the two opposite posts. A small bag, containing 
either a hi* of lewi or stoite, at each eii^ tightens the «oid. This may hii 
practised either standing or running,, aad should the leaper miss the pro- 
posed height, the cord easily yields, and prevents any disagreeable accident. 
The leaper mu^t becajetui to«rawe his fcet and knaeaiB a.stn^g|Ut diMCtioo, 
neither separating the legs, nor inclining them, to eithar aida ; and in IsJtinf 
a ronning lesH[>, the ran most be a. short, tapping st^ 0Q.th(S tMa» gm^uir 
: ly yiick e ngdt aa this doM>B04 axbaust tjm stnnglii pwvious to th« iMf^ 
The body most aiwaya b^ iodaaed feymarda ia rapiiig, ^ tba l ii yy mwfi^ 

observe not to pitch whoDy on hu heals, bnt chi^jr on tba toaa and ImOU oC ibs imiL 
To aoqi^ fltmngthi «itfl pUab&Uy of bodgi^ 

brium and acciiracy of eye, recourse musk hi had* to 
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THE WOODEN HORSE. 

This is an oblong Uock of wood, radely shaped like a 
horse's body, and covered on the top with a cushion of 
stulTed leather. The exercise consists in plaang one or 
both hands on the block, and, in the leap, throwing om 
leg over it, and so bestriding it. Both legs and the body 
are, sometimes, thrown quite oyer it, which may be done 
either standing or with a run. Mr. Banett has made some 
improvement in the shape of his wooden-horses, which 
differ considerably in appearance from the one in our en- 
graving. This is one of the best of the Gymnastic appa- 
ratus, and the ezerdse connected with it has a powerful 
tendency to strengthen the limbs. 

Numerous other exercises are practised — ^vb : that of 

DARTING THE JAVELIN. 

To practice this there is an abutment raised at one end of the Gymnasium, on which is placed a 
mark to aim at. The dait is a perfectly straight shaft, five or six feet long. The weight must be 
adapted to the strength of the thrower, the length to his height. It is grasped in the middle, and 
thrown with all the force of the arm to the ajqpointed mark. 

LEAPING WITH A POLE, 

Over a given height, or a required distance. To effect this, the leaper gra^ the pole with both his 
hands, the right hand at the top, the left at some little distance below it. The leaper takes a smart 
run, in proportion to the height ; places the lower pointed end of the pole just before his feet, neither 
to the right nor to the left; gives a good spring, which he assists by raising himself with his hands, 
and swings himself round in a curved line to the point he aims at. An indifferent leaper cannot 
pass a bar higher than himself. In this exercise, in which the body is swung half round the pole, 
the leaper must not jntch in the direction in which he rose, but must turn himself round in leaping, 
so that when his feet come to the ground his face may look toward the place from which he took 
his rise. In consequence of this turning the feet strike the ground with much leas violence. Be- 
ginners must commence with leaps of no great height, and be careful to pitch rather on the toes. 

EXERCISING ON THE BARS. 

Two boQsontal bais are placed parallel to each other, and the pupil b«ng placed betwixt, he is 
directed to raise his body, by a strong pressure of his hands on both the bars. The arms must be 
kept perfectly straight, and the legs close. In this position the body, after two or three vibrations^ 
is vaulted with a bound over the bar to the right or left In this, care must be taken to dear the 
bar, that the liack may not touch it in coming down. The pupil is then directed to walk on his 
bands along the two bars, backwards and forwards, to pass with both his hands from one bar to 
another, his body being all the while pendulous, besides a variety of other evolutions. 

HAULING THE ROPE. 

Two parties of Gymnasts equal in number, and, as near as can be, equal in strength, aie arranged 
oa each side ef a stout cable rope. When all is prepared, the director gives the word, each party 
. endeavoring to draw the rope, with their opponents, along. Sometimes the strength of the parties 
seems so nearly balanced as to render the victory for some minutes doubtful. 

RUNNING. 

This consists simply in holding the hands firmly fixed to the haunches, keeping the month rather 
shut, and breathing mostly through the nostrils. The whole set off at a brisk trot, with the director 
at their head. 

EXERCISE OF THE HANDS, LEGS, AND ARMS, BT SUSPENSION. 



Two perpendicular posts are fixed in the ground, ten or twelve feet asunder, a croas ^<y^^^p*^y 
taun is fixed at the top ; oD this beam the pupils hang by their hands ; and even by their Ugfi, feme- 
times by the hands and legs, and practise a nomber of evokitiMis, maldng the joi«to H^Mhrni 
«lniigttemng the imiaelaB. 
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But not the least important portion of the exercife* of the Gymnasium is that connected 

CLIMBING AND MOUNTING. 

All Gymnasia are furnished with Climbing-Stands. These are constructed in various manners— 
hnt our engraving, perhaps, represents the best kind in use. 




In describing the exercises connected with the Stand it is necessary that we should fre<fuently re- 
fer to this cut. To the crossbeam are attached the implements for climbing, namely, two poles, a 
rope ladder, and three ropes. The two standing places arc intended for the exercises in mounting ; 
a ladder leads to the lower one and is made fast to the mast, and another leads from the lower to the 
upper platform, which latter is principally intended for the purpose of accustoming the learners to 
look down from any height. Before the learner can go through the exercises on the Climbing-Stand, 
he must have practised some exercises for augmenting the muscular powers of the body and limbs, 
such as climbing, hanging by the arms, etc. When expert in these exercises the learners may com- 
mence the following ones : — 

1. Beginners ascend and descend the ladder which is fixed to the Climbing-Stand, in the custom- 
tiy way, until they acquire expertness and courage. 

S. They descend with the back turned towards the ladder. 

3. They mount and descend in the usual way, but only with one hand ; and, tSiet a little prtctioe 
cany something in the other. See the uppermost figure on the sloping ladder. 

4. The learner goes up and down without using his hands. See the lowermost figure on the 
doping ladder. The ascent is extiemely easy ; after which he uses his hands in turning round se 
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as to have his back towards the ladder when descending. In this part of the exercise, the teacher 
must always be ready to assist hjm. 

5. Two learners meet upon the ladder and wish to pass each other. They either both remain on 
the front part of the ladder, and give way to each other as mach as possible, or if one of them iis 
sufficiently expert in the two following exercises, he swings himself round to the back part, in order 
to let his companion pass. 

6. The exercises now commence on the back part of the ladder. The learner easily ascends from 
step to step by advancing his hands and feet, at the same time, higher and higher. 

7. The learner mounts along the front part of the ladder as osual; then swings himself round to 
the back part, along which he descends. 

8. The learner mounts and descends the ladder upon its back part, without making use of his feet. 
See the middle figure on the sloping ladder. This may be divided into two parts. The first consists 
in taking fast hold of the most convenient rundle with both hands, and raising the body forcibly up- 
ward. At this moment, one hand seizes the next highest rundic, and immediately afterwards, the 
other hand does the same. Both hands again raise the body as before, etc In the second part of 
this exercise, the hands seize the rundles singly and alternately ; which is much more difficult, and 
only accomplished by practised learners. 

9. ClimbiTig either the upright or slant pole, — The thickness of the upright pole to the right of 
the engraving is from two to two inches and a half, or more, according to the size of the learners. It 
must be perfectly smooth, and void of splinters. Its upper end is fastened by an iron ring to the 
beam. The slant pole to the lefl must be at least three inches thick. Neither of them is made very 
fast in the ground, but only sunk a little into it, in order that they may be easily replaced by poles 
of different sizes. The position of the climber is the same in both the upright and oblique pole, and 
\B shown upon the latter. Nothing must touch the pole besides the feet, legs, knees, and hands. 

' The climber, while he raises himself with both hands, draws his legs up the pole, then holds fast by 
them, and again places his hands higher up. He continues this alternate use of the legs and arms 
until he has reached the top. The descent is not at all difficult; it is not performed .similar to the 
ascent, but merely by sliding quickly down with the legs, scarcely ever touching the pole at all 
with the hands, as shown in the upper figure on the upright pole. This exercise is more difficult 
upon the oblique poK?, $>ince the hands arc more affected by the weight of the body. Th« learners 
should be made very ptTfect in this exercise, for every one ought at least to be sufficiently expert, to 
slide himself down along a smooth pole placed against the window of a second or third story. 

10. Climbing the mast is more difficult than the last exercise, for even when made of a moderate 
size, it cannot be spanned round by the hands. It is fixed quite firm in the ground ; is from six Co 
eight inches thick at the bottom, and thirty feet high. The learners must not be allowed to climb 
the mast until they aie very expert at climbing the poles mentioned in the last exercise, and are able 
to get from that, upon the beam. All climbing succeeds best in hot weather, but more particularly 
that of the mast. The position of the legs is the same as with the pole ; boots are the best covering 
for the feet Since the mast is too thick to be grasped by the hands, the climber must lay fiist hold 
of his left arm with his ri^ht hand, and vice versa. Learners climb with much more ease and se- 
curity, with naked arms, for the skin does not slip near so easily as the clothes. A climber up th 
mast adheres to it with his whole body, as in the lower figure on the upright pole to the right, un 
}ie reaches the thinner part of it, as appears from the figure at the top of it. 

11. Climbing the rope ladder. — ^The rope ladder should have three or four wooden rundles t 
spread it out, and ought to be made so as not to twist round and entangle when used ; if it has this 
fault, it is unserviceable. 

It is much more difficult to mount the rope ladder than the pole, the former hanging quite loose, 
and not at all fastened at the bottom. The muscles of the arms and hands arc very much afiected; 
for the latter must, when the learner is not sufficiently acquainted with this exercise, almost entirely 
support the body, which continually inclines backward. The manner of proceeding in this exercise 
is easy, for it is similar to ascending a wooden ladder; but as the rope ladder hangs perpendicularly, 
and b very flexible, the steps upon which the feet rest, are generally pushed forward by the un- 
practised, and the uppsr part of the body sinks out of the perpendicular position into a very oblique 
one ; whereby the whole weight of the hotly becomes supported by the hands, and the exercise is 
rendered so difficult that the learner cannot ascend very high. To obviate tliis, he must always have 
a fast hold of the two main ropes, as shown in the lope ladder, and keep the body, as much as pos- 
sible, stretched out upon the ladder and upright. If the ladder is sufficiently strong, the teacher allows 
two or three of his pupils to get up and down at the same time ; by which means they learn to pass 
each other. One hangs by a main rope until the other has passed him. 

12. Climbing either ike oblique or level r(^e. — Let a rope bo fastened from one post to anothw^ 
or from the beam to an adjoining post, and in an oblique direction. The learner fixes himself to the 
rope as exhibited on the sloping rope, with the feet close to each other across it, and advances along 
the rope by moving his hands one before the other, and either sli ling his feet or moving them al- 
ternately like the hands. In this manner a number of soldiers might cross a small river, with their 
arms and knapsacks when other means failed. 
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There aie tvro ways of using the legs in this exercise ; 1st, so that the feet, either in asoendiDg or 
descending, move forward along the lope alternately ; or one leg only niay hang over the lope, and 
be made to slide along it ; bat in both cases the pressure is painful, paiticularly if the climber does 
not wear boots. The Sod, which is the best method, is to place the sole of one foot, for instance, 
the right, flat upon the rope, and to lay the left leg across the instep of that foot ; whereby the ftio- 
tion of the rope is removed. 

Id. Climbing the vpright ropc-^^This exei:cise may be done in two different ways. It is very 
easy to those who are already expert at climbing the upright pole. The only difficulty lies in seissg 
the rope with the feet so as to obtain a firm support 

In the first method the knees and thighs have nothing to do; only the feet are employed. If the 
learner sit upon a chair, and cross his feet in the usual way, he will immediately perceive their proper 
position. The rope passes between them, and is held fast by pressing them moderately together, 
•while the hands alternately grasp higher up the rope. Hereupon the climber, hanging by his hands, 
also draws his feet higher up, fixes them again to the rope, and proceeds as before. 

In the second method, peculiar to sailors, the rope passes down from the hands of the climber, 
along one, generally the right thigh, not fur above the knee ; winds round the inner side of this 
thigh, along the knee-hollow and the calf, and then across the instep of the right foot, whenoe it 
haogs loose. If the climber only treads moderately upon that part of the rope where it crosses the 
other foot, he will, by means of the varied pressure, obtain a firm support. The exercise depends 
aimoGt entirely upon holding the right leg and foot so that the rope may retain its proper winding, 
after being quitted by the left foot, when the hands have been raised for the purpose of drawing the 
body higher. This is easily acquired after a few trials. In descending, the hands must be lowered 
alternately, as they are raised in ascending, for if the hands slide down quickly, they will be injured. 

14. Resting upon the upright rope. — This exercise not only excites a lengthened power of the 
muscles, but also tends to promote expertness in dangerous situauons. The climber mounts to a 
moderate height, and then halts ; swings the right foot three or four times round the rope, so that 
this winds roung the leg ; he then entwines it, by means of the left foot, once or twice round the 
light one, which he bends so as to point the toes upwards, and now treads the left foot firmlj upon 
this last winding. The pressure which thus arises between the rope and the feet, opposes the whole 
weight qf the body. In this position he can rest a long time ; but suppose he wi^es to be still more 
at his ease. With this intention he lowera his hands a little along the rope, then holds fast with the 
right hand, stoops, and grasps with the left that part of the rope which hangs below the feet. He 
raises himself ^gtdn, and entwines this part a few times round hisshouldere, hips, and the rope itself 
until he is firmly entangled. 

Climbing by means of the anns only is one of (he best exercises for strengthening all the rauscUs 
of the chest, the aims, and hands ; it is a true criterion by which to judge the powen of those mem- 
ben, and it also augments them most effectually. We seldom find a boy who is able in his eighth 
or ninth year to raise himself a little way either up the rope or pole by his hands only. The age of 
Ibaneen is generally the time when the aims become suffidently strong ; therefore some atteniiim 
must be paid to this pomt 

15. Climbing up the pole by the hands only is perhaps easier than up the ladder, for with this 
the body hangs quite firee, but with the former one side of the body is close to the pole, which facili- 
tates the learner a little. See the lower figure on the upright pole to the left. The feet hang' loosely 
and remain perfectly steady. The climber must not be allowed to bend his knees, nor to stan^, as 
it were, in the air, nor to let the pole come between his thighs. There are two methods of employ- 
ing the hands in this exerdse. According to the first, which is the usual mode, both hands raise 
the body simultaneously ; immediately after which, one quickly grasps the polehighei up, while the 
other supports the weight alone for a moment. The second, in which each hand alternately suj^ports 
the body alone, and the other, quite free, seizes the pole higher up, in order to raise the body agaiii» 
requires great practice and considerable strength in the arms. 

16. Climbing the rope by the hands only should be first practised upon the slant rope, as with it, 
the continual grasping higher up is much easier. The position of the hands and of the body similar 
to that required in climbing the pole. 

It should be observed that of the preceding exercises, all thoee which require more strength ^lan 
agility must not be kept up too long. Strength increases gradually, its growth is not only combined 
with exercise, but also with the development of the coiporeal system. For this reason, such exer- 
cises should he frequent but not long. 

Exercises in mounting require neither particular stiength nor agility ; they are intended to produce 
feailessnesB, and the power of k>oking down from high stations, and consequently to prevent weak- 
ness of nerves and giddiness. 

The excellent Gymnasium of Mr. Barret, (in Walnut street) an engraving of which we gave in 
our last number, embraces many inqnrovements upon the established system of Gynmastics— and a 
great variety of exercises are then practised, of which our UmitB have prevented us from taking 
notice. 
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Jfyperion, a Romance. By the author of Ouire-Mer, Two volumes. Samuel Cobnan, New York, 

Were it poeaible to thiow into a bag the loAy thought axid manner of the " Pilgrims of the Rhine/' 
together with the quirks and quibbles and true humor of ** Tiistram Bhandy" not forgettix^ a lew 
of the beef tier droUeiies of Rabelais, and one oi two of the Phantasy Pieces of the Lorrainean Cal- 
idty the whole, when well shaken up, and thrown out, would be a very tc^rable imitation of " Hy- 
perion." This may appear to be commendation, but we do not intend it as such. Works like tUs 
of Professor Longfellow, are the triumphs of Tom O'Bcdlara, and the grief of all true ciiticism. 
They are potent in unsettling the popular fJEUth in Art — a fiuth which, at no day more than the pre- 
sent, needed the support of men of letters. That such things succeed at all, is attributable to the 
aad fact that there exist men of genius who, now and then; unmindful of duty, indite them — that 
men of genius ever indite them is attributable to the fact that these are often ixQ most indolent of 
•human beings. A man of true talent who would demur at the great labor requisite for the stem de- 
mands of high art — ^at the umemitting toil and patient elaboration which, when soul-guided, result 
in the beauty of Unity, Totality, and Truth — men, we say, who would demur at such labor, make 
BO scruple of scattering at random a profusion of rich thongfat in die pages of such &rragos as << Hy- 
perion." Here, indeed, there is little trouble— but even that little is most unprofitably lost To the 
writers of these things we say — ^all Ethics lie, and all History lies, or the world shall forget ye and 
your works. We have no design of commenting, -at any length, upon what Professor Longfellow 
has written. We are indignant that he too has been recveant to the good cause. We, therefore, 
dismiss his « Hypeiiou" in brief. We grant him high qualities, but deny him the Future. In the 
present instance, without design, without shape, without beginning, middle, oi end, what earthly 
object has his book accomplished] — ^what definite impression has it leA ? 



TVaaela in North America during the yean 1834, 1835, and 1896. Incktding a summer residence 
vM the Pawnee Tribe of h3iana^ in the remote prairies of the Missourij and a visit to Cuba 
and the Azore hhmds. By the Han, Charles Augtutus Murray. Two Volumes. Harper and 
Brothers, New York. 

Reasons of a nature altogether domestic induced Mr. Murray to delay, until the present moment, 
the publication of his travelling journal, and, in some respects, this delay has been of adTsntage to 
luiQself and to the pubbc. A thorough disgust with the twaddle of the TroUopes, and the flat falee 
hoods and miserable inanities of the Marryatts, has thrown him, by mesne of a proper caution, upon 
the bettor, although less beaten track, of candor, plain statements, and common sense. He has also 
now in his &vor that publie revulsion of feeling which these Httle scribbling wretches have brought 
•bout We turn from folly with more sinceie pleasure than we should have turned from good 
Mnse, to the candid, frank, and aimply philosophical narrative of the gentleman in mind and man- 
iier-^4he gentleman whoee station in society, as well as whose endowments through education, enti- 
tle him to our lespect, and ensure for him our meet earnest attention. 

We do not mean to say, however, that our author has been brow-beaten into truth by the popular 
judgment upon falsehood. On the contrary, no one can look over the volumes before us without 
fteling at once aware that a direct and open simplicity is the leading leature of the mind of the wri- 
ter. His speculations, never chowily profound, are only so at all, by their thorough and unpretend- 
m% naturslneas, by the obviousness and simplicity with which thJey seem to be educed from the ob- 
jeds which have preseuted themselves to his understanding. For this reason, the plain nanatiw 
4>f Ins sea-disasters, in the beginning of his voyage, will rank with any composition within our 
knowledge, npou a similar subject Hb observations strike the reader with all the vividness of ori- 
giaalily, because, being absolutely owh as natoral thoughts suggest, they difier altogether from the 
«&i&onitelTBflectiDns to which the lomanticiifcB have aoeoatomed the popular mind. 

Hii woik is already in the hands of all clasoes of readers, and no oomraente nowto be made npoA 
it^iiaiMfaBiiflhiDfliBiieeivondMgMienldMisim la oommoa withoU the world, we ngvd it 
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M positively the most entertaining book of travels in America put forth hj a British writer. It 
abounds in naive remarks, and shows a happy tact in the choice of subjects for disquisition. The 
chapters respecting his visit to the Pawnee Nation have alxiut them a spice of open-hearted Jrolleiy 
and thorough good-humor, which will tender them exceedingly popular. The " Pawnee dandy/' 
we perceive, has been frequently copied into the daily prints, and it is indeed a laughable portrait- 
ure worthy of all praise. 

In his delineations of Virginian habitudes and manncis — a theme often attempted, but seldom 
with success — he has been particularly truthful. Virginians will lecngnize his sketchy picture as &r 
more life-like than many an elaboiate painting. We may here obseive, by the way, that in his de- 
sire to do justice to the noble and lofty simplicity of Judgo Marebail, he has been led into one little 
inaccuracy. " His house is small," he writes, ^* and moie humble in appearance than those of the 
average of successful lawyers, or merchaniF.** This is true, if at all, only as regaids the averago 
throughout the Union. In Richmond, Judge Marshairs is regarded as a very large and desiiable 
house — indeed, it would be called a large house any where. In regard to Mr. Murray's ** receiving 
attentions in Richmond more marked than he either expected ot felt himself entitled to," we can as- 
sure him that he is precisely the kind of person whom Virginians nutke a point of treating with re- 
spect, and that throughout the whole State he could have entered st will into a society as absolutely 
aristocratical as any in Europe — a iiociety,by the way, which would have either received the redoubi- 
able Captain Marry att as a monster to bo tolerated, er kicked him out of doois as a matter of course. 



T^e Poems of Ossian, Translated hy James MePherson, Esq. To which are prefixed a JJift of 
the Translator; A Preliminary Discourse or Review of the Controoersy relative to the Authen^ 
iieiiy of the Poems^ and Dissertations on the Era and Poems of Ossian. Tfwmat, Cowperthr 
wait ^ Co., Philadelphia. 

This edition of the ** much debated" Osf>ian is a very beautiful one indeed. Of the Poems them- 
selves it is scarcely necessary to speak. To-day, thanks to a thousand critical investigations, their 
great merits, as well as minor deficiencies, ate matters suflkientl^ well understood. We think it 
desirable that the name of the writer should have been prefixed, in each case, to the Dissertations on 
the Era and Poems, as well as to the Life of McPherson. It must, indeed, have been omitted by 
an oversight. The Dissertations, we presume, are those of Dr. Blair — but there is nothing in th« 
book to lead the reader to this opinion. Moreover, these treatises are all in favor of the authenticity 
of the Poems; it might have been as well, perhaps, to offer something on the other side of the ques- 
tion — especially as that other side is altogether the most tenable. Dr. Johnson's protest might have 
been well given ; it is much to the purpose, and his hearty exacerbation is amusing, to say no more. 
The Objections of Malcolm Laing would have also proved intere«ting ; or thoae of Wordsworth in 
the preface to an edition of his own poems ; and the important observations of Gibbon should have 
been, at least, alluded to, in an edition like the present — otiservations which, with ourselves individu- 
ally, had more force in engendering a conviction of the forgery than the more elaborate arguments 
of more verbose men. 



!%€ Gift. A Christmas and New Year*s Present for 1840. Edited by Miss Leslie. Carey and 

Hart, Philadelphia. 

This, the fourth volume of the « Gift," is, in all respects, superior to its predeceasors, and is a re- 
markably beautiful and excellent book. The plates, with a single exception, are engraved by Ame- 
rican engravers, from original pictures by American painters. Indeed, most of these pictures may 
be said to have been painted expressly for the work, as they form a portion of the private collection 
of Ml. Carey. In thus looking at home for talent, the publishers have shown a patriotic and praise- 
worthy spirit which is not often evinced in cases such as this, where the patriotism is at the expense 
of the pocket 

In our present number, we have no room to speak at length of the book, as it deserves ; we may 
take an oppoitunity of doing so heicafter. At present we may remark, in brief, that the **Don 
Quixntte," painted by Leslie, and engraved by Danforth. is noble and bold ; that the •* Ghost-Book," 
by Pease, from a picture by Comcgys, is, in the same manner, capital ; as also, again in the same 
manner, the ." Isabella*' of Sully, engraved by Cheney. The plaie entitled »* Childhood," by the 
same artists, (Sully and Cheney,) is a (rem ; and we particularly admire «< A Portrait,*' beaotifaliy 
done by Forrest, from a design, also, of Sully's. T^e embellinhmentii, however, which will attract 
the most attention, are two vivid home pictures by W. E. Mount, engraved with great spirit by A. 
Lawson. 

Of the literary contents, we can now scaicely say a word. Mr. Simms has a good story about a 
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**Jj9zj Crow ;" Min Leslie has an admiiable sketch in her own always admirable manner ; and a 
brief poem, by N. C. Brooks, of Baltimore, entitled « The NyctanthM," is worthy of the highest 
commendation. 



A System of Modem Geography, comprising a Deaeription of the Present State of the Worldf 
and its Five Great Dimsians^ America, Europe^ Asia, Africa, and Oceanica, with their Several 
Empires, Kingdoms, States, Territories, etc. The whole Embellished by Numerous Engramngs 
of Varioiu Interesting Objects of Nature and Art; together with Representations of Remarket 
hie and Noted Events. SimpUfied and Adapted to the Capacity of Youth. Illustrated by an 
Atlas of Sixteen Maps, Drawn and Engraved to Accompany the Work. By S. Augustus MU- 
ehelL Thomas, Cowperthuxdt ^ Co., Philadelphia. 

Mr. Mitchell Is very favorably known to the public by previous geographical labors. His present 
work does him infinite credit, and, owing to the obvious character of its superiority over all school- 
books upon the same subject, will not fail to make his fortune, by making its way, at once, into every 
respectable school in the Union. In such matters, teachers, who desenre the name, have no alterna- 
tive— it is positively incumbent upon them to supply their pupils with the best (accessible) text- 
books in every department of knowledge. Apart from the positive merit of a work they are aUow- 
ed, in honor, no consideration. In this view of the case we predict a rapid and extensive circulation 
of the Geography now before us. It is, beyond all question, the best school-book upon the subject 
now in existence. 

We note a few of its leading features. The whole work is divided into short sections, such as 
are considered sufficient for one lesson, and these sections are maiked, for the porpoee of saving troo- 
ble to the teacher, and gradually enlarged, so as to keep pace with the increasing capacity of the 
pupil. 

As far as prescribed limits would permit, we have a description of the various poKiieal diviriona 
of the earth, according to the views exhibited in the latest and most authentic works on the subject 
In the accomplishment of this portion of his design, Mr. Mitchell has evidently labored with dili- 
gence, and assuredly has displayed a more than ordinary tact 

The text of the book is remarkably accurate, not only in itself, but in its accordance with the At- 
las — a point not always attended to. The Maps themselves are all from original drawings, especi- 
ally adapted to the work, and are engraved with exceeding neatness and distinctness, as well as cam* 
fully colored. They also embody the location of remarkable historical events, of rsil-roads and ca- 
nals, and the distances from continent to continent — a decided and valuable improvement We 
have maps, too, of Palestine and Liberia. The map of Oceanica is compiled with reference to the 
religious and moral changes which have occuired in its principal islands within the last twenty yena. 
This has never been done before. 

We should not neglect to speak of the pictorial designs which enliven and illustiate the book, and 
are all well engraved, chiefly from spirited original drawings. Some of these designs are of a na- 
tional character, illustrating important incidents in the history of the country ; the greater number, 
however, represent striking objects in nature or art, and are of a character well adapted to arrest the 
attention and excite the curiosity of the pupil. 

The scrupulous accuracy of the text, (as far as positive accuracy is attainable in a science so con- 
stantly progressive,) and the perfect distinctness of the maps, are points which, alone, would insane 
for Mr. Mttcheirs Geography a preference over all the similar books with which the country is flood- 
ed, and in most of which the grossest and silliest errors abound, while their Atlases are scarcely to 
be understood at all — but there are a great variety of other particulars (a far greater variety than we 
can attempt to discuss here) which render the work, as we have already said, the most desirable text- 
book extant upon the subject of which it treats. We heartily wish it all the success which its very 
high merits deserve. 



FhroHs Lexicon. An InJferpretatlon of the Language and Sentiment of Flowers; wUh an Out" 
Hne of Botany, and a Poetical LUroductum. By Catharine H. Waterman. Herman Hooker, 
Philadelphia. 

This little work will hold a high place, and deservedly so, among the numerous giil-books for 1840. 
It is an attempt to comprise within reasonable compass a full lexicon of the rich language of flowen^ 
and the work is adorned with such quotations from the best poets of our language, both native and 
foreign, as have a direct and graceful reference either to the peculiarities of the flowers, or to the sen- 
timents which they are imagined to express. An outline of Botany is appended — concise yet sof- 
ficient for its purpose. The botanical name of each flower commences with a &nciful ornamental 
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wood-cat by way of capital letter, and we have also UIostraiioDs of the Roie, Ivy, Myrtle^ 3c«i«( 
Ipomora, Laurustinus, Ooovolvolus, Jasmioe, Strawbeny, Tulip, Crown Imperial, Turk's Cap» Lilj, 
and Lily of the Valley, all beautifully drawn on stone, and colored by James Ackeonan. Thews, 
we say, are worthy of all praise ; but the gem of the work — and what would *be a gem in any work — 
is the Poetical Introduction, from the pen of the editress, Miss Waterman. 



Opinions of Lord Brougham on PoUtics, T^eoiogy, Law, Science, Education, Literature, delete. 
As Exhibited in hie Parliamentary and Legal Speedies, and MiBcellaneous Wriiinge. 7\oo vo- 
latnes. Lea and Blanehard, Philadelphia. 

The object of this publication was not only to embody the most brilliant passages ffom the most 
celebrated speeches and writings of Lord Brougham, but also to develop, in a gradual manner, the 
particular mind and genius of the man. This design is well carried out, and we aose Irom the 
earnest perusal of the book with our opinion strengthened, if possible, in regard to the eitranrdiaaty 
character and exceeding vigor of the intellect discussed. Perhaps, howevei, the best portion of the 
work is embodied in the Preftitory Memoir, which contains more complete, accurate, and satisfiictory 
infinmation about his Lordship, both in his public and private life, than any thing of the kind hither- 
to published. 



Fair Rosamond; or, The Days of King Harry JI. An Historical Romance. By Thomas MU- 
ler. Author of « Royston Gower*' " Beauties of the Country,'* " A Day in the Woods,'' etc. 
Two volumes. Carey and Hart, Philadelphia. 

**■ Royston Gower" will even yet be fresh in the memory of many of our readers. Its writer ap- 
pears to us to be a man of true genius, but of a somewhat uncultivated intellect— of deficien t edu- 
cation. 

The subject he has chosen for the present novel is one of excellent materiel, and he has handled 
it well The liberties taken with the histoiical character of Rosamond, in making her privately mar- 
ried to the King, and in many other respects, are fully justifiable upon the ground that we really 
know little about her, and that that little has no great weight of authenticity. 



2&€ Man About Town. By Cornelius WMe, Author of << Glances at Life," etc. T\vo vohmes. 

Carey and Hart, Philadelphia. 

Cornelius Webbe is one of the best of that numerous school of writers who sprang up upon Ih^ 
nuns of Lamb's intellect He carries his harum-scarum, hyper-excunsive mannerism to an extent 
which is sometimes fatiguing, but, upon the whole, is an author of merit, and possesses a daah of 
the « true and blissful Hippocrene." If a man is in a perfectly good humor with himself and aU 
Ibe world, he will find nothing to ruffle his temper in the " Man About Town." Some ef these v«- 
garies are capital, outrageously so, and all are very readable. « Punning made Easy,** we reckon i|i 
the class outrageous. '< Charley Stump, the Crossing Sweeper," is a humorous sketeh, and the 
« Young Man at Ninety," will be sure to please every one who is at the trouble of reading it. 



Hamilton King, or The Smuggler and the Dwarf. By the Old Sailor, author of" Tou^ Yams," 
" Stories of Greenwich I^pital," etc. Two volumes. Lea and Blanehard, Philade^hia, 

The Old Sailor, whoever he is, is also the author of *< The Naval Foundling," a seapnovel, in 
three volumes, republished, a shoit while ago, by Messieurs Lea and Blanehard. He is a writer pf 
npirit in many respects. His searscenes are exceedingly vivid and life-like, and altogether his works 
are of that particular character which is sure to render a book popular, in ihe most usual, and im the 
most rigorous sense of the term. 
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THE CAPITOL AT WASHINGTON 

Illustrated by a Spkndid Engranfing on Steel, 



This buUding was commenced in 1793 by Mr. Hallet as architect, who waaanoceeded by Mr. 6. 
Hadfieid and Mr. Hoban, who finished the north wing. The charge of the work was then given to 
Mr. Henry B. Latrobe, (architect) who directed the building of the aonih wing, and prepared the 
halls for the reception of Congress. Such portions of the building having been completed as were 
indispensably necessaiy for public nse, farmer proceedings were suspended during the embargo, 
non-intercourse, and war ; at which time the interior of both wings was destroyed, in an incursion 
of the enemy. After the dose of the war, Congress assembled, iat several sessions, in a building 
patriotically raised by the citizens of Washington, for theb aooomraodation. In 1815, Government 
determined to restore the Capitol. The woric was commenced under B. H. Latrobe, who soperin* 
tended it until December, 1817, when upon his resigning his charge, the fiirther proceedings were 
entniBled to C. Bulfinch, who proceeded to execute the designs already adopted for the Representft- 
tives' Hall and Senate Chamber, and io lay the foundation of the centre, comprising the Rotnndo, 
Library, etc. These have been completed, with the accompanying terraces, gate-ways, lodges, etc 
in the course of ten years. The building now exhibits an harmonious whole, imposing for its mum 
and commanding situation, and well adapted for the important uses for which it is intended. It may 
be described as follows : — 

The Capitol of the United States is situated on an area endosed by an iron railing, and induding 
twenty-two and one half acres— the building Mands on the western portion of this pUt, and command^ 
by the sudden declivity of the ground, a beautifcland extensive view of the dty, of the sorronnding 
hdgfats of Georgetown, etc and of the windings of the Potomac as far ss Alexandria. 

The exterior exhibits a rusticated basement, of the height of the first story ; the two otben stories 
ue comprised in a Corinthian devation of pilasters and columns — thecdumns thirty foot in height^ 
form a- noble advancing portico, on the east, one hundred and sixty foet in extent— the centra of 
which is crowned with a pediment of eighty feet span: a receding loggi« of one hundred foet ezlenl^ 
J Hrtingnishee the centre of the west front 

The building Is surrounded by abdostnde of stone and eoffoied widi a lollf dome inth* eentic^ 
an} a fiat dome on each wing. 

Tei>.Td — ve. T. K 
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Dimeiuiofu of ike CapUolofthe United SialeSj and its G rounds. 

The ground within the Iron Railing, twenty -two and one half acres. Length of Foot Walk, outside 
of Railing three-quarters of a mile and one hundred and eightj-five feet 

THE BUIXniNO ISAS TOLLOWS: * 

Length of Front, 352 feet 4 inches. 

Depth of Wings, - * 121 do. 6 do. 

East Projection and Steps, - - . - 65 do. 

West do. do. 83 do. 

Covering one and a half acres, and one thousand eight hundred and twenty feet 

Height of Wings to top of Balustrade, - 70 feet. 

Height to top of Centre Dome, 145 do. 

Representatives' Room, greatest length ...... 95 do. 

Representatives' Room, greatest height, 60 do. 

Senate Chamber, greatest length 74 do. 

Senate Chamber, greatest height 42 do. 

Great Central Rotundo, ninetj-six feet in diameter, .... 96 feet high. 

The North Wing was commenced in 1793, and finished in 1800, cost - $480,262 57* 

South Wing commenced in 1803, and finished 1808, cost - - - 308,808 41 

Centre Building commenced in 1818, and finished in 1827, cost - - 957,647 35 



Cost ofbuilding the Capitol » - - $1,746,71833 

* Including all alterations to 1814. 

The Representatives' room is in the second story of the south wing — is semicircular, in the form 
of the ancient Grecian theatre— the chord of the longest dimension is ninety-six feet — the height, to 
the highest point of the domical ceiling is sixty feet. This room is surrounded by twenty-four 
columns of variegated native maible, or breccia^ fiom the banks of the Potomac, with capiials of 
white Italian marble, carved after a specimen of the Corinthian order, still lemaining among the 
ruins of Athens ; which stand on a base of freestone, and support a magnificent dome painted in a 
very rich and splendid style, to repiesent that of the Pantheon of Rome, and executed by an interests 
ing young Italian artist, named Bonani, who died about twelve years ago. In the centie of this dome 
is erected, to admit the light from above, a handsome cupola, from which is su9i)ended a massy 
bronze gilt chandelier, of immense weight, which teaches within ten feet of the fioorof the chamber. 
The speaker's chair is elevated and canopied, and on a level with the loggia or promenade for the 
members, consisting of eolurons and pilasters of marble and stone. Above this, and under a sweep- 
ing arch near the dome, is placed the model of a colossal figure of Liberty, by Caucici, (in plaster,) 
on the entablature beneath u sculptured an American Eagle, (in stone) just ready to fiy ; copied 
from nature by an Italian sculptor of high reputation who has left but this single specimen of his 
4alents in this country. 

The artist, Segnior Valaperti, was but a short time io America, the most of which he spent in 
"Washington. He was retiring in his habits, and of a melancholy temperament, associating with 
f/vw persons, and with those but seldom. Soon after the completion of this eHefd^cntvre he disap- 
pi tared, in a mysterious manner, and has never been heard of since. About a month after his dis- 
apiMarance a body was found in the Potomac, which was thought from certain resemblances, to be 
^ his, (though this was never satisfactorily ascertained,) and hence it has been conjectured that in a 
fit of melancholy, he threw himself into the river, and thus pUt an end to his unhappy life. Such 
has often been the melancholy fate of genius. 

In fiont of the chair, and immediately over the entrance, stands a beautiful statue in marble re- 
?«prMenting History, recording the events of the nation. She is placed on a winged car, which is in 
7 the act of rolling over the globe, on which is figured, in basso relievo, the signs of the Zodiac, and 
1 the wheel of the car is the face of the clock of the hall, finely designed and beautifully executed. 
' The whole was done by Signior Franzoni, another meritoiious Italian artist, who also died in this 
city. Between the columns is suspended fiinged drapery of crimsoned marines, festooned near the 
gallery, to limit the sound and assist tlie hearing. A magnificent poUrait of Lafayette, at full length, 
painted by a French artist, and a most admirable likeness of that patriot, decorates a panel on one 
side the loggia, and indicated to the legislative body to whom it has been presented, that the corres- 
ponding panel on the opposite side could net be more appropriately filled than by the portrait of Aim 
who achieved the liberties and secured the independence of hid country. Between the columns, at 
their base, are placed sofas for the accommodation of those who aie privileged to enter the hall, and 
within the bar, in a semi^cjrcle fronting the speaker's chair, aie seated the meml)ers of the house, 
, each of whom is furnished with a mahogany desk, armed chair and writing mateiiab. 

.The Senate Chamber in the north wing is of the same semi-circular form—- seventy-five feet in 
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ite greatMt length and for^-five high— « aereen of lool' imni, with capitaU, after thoM of the 
temple of Minerva Poliai, support a galleiy to the east, and form a loggia below — and a new galleiT' 
«f bon piUara and railing! of a light and elegant Btnictnre, prDJecti from the circular walb-^tbe dome 
• ceiling is enriched with square caissons of Stuoeow 

The waUs are covered with stimw colored drapeiy, between small pilasters of marUe in the wall. 
Columns oibreeda or Potomac marble, support the eastern gallery. 

The upper gallery on the east side was reoioved in 1828, and a light, airy, and beautiful one as 
.mentioned above, erected along the semicircle fronting the President's chair, supported on small iroii 
colomns, handsomely bronaed, with a railing in front, of the same material and color. The removal 
of the dark and heavy mass of stone which formed the upper gallery has thrown into the chamber a 
proper degree of light, which it wanted before ; and the new and tasteful gallery renders it more con- 
venient to the members, by accommodating those who would otherwise be on the floor. The access, 
to it, however, is somewhat objectionable, as are most of the stair-cases in the building. They are 
imther confined and dark, for eo spacious and magnificent an edifice as the Capitol. A staii^case is 
susceptible of great architectural hsauty ; and in the construction of such a buUding the epportonity 
to display that beauty should not have been neglected. 

The Rotundo occupies the centre, and is ninety-eiz feet in diameter, and ninety-«ix high. This 
is the principal entrance from the east portico and west stair, and leads to the legislative halls and 
library. This loom is divided in its circuit into panels, by lofry Grecian pilasters or ante, which 
inipport a bold entablature, ornamented with wreaths of olive— a hemispherical dome rises above, 
■filled with large plain caissoosi like those of the Pantheon at Rome. The pannels of the circular waDe 
juw appropriated to paintings and has relieves of historical subjects. 

In the small Rotundo of the south wing, there are columns of the Tdbeoco, and, in the ve^bule 
in front of the Hall of Representatives, of the Cotton order ; because these staples have been selected 
«s ornaments for their capitals, and are really not much inferior, in richness and beauty, totbe Acan- 
4hus leaf of the CorintlJan. It was the design of Mr. Latrobe, the former architect, to make this 
edifice national, and to render it so, as for as possible, by the introduction of architectural omameBta 
derived from the principal native productions of our country. He did intend, moreover, to support 
one of the galleriea of Uie Senate Chamber with emblematic figures of the thirteen old states, deco- 
rated with their peculiar insignia, and the models were actually made by one of those fine Italian 
artists whom he had engaged to be sent to this country ; but a neglect or refrisal on the part of Con- 
gnu to make the necessary impropriations, defeated his design. 

THE LIBRARY. 

Passbg from the Rotundo, westerly, along the gallery of the principal stairs, the Lihivy room 
door presents itself. This room is ninety-two feet long, thirty-four wide, and thirty-eix high. It is 
divided into twelve arched alcoves, ornamenled with fluted pilasters, copied from the pillars in the 
oelebrated Octagon Tower at Athens. At the entrance, in the centre of the room, which is approach- 
ed from Ihe great central Rotundo, are two colunms of stone, with capitals, corresponding with those 
' of the pilasters, and immediately opposite and fronting the window whidi leads into the western 
colonnade, stand two similar columns of stone. These pillars, with alcoves, support two galleries, 
extending nearly the whole leng^ of the room on both sides, and divided into die same number of 
shelved recesses as the lower apartment From these recesses springs the arch which forms the 
ceiling, elegantly ornamented with rich stucco borders, pannels, and wreaths of flowers. On the roof, 
which is about ten foet above the ceiling, are three sky lights, the walls of which are beautifully d&-' 
corated with stucco ornaments. The principal apartments, as well as the committee rooms, on the 
north, attached to it, are hands om ely furushed with sofiu, mahogany tables, desks, Brusseb carpet- 
ting, etc * 

The apartment for the accommodation of the Supreme Court, on the basement story of the north 
wing, iounediately bebw the Senate room, is of a semidrcular shape, with the windows to the east 
to admit the light, which enters awkwardly and feebly, at the backs of the judges, on the bench. The 
arches, in the celling divovge like the radii of a ciicje, from a point over the justice seat, to the dr- 
cumferaBoe. On the wall is an emblem of justice holding her scales, in bold relief, and also a figure 
of Fame, crowned with the rising sui&, and pointing to the Constitution of the United States. The 
members of the bar are oonveiiiently aooonunodated with seats and deaks in the body of the apart- 
ment ; and the visiters are furnished with rows of benches on the right and left irings of the centre 
of the Court 

The Chief Justice sits in the centre of the six associate Justic es a ll clothed in Uack gowns or 
robes. 

The want of a law libraij in the Court for immediate and convenient reference, for the use of the 
members of the Court, was certainly a defect The room, though small in comparison to the principal 
apartments of the Capitol, is large enough for the business of the Court Thero are, however, oo* 
casions when an interesting question or a popular orator, attiactsa concourse of dtiiflBS, who in that 
case, may find some difficulty in proeniing seats. 
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EAST FRON T—T Y M P A N U M . 

TheGeaiot of AnMoca oocnpiMtfaikC«ntiefli tbfigroap» Hev figttie^ like thai of all dioothen, 
is colossal, and follji (perhaps too fully,) covered with dia|wiy. She ataoda oa a broad unadomad 
pliath, aad her right hand .holds a shidd, ioachbad Ia the centie with tha l et tai a U. 8. A. awround- 
ed with a glory. The shield, which is of an oval fona, leataon a alandar altai« on thefraKt of whioh 
ia an oaken wreath in has relief, with thewoads *< July 4, 1776," within it Behind her reals a spear. 
Hier bead, crowned with a star, ia tomed over her left ahoulder towaad the figiua of Hope, to wbaae 
•nimated Addresa she seema to be listening with attenlioB> bot wilh calaa aalf-poaa as sio o > H/tup^ h 
an enchanting, airy 6giire, fall of fire. She gazes upon the GeniiiB with amilea, lifU her right aim 
and hand into the air, as in an attitude of delighted antidpation, while ahe aeeoM to be dwelling on 
the rising gloriea and all tha halcyon prospecta of the nepabtic. Her left elbow reali on the eteok of 
an anchor, and the left hand ia bent upwards, grasping in her eagerness^ a part of her diapeiy. Bat 
the Genios, to whom she speaka, instead of catching her enthuaiaaai, peiota with emphatio digaily 
to thft object on her right Thie is Joatice : a cold ^'hastened figure, with eyes imiaad toward heavaa, 
holding in .her right hand an unrolling scroll, on which the words *< Constitation of • the United 
States" appear in raised lettera of gold. Her left arm ia etevatedy and beara the scalea. She has 
neither bandage nor' sword ; for in our free and happy coantry Joatice is clear sighted, and atanda 
witb'opea face, reapecting and comparing the righta of all ; and it ia ia tUa, rather than in her pani- 
trte eoei^gieay that ahe ia the object of the veneration of fireenaan. The moial of the whole is jaal and 
atriiriaei. Haaraver'Heyn mayvflalter, America will regard only that paaaperity which ia fiMUKladon 
poblic right and the preservation of the ConatitatioDh Snch ia the design i and the exeeolieQ; u 
wordiy of- it The fifforea'have grace and elevation : mocb of the **mem dmniof'^ v^ah ia about 
thn werka of the aaeienla. Tte artist at fint contemplatad giving mope of nadily ; hat he waa wan- 
ed that the pvbUc aeotineBl in this oountiy weald net adaut of it, and in his caution, h»haa gone 
hito the oppoaite eztreaiek The head of Juatiee ia covered witba fold of her mantle, which projeets 
in a giaoefiik form, and which, ooukl the aun readr tfaaae figoraa whan at the necosiary elevaoaa^ 
woaUcaat a fine ahadow en tba upper part of tba ooontananoe. Bot it happena, u n le t U a a ateiy, that 
this can never take place : aa, befbeehe climba to that aagle, the pediment is either paTtkMy ahaded 
by the oorniea, or, together with the whole eaatern front of the buildiBg, deaarted by his rays altegetfaeik 
l%e Eagle, which ia at the feet of the Genius, and between her and the figure of Hope, iaoneof dia 
most masterly features in the design. Not only ia the general oothne of the bird atrikingly true to 
nature, but the finish of every part of it beautiful in the extreme. Its head is raised, and turned up- 
ward toward the countenance of America, while ita wings are partially expanded, in act to riae, aa if 
ready and eager to fly at her command. 

To point out defects is an invidioaa task, and one of the least welcome dutiea of criticism. There 
18 ao moch of excellence ; the general idea, (which waa suggested by Mr. Adaraa, after upwards of 
fonj designa had been ofierad and rejected,) haa beoi ao fuUy and ao happily ezpreased, that striet> 
urea on the drapery or on the execution of particular limba in the figures have an ungradoos bear* 
ing. We will mention but two fiiults which strike the eye. Tl&e arm of the Geniua which rests 
lyon the shield, is somewhat constrained ; she seems to be holding the shield that it may bo looked * 
at, rather than reclining her arm upon it with unconscious ease. And the right arm of Hope, which 
ia elevated, appears to be too wide at the wrist, a fiiult which impairs the lightneas and delicacy that 
cfaniacterize the reaidue of the figure. But these slight defects are overlooked among the many 
beantiea which surround them. 

AH the figurea of the group aic coloasal, being about aeven and a half feet in height A perfect 
aymmetry haa been|given to the form, and the attitudeaara at once graceful and expressive. Viewed 
with the eye of an analomiat, the minuter parts of the human structure are developed with a dia- 
tinctnoss and truth which, while it displays the labor which the artist has directed to the production 
of these details, exhibitB also the extmnt and correctness of hia scientific acquirements. In the dra- 
periea of the figurea there is great felicity of execution ; the fuUness, the folds and flow of the mantle, 
exhibit aorpaasing excellence. 

The eastern entrance to the Rotondo, from the floor of the Portico, ia ornamented with two light 
and beauliful figurea, in stone, in the act of crowning with laurel the bust of Waahington, placed 
immediately above the door# 

Tile Totundo ia topped by a cupola and balustrade, acoeaaible by means of a staiiHxse poaaiDg be« 
tween the roof and ceiling. From thia elevation the prospect whidi bursts upon the eye is spl^did. 
Three cities are spread before you : the Potomac on one side, and the Eastern Branch on the other, 
Tanning and rolling their watera to the ocean; a range of hills extending in a magnificent sweep 
around you, and displaying all the richness and veidure of woodland sceneiy, with here and there 
beautiful slopes in cultivation— the whole coloied by the golden baama of the aetting son, bumisiMng 
Ihn reposing dooda, and giMing the tope of the treea, or giving light and ahade to the living land^ 
aeape--4brm a aeene which few portiona of the earth can rival, and which none can anrpaan The 
^aaMof the centra, though nearly a aemieirele, does not please theeye of a atranger; itwania greater 
er leaa elevation to contrast agreeably with the domea of tha wingt. 
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Besides the principal rooms above mentioned, tvro others deserve notice, from the peculiarity of 
their architectaio— the round apartments under the Kotundo, enclosing fortj columns supporting 
groind arches, which form the floor of the Rotundo. This room is similar to the substructions of 
the European Cathedrals, and may take the name of Ciypt from them : the other room is used by 
the SupMme Court of the United States— of the sane style of acohitecture, with a bold and curi- 
ously arched ceiling, the columns of these rooms are of a massy Dorick imitated fiom the temples 
of Pestum. Twenty-five other rooms, of various sizes are appropriated to the officers of the two 
houses of Congress and of the Supreme Court, and forty-five to the use of committees ; they are all 
vaulted and floored with brick and stone. The three principal stair-cases are spacious and varied in 
their form; these, with the vestibules and numerous icorridors or passages, it would be difikull^to 
describe intelligibly : we will only say, that they are in conformity to the dignity of the building and 
style of the parts already named. The building having been situated originally on the declivity of 
a hill, occasioned the west front to show in its elevation one story of rooms below the general level 
of the east front and the ends ; toreroedy this defect, and to obtain safe depoeites for the large quan- 
tities of fuel annually consumed, a sange of ca9tmaU arches has been projected in a semicircular 
form to the west, and a paved terrace formed over them : this addition is of great utility and beauty, 
and at a ahoxl distaace exhibits the building on one uniform level— this terrace is faced with a grass 
bank, or gku;is, and at some distance below, Another glacis with steps leads to the level of the west 
entrance of the Porter's Lodges— these, together with the piers to the gates at the several entrances 
of the square, are in the same massy style as the basoment of the building ; the whole area or square 
is surrounded with a lofty iron railing, planted and decorated with forest uees, shrubs — gravel walks 
and turf. 



THE BIRD OF THE WEST 



Th£ synod of Gods were assembled in 4rtate, 
tN^Convened in the regions above. 
When Phoebus orsing, began the debate, 
And thus he addressed father Jove : 

" Oh \ Father, as lately the coursers of day, 

Descended the road in the West, 
All faint, and exhausted, I paused in my way, 
' To give them refreshment aad rest. 

Looking down where the blue rolling ocean extends. 
Where once lay the region of Night, 

Lo ! full on my view a large continent bends. 
Ne'er seen by the beams of my light 

From hence mighty riven and lakes I surveyed 
The trees on their margins that grow. 

And mountains projecting such grandeur of shade, 
They frown on Olympus below. 

My course was so rapid, I caught but a gUnce, 

For had I delayed my career, 
My steeds must have checked dster Bian's ad- 
vance. 

That season to mortals so dear.'' 

The win^fboted Heimes the throne thus address- 
ed: 

<* Oh, Father, now listen to me, — 
This Eagle I found while exploring the West, 

And here I present him to thee." 

Je«a said, while the bird enhiaeefptiehadjiiruqg, 
« How noble, how statol)y Uew ! 



Now fain would I try if an Eagle so young 
In triumph my thunder can bear." 

The Bird seized the bolt, and resplendent hftflew. 
While the Gods all beheld in amase 

How calmly he sailed through the regions of blocy 
And bore in his talons the blaze, 

«See, Neptune!" ciies Jove, "how he flashes 
along 

Now over thine empire he flies, — 
From ocean is dashed a refulgence so stroi^ 

The lustre ?«fc^^ndff to the skies. 

He bears in his talons my thunder so well, 

'Tis a present I caiwot decline. 
Henceforth let all those on Olympus who dweU» 

Know the Bird of the West shall be mine." 

Then hlue^y'd Minerva accosted the thzon»— 
<' Thy justice shall mortals arraign, 

Thy herald is seen in thy thunders alone. 
And man will indignant complain. 

LetMeicy and Jnstice thine attributes poave, 
And thus be their union expressed ; — 

The difve of Pallas and Grander of Jove, 
Be borne by the Bird of the West!" 

With biim-flowing nectar, these wetds th4y«p> 



And this was tha toast they expoess'd; 
( TW oliT» of PsUas «nd OMnder of Jove, 
Andhcmrs toiha bifd.«f.tfae Weal!" 
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1. Mark how erect is he who tieads the plain — ^how bent his figure who ascends the rooontain, 
and you will learn that contentment, only, is uprightness, and that all ambition compels a stooping*. 

2. The political and social conditions in a nation, in respect of their relation and advancement, 
co-exist like thepmd and trottoir in a street ; the former of which is the arena of the workingmen, 
and the latter the platform of the gentry. In the American constitution, nearly the whole street is* 
paoS : in the English, too much is trottoir. In the one, the gentleman is muddied, and often en- 
dangered by the movements of the workingmen ; in the other, the workingman is fettered and 
cramped by the privileges of the gentry. 

3. Haughtiness is often the refuge of a weokuess which is conscious that it cannot sustain itself 
in an equal encounter with its fellows. 

f' 4. An author's fame will often rest upon one work, and his greatness be sustained by another 
that is less popuW. We might doubt the depth and sincerity of some of Byron's most finished 
pieces if it were not for the undeniable furious powei of some that are less excellent We might 
conjecture that the images of Childe Harold were but paintings in fresco, if we did not see the so> 
lid statues of Giaour and Corsair behind them. 

6. Happiness consists in occupation of inind. Small minds require to be occupied by affidrs;^ 
Great minds can occupy themselves. 

6. Men-haters and men-despisers have been in action more successful, and in authorship mors, 
popular, than men-lovers. Witness, in the former, Cromwell, Napoleon, and Frederic ; in the lat- 
ter. Swift, Voltaire, and Byron. 

7. The whole woiks of any great author, (I mean such paits as are peculiarly and exclusively 
his own,) are but the development of one idea. What is the soul but an idea, and thought, but the 
application of it to things in the world ? 

8. Hell-fite is not a lie. The passions are rightly called fiies, even to the body. 

9. Some school-masters seeoi to think of their pupils as the modern Greeks do of their olive 
trees, that the more they are beaten the more they thrive. 

10. Most of the sufferings, especially the mental pains, of men arise from their cSFotia to regard 
and understand the world as a serious scheme ; whereas, in fact, it is all a joke. 

11. Men worship most the man that worships least 

12. Religion is tibe homage which the intellect pays to the feelings. 

13. The predominance of gloomy traits in the universal popular idea of God, pioves that there is 
greater misery than happiness in the woild. 

14. Whenever you hear a person undervaluing another with some degree of earnestneas, be sure 
that, in his inmost soul, he is afraid of him. Sincere contempt excites a compassion that is accom- 
panied with tolerance. 

15. It is a fiitally frequent error in conduct, tor consider a thing trifling and unimportant becausr 
it is common-place. In literature, thoughts are valueless in proportion as they aie commonly ob- 
served ; in action, they are important in tlMbsame ratio. 

16. Wise men never make prophecies. • 

17. To the sensible and the great state yourself; to your intimates understate yourself; to the. 
mob oversUte yourself. 

18. Never tell a severe, sensil)Ie person, an unlikely story, even though you know it to be true. 

19. The exhibition of little peculiarities and oddities often promotes liking, but always diminishes 
respect 

20. Never let your feelings, with regard to persons, affect your perceptions With regard to things. 

21. Never rest in first impressions, but still inquire and seek new views. 

22. If you want to impress in conversation, introduce your own topics ; if yon want to please, let 
your companion. 

23. The fete of thy discoveries, O man of genius ! may be likened to thy experience when &oa 
bast sailed up into some new coontiy, on the bosom of a river ; every thing that is near flies b«ck- 
ward firom thee, and thou goest unattended and alone. But ioc^ above thee, and look beyond, and 
the heavAs, aiid the distant parts of the earth, are moving onward with thee. 
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THE PRIVATEER. 

A TALE OF THE LATE AMERICAN WAR. 
(Continued fbom ptf e 196.) 



CHAPTEB. Til. 

NEW ORLEANS, AFTER THE BATTLE. 

It was night, and the fairest city of the south was flaftbing with her millions of lights. The 
splendid illumination waved in spangled pillars to the skies, and Bung a pavilion of living light ovei 
the gorgeous wilderness of squares, the suburbs, the banueied sliipping, and tho sleeping father o£ 
rivers. It was a festival of stars ; the crowded streets, the shouts of the frantic populace, the clang 
of bells, the bursts of martial music, mingled uproariously with tiie thunder of cannon, and the eter- 
nal rattle of vehicles, announced a mighty event It was the night after the immortal eighth of Jan- 
uary, and the preserved city was one grand festive court. The conquerors were hailed with the 
giateful plaudits of their countrymen, and fair hands showered laurel wreaths on the^warrior brows 
of the veteran and the youth, the bold hunter, and the fiery cit. 

A glaring light streamed from the marble portico and richly curtained windows of an arkitocratie 
mansion, in the most fashionable promenade. It lighted a ciowd of glittering equipages, constantly 
coming and going, as they set down their richly attired inmates. Within, the brilliant odoon and- 
columned halls sparkled in the array of elegance and wealth ; sumptuous boards were spread with 
the choicest luxuries of that garden clime. There the sounds of revelry quickened the soul into the 
pasaienate Bow of ecstacy — music was breathing its divinest power, and voices soft and rapturous 
warbled the witchery of song. The faurest flowers of the south vvere gathered there to blush at their 
own loveliness. Theie heauty careered in the pomp of dress and splendor of jewelry. It was a 
fdte of gems. There floated the dark, magnificent Creole— the courtly, majestic Donna-^the laogh- 
ing belle Francaise, and there too was the fair-skinned lily of the noith. The chivalry of the ar* 
my and navy were there, and more than one foreign uniform and star brightened in the throng,. 
Tall plumes nodded in the mazy dance, and bullion epaulettes glittered beside the orient necklaces- 
of the fiur. 

An hour swept on ; a gay group of military had gathered near the recess of a window^and an 
elegsnt one, in the tasteful dress of a French naval officer, was detailing some drcumstaaoe con- 
nected with the war, when his voice anested a young midshipman of the American navy pasttos 
by. 

« Charles Herman," he exclaimed, ** by all that is sacred, have you risen from the dead V 

*< Jenkins ! I believe, my dear fellow," spoke lieutenant Harman, warmly extending his hand» 
« It is no ghost." 

<< Impossible ! you have been on the dead list some six years or so. Where have you been 1" 

*< At sea, like yourself, but under different colors," returned Charles, laughing. 

The astonished Jenkins drew Herman's arm within his own, and they sauntered through the 
rooms. Charles briefly sketched his history, and made anxious inquiry of his home. 

'* What a surprise you will be, there," exclaimed his wondering fiiend; <<I saw your father and. 
sister ten months ago, when they were very well — but 7x>unds ! they liave little idea that you are in 
existence. I have been on active duty ever since. Why, that hot-headed cousin of yours, Walter 
Be Beirian, who used to be such a chivaliic lad at school, cleared out just before the war, and has< 
never been heard of since." 

<* Never !" said Harman, with anguish. « Jenkins, did you ever hear of a privateer Sea-Gall in. 
your cruises 1" 

** Often, often, in '13 and '13, and a daring crafl she was. She sailed from Baltimore, I believe. 
That fierce captain of hers was called the Black Boatswain on the salts. The Sea-Gull's flight, 
was short and glorious. You knew her 1" 
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Charles dared not ask the rest ; he listened with an agony of interest as his friend continued ; the 
storj was short and awfuL Sometime at night, in February, '13, the SeapGuU dashed among a 
fleet of British merchantmen, off Cadiz, and cut out a splendid ship. The alarm was given, and a 
flwifl-sailing schooner of eleven guns started in pursuit. The 8ea-Gull shortened sail tilt she came 
up, and they fought yard-arm and yard-arm for one tremendous hour. The slaughter was immense 
on both sides, yet victory perched on the flag of the Sea-Gull. Several of her ofllcers fell, and the 
intrepid Parole himself was killed in the arms of victory. The conquerors leaped aboard their prize, 
and saw the gallant Sea-Gull go down before their eyes — a fitting sepulchre for the heroic dead she 
held. The captured schooner, being greatly cut up in the hull and rigging, was retaken at dawn 
by a frigate, and the Americans canied prisoners into Gibraltar. 

<< The names of the officers klUed V* was the quick and painful inquiry of Charles. 

** I never learned," said the other. 

** Jenkins," gasped Charles, ** he was there^ Walter, your old schoolmate, was in the Sea-Gull." 

For many minutes, Charles Harman remained leaning abstractedly on an elegant column, and 
the crimson fringe of the damask drapery half-concealed his features. Many a dark bright eye stole 
with soft and curious interest to the handsome stranger — for sympathy with thoee that mourn is 
woman's nature. The music, the bursts of laughter, and the tripping of the dancers' feet, fell un- 
heard upon his ear, for Harman was tranced in memory's dream. The past, the vivid past, had lift- 
ed up its curtain, and away in the embowered vale of youth ho was sporting with Catharine, that 
sister so capricious, so gifted, and so loved. Now, dark fancy painted her in the solitude of gnet 
Cruel were the hand that could shield the sunshine from a flower so fair ; and conscience whispered 
^ it was thine." Again he was a captive in the ocean storm, amid the blaze and thunder of a sea- 
fight, and his chivalric cousin held to him the charter of freedom, written in his own blood. Where 
was that cousin nowl Stretdied unknelled on ocean plains, or groaning in a foreign cell ! A spirit 
Wttved his troubled dream to a bed of sickness and pain, and that spirit stood revealed in the sweet 
ehikl Agnes. Her dinging kiss was on his lip— ^er warm tears gushed upon his cheek — ^ber voice 
4>f fountain tones— he started ; was it that same sweet voice, liquid and low as the echo of a lute, 
that now broke the spell of his reverie 1 

Young Harman looked up, and adored. A girl of surpassing loveliness, dressed in purest white, 
was leaning near on the arm of a naval officer, who led her out to dance. Her wonderful beauty 
was a dehcious flattery to mortality. A figure was hers, of mould so light and exquisite that syl^is 
who had seen her would blush at the candor of dieir mirror. So young, so pure, and bright she 
was, that a Peri in green Oman's waters would kneel to her as the youngest Princess of Pearls. 
Her hair, her curls, clustering redundant and — ^where is the word that can picture their hue ? The 
matter-of-fact have named it auburn — but it is not that ; it has no name—language is suUen at its 
poverty. The brush, in hands that wrought for a seat among the stars, has sometimes dared to copy 
its radiance ; but that fairer artist, nature, smiles at the presumption, and pities the failure. And 
ker dove-like -eyes of tremulous blue ! Love wouM have chosen them for its lustrous throne — ^but, 
alas, the meagreness of description ! Who that has seen the moon rise over a silent sea, can forbear 
a smile when he reads of itl That lovely girl was the star of the festival. 

The music struck up— the dance swept on ; the star floated amid the galaxy of leaser lights, bright 
as her sisters in heaven. Suddenly, the star was arrested in her graceful sphere ; she had caught 
the adoring light of Charles Harman's eye. Joy, surprise, fear, and wildest inquity, were written 
in her gaze ; but instantly the bright creature blushed, and her eyes were hid under a pair of exqui- 
Mte lashes. Harman was rivetted to the spot ; for more than once, in the maasy whirl of the cotil- 
Bon, he met a tell-tale glance from those same timid eyes. 

^ Ha ! tny noble foreigner," said Jenkins, coming up and tapping him on the shoulder, ** doing 
homage to. tiie beautiful Agnes ? No wonder—- she is the faiiest rose where all are roses." 

" Agnes, did you say 1" 

** Yes, Agnes Woodville-^her father is a jolly t>]d Virginian, who came to the city some ten years 
ago, and Is sow immensely rich. His daughter b just out, and already she is the lily of New Or- 
leans." 

« Heavens ! it is she !" 

** Hallo— what is the fuss ? You know her then ?" 

<> I thought I had seen her before," returned Charles, with the blush of a schoolboy. 

" Zounds ! I think she has seen you before, if blushes telL ' We met — ^'twas in a crowd,' " and 
Uie gay middy went humming along. 

T%e dance was just over, and Agnes, mantling with exercise and beauty, was led to. a seat amid 
an involuntary murmur of applause. A throng of admirers crowded around her, and among the 
youthful, more than one hero of silver hairs passed the homage of compliments that would befit the 
ptoudest court. Her partner had hurried for refreshments, when lieutenant Harman caught his son 
and begged an introduction. 

** You, Harman ? no, you are too d d good looking." 

« Selfish !— if you would have my eternal gratitude, remember my name is not .Harman. .Doa*t 
alfc questions— introduce me as Brown, Smith, Jones— any thing." 
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*< Aha ! come along, I will immolate self; but those are odd names for a Frenchman." 

^ De Melville, then/' said Charles, laughing. 

De Mehille was introduced. At the name, Agnes looked up; there was somctl>ing of disappoint- 
ment in her eyes, jet she might well have been mistaken. It was six years since she -saw the lover 
of her childhood, and six years bring many changes. Charles was taller now, dressed en milUairej 
and, in keeping with the profession of arms, be wore a superb moustache and whiskers ; his com- 
plexion had a southron tint, his expression was saddened, and his manner the calm hauteur of one 
who has seen and observed the world. Embarrassed amid a profusion of compliments, ihe nUive 
Agnes' replies were confused, and Harman, with high-bred adroitness, sought her hand for the en- 
suing dance—it thrilled as he led her triomphantiy to the floor. There was a curl on her lip of 
some inward delight ; for she had heani his voice. What disguise can baffle the eyes of love, es- 
pecially when thoee eyes belong to a woman ? 

Agnes Woodville was nearly seventeen — a half-blown roee, shrinking in its first timid glance on 
the beautiful world, yet smiling through its blushes. Alone with hei, in the voluptuous dance, 
wheie their hands met so oflen, and her every smile and word weie his, the happy Harman was in- 
spiied. The case and brilliancy of his conversation astonished himself, and spell-bound his partner. 
Her girlish hesitation vanisherl at the magic of his elegant address, and her sweet low laugh was 
less often checked by a blush. Her whole soul seemod to revel in its first glad taste of a new de- 
light, and unconsciously her t«nes were thrilling, and her looks wore a blissful tenderness fresh from 
an artless heart. 

The hours fled en their lightest wings, and Charles and Agnes were walking in the spacious gar- 
den of the festal mansion. Many others had escaped fiom the heated room, and from every walk 
merry voices were ringing in chaste or broken French and Spanish. It was winter — if such a name 
can be given to the hazy slumber of the seasons in that sunny clime— the air was mild, and the 
riaiog moon shone as soft on the jewelled tresses of the belle and the lace of the miliiary, as ^hen 
pearling the orange blossoms. 

Harman and his lovely charge were afloat on the wizard current of talk. They culled the choic- 
est flowers that perfumed its banks, and wreathed each other's brows. They tasted the teropti«g 
Iniit that ovethung, and gathered tlie rarest gems on the fountain floor. It was ** the feast of rea- 
son" — no not reason, that cool closet reason, that exact matter of rule and measure, of cause and 
efiect — ^it was passion's feast and the flow of soul. O, there is a spell of deep deliciouttiees in the 
converse of kindred souls, more powerful far than heavenly music ! 

\' As yet no allusion had been made to their former delightfnl intimacy Now that they had drawn 
out each other's powers in the biilliant play of mind each feared that the other had foigotteo. *' It 
is time," tliought Chailcs, and he quivered with dread lest the precious prize might escape. 

" How strange," he began, with an air of sentiment, " is the harmony of names and natures ! It 
was a beautiful idea to give language and poetiy to flowers ; music they had already. Who that 
hears the name of lily, does not associute it at once with music and loveliness ? Agnes Woodville ! 
there is a melody in those gentle sylbbles that lias lingered on my ear foi six long years ; it has 
floated in my dreams, and in the moonlit watch I've caught its harmony from the sighing waves, 
and fancied a Pcii was singing near. Was this not a lay of delight, sung by the minstrel Hope to 
the soul, when it was troubled at dark futurity 1 One of that worshipped name did once minister 
to my sickness; she was then a child — but how lovely she nuifttbo grown now, and very bcauliful! 
We loved — and she promise<l to be my little wife." 

The girl looked up. " Would you know her now T" 

** Yes, among a thousand." 

A wicked laugh rang on the air. 

" Then," said Agnes, •* I must presume that yon cut my acquaintance." 

" Oh, rapture ! it is — you are my little wife" !" 

"How very well done!" wickedly exclaimed the girl ; " and when did you get the name of De 
Melville, sir ? Oh, that I had changed mine, too !" 

" Forgive me, my lily ; it was love that taught the fraud. You have not forgotten V* 

" No— but you don't deserve it," 

" Agnes, sweetest," he passionately spoke, " our promise shall be redeemed 1" 

That soft hand slightly returned the pressure of his, and Harman murmured *' my little wife," as 
be printed love's hallowed seal on her lips. 

"Let us go," whispered the blushing girl, and the lovers, silent and happy in the treasure of each 
other, sought the lighted halls again. 

" Aggy^ my puss, it is late, and I have been looking for you," said a cosy old gentleman, slightly 
bowing to Charles. 

" Father," said the girl, « don't you know Mr. Harman 1" 

" Why, bless me — so it is! Hurrah, my young adventurer, I'm delighted to see you." 

Young Harman warmly greeted his generous friend, and the happy old gentleman, thanks to 
champagne, rattled and asked a thousand questions. 
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** Come, comd--go home with us this very night/' he said, ob Charles was reluctantly handing 
his own Agnes into the carriage. 

" What, no 1 — ^then, to-morrow, at No. — St. ; I am dying to hear your story." 

« So am I/' said the last look of his daughter. 



CBAPTim TI II. 

THE WANDERER'S HOME. 



Oh, weep not fi»r the dead. 
No more for them the blighting ehUI, 
*rhc thovmod thadrt of earthly ill, 

The thowand thornt we tn*ad ; 
Weep ibr the KAs^harra «srl j flown. 
The •pirit broken. blredin|(, Ioim* ; 
W«ep Ibr the dcetli-pongs vf the heart, 
" i being flom ita boa^'m part. 



Veep Ibr 

Bre being flom ita twa^'m part. 
But nert^r be a tnar-drop nven 
For thoae that rest in yon blue hearrn. 

Mi99 Mary £. Brttkt. 

It was nearly three months after the incidents of the last chapter, that hectoring March, like some ~ 
extravagant '* hlood'' who reforms in his last days, woko up delighted one morning, and lavished his 
sweetest smile on the elegant family mansion of the Harraan^. It was a morning of promise and 
mirth. Nature reposed voluptuously in her morning gown of sunshiny haze. The diy, the sea, 
and hills, were bathed in a flood of mysterious light which may well be called the atmosphere of 
poetry, the soft contagion of love and sentiment, the airy cradle of dreams that never redeem their 
promise, of changes that never change. It was a season when the future is fair as the enchanted 
distance, and elated man smiles at the lesson of the past. The mansion stood in the same delight- 
ful spot, yet it seemed smaller than when we left it three years ago. The carpet lawns, the leafless 
groves and avenues, and the pretty out- houses, had gathered, it seemed, into a smaller space. The 
blue hills in the back-ground had stolen nearer to the bay, which itself looked more river-like than 
of old, and its dim floating line beyond was no longer the limit of the world. Every thing around, 
however, was laughing in peace and sunshine, as if no longer fearing the rude visit of war. There 
was something of glee even in the smoke that wound so solemnly aloft on a calm spring mornings 
giving the idea of the fire's faneral train ; for henceforth the myrtle and fragrant lilac usurp its place 
in the hearth. The merry robin piped a thankful note to find his last summer's nest safe in its trae- 
fiuk ; the hermit sparrow, who had spent a grave winter, drawn up, philosopher-like, under a haw- 
thorn shed of snow, now stretched himself out, and hopped a fandango to his own music among 
the naked shrubbery. Larks were singing in the fields ; flocks of blackbirds chattered from tba 
trees ; and often the flute-like whistle of the partridge swelled from the distant hedge. The broad 
and tranquil bay was spangled with fragments of ice, on many of which sea-gulls were perched to 
devour their prey. Sevend sail were standing listlessly on the ample sheet ; and away from tha 
shore, at the long blue line of deep water, whole acres of wild fowl were gathered in council, pre* 
peratory to their annual migration. Neater in, numerous flocks of dippeis fiolicked around the 
bank ; the beautiful swans had long since gone, and now the wild geese were on the wing and their 
wild bugle notes floated to the sky. 

On that balmy monung, Catharine Herman, the last of her name, and sole mistress of a splendid 
estate, the gifted belle and the bereaved oiphan, the mirror of fortune's brightest smiles and darkest 
frowns, had wandered without attendants to her favorite grove, and reclined herself on a vine-shel- 
teied seat by the shore. She was dressed in deepest mourning, and there was something of holy 
harmony in its contrast with her uneaithly beauty. Just before the end of the war, her father had 
died of the gout, like a truo gentleman as he was; and his last bieath was a prayer for his proud 
nephew's return, and his daughter's happiness. The orphan clung to her fiilher's grave, and felt 
that she was desolate. At the wintei's eve she would linger there, and murmur with the chilling 
wind8,'«< I am alone ;" and then came the memoiy of her cousin, so proud, so wronged, and noto so 
wildly loved ! Often would she steal, on the cold moonlight nights, to the lonely shore, to pray for 
the absent, and wonder at his fate. And oh I could he have seen that fiice in tears for him, and 
heard the wild and melancholy blessing of his name, what then would have been the struggles of 
pride, the hopes of fame, to the priceless homage of such a heart — the prayer of a lip so puret 

Catharine had changed ; for she was no more a coquette. Ah, when the heart has once felt the 
bitterness of unhappy love, its anguish is no more a mockery. From that fatal evening when the 
offended beauty had driven her injured cousin from her presence for ever, '* a change came over the 
spirit of her dream." It was a first and bitter lesson in that unread tome of mysteries, the human 
heart. The wand was stiuck from the enchantress' hand, and she was poring over her own hidden 
couplets. She read them — they spoke of love for her noble cousin ; deep, eternal, and breathing of 
worship, was that love. 
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Catharine had changed ; for her exceeding loveliness waa stripped of its aoom and hantenr. There 
was a lonely and tender sadness in her matchless feotares, more fatal to the heart than the blandest 
Imes of the oonscioos beauty. Three years and aoeasing regret had wept from her eyes the fire of 
the morning snn, but left in its place the moumfol poetry of the star. Sorrow might have stolen a 
loee from her cheek, but a softer lily slept in its staMl. Before, she was the laughing wave of the 
ocean, singing with the summer wind, and splendid in its glee ; now, she was that wave, exquisite 
in its weeping roll, when left by the wind that gafe it life. 

The orphan lady sat long and musingly by the ahore. The soft influence of the season stole 
cheeringly over her aoul. She smiled 00 like the Catharine of happier days, and there was a thought 
so fond and eloquent in that smile, as would lure cherubs down from their palaces of clouds. 

** Surely," said the lady, aa she flung back the crowding ringlets from her cheek, and her dark eye 
flaahed, and her ripe lip curled with a meaning so Hke her former self; ** surely that Power who 
gave this beautiful world its life, will not mark me for a cheerless pilgrimage through its singing' 
▼ales. Have 1 not suffered enough— -a mother, a brother, a &ther, and my cousin who always loved 
me ! My thoughtless sin is bitterly atoned, and could he know all he would forgive— he did forgive 
me even when my curse was spoken ! Oh, yes, he will come back and say, * See, dearest, my lifo 
ahall be a delightful task to make ihee happy !' Oh, eternal hope, like the watch-light on the stonny 
coast, thou shinest the brighter for the darkness of the future. Has that future no bright spot for 
me V and her eyes rested on a fleecy spot, away down on the scarce-defined bosom of the bay. Ca- 
tharine watched it with a half attentive interest ; and when, after an hour, it came up with the morn- 
ing breeze, and emerged from the distance, a tall and splendid packetrbrig, a wish, wild, thrilling, 
and ti emulous, found utterance on her lips. 

** That bark," she whispered, " is freighted with the destiny of many hearts— perhaps of mine?^ 
Sweeping the curls from her eyes, she looked again, and the brig, like a stately swan just alighting, 
suddenly furled her snowy wings, and dropped anchor a half mile off, just opposite the grove. A 
boat was lowered — she saw it — it rowed towards her — she saw the silvery oars glancing in the sun, 
the glazed hats of the sailors, and the group of dark forms astern ; she caught a glance of something 
like a female dreas, and how strange that she should feel an instant pang — a dread she knew not of 
what ! The boat came nearer — a tall form stood up in the stem, as if eager to spring to land, and 
ahe saw the gleam of naval buttons ; but, suddenly, the boat had swept around a beautiful slope to 
wards the landing, in a mimic bay, on the northern side of the mansion. 

Trembling and agitated, she kiiew not why, Catharine Harman hurried towards the house. At 
the gate of the lawn, ahe met her favorite servant The girl was almost out of breath. 

- Mercy ! what is the matter, Sarah V* asked Catharine. 

<• Oh, Miss Kitty, Vm so agitated— don't know who they are— it is a very pretty lady, almost as 
pretty aa my mistress, and a gentleman fiaivon poor dead Mas Charley, he's so handsom»— but ah, 
poor young master !" 

"Hush I" 

Pale and fidnt, she leaned on the servant's arm, and they flew to the house. 

« I showed 'em in the front parlor," said the girl, " but don't go in now, my dear mistress, you 
look so sick." 

** Leave me," said C^tluirine, in a whisper ; « I am well." Her cold hand was on the bolt— she 
stopped^then opened it with a shudder. 

A girt whose almost in&ntile lovelineas would shame the ftirest plaything of the pencil bounded 
with out-stretched arms from a sofa, and stood a living, eager, beautiful statue of impulse. The 
mournful yet splendid beauty of the supeib woman before her^— her form of such elegant mould, 
and her features so finished — ^faultless, yet so like Am— eeemed to have overpowered the iimooent 
creature in her haste. Catharine was rooted to the spot ; and the girl snnk to the floor like a dying 
flower, and murmured gently — *' Sister !" 

- Sister !" burst wildly from Charles Harman, as he threw aside a folding door, and sprang to her 
side. 

Catharine steod white and hushed as the chiselled inspiratien of the sculptor. 

** Speak to me, Catharine, my own aisler," and the lady was strained convulsively to her brother's 



<* Sister," she slowly repeated, as if talking to spirits of air, *< I am no nstai !" 

*• Catharine ! Catharine ! I am your own brother Charles ! Speak— oh, tell me that you know 
me!" 

Reeling like an exquisite statue shaken from ita base, she swooned on hei brother's bosom. For 
many minntea of intensest interest, Catharine was stretched upon the sofa, in the embrsce of the 
ag oiUied Charles ; her hair had showered in dancing masses around, in vivid contrast with the fear- 
Ibl white of her foatures. The kvely girl at her side was endeavoring with caresses to win her back 
tolifo. 

« See, Agnes," said Charles, <• ahe leooveis." 

*' It was a aweet dream," heavily whispered Catharine ; ** oh, come back again !" 

« Skter, it is no dream." 
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« That voice— Charles ?" 

« Catharine !" 

A ■eaTching glance, a scieam of deliiious joj, and the frantic lady poured a flood of deliciaua tears 
on the neck of her long-moamed brother. When ahe looked up again, an aim as a^ and fiur aa 
her own stole around her neck, and the weeping Agnes draw their lips togethfer. Charles Haiman 
placed her lily hand in that of the bewiideied Catfaarine, and fondly said — ^ My wife." 

And a happy day was that The strange nawa of young Herman's life and return flew over Ihe 
estate like a praixie fire. The wondering nc^oes capered and flew to the <« great house," UkB» the 
dead alive. Those only who have witnessed the return of a travelling *' young master," oan loioa 
any idea of the outbreak. Every soul, young and old, man, woman, child, set into dancing aa if 
for life. With a negro, dancing is the out-pouring of the soul ; it is his leUgion and poetry. Never 
was there such a soene of jollity since the prime days of their fox-hunting **old master." A i 
passed amid the wonder and congratulations of friends. 

(To be Cwitmwed. 



!.IFE AND DEATH 



BT CEOnC.S L. CURBI. 



LIFE. 



How tmnsisnt! yet how vraaiisome itseema! 
In inlimcy, like flower of eaily spring. 
It struggles on, as weak and firail a thing; 

Then youth,. And with it pass those golden dreams 

That have the innei temple of the heait 
Illum'd with joy above the worldly kind, 
But, ah ! too transitory — too refined ! 

Then comes mid-age, most prone to guilt and art. 

Avarice, exulting in his baneful power. 
Impelling onward to inglorious ends, 

Till in old age is wept the bitter hour 
Of birth, and penitence at last befriends, 

Or in despair, when all with ill aeema fraught, 

l^eath as a speedy antidote is aonglit. 



DEATH. 

How dreadful. 'tis to some— by others thought 
A peaeeful, tlMigh n dask and lonesoaM aleap ; 
And they who solemn vigilaatnctiy Inep, 

And worship Heaven in truth, have wished for nought 

lissa tecriUe more earnestly than thta ; 
Ye . tired pilgrima jomueiying here below, 
Weary and heartpsick of a world of wo, 

Longing for immortatity and ftlias— 

Ye woiM«doriogrBMitals ! then prsfsn, 

Make pare your- hesots,' that God may- enter in^ 
For.it is teriible to 4ie in oin ; 

The dread Hereafter foolishly to dare. 

To have your spirits, wingless, doomed -to dwell 

Forever in Coituption'a linrhnnme oaU. 
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THE MAGIC FIDDLE 



A FORECASTLE YARN 



Taik o' mnao— you ahould a' beared my old messmate Jack Splice, or " King Jack,'' as we aftar- 
waids called him, play on the wi-o-tin : it would have done yoar hearts good. Ah ! Jack did with 
hi* fiddle what our guffees never did with their baggonets ashore ; he saved the lives of a boat's 
cww^; and more nor that, married a gov'nor's daughter, and was made King of the Island, and all 
•long cause of hb being sich a rare band on the fiddle. Ah ! you may snigger, my hearties, and 
tUmk I'm ranning my chafiUng ta'kle out, and coming Tom Pepper over ye, as was kicked out down 
bel6w cause of his pitehing it too strong ; but I'm blessed ! if the yam isn't as true as that I'm capt'n 

o' the foietop o' this Her Maj'sty's ship B . But you shall hear the sarcomstances jist for all the 

wofM as they happened. 

Ye see, my boys, when I was a young 'un I first of all tried my hand in the marchani sarvice, 
andliaiving a straight-for'ard kindly sort o' a skipper, I took a trip or two in a trader to the West 
Ingees. The *< William," as she was called, was a long wall-sided craft, with sich a sheer as ye 
never seed. Well, for the matter o* that she was decent enough for a marcbantm'n, and if her dedu 
wai^n't holy-stoned as this here isj why there was some'ut less to do. In them 'eie days there was 
none o' your must'iings and 'spections, piping up and piping away, and exercises at great guns and 
small arms, as one sees and feels a-board a king's ship, and that too when an honest man might be 
tddbg his quid in peace, and be never the worse seaman ; but I must belay my jaw-tacks, or may- 
hap the ofiTsir o* the watch mayn't like my 'pinion o' these here matters — ^not but all on ye knows 
m stick by the sarvice as long as my old timbers can lay out on a yard. WeU, it was my third 
trip in the ship WflHam, and we started with a fair wind from the Thames in the spring o' the year 
for Cuba. We carried out with us, besides our cargo, a lot o' pass'ngers. There was a young 
madam, the sweetest cretur ye ever knowed, a daughter o* a gov'noi o' one of the Wcstlngee islands, 
with an old lady and two sarvants to wait on her ; and then there was a couple o' planter chaps, as 
yellow as a quar'ntine flag, together with a young sodgcr ofl'sir. But the best man o' the ship, 
ibr'ard or aft, was Jack Splice ! He was a pictur o' a seaman to look on, and though more of a 
youngster than an oldster, he could hand a sail or box the compass with e'er a blue jacket as ever 
saUed. Hie gals ashore said as how he was the prettiest lad they ever clapped eyes on, while the 
oldest on the crew 'knowledged he was the smartest hand they ever seed aloft, and so Jack was — I 
never knowed his like. But Lord bless ye ! this valeys as nothing to Jack's playing on the fiddle : 
it was sweeter nor any thing you ever beared. Jack was the boy to make ye dance : give me six- 
water giog ! if there was ever a man as could well keep his legs steady when he struck up *< Jack's 
Alive," or the « C'lege Hornpipe." Ah ! I've seed Jack play and foot it at the same time — coming 
the double shufi!e and toe and heel touch, as never a player-m'n a-port could. 

Well, as long as the ffdr weather lasted, the watches went pleasant, as we had Jack's fiddle, and 
now and then may-be a can o' grog from the pass'ngers. We had been running afore the wind for 
three weeks, when, after chopping about for a matter o' two days, it shifted, and a reg'lar lot o' 
heavy gales firom the nor'-west set in. Well, we were 'bliged to shorten sail, and stand to the 
flouth'rd, but it wouldn't do, there were so many hands at the bellows we were forced to scud for it 
for thiee days, a dead loss on the log, as the first mate said. On the fourth day the wind went down 
a bit, and shifted a few pints round to the west, though it still continued to blow fresh. I had just 
turned out with the second mate and six hands for the morning watch, and the ship was buckling- 
lo agfai under courees and reefed to'sels on the starboard tack, when all ot once a hand for'ard ongs 
out ** breakers a-head !" The skipper as was on deck had just Ume to pipe all hands, that the ship 
might be put about, when she ran dead on to a coral reef, the fonnast smashing off by the board, 
and ev'ij man being pitched off his legs. Well, there the ship stuck, as fast as if she had been on 
the stocks, a long heavy sea making clean breaches over her groaning timbers as she lay cast over 
to leward. Well, what with the screeching o' the poor young madam and her women — the cries o' 
te oflMr pasf^ngen, and tiie roaring o' the breakers as dashed over the decks, it was enough to have 
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diook the itoatMt heart. Te lea it waan*t a time far thinking, hot doing, and all hands wen aoon 
hard at woik cutting awaj the wreck o' the foremast, and hearing over the cargo as cocdd he got at 
to lighten the ship. The mizen was cat away and then she righted a bit, but we all soon seed there 
.was never a chance of getting her oC u the tide was leaving her last, and it was too tough to have 
carried out the best bower to have hove upon ; and to make matters vroise nor ever, the long boat 
was stove in, agin the huboard bul'aik hj the second sea, as washed over the ship when she'd struck. 
Fort'natelj the tide as it went down left us nigh high and dry, and then we seed as how the old 
harfcey was struck hard between two locks, with part o* her bottom and counter rig'larly smashed* 
so as die'd never a' floated together in deep water. Though the akipper had a stout heart, be said 
the nert tide would finish her and all aboard if Prov'denoe didn't send a sail that way. Part o' the 
craw wen put to keep two short nine-poundera we had aboard firing by turns, while the other hands 
were keeping a bright look-out for a sail, or getting up provisions. Well, it was a black look-out 
as you may think my lads, as there seemed a pretty sartainty of our being all sent to Davy Jones. 
Some o' the crew had managed to get at a puncheon o' rum, and swearing they would die jolly, had 
got ** three sheeto in the vrind," and were tumbling about (he deck, and oaths and curses was mixed 
'long with cries and pray'rs o' the passengers. Well, the tide as was to break up the poor old barfcey 
had turned, and the breakers, as white as milk, had just come rolling round the Alp, pitching the 
spray on our decks, when Jack sung out — 

« A sail ! a sail !" And sure enough there was a sail as could jist be diskivered, which set most 
of us nigh mad with joy. 

Our guns were kept blszing away ; and for fear she should not see us, thou^ we had our main- 
mast with our buntin reversed in the wind, Jacksets to— he could turn his hand to any thing— and 
makes what he called a <• smoke devil** of tar and powder, which he daps in a stone jar. Taking 
this up aloft, he makes it taut to the topmast, and aetting it arfire, a thick black amoke shot up into 
the sky. The stranger, we soon saw, seed it, as die put about and came scudding like a gull afore 
the wind, while all, as could, gave a cheer o* joy. We soon made her out to be a schooner, a riglar 
looking dipper, of about ninety ton, with a yellow streak just above her water-mark, and her decks 
filled with men. Giving the helm a iheer port, she brought up within half cable o* the nt£, when • 
bluff-looking chap, in a red cap, hailed — 

"What wreck is that 1" 

** The William from London, bound to Cuba,*' replied the akipper, « for God's sake send your 
boat, as we have but one left." 

The poor young madam and the other pass'ngers were giving thanks to Prov'dence, and the aober 
hands were feeling light at heart, getting the little jolly-boat ready in the davit ta'kles to lower. But 
the schooner's crew, 'sted o' manning their boat away, began jabbering among themselves for a 
minute or two, when the same voice as hailed afore sung out — 

« We're sorry, bat we can't bear a hand, as we're dosdy stowed already," and clapping her hdm 
hard down the schooner luffed up in the wind and bore away. 

If you'd a-heared the screams and cries of all the poor cretun aboard our bark when the schooner, 
like a cursed craft as she was, left us, as we all thought, to feed the maws of the fishes — ^you'd never 
a-forgot it — it would a touched the heart of a savage. We were now as it were worser off nor 
ever — the men refused to 'bey the skipper and males, and it was every one for himself and God for 
us all. The first and second mates said as how it wam'l any use to stay by the wreck, and they'd 
try the boat with the men as would go with 'em. Wdl, the skipper, third mate, and Jack, told 'em 
they'd be sure to be swamped ; but it was never no use, and they'd have a try to reach land, as they 
coddn't well be fiir from some o' the islands in the Carribee Sea. After putting a quarter cask o' 
water, and some wine and junk as they'd got up from the ship's 'tween-diecks, they were lowered 
away from the leward side, there being three men and the two mates in the bit o' a joUy. Off she 
put, and we seed her clear the breakers snd get into a long and heavy sea, which carried her aloft 
as though a walnut-shell, and then stowed her from our sight Presently a sea pooped her, we heard 
a cry come down on the wind, and then seed the galley floatingkeel up'ards, but never a hand hold- 
ing on by her ; her crew had become meat for the shirks about that black leef. Well, all thought 
now there was never a chance of living to see land again. The breakers came washing hig^ over 
the wreck, every sea making the ship's timbers groan agin, when Jack, as was a Uying to comfort 
the young madam— for along of his music ye see he was a bit o' afav'rite with the young missos— 
when all at once be jumps up and sings out — 

« Come, my hearties, never say die, I've knowed a raft live where never a boat could." 

« Ay, ay, a raft ! a reft !" sung out some o' the hands. 

Though the carpenter was kying dead drunk, like a lubber as he was. Jack set-to, along with me 
and two others, like a good one. The skipper shook his head, along with the third mate, as though 
it was never no good, but when they seed how knowingly and strong Jack lashed some spare span 
and quarter-casks together, making a flush deck along with the ship's planks, my eyes ! they all on 
'em began to think o' Jack's hand-craft as off*ring a chance. After the float was made Jack, splitting 
up some o' the bul'ark o' the ship, makes a sort o' hand-rail round the raft. All hands then — there 
warn't but eight— had a hard matter to get the raft over. My eyes ! it floated like a cork ; and putting 
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a couple 0* lads in her, with two o' the long-hoat's oari to keep the float from being foul o' the 
wreck. Jack, who was the life now aboard, set about getting up some victuals from the hold, that by 
this time, ye see, had a matter of six foot water. What with diving and rummaging about, Jadk 
managed to loosen some o* the casks o' jank and water, and this, with a few bottles o' wine as lie 
fished up, was handed down into the laft. By this time the sea was coming, tearing around and 
breaking over the wreck, carrying over two of the drunken hands, and making the others hold hard 
on the lee side o' the wreck close where the raft floated, the poor barkey all the while groaning as 
though she knowed her time was come. 

Well, pass*ngeis, and what there was left o* the crew, were now anxious enough to get on the 
raft, as sea after sea came 'pon us, lifting the wreck, and striking her heavily on the reef; but Jack 
was 'gaged in getting a bit of a sail for the jury-mast of the raft. Well, we hands this over, with a 
lot o' ratlin for lathing the cargo well together, and then Jack shoves over his fiddle in a box, which 
he had stowed away in an old sail when the ship first struck, saying as how hoM live to play many 
a tone yet ; and so he did, as how my hearties you shall all soon hear. All being ready, and the 
cargo made tant on the raft, we were all about to get the ladies and pass'ngers in, when the skipper 
sung out to hold hard, as a heavy sea was a-coming. We turned and seed it as big as a mountain— 
Lord, what a minute for us poor souls ! — it took the water-logged old baik up like a stick, and then 
smashed her down further up on the reef into a thousand pieces. But one loud sing out, fn which 
the stoutest hearts joined, and we were all in among the wreck and the breakers. Luckily I came 
up close agin the raft, and was hauled a-board by the two men in no time. Though we kept a bright 
look-out to pick up any hands, few o* them rose after their first duck, cause o' the floating timbers 
which smashed against 'em, so that we could only manage at first to pick up the skipper, and the 
eodger ofi'*sir, and a man. Presently I caught a sight o' poor Jack a couple o' boats' length off 
a-making for the raft, and holding up the young missus. He was just spent, poor fellow, when I 
heaved over the end o' an oar, which he laid hold on, and wc hauled them both on to the raft. Well, 
for a time we were all feared o' being smashed by some o' the wreck as floated around us, as well, 
ye see, as being washod off the raft, which had got low in the water. Howsomdever, by making a 
few stretches o' ratlin across the spars we managed to hold on and get clear o' the reef. Well, the 
first thing Jack and the skipper did, was to pour a little rum down the young madam's throat, 
which brought her to a bit, and then a glass was sarved round in an old tin pot as I had thrown on 
the raft. 

Well, there were eight on us drifting away on a bit o' a raft on a strong sea, as came over us 
nigh every minute. Fort'nately Jack's work held on strong, and the skipper had hopes of falling 
in with some o' the islands as he said laid about them latitudes. Well, the wind went down with 
the tide, and the night — sich a ni^ht may I never see again ! — passed, and we found ourselves in 
the morning's light cold, wet, and iiungry, with never a land or sail in sight. Give me nine-water 
grog, if it warn*t a blue look-out ; and, to make matters worse, a bag o' biscuit as we had kivered 
with a sail, was quite salt with the water, so that the little sarved out by the skipper only made as 
want to drink more, and each of us was only 'lowed a quarter pint a day. Well, in this miserable 
ntivation one — two— three days past, the wine all gone, and our fresh water nigh out, and we all 
mad for drink. But I aint going to spin ye a yarn o' the terrible feelings and doings on that raft, 
where there wasn't one that didn't wish he'd gone to Davy with the wreck. On the fifth day the 
water was all gone — no sail, no land — the wind had gone down, and the sun was shining hotly 
upon our blistered bodies as though it would bake- us. Bill tStayling, one o' the hands as had charge 
o' the raft when the ship broke up, was lying dead, and we too weak to heave him overboard ; the 
poor old skipper was fast going, he did nothing but talk o' " land," but it was a better land not wo 
could see where he was soon to go. Poor Jack, as had tried to cheer us up to the last, could haidly 
speak, still he held up the poor young madam in his arms. Ah ! poor Jack had nursed her as a 
father would his child, and even made her take part o' his share o' the 'lowance o' water while it 
lasted, and that too when he was nigh crazy fee the want o' it himself. Well, the sea was as smooth 
as glass as we drifted along, while a lot o* shovel-nosed shirks were frisking about the raft, as though 
the cursed creturs knowed there was a feed for them aboard. Well, there were but seven of us now 
left, the skipper, the young sodger ofl^sir, three hands beside myself, and the young madam. Well, 
one or two began to look quite wild and fierce, and there was a sort o' whisper or two in which the 
sodger ofl^sir was consamed, and then the terrible truth on it come out — which man was to die that 
the others might live a bit longer, in chance of being picked up. The pooi skipper shook his head, 
and poor Jack tried to argufy against it, but he was too weak, and the poor young madam, as lay 
with her head agin his arm and her eyes storing, only gripped his shoulder, which she had bold on, 
harder. But the sodger off'sir and others said it was better one should die than all. Howsomdever 
hB said they'd wait another day. Well, I'd as lievc died as not ; but half a hour after (his, lookii|g' 
ahead, I screeched out for joy — oh it was joy I felt sich as I had never felt afore, though it nigh 
choked me, and it was more nor a minute afore I could say ** land ahead !" Poor Jack and the 
others seemed to doubt, as there had been so many cries afoie of land, but looking ahead there was 
a blue streak as grew darker and darker nigh every minute. <* It is—it is land !" cried Jack '* God be 
pfaised!" 
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" Amea!*' s&ys the jioor skipper, quite solemn-like, with a heavy sigh. I looked on him — he had 
jist gone to that ere land, where there's never no sorrow or care, as the chaplain says. 

Well, we drifWd and drifted each minute closer to the shore, which we made out to be an island, 
and it seerned as if the varmint o* shirks, splashing their tails about the raft, seemed to think we 
should 'scape their maws. One of 'em, turning up his white belly, got hold on the arm o' poor 
Stayling, as it half hung over the water, and gripped it off at the elbow, and tried hard to pull the 
body over the raft — the ravenoua cretur ! 

The current hod carried us within a stone's cast o' the island, which riz high from the sea, and 
showed a fine sandy bay, for which we were fast making ; when presently we seed a lot o' naked 
savages come running down to the beach and launch their canoes, which thej paddled towards us. 
Presently they came alongside ; we could only hold our hands up, as though axing them to bear a 
hand with a little help, but, my eyes ! they hung back a-feared at our atomy looks, and held their 
speaiB as though they'd a mind to finish us. Next minate howsomdever a big fellow, with sich a 
pair of fierce black blinkers as I never seed afore — ^he was a chief, as we afterwards found out — 
stopped 'em. Giving the savages in his canoe some o' his Indee lingo, they took our rail in tow, 
and carrying us into a little creek in the bay, lifted us one after t' other out o' the raft on to the 
shore, 'mong a hundred or two savag^es who had come down to see us. They then 'gan breaking 
and stripfHug the iron out o' the wood o' the raft, and after taking our jackets and some other things 
aiway, the big chief ordered some o' his people to carry us to a hut he pointed out, on a bit of a hill 
as looked over the bay. Some o' the savages, taking us up like so many children, and we didn't 
weigh no more, soon took us up to the hut which wasktvered over with plantain leaves. They were 
Iben a-going to leave us, when those as could, put their hands to their mouths to show them we 
wanted drink, and some o' the young savages running out came in with calabashes o' water. Lord- 
W4D&KJ I I never knowed the real pleasures o' drinking till then, and though the young sodger 
otflrsir, after he had taken a strong pull at a calabash, said we shoukL kill ourselves if we drank too 
much, yet I'm blessed if we didn't swill like good'uns. Oh ! that water was sweeter nor ye can 
think, ray hearties. After getting a few yams to eat, the savages left us for the night, though they 
dnwed a sort o' a hurdle afore the hole as seived for a door, so as we mightn't escape. 

Well, the savages came at daylight in the morning, and gave us some yams and fish, and seemed 
precious kind, patting us on the back, although they would't let us go above a yard or two outside 
the hut As we had never a bench to sit on, Jack made a kind o' chair for the young madam out 
o* some sticks, and with a little ratlin as had escaped the savages. As I said afore, they'd taken our 
jackets and shoes, and would a' taken our breeches but that they wam't worth the trouble. But 
howsomdever they gave us plenty o' yams and fish, as they cooked for us in holes in the ground, 
which they made hot with burning stones, so that in three or four days wc were getting quite round, 
«U but the sodger ofiTsir, and as he would pick a piece o' poor Jack Stayling, and drink salt water 
on the raft, he got worse and worse and died, and was canied out by the Indees. About a week 
after we had been ashore, and when we had lamt to imderstand a few words o' their lingo, we were 
ntting togethei^ wondering what the Indees meant by not allowing us to go out, when a lot o' young 
savages, boys and girls, comes sky-larking around us in the crib. Well, presently I notices a young 
shaver as he was a chewing apiece o' fresh pork seemingly, which he held in his fist, and I mention- 
ed the sarcumstance to Jack. " Pork !" says Jack, as he snatched the bit from the boy's hand, 
''may I never see a Christian shore agin if it aint a piece of a man's hand and arm half biled." And 
sme enough so it was, and we all felt as queer as a first voy'ge pass'nger, the poor young madam 
nigh fainting. All at once it came over us we were being fattened to be killed by the varmint can- 
nibals o' savages, as cared more for man's flesh nor that of a beast. Oh I my limbs ! the raft was 
as nothing to this here — ^thcre was no standing it. The same day in comes a lot o' the men with 
their clubs and spears, looking on us, we thought, as the alderman chaps in London does upon so 
many turtles. The beggars begins feeling our arms and bodies, as the cook aboard might the pigs 
and fowls, while we — Jack and all — half dead with fear, were a wishing we'd been swallowed by 
the sea 'sted o' the savages as seemed a thinking o' it. 

After a bit the savages sits down in the circle, all of us mortally afeard, while poor young madam 
begins crying bitterly. We were all of us, ye see, as we expected soon to be with the can'bals — 
down in the mouth. After a bit in comes Maltet WahoOy the chief as saved us from being killed 
on the raft, along with a boy carrying Jack's fiddle-cUse, which he puts on the ground, when the 
Mattee pointed to it and wanted us to tell him the use on't — for forlinately, as we lamt afterwards, 
it had been shoved aside as being of no valey, until the chief had overhauled it again, and now 
brought it afore us. 

Honest Jack's face brightened up a bit as he laid hold on his old friend, and as the savages had 
canied off his keys, why he breaks open the case, and takes out his wi-o-lin, as fresh as when he'd 
fast put it by, with a long store o' fiddle-strings. When Jack, after ros'ning his bow, began to tune 
a bit, it would have done your hearts good jist to see how the Indees jumped up and got round him. 
But when Jack struck up the " Sailors' Hornpipe,*' the savages began shouting with pleasure, and 
dancing libe mad. Well, the news flew like wildfire, as we a'terwards lamt, that among the 
■Inngers there was a mighty gtoUe uxiukum, or « great spirit." Well, Jack seeing how the wind 
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lay, and knowing the ways o' the Indees, wouldn't play without they gave him plenty o' soa roonif 
aa they got crowding too close agin him. The chiefs soon kept the otheis off, and Jack began a aozt 
o' die away, ** Wapping Old Slahrs," if I 'member rightly, as made the savages as soft as child's 
milk, until all o' a sudden he strikes up " Off she goes." Talk of that chap Off-honCy as our book- 
lamed bow'son's mate talks o', as made every body follow his music !-— why three years pay to a 
glass 0* grog, it wamt any thing like Jack's power over the savages with his wi-o-lin ! 

WeU, the chiefs o' the savages, ye see, would never a' been tired o' hearing Jack, but after play- 
ing a couple o' hours, Jack put on a bouncible look, and said as how he'd play no more diat day. 
Well, the savages seemed to think Jack a real spirit; they thiowed themselves down on the ground 
and kissed his feet, giving on us to know they'd come on the morrow. After the savages had ail 
cleared away, we spent a happy night. We had plenty o' yams and fish and cocoap-nuts sent ua^ 
and Jack, as he knowcd the ways o' the Indees, said there was never a fear of our getting good 
treatment now all along pf the fiddle, and if so be we minded our eye, we might get aboard some 
ship as hove in sight. 

Next morning the chiefs and people o' the island came swarming round the hut, all mad to hflex 
Jack's fiddle, and when Jack struck up some o' his merry jigs, my eyes ! the cteturs seemed half wild 
with the music, as they heat time with their hands and feet. But Jack's great fear was, they^d break 
the fiddle, as many o' them not only put their ears agin it, but wanted to handle it. At ladt a young 
heggar, for'arder nor the others, puts his finger on a string, when Jack, slyly giving the peg asuddea 
hard turn, the boy cried out, as it took the skin ofif his finger ; at the same minute Jack made the 
violin give a screech, as though it were alive and wouldn't be meddled with ; a'ter that they lamed 
to keep their paws off. 

Well, as I've said, my hearties, the savages had all brned to think Jack a great spirit that was 
come to bless the island, and 'sted o' eating on us, ye see, which the varmints had 'tended, thsy 
conldn't do too much for us. Now you must know, my heaitlcs, that the king o' the island, as was 
an old man, had been bad for a long time, and died after we'd been on the island about a month, 
and Jack — the chiefs and the people would have it — was made king o' the island. He had a large 
wign^am, what they thought a palace, all set round with skulls, to live in, and as how the three other 
hands 'sides myself were made chiefs. Lord ! the crownation was sich a sight !— 'there was Jack 
playing the fiddle, and all the chie& and people following, while the Maitaboot, or priests, six old 
chaps, moved a-head. Well Jack, as king, had given him a sort o' breastplate made o' homas 
Cretan teeth, and a cloak all made o' feathers ; and cause as how by the laws o' the island he must 
many, why he took young madam to be his queen, and they was married after the Indee fashiflii^ 
and so they became man and wife. 

The island, ye see, as we was on was well found in wood and water, and we all thought it most. 
hsTe been one o' the Carribees as clustered a lot of them together — for we heard from the savages,, 
whose lingo by this time we knowed some'ut of, that there were ten or a dozen o' islands about %. 
day's sail off, and that they were at war with the people and fout 'em when they met at sea, kilUiig 
and eating the pris'ners as they took, and the other savages doing the like. We lamt also as how 
Mattee doolees, or " great ships," were seed at times by the savages out at sea, and that three small' 
craft had put in there the last two moons to get water, the iuckee beloes, or " white strangen^" 
giving the natives some glass beads, several rows o' which we seed round the necks o' the ivamen. 
Well, ye see, my hearties, if it hadn't been for Jack's wi-o-lin, and his wife as was a real sensihle 
queen, he'd a never been able to manage the 'fairs o' state. There was the doole dooes, oi "wise men,'^ 
sort o' couns'loT chaps as advises the kmg — they were all jealous o' each other, and all for difiTieBft 
laws — one wanted a chief dead, because as how he liked one o' his wives^ and he would't give hit 
up— and then another wanted to sail agin another island, and bring home plenty o' ptis'nera to eat. 
Jack found it a difificult matter to stop 'em. Well, they soon began to grumble wboi Jack gave all 
the chiefs for lb know he'd have no more human flesh eat, and though he told 'em the ** great spinlf ' 
was angry at sich meat being eaten, and that it wam't good, the varmints patted their beUis% and 
said as bow it was ahokee gcanmee, ** sweet food." Well, as Jack had made me admiral o' the fmfkp, 
I had a matter o' twenty canoes under me. I told him if he tried it on, there would be a BiutiiB^ ; 
hut he would, and Fm blessed if there wam't a rev'lution hiought about by that vaimiat, MaUee 
Wayboo, the chief as had saved us to get us fettened for eating ; and the people having get ussd by 
this time to the fiddle, didn't care so much about it, and nigh half on 'em, we heard say, wen fit 
killing Jack and the stranger chiefs, as they called us, and Moving othen in our pkoes. WeH, Jask 
and all on us managed to weather the storm for a bit, while we kept a sharp look-out for a sail at ssiw 

Luckily for us there was one savage, a pictur o' a cretm for honesty, called Natty Goq; he WM 
a lig'lar warrior, could jump like a moiikey, and run like a deer, and never mined mth the how and 
aiTOW. Natty had managed, being a handy savage, to make some capital qwarlisads out o* some 
old iion he'd got, and one o' the << wise men" as were sort o' judges^ mind ye, in the island, wsMl 
into his hut one day and tried to prig a couple o' spear-tops. Natty seed him, and axed him to giia 
'em up. The wise man, as was a fool, struck him, and Natty knocked him down. The dook iqo 
had him brought before him, and was going to have poor Natfy skivered, when King Jack^ who luid 
lam't the righto of it, wouldn't let him be teuchsd ; ever since which sarcunstaoce poor Nai^, 
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WOB a poong wongf or little chief, did all be could to sarve us, and told us o' the mutiny going 
forward. HowsomdeTer King Jack, as had a taste for gov'nment like, kept it off by making the chiefs 
quanel with one another, which you must know, my hearties,' is the way we keeps out a war in old 
England. That night wo lam't they were a-hatching a plot. 

Luckily for us, in the morning, a saicumstance happened as turned out most fort'nate for us alL 
King Jack, I, and the three hands, as had escaped with us from the wreck, had turned out at day- 
light along with Natty and three or four chiefs as was staunch, when on getting to the side o' the 
hill looking over the bay, Pro blessed if we didn't see a small schooner at anchor 'bout half-a-mile 
from the land. As soon as we clapped eyes on the clipper, my Umbs I we knowed her in a minute 
from her sharp cut, tap'ring spars, as well as from the broad yellow streak just above her water-mark, 
for the rascally craft as had looked on and then left us on the wreck to the mercy o' the fishes. Ye 
see we were taken all aback at first, and our hearts beat with the thoughts o' leaving the cannibals ; 
bat ye see we had our doubts as to the character o' the schoonci ; she was under Spanish colors, and 
her decks as we had seed her last, was full o' people, while Jack, as seed unkiramonly far, said he 
thought she had somc'ut like a long torn amidship. Presently we seed som^ o' the hands busy 
in shoving some things into the boat astam, when about a dozen of her crew jumped into her and 
polled for the bay. They were coming ashore, and Jack, ordering our three men to keep out o' sight 
in Natty's crib, close to the p'lace, takes me down with him to see what we could make out o' the 
stjangera, telling me to say nothing about our wreck, ot having seed the schooner afore, but do jist 
as he did. 

When we'd got down to the bay we seed a lot o' the savages as had come down to swop with 
the itrangers. They were the wildest looking set o' bloody cut^throats I ever seed as they stepped 
ashore — whites and Creoles, their beaid growing all over their faces, and wearing red silk caps, while 
many o' their slops was bedizened with gold and silver lace ; then, beside the cutUsh each man 
cairied 'longside, there were a matter o' two or three bvace o' pistols hanging by so many lanyaids 
round 'em, and to these there were one or two mmd'rous long knives stuck in a red sash as they all 
wore. In a minute King Jack and I knowed 'em to be shirks o' pirates, so he minded to keep our 
weadier-eye open. " If we could only capture the schooner, what a thing it would be," says Jack. 
« Aye," says I, *« it would indeed." " We'll try for it," says he. 

As soon as the savages seed King Jack, they all made way ; and the pirates as was giving away 
a few nails and sich like 'mong the savages, as soon as they seed Jack, took him for a great chief, 
and a big fellow with an old cutlash-slash across his ugly mug that had given one eye a squint, and 
who seemed the skipper, was beginning to make ' signs to King Jack that he wanted fresh water, 
pointing to a couple o' casks in the boat. 

»* Hurrah! my heaities, you're welcome as much as ye like," sung out Jack. 

<* Hallo !" says the pirates together in a bieath, " how's this 1 — English on a savage island !" as 
they drew back quite 'stonished to hear Jack's lingo, while one or two put their hands on their 
pistols. 

" All fair above board, my hearties," says Jack ; ** I'm English like most o' ye, and with this here 
messmate we're the only two as 'scaped out of a South Merikee brig, as was Htove on some rocks to 
nor'aid o' the island, and now I've got to be king o' this island — only tell mc how I can sarve ye, 
that's alL" 

« Well, may I be run up with the yellow flag flying, if you am't a good'un to say it. The truth 
is, we're in want o' water, and may-be a little prog, as we've had a banyan time of it lately, and it 
am't convenient to put into every port with the flag we cany at times." And the pirate skipper, 
rich he turned out to be, gave a knowing leer, while the other hands, with a blasp'mous oath or two, 
said he was jist right " Besides," says the squinny-eyed skipper, •* we wanted to c'rcen and clean 
out the schooner a bit, if as how you could keep the savages quiet ; and as for a few^iners, or a bag 
o' them, only say the word and they're yours, 'long with a passage, if you should wanVsich a thing, 
to any South 'Merikee port" 

Jack thanked him, and told them they might consider the island belonged to 'em, when they 
seemed mighty pleased, and King Jack, to show his power, ordered the whole o' the savages away, 
as die pirates seemed wary o' them. But as soon as they seed them all fly at Jack's lingo, they 
'greed to walk up to Jack's palace, by the way axing us about our ship as was wrecked, Jack spin- 
ning them a yarn not quite so true as this here my hearties. Besides this. Jack as much as told the 
pirate he considered a/ree trader as a likely craft, and would like to have a bcith aboard the schooner. 
When the skipper beard Jack say this, he gripped his fin, told him of a lot o' prizes they'd took, 
and as how they'd murdered all hands, that the schooner was half filled with silver, and what a jolly 
life they had of it 

As soon as they got up to King Jack's p'lace, ye see, the puates were half afeard when they seed 
th6 white skulls all roond the crib; but Jack soon told 'era they'd belonged to prisoners afore his 
tiflbe. Well, Jack takes 'em into the largest cabin in the house, where he leaves them a minute 
along with me, while he goes to tell his wife what might chance to turn up for all hands. 

Back Jack comes, and asthe pirates had brought plenty o' rum, they all began lushing likegood'uns, 
anid Jaek and T was a hoping they'd get three sheets in the wind, when we might a mastered them 
with a few hands afore they could a got at their pistols : but it seemed as though the squinney-eyed 
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skipper geemed afeard o' his men getting too mach grog aboard, foi he got up and axed Jack to giro 
them a spell over the island. So taking some o' the chiefs 'long with us for fear o' letting them 
know we intended to cut and run, we made a cruise about the Island, the pirate skipper agreeing to 
take dinner with Jack, and sending off the boat for more grog and some junk and biscuit as to help 
to our mess. As Jack gave me to know he wanted to make it night afore he mastered the pirates. 
Well, we kept cruising about the Island, and going into some o' the cribs, where we had enough to 
do to keep the varmints o' pirates fiom getting into a skrimmage with the people, along of their 
pulling the women about. Well, we managed to make it nigh sun-down afore we got back to Jack's 
crib, and there we found a lot o' victuals all ready spread. After the things were cleared by the 
aavages. Jack brings in his fiddle, and the pirates begins singing, dancing, and drinking, like mad 
creturs. Jack's music went to their hearts at once. AH the while, ye see, I and Natty, as had been 
up to it, was a-handing the liquor well about, but though the pirates drunk like fishes, it was a long 
time afore they staggered under the liquor, and then they began swearing, horr'ble to hear, and 
saying they'd murder all on the island and have it to themselves. 

When Jack saw how matters went, and that the pirates could scarce manage to stand, he axes 
'em all to join in a health to the blade flag. This was the signal, ye see, for our other hands, as 
were thought so many savages, to close round and stand ready. 

<* Ay, ay, the black flag for ever ! a heavy cargo and a bloody deck to tell no tales ;" says the 
pirate skipper, and along with his eight men they fills their glasses. 

" Are ye aU ready 1" says Jack. 

" Ay, primed and loaded ;" says the pirates, as they stood up, moat on 'em holding on by the bench. 

" Then here's the toast, to— < the True Blue !" smgs out Jack, and in a minute the arms of every 
pirate was pinioned by a Indee and tied behind him, helped by our men. In the twinkling o' a 
handspike, we took all their arms, and swore we'd shoot 'em if they stirred, or attempted to sing out. 

« Now tell me, you pirate rascal," says Jack, putting a pistol to the skipper's head, ^ how many 
hands have you aboard?" 

The pirate captain, like the others, seemed sobered as it were at once, and begged for marcy, and 
ffe soon lam't there were but twelve more. 

Jack then tells the skipper he must do as he bids, and come down to the beach with him and us 
English hands, and hail the schooner to send the boat ashore. 

Untying the pirate skipper's hands, and leaving the pris'ners under Natty's charge along with the 
ssTages, we took the skipper down to the bay, and made him hail the schooner, which by her bin- 
nacle glim we could see lay about a cable's length offshore, with her anchoi a-peak, all ready for a 
start The schooner heard and answered the skipper's hail to send her boat, and piesently we seed 
it making for the creek where we stood. Keeping the skipper for'ard, and swearing we'd blow his 
brains out if he gave the 'larm, the boat had no sooner touched the sand, than two or three of us 
put our pistols to the breasts of the two pirates, and swore we'd shoot 'em if they ofiered to cry. 80 
they thought it better to allow us to take their arms and gag them, vi^hen we sent them up pris'ners 
long with the others, still keeping the skipper. They had still ten hands aboard the pirate, and 
there were but four of 9s, so taking two or three o' our savages, as Jack made lie down in the boat, 
we shoved off. Jack keeping the skipper facing him, with his fins tied in the stam-sheets. When a 
couple o' boats off the low schooner, some o' her watch hailed, and the skipper, with Jack's barker 
at his head, answered. The boat was shoved alongside under her taffrail, and a hand was just 
bringing a glim aft, which showed the pirates lying long the deck, when Jack, followed by us all, in 
a twinkling jumped aboard. The 'larm was given, but afore they could fire more nor one or two 
shots, as did no damage, they all struck in a jiffy, when we splioed their fins aft, and, with the 
skipper, lowered the beggars into the schooner's hold, while we sent off the boat for King Jack's 
Queen and the pris'ners, which soon came back with 'em. 

Putting the pris'ners all together, and leaving two of our hands to guard 'em, we found the 
schooner loaded with silver, and gold, and valeybles, and giving three cheers, we wdghed anchor, 
and started off^Natty and two o' the savages going along with us, while all the other savages 
ashore were howling like mad, and some on 'em, jumping into their canoes, tried to come up with 
US. What it is to have Prov'dence along with you ! That very night, jist after Jack's wife got 
aboard, a whole lot o' the varmints had gone to kill King Jack and us all ; and when they found as 
how we'd 'scaped, they were like mad. All this Jack had larn't afore, though he said *< nothing to 
nobody ;" and now, ye see, through Jack's knowledge and one o' the pirates, as knowed some'ut o' 
navigation, in less nor a week, we ran into Kingston harbor, Jamakee, little as we were, the richest 
craft in the port. Well, the captain o' the bloody « yellow pirate," as was well known thereabouts, 
made a rig'lar stir — ^the schooner, her cargo, and the pris'neis, were given up tothe 'thoiities, as they 
calls 'em ashore, and Jack and all on us got penaons for life, as weregiv'n us by the merchants and 
the gov'mentr— Jack getting a hundred pounds a-year, and tlie others twenty, which I gets to diese 
here day. Well, to bring up, you must know, Jack was regolaily manied to die gov'nor's daughter— 
got a sitivation in the Custom-house, through his wife's dad the goVnor, and now, ye see, has got 
a matter of four or live chips-o'-the-block about him ; and if their music am't as sweet as Jack's, er 
Mr. SpKoe, as they calb him, row, mayhap, they mayn't ever want it so badly, I'm thinking, as their 
Mher did 'mong the cannibals. H. J. M. 
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Soul of my joys, Eueda, come away : 
In the cool breath of eTening's dewy aighfl, 
The parting sun hath steeped h'lB ardent ray, 
The crescent dmkui high rides the eastern skies : 
Yet cold and pale her beams till thou arise, 
Star of my life, and shine with living light. 
Th' invisible things unveil their starry eyes, 
That dwell on high ineffable and bright. 
Radiant of peace and love to bless the glowing 
nights 



II. 



Htro linger we upon the hiU awhile, 
Aad mark the last sed tint of evening fade 
From yon light cloud, that as a fairy iale 
Floats peacefully above the silent glade. 
And see, below, the cypteoa grove arrayed 
In deeper gloom of closing twilight hour, 
And yon fair tiny bay to slumber laid, 
As a bright infant in its mother's bower, 
While guardian genii rtern the hills around it 
lower. 



m. 



And ocean's deeper voice is hashed away, 
AH save hb muttered chidings on the shore 
That cannot eeaae, tho* with declining day 
Sinks into seeming rest th' etemal loar. 
The plangent deep, shorn of his crested hoar, 
Slow weltering mourns above the sailor's grave. 
Ton bark, k sheeted speetie silvered o'er, 
Beans a calm spirit ruling o'ei the wave ; 
While each wiki oeean fiend hath, sought his pn- 



IV. 



DMOtnd we now, Enada, to the atieam 
Winding nngnided thro' the lonely dell, 
Whose dimpied smttea now eouitthnyottng »oon- 



Dewn stealing tkro' the jaakna ahade 10 ttU 
Thb sportive fDontain nymph he loeee her well; 
While o'er their joja the kaect chain of night 
Synphonknianiow, and now l e sp eaai v e^ awall 
In eorta^ of BUMieal Mifhl^ 
UnHaught of fatve ill, and winter's coming blight 



V. 



Now rest we here, where pours the tribute stream 
Upon the bosom of the little bay ; 
And sit, Eueda ; this curved trunk may seem 
A seat for lovers formed. The rising spray 
Glances around the rainbow's various ray. 
While the soft murmur of the falling rill 
Now gently swells, now seems to die away. 
Throbe there a soulless breast so void and chill 
That here at such an hour could feel no rapturous 
thrUll 



VI. 



Conaeious of her high nature, swells the sonl 
Forth reaching thro' illimitable space ; 
Scorning to dwell beneath the clay's control. 
She dairas companionship with nature's grace 
And glory — folding in her wide embrace 
Mountains and rivers, lakes, and seas, and skiea ; 
Owning in yon bright host a kindred race, 
While fast within the struggling bosom rise 
Thoughts vainly seeking woids where all ezprea- 
sion dies. 

vn. 

By hand unseen the mystic veil withdrawn 
Sfams to Mvcal the shadowy world oi liMis ; 
Upon the spirit wondrous visions dawn. 
And giaatings chill are whispered in the eaia, 
Filling the eye with nameless passion's team. 
HsM gentlest things that ahun the flaring daf 
Have dwelt, perchance, for nntemembered yean, 
SpoftiBg amid the moonbeam's popoleoa lay, 
Aalhcdd these haunted seatotiU nature's aelf d*- 



cap. 



vra. 



AnA haro old age hath strangest lore I ween. 
And vseU believed even yet ie goblin tale; 
Stnngia deeda ware done, and stranger fiKBu we 

Along this haunted shon and fiuiy vale. 
Loud shouls of laughter and the vowe of wai^ 
Mingled irith ditties wild but sad to hear. 
At nwdnight floaftsd oft adown the gala. 
What time on sirea ftr aU thaj haU noal daa^ 
Stood 'gainat theu Britiab fo«Hiap«ilalemagii 
drear. 
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IX. 

Such woncTroufl talo oft sped the flying hour 
O'er my first childhood, rousing joy and fear. 
When night began in wintry gloom to lower, 
And nature sighed for the departing year; 
When howl'd the tempestHspirit loud and drear, 
While broad and high the faggots flung their blaze. 
In hearts around awaking nightly cheer. 
Till one loved face would fix the circle's gaze, 
As on his tale we hung in wonder and amaze. 



X. 



For here, 'tis said, a lonely spirit wooed 

A child of clay with words of witching power ; 

Full oft the maid, to this deep solitude 

Soft stealing from her sleeping 6ister*B bower. 

Would listen, spell-bound, through the midnight 

hour. 
A prince exiled from some bright alar on high, 
Now blight and withered as a strieken flower, 
For crinfte be scarce might tell of deepest dye, 
Here told of his lost joys with many a hopeless 

sigh. 

XI. 

9m listen then, Enada; such the night 
As Ms, peiohanoe, and such the^hMsn scene, 
When that loat Ouphe, in gnise «f hmvmily light. 
Leas fallen than man, yet faUen ik, I ween, 
Told hie sad tale of wo and deadly aw. 
And gentlest, if the lay may teach Ibae well, 
How such may view th' atonement aurfe between 
God and the human world, 'twere joy la tell 
How from his etany height the eiring ipirit fell. 

XII. 

Oh ! sweet thy dreams, divinest poesy. 
Thy spiritual fountains pure, exhaustleas flowing; 
Thy potent spelb deep-fraught of mystery, 
Thy soul-felt joys ecstatic, ever growing. 
Breathe on my soul, thy smile with raptures glow* 

ing. 
Oh ! veil not from thy trembling worshipper! 
As erst by Chebar's flood, dark mysteries showing. 
The True One led his ptophe^miniater, 
Clear^thou my visual ray, dispel my spirit's fear. 



The storm is fled, 

The winds are dead. 
Heaves ocean still a chastened moaii ; 

The moon is bright 

At deep midnight. 
On foam-wreaths by the billows Miown. 
The wavelets, o'er the shallow bar, 
Roll up the narrow inlet far. 
Till gently as a maiden's breast 
In peace of guiltless beaut's leat, 
Within the little bay serene. 
They noiseless swell and fall unseen. 



Hushed are the breakers on the shore, 

Tho' oft they seem with angry roar 

Striving as fiends to burst away 

The guardian fallows of the bay. 

Its tianqnil beauties all to blast, 

As erst their spell on Eden past : 

Tho' scarce perchance ere woman's lightness 

Had sullied primal nature's brightness 

Were Eden's moonlight streams and groves 

So feir a scene for human loves. 



U. 



In fency's dream 

The whole may t 
Abode of spirits pure and fair; 

Not more serene 

A fairy scene, 
Nor decked with more of beauty's care. 
With rude toil spent upon the deep 
The wearied tempest here may aleep, 
Caressed by drooping vines that lave 
Their tresaes in the swelling wave. 
And soothed by sigkinga of the breeze 
In dalliance with the whirring trees. 
Guarded from noonday's sultry beadn. 
These opes a lovely Indian stream 
Mid ancient oedan, sapling pines, 
Cool ^presses and wild-grepe vines : 
Where oft perohance some lone Quotas 
Hath moumed fer his loat Atala. 
Swif^ stooping to these waters feir 
The wearied passage buds repair 
To rest from their unguided flight, 
'Mid scenes so more than human bright 
They well may deem them strangely neiw 
To TUthlesB man's destructive view. 
In other yean at sammer dawn 
Steered firom the brake the penkss swan. 
And seemed a water-queen to ride 
Majestic o'er the conscious tide. 
Feailess of lurking hunters* aim 
The tall stag and the dun roe came. 
Well pleased to bathe at noontide hour, 
And crop the whortle's dainty flower. 
But those have fM, for man has trode 
Too oft of late their calm abode. 

in. 

In gloom above 

The silent grove 
Looks down upon the mimic sea 

With deepening groans 

The sea-drum moans. 
The owl hoots back maliciously : 
While rippling o'er the placid lake 
Is seen the diving otter's wake. 
Well known the foe of malice shrewd, 
The prudent wild duck warns her brood. 
And shadowed in the silver tides, 
Her fairy fleet away she guides., 
A gay wisp-bearer down the glade, 
Gomes gleaming from his piny shade : 
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A merrj goblin sprite, I ween, 

And often in his antics seen, 

"Now dancing light his frolic roond 

Above the dank and fennj ground ; 

Now wreathing wildfire sportively 

Thro' bare roots of yon cedar tree. 

The fitful night wind murmuring 

Thro' bent-grass wreathed in wild witch-ring 

Sighs lound his home yon rushy spring ; 

Where hangs above the sea-conch's shell. 

Fit cup to drink of haunted well. 

The hour is come, and this the grove, 

The Ouphe shall meet his mortal love ; 

Heie he hath wooed her oft alone. 

And he hath won her for his own. 

O'er her young heart a spell is cast. 

His power upon her soul hath past 

IV. 

O'er sky and flood, 

0*er hill and wood. 
From lattice looks she sad of cheer ; 

With deep-drawn sigh 

Her tearful eye 
Now turns on one loved sleeper near. 
Naught dreaming how that sleepless one 
Hath stolen from her arms and gone. 
For peace to that lorn maiden's breast 
Hath been a transitory guest) 
Yet hap what may, yon gleam afar 
She knows her spirit's meteor car, 
And tho' portentous lowering drear 
Her future with unearthly fear ; 
And thd' of late her wayward Ufe 
Hath been but wildest passion's strife. 
Yet she to-night shall prove anew, 
Joy ! joy ! hei spirit-lover true. 
That flushing cheek and glowing eye, 
Speak they ot hope, of rapture nigh ? 
Perchance of more ; a nameless thought 
Within her soul to-night hath wrought. 
And whispered inarticulate 
Low warnings of her changing fate. 
Upon her life's untrodden way 
Hath gleamed one momentary lay. 
Revealing — but she may not brook 
Upon its darksome wilds to look. 
For pity ! it were sod to see 
The ways of spell-wrought phantasy. 

V. 

A rising star 

May seem afar 
Yon gleam upon the ocean wave. 

That fain would steep 

In the southern deep 
Its brow the billows swell to lave. 
I know not if the tale be true, 
'Tis said that wond'rous meteor threw 
On wave and wood, on hill and stream. 
O'er nature round so wild a gleam. 
That staitled sleepers woke to gaze 
Upon its orb in dread amaze, 



And deemed the day of final doom 
For man's apostate race had come. 
Deep glowed the spectre — near, more near; 
The veiy brook grew hush with fear. 
The wild duck greeted loud the day. 
The prowling musk-rat dived away. 
The whip-poor-will's half-uttered note 
Died in ^e scared night-waibler's throat. 
The timid roe forgot her fawn 
And fled from such a Iniid dawn. 
One moment o'er the lake it stood, 
Pouring its beams o'ei wave and wood ; 
Then as the lightning's jagged form 
Evanishes amid the storm, 
Night sunk around upon the scene, 
And the wan moon looked forth again. 

VI. 

Nor aught afraid 

Yon timid maid ; 
Her eye hath caught a wilder gleam ; 

The spectre light 

That gilds the night 
Should quail before its ardent beam. 
Her spirit's love-notes deep and clear- 
Have they not reached her wakeful ear! 
Vain thought ! Can spring forget her flowen^ 
Or plants not crave their summer showers t 
Bid spectres leave their native glooms; 
Life, beauty, health, usurp the tombs. 
Let withering frost the rose-bud swell. 
And night and day together dwell ; 
But bid not woman smile or sleep 
When love hath bid her watch or weep. 
She hears, and to her thought they seem 
The music of a blissful dream. 

vir. 

" At the mystical stieams 

Of Nilus afar, 
I rose on the beams 

Of a meteor star. 
Thro' night's habitations 

Careeiing I blazed ; 
I paled the dark nations, 

They trembled amazed. 
The sailor looked forth 

On the fire of my train; 
From the south to the north. 

It enkindled the main. 
The viewless of earth, 

The spirits of night. 
From sorrow or mirth, 

All ceased at my flight 
Fair mortal, the stars 

Have veiled their pure sheen ; ' 
Their silvery cars 

Are rolling unseen. 
The high moon is keeping 

Night-watch in her lower ; 
Bright dews are beweeping 

Each delicate flower. 
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Come forth to thy lover, 
Fear naught the lone hoar; 

Each goblin night rover 
Hath fled from my power." 

VIII. 

Oh ! pale for fear 

Were men to hear 
That voice in many a distant dwelling ; 

The Ufe-blood froze, 

As wild it rose, 
Afar up thro* the still night swelling. 
At first they deemed that it might be 
The plover from the st-dj^y lea ; 
Or lone curlew's despairing cry, 
I^eft bleeding on the shore to die. 
And some — the thought was banished soon- 
Might hold it note of water-loon. 
But soon they knew — prolonged and shitU, 
Arousing tenor's deepest thrill — 
'Twas naught of nature's common birth. 
Nor uttered by a child of earth ; 
And cowering in his lonely bed, 
Each listener veiled his trembling head. 

IX. 

Why lingers there 

That maiden fair, 
With heaving breast and tearful eye % 

On yon bay shore 

She ofl before 
Hath eager met love's signal cry. 
'Tis strange it will not from her brain. 
The thought she may not meet again 
Her, tree of passion's stormy power, 
Who knows not sleepless midnight hour. 
One kiss — another — can she leave 
Her thus to wake alone and grieve ? 
Their budding loves in childhood growing, 
Afiection's streams together flowing, 
Their spirits breathing still in one — 
Oh ! can slie leave her now alone ? 
The mingled prayer at evening hour 
Low uttered in their peaceful bower. 
Her sweet good-night, her last caress, 
So full of love and gentleness — 
And who shall cheer her loneliness? 
Upon the sleeper's cheek there fell 
One tear-drop, passion's mute farewell. 
And woke th' unconscious murmured sighs — 
Noiseless away the maiden hies. 

X. 

O'er moss and stone 

She flies alone, 
'Mid silence of the deep midnight; 

Thro' glancing shade 

Is seen the maid, 
A spirit of the pale moonlight. 
The hill, the woodland stream is past. 
And she hath won the grove at last, 



And stills her heart's quick throb to hear. 
The falling rill low murmurs near. 
Hath some false meteor gleamed above? 
Hath some wood-note beguiled her love ? 
Or spirit of some unknown race 
For ill to her sought that lone place ? 
Away the thought ! his thrilling voice 
Again hath bid her heart rejoice; 
That eye's full orb so deep and bright, 
Haih beamed on her its starry light. 
And what to thee, lost maid, are worth 
All hopes, all soulless joys of earth ? 

XI. 

The conscious trees 

Without a breeze 
Waved sighing o'er the maiden's head ; 

The waters wailed. 

The sad moon paled, 
The stars looked forth all wan with dread. 
Age after age of fleeting time. 
Replete with loves and woes and crime, 
Torn from the future's pregnant vast. 
Had slumbered with the dreamless past. 
And sad those dewy orbs had seen. 
Their sister-planet's faded sheen. 
But never since from native heaven 
Those wayward ones to ruin given. 
By mortal maid's enchantment held. 
Wrought strange new sin in days of eld. 
Had moon or stars or ancient sun 
Such loves of beauty looked upon. 
All vainly may the artist try 
To catch the light of woman's eye, 
Ev'n when untouched of love serene 
She moves in grace a conscious queen. 
Yet mark, when first those crbs express 
The light of passion's tenderness. 
The hand forgets its wonted skill. 
The trembling heart but knows to feel. 
And scarce that spirit dares to prove 
How strong the spell of woman's love. 
And he — no human guise he wears, 
It is no human form he beare, 
Such as in manly grace arrayed 
May court the dreams of blushing maid ; 
But all ineffable, so bright. 
He looks a child of sinless light. 

XII. 

But sad his brow 

And gloomy now. 
Deep fraught with restlessness of wo ; 

Where mildness grew 

A wildness new 
Is in that eye's dilated glow. 
Unknown, the maiden's heart to bless. 
He came in seeming gentleness ; ^ 
But dreams she not that by her side 
A fierce fiend woos her for his bride ? 
And is there nought of fearfuhiess 
In that wild spirit-thing's caress ? 
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Ah ! veil she knovrs her all his own ; 
Her spirit to his love hath grown ; 
And were he of the outcast crew 
To their Creator erst untrue, 
So deep the spell — whatever await 
Her love, she maj not shun her &te. 
Yet hath she ofUn paused to dare 
The meeting with her unknown there, 
And sometimes vowed no more to try 
The gaze of his deep fearful eje ; 
But now it turns so mild on her. 
So gentle — nay, she cannot fear. 
Tho' swelling fast, she knows not why, 
Swift tears are glancing from her eye, 
While pouf s that spirit-voice scarce heard 
Faint musical each breathing woid, 
As thro* the nerves and quickened sense 
Flows summer eve's sweet influence, 
She feels his kindling thoughts that roll 
Ecstatic thro' her passive soul. 

xni. 

« Mortal of birth, 

Fair child of earth, 
I would not stay thy passion's tears, 

If boded Ul 

Thy bosom chill 
With future sorrow's herald fears. 
Weep, thou that cans't ; you mortals say 
Tears take wo's keenest stings away. 
It may be so, for I have seen 
The young hough crushed when full and green 
Weep some few drops, then as it grew 
At first swell out with life anew ; 
But dry leaves torn to swift decay 
Are borne by wanton winds away. 
Not Tainly, maiden, o*er thy heart 
This sadness comes — to-night, we part. 
Nay — hear — my tale, untold before, 
Tho' long in act shall soon be o'er. 
For night wanes on, and I must be 
Ere dawn beyond the Indian sea. 

XIV. 

" Maiden, afar, 

Above yon star 
That paly gleams upon the night. 

Long ere thu earth 

Found happy birth, 
We held ethereal woilds of light : 
All withered now, and dark and drear, 
Yet still, my native orb, still dear, 
Tbo' faded from thy joyous light, 
Diy W7th sin's curse and hopeless blight. 
To see thee ev'n in thy lost state 
Would soothe my own unhappy fate. 
The comet wild careering on 
By many an orb and central sun, 
Should see innumerous in the skies, 
System on system beaming rise. 
For ages as ye count them here, 
Eie he could reach our darkened sphere, 



Once fresh with life and happiness — 
Nor dreamed we they could e'er be leas 

XV. 

" In sinless joy 

Of blest employ 
Secure we long in peace abode ; 

Our chief delight 

To do aright 
His high commands and worship God. 
Free of the universe to trace 
The wonders of extended space ; 
Wide thro* creation's empire vast, 
From world to distant world we passed ; 
Grew intimate with things on high ; 
The spirit-realms of mystery ; 
Scanned their deep policies of state. 
And read each ancient system's date : 
Skirted the bounds of night afar, 
Where glimmers many a lonely star. 
Pale centinels they sUnd on guard. 
And keep o'er Chaos ceaseless ward. 
An a,^ were scarce enough to tell 
What things in yonder regions dwell 
Of wondrous beauty pure and true, 
Unswerving from allegiance due, 
Serene of joy they still adore 
In forms as fair as erst we bore. 

XVL 

** From star to star 

In sounding car 
Glad rumor tireless long had sped, 

That worlds of life 

And beauty rife 
Should rise in space untenanted. 
And from their distant spheres of light. 
Where brooded first aeative migjht, 
Long time had poured thro' realms of air. 
The countless spirit-nations there. 
With other tribes to see, adore, 
Thither our curious legions bore ; 
Wo to the hour ! and sin's blaek weed 
Veil up that day's unhappy deed. 
When all untouched of crime and woe% 
From Chaos first your planets rose ; 
When upward from th' abysm whirled 
Your sun with each attendant world 
Rolled out and took his central stand 
In middle space by new command ; 
When first in joy each young orb sped. 
In light prolific on it shed, 
And youthful order's reign began, 
Strange wonder thro' the heavens ran. 
And full and fax when first rung out 
From that assembled host the d^out. 
With those who share our peflll woes 
My seeming joyous voice arose. 
Free burst the hymn of praise we sang, 
Free thro' the listening heavens it rang; 
Reverberate from star to star 
It shook their mighty arches far, 
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TUl he, the High One, veiled in fear, 
Bent from his awful throne to hear. 

xvir. 

" Earth's human lord 

In peace adored 
Of nature in deseending grades, 

Immortal then 

The fire of men 
I iaw in lo^ly Eden'a ahadea. 
Uneenaeioua of hie future erime, 
Tho' d^ld of elay he stood suUhiie, 
"With one pure creature (air aa ihoth^ 
In tbeer I see her, maiden, now--* 
Complete m Miaa wd formed to pto^e 
The higheet eeattuuea of love ; 
Of intelleet aemoe and high, 
Wilh form of gnee and eyrame<rf , 
Wrought suangaly failo harmony. 
Ye hold the elay-formed hody naught 
But clog of hnppfaieaB and tiiought ; 
Awl aoeh it ia with m now blent, 
PerfMled from its firat intent 
To i§im vile paanona in the aoul; 
Yet blindly acorn her right control : 
Not always thus ; aad change hath been 
Upon it wrought, the change of sin. 
Rich source of good, refined of sense. 
The soul confessed its excellence, 
And found in its lenewed employ 
Unfailing fruitfulness of joy. 

xvirr. 

«* In marvel atrange 

z ow auphiati range 
If man be linked in fete's decree; 

Ot free of wiH 

He choae the iH, 
Or whether bodi at moe m§j he-^ 
DarkridMea! they shall pWn be mad 
Ere full tfM age ef earth be aped. 
Of impoif high, and darker atitt, 
The sad mysterioes birdi of fli. 
Whence it could come, or how arinr 
To blight ua in oor native skiefr; 
And whenee its ewlhl pawer ceiaUl be 
To tear from andent fealty 
The innuraeroua high archangel heal 
Now in the pit of daihneaa loat; 
And why it last should enter hflM 
To desolate (hia happy apher^^ 
Why anikittd in Hia works to dwell, 
I know net, movlal-«-none can tolL 
Thwnweh; aa from ^eir native heaven 
In maddening rout and ruin driven. 
That host fled downwards in despair, 
They pasm^ur seats of upper air. 
And, leaguN with them, our rebel powers 
Were driven from their peaceful bowers. 

XDC. 



« With soul of fire 
And angel lyre, 

VOL. V. 3fO T. 



That pealed thro' nature's general hall, 

WhHe on his tongue 

The stilt spheres hung. 
Your sightless bard hath sung their fall: 
'Twere long for me and vain to tell 
Why with the fiends we dared rebel ; 
Upon us all destruction vast. 
Ruin and desolation past 
A cloud sunk down upon my brain, 
Nor yet hath left it clear again. 
Thus much — the blackest guilt they bore 
Who raised in heaven fierce angel-war ; 
And outcast from their seats of bliss, 
Weie deepest plunged in death's abyss. 
But we a numerous spirit-world, 
From our high thrones of empire hurled. 
Banned from our bright and happy sphere, 
To dwell in vrretched exile here. 
Grieve fruitless while your eaiA we roem 
For memory of our starry home. 

XX. 

« Wo to the apint 

Of highest merit. 
To prince and power of essence free. 

Wo unknown 

To angel and throne 
That slight the Just One's majesty. 
We claim no promises of good. 
Sealed to us by another's blood ; 
We wait no change till your eaith tried. 
From deep pollution purified, 
Symphonions with her sister-choir 
Again shaH tune her broken lyre ; 
And her glad voice, discordant long. 
In highest strains renew the song ; 
Till fixed hi life and purity. 
She stana regenerate and nee. 
Ye have not seen yon starry spheres 
That long hate wept condoling tears. 
But as thef now, bedimmed with wo, 
In hetften's wide arches faintly gtow. 
Then shall ye see their radSant fight 
Ineflable Same the night. 
As dewy eve stBl soft and tender. 
Yet stvong^as uncreated qdendur; 
Till men, if j udg men t then could stray 
Should deem old night were done away; 
And then new banishment nrast come 
To us, eren from our ezne-'home. 
But if to place of darker we, 
I know not, mortal— none can know. 

XXI. 



L 2 



** Yet xanoorons ill 

Tho' nvining atill 
DiMk ohid of n^stsriooB birth. 

Death to thy power. 

In happiest hour. 
Shall life give anew to this earth ; 

And mortab shall see, 

In pure ecstasy. 
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Revive from its ancient decay, 

Now darksome and drear. 

This sin-blighted sphere, 
Already they wait for the day. 

Sorrow shall cease, 

Purity, peace, 
Joy, happiness, flourishing rise ; 

Religion and truth 

Immortal of youth. 
Dwell native as in their own skies. 

Children of earth 

In soul as in birth 
All kpdred together shall raise, 

Echoing free, 

In deep harmony, 
One anthem to His highest praise. 

With heart and with voice 

Sing, mortals, rejoice, 
Awake your regenerate powers ; 

But the Ouphe must sigh on 

For his innocence gone, 
Noi retom to his heavenly bowers, 

xxn. 

« Yes, time shall see 

Earth's dwellers free 
From tyranny of sin, their foe ; 

Bat latest age 

Can ne'er assuage 
The guilty Ouphe's increasing wo. 
No ransom for his freedom paid. 
For him no blest atonement made. 
His own the power fall or stand. 
Swayed by no tyrannous command, 
The penal threat'nings known full well. 
Tempted in evil hour he fell ; 
And he must hold his faUen state,. 
And bear his own unchanging fate. 
Why, mortal, to your erring race 
Is offisred free that wond'rous grace 
Of rescue from the blighting stroke 
That erst your primal raptures broke ; 
Why to your race alone is given 
Kew hope of holiness and heaven, 
And we passed by in hopeless nighi» 
Without one ray its gloom to light, 
When we, as you, in freedom fell, 
I know not, mortal — none can telL 
We disobeyed his high commands ; 
We suffer what the law demands. 
To us comes nought of injury ; 
To yoq is mercy granted &ee. 
And strange ! oh, mystery deep and high ! 
Te reckless pass the o£kr by. 
Oh ! think, if to our race could come 
The faintest hope of our lost home. 
How it our wretchedness would cheer 
While age on age we languish here ! 
But ne'er may pass the cloud that k>weni 
Dark, lurid, over us and ouis. 

xxm. 

** When first yon spheres 
To count the years 



Of time their mystic flight began, 

From hosts around 

The pealing sound 
Of joy and wonder thrilling ran : 
But when in veil of flesh HE tried 
Temptation's power yet sinless died. 
Bearing the guilt and anguish due 
From the affronted law to you, 
To ope with blood and righteousnes 
From man to God a new access ; 
From heaven's high battlements amaaed. 
Fain-breathing stillness mutely gazed. 
Jehovah's greatness ail had known ; 
His works th' Omnipotent had shown ; 
His holy justice well they knew ; 
Had seen him to his threatenings true, 
When in the dark abyss of hell. 
The astonished fiends were doomed to dweD; 
But mercy to the sinful given 
Had ne'er before been named in heaven. 
Unknown to wisest cherubim. 
None dreamed that that could dwell with hilDy. 
For which they deepest anthems raise. 
Now chiefest theme of highest prdw. 

XXIV. 

" Yon beacon paler 

Greets the sailor 
Watching still its glimmering ray ; 

From th' orient portals, 

Joy to mortals. 
Comes the harbinger of day. 
The fresh air from the western grove 
Is breathing on thy cheek, my love ; 
And I must leave thee— nay, at best, 
My being nought can know of rest 
And thou — so rich a heart is thine, 
I would not link its fate with mine. 
'TIS true, I wander here alone. 
Nor kindred in my race have known : 
Nor sought, as men do in distiees. 
Companionship of wretchedness ; 
Nor fiend-like plotted to destroy 
The vestiges of human joy. 
No— if the blight, the cutm of ill. 
Have been for ages, shall be still, 
Upon my being cold and drear. 
In barrenness of hope and fear. 
Fallen I am not yet so iu 
As joy another's peace to mar. 
Till memory of that bliss divine, 
Once felt, that can no more be mine. 
Fade out and new transgressions press 
Me down to sin's worst loathsomeness, 
I cannot lure, or smile to see 
Aught lured to guilt and misery* 

XXV. 

" May sorrow never. 

Rich joys ever. 
Gentlest mortol, with thee dwell ; 

Thy memory blot 

The changeless lot 
Of that lort Ouphe who loved thee well p 
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Who dreamed not till thy beauty on 
His lonelineis of sorrow shone 
That aught so fair as thou to see 
In his dark banishment could be. 
I heard thy spirit ask for one 
To love and to be loved alone ; 
To share affection's deepest thrill, 
And thy large depths of soul to fill. 
We met ; thy sweetest words to hear, 
To feel thy love, to know thee near — 
To see thy heart's pure gorgeousness, 
But most thy gentleness to bless, 
Have been some respite of my wo ; 
That little dream fled by, I go 
Alone that thou may'st cease to be 
Companion of my misery, 
Nor prove how bUght the curve within. 
My life, the withering carse of sin." 

XXVI. 

** Thine only ever, 

Nought shall sever 
My soul from thee, whatever thoa art ; 

Thine, only thine. 

Thy woes be mine. 
Light hast thou deemed of woman's heart ; 
I know not of thy guilty state, 
I reck not of thy hopeless fate, 
Nor shrink I with my woman's dread 
From storms of wrath upon thy head. 
Three summer moons not yet have flown 
Since nought of passion I had known ; 
And tfao' at times a passing sadneas 
Came o'er my bosom's wonted gladnass, 
Joy sped the winged hours along, 
That warbled with my blissful song. 
As otheis then a timid maid, 
I feared to tread the twilight glade. 
Deep change hath passed upon me now, 
And I can meet as firm as thou 
Thy strongest wo, thy worst of fate, 
Nor bare my soul all desolate. 
For I will hope ; none, none could see 
When fell our human parent free. 
And closed the doom of sin's despair. 
How beam of hope could enter there. 
Yet rescue came ; and ceaseless free 
My prayers shall be to HIM for thee, 
Till Mercy find new means of grace 
For thee and thy repentant race ; 
And to bis native joys restore 
The Ouphc, to sin and fiill no more." 

XXVII. 

In sable shroud 

Of stormy cloud 
Deep veiled the moon her waning light ; 

While fierce and fast 

Rode on the blast. 
The storm-king thro' his realms of night. 



The thunder roared as a fiend in pain, 
The startled waves rose from the main. 
Deep bayed the wolf-hound long and drear. 
The red fox couched him down in fear ; 
Out screamed the heron from the marsh, 
The big horn-owl laughed loud and harsh. 

The storm is fled, 

The winds are dead, 
Bright comes the red dawn o'er the deep ; 

With terror pale 

And voice of wail 
The lost maid's kindred wake to weep. 



Hushed is the lay ; its failing echo dies ; 
Fades on my sight the vision's fleeting ray ; 
Ditsolved the spell that charmed my raptured ejea 
With thy dear presence, while my little lay 
I poured to thee, Eueda, far away. 
Ajid was it then the phantom of a dream. 
Bright as a spirit of celestial day, 
That traced with me the dell and moonlight stream 
With listening smile and eyes of strong but kind- 
ly beam? 

II. 

Yes it was all a dream ; as most I feared 
When most it seemed divine. As comes the dawn 
To shipwrecked roarmer, iu light appeared — 
When honors of the lingering night are gona-^ 
Radiant of hope, till sterner reason shone 
O'er the drear, trackleas waste of wintry yean. 
Oh ! couU it but remain — could I dream on 
For ever, li^t were earthly hopes and fean, 
Scarce worth an infant's smiles or transitory tears. 

in. 

Weary and sad amid my native bowers. 
With no kind heart to beat reply to mine, 
I did but seek to drive the lagging hours 
With minstrel-rhyme, when to my thought divine, 
Tho' scarce its heavenly grace might equal thine, 
The fair phantasma came : less lonely grew 
My spirit while its beauty seemed to shine ; 
In perspective my errant fancy drew 
Transporting joys of hope — all faded from my 



IV. 

These skies are fair, they say : the moon is bright. 
The brook's low-murmuring minstrelsy is stealing 
Thro' nature's senses blandly, and the night 
And stars thehr deep symphonious voices pealing, 
Strong gushing fountains of the heart unsealing. 
To other eyes they seem all loveliness, 
To other hearts deep-fraught of rapturous feeling. 
The spell dissolved that gave them power to Uess, 
To me they bring but sense of deeper lonelineM. 
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Wcfthh ftnd iploidor, pomp and pride, 
Vrts briield tou laid aside ; 

Love and hate forgot ; 
Fame, ambition, glo^, power. 
You I've seen enjoy your hour, 
Beauty, withering, ai a flower, 

WhilelalteredDOt! 

Whc« IVe been ftom age to age, 
<^e8tioned by the lettered ngc. 

What a star night be, 
I*Ta amwcwed Mt; fbr loon, I knew, 
He*d have a clearer, nobler view, 
And look the worid cf myaterici through, 

laTwtetcnky! 

The 5ter-6y MU* Gwld, 



Mutability and decay are written upon all eailhly objects, llie pbyucal world aroand w is 
doomed to inevitable change. The productions of nature — the deeply rooted and widdy spreading 
forest tree, and the tender rose-leaf that yields to the soft breath of the zephyr, alike must wither and 
commingle with their mother earth. The creations of art — the statue to which the sculptor has im- 
parted all hot life, the towering monuments with which architecture would hand down to posterity 
Inidly cherished names, must follow in the wake of all that earth owns. The car of time, as it has 
come romUing down the pathway of the past, has swept over the enchanting garden of Eden, and 
imnhtd the beautiful flowers that regaled, wiA their loveliness and perfume, the first inhahitaata of 
that bUatful spoL lis wheels have rubbed againBt the pyramids themselves, and tho mason-woric of 
vthese proud structures myst fall into the embrace of the vulgar soil around iL Old father Time, 
with his ivy w«d, has pointed to the mighty fabrics upon which ExsmnAL has been written, as 
thongh to mock his power, and Desolation, following in his train, has subscribed — mine/ 

Net only does the world around us haatea to Its consummation, but we find thaA our own bodies, 
too, — these pampered, cherished frames of oursj^-must lie in the dust, and satiate the appetite rf the 
filthy worm. We see our fellow men around us daily dying ; at every vibration of the clock's pen- 
dulum, one life is extinguished, one soul departs. We have become so familiar with death in aU its 
forms, that we ibUew a fellow being to his last, bng home, with almoct as Httle sensation as we dis- 
pose of a blasted tree, or lay a child to sleep in its cradle. Indeed, it is considered an afiected aonti- 
mentality that ai|^ over the decay of homan grandeur and the shortness of human lifia. 

But although there is no oertaan stay to the things of this worU, yet there are obieoCa in creation 
to which time imparts no peroeptible decay.^ When the human eye becomes tired with looking upon 
the mntaUe thinga of this world, it can direct its gaze to those orbs of enduring brilliance which 
^fitter in the diadem of night It can wing iti way through the great inane to those mighty oibs 
that float in grandeor through the immeasumble sea of space, and follow in the concatenation of 
ylanets, and suns, and systems, that lead to the throne of their unoriginated Creator. It is a glori- 
ous thought that He whose word spake the universe into existence, is the author of our being--4hat 
He whose power sustains the mighty vault, whose wisdom points out the pathway of the myriads 
of seen and unseen worlds that throng the heavens, and regulates the unbrx^en music of those eter- 
nal spheres, is the God from whose munificent hands we receive all the blessings which we enjoy ! 

And th^ never change ! The same nnstainftd sisterhood that gathered around the cradle c^ our 
new<4M»m earth, and in their heavenly minstrdsy chaunted her natal song, still hold their untirad 
vigib around her. When '^onr first are in Eden woke to life," and his eyes were unsealed to be- 
hind the lovely face of nature vnnatfaed with the smiles of her infant existence, and the sight of the 
^orious flames that bom upon the dome of Nature's palace, burst on his enraptured vision, he vras 
greeted by the same rays that vrill foU upon hii posterity to the latest generation. When the im- 
manae doud thatt ourtained the heavens for forty days and forty nighls, from whose unfoiling sources 
isMcd the mighty rains that purged a polluted world, and from whose dark bosom leaped the thun- 
derbolts of an indignant God, was roUed away,— when Noah from his prison-house lo<4wd ool upon 
the face of heaven, and the bright stars looked still brighter from their temporary concealment, he 
aaw the aame luminaries which nightly salute our eyes in undiminished glory. 

Not only are they worthy of consideration in themselves, hot associations of the most inlensling 
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kind oast their charms aroQod them. How many a tearful, sorrowful eye has bent its gaze upward 
to the starry expanse, and seemed to draw from its hallowed gentleness a consolation for the broken 
spirit! Grief— deep, intense, corroding grief-— cannot be allayed by the multiplication of words. 
But when the cloud of sorrow lowers darkly on the heart, let it survey the boundless creation of om- 
nipotent energy, and know that the sustainer of the universe delights to do his creatures good. Have 
you met with a being, in your intercourse with your fellow creatures, whom you supposed to be the 
personification of perfection — whose heart you Uiought was the very shrine of purity 1 And have 
you found that the supposed perfection was the deceitful garb of hypocrisy — that the supposed pu- 
rity was hidden guile — and that your confidence was betrayed 1 Then pour forth your complaints 
to the silent stars— <Aey are not fickle ; they smile not one moment, and frown the next! You have 
loved, perhaps, — certainly you have, for to love is to live, — not with that youthful, impetuous pas- 
sion, which, in the words of the poet, <* blinds the eye and rules the heart," but wi^ that steady 
stream of affectionate fhendship which is *< sweeter than life, and stronger than death." And per- 
haps you have seen the object of your fondest solieitode pine away under the influence of disease — 
the eyes that beamed sentiments which the tongue never can express, have become dim in death, and 
in return for the last, warm kiss of love, the chilliness of the inanimate lips has sent the keen pang 
of cold despair to your heart How soothing then to look upon the stars, and think that the idol of 
your affections may be traversiag the plains of a particular orb whose exceeding brilliancy attracts 
your attention. 

For myself— -I cannot subscribe to the doctrine which teaches that the whole universe will be an- 
nihilated by the catastrophe which displaces this almost insignificant globula from its orbit I can- 
not persuade myself that when thb'atom shall be dashed from the majestic temple of creation, that 
the mighty pillars which support the stupendous ftbric will crumble, and leave it a dismantled ruin 
in the desolate desert of space ; nor do I believe that the thunder which shall rend and disjoin the 
foundations of the earth, will shake another gem from the crown of omnipotent glory. I would not 
wish to believe that destruction will ever overtake the cheerful companions of many a tedious hour 
of mAryMui^ whoss beams have struggled through the casement, and beguiled my weary midnight 
moments, when sleep had taken possession of my affectionate attendant, and Disease kept her un- 
tiring vigik by my bed-side ; while flushed Fever glared fearfully upon me with her bloodshot eyes, 
and Death hovered with his scythe about the most lovely and blooming hopes of my heart Oh, 
no !-<-if ever I be so happy as to out-ride the billows of Life's tempestuous oc^an — to come unsear- 
ed out of the fire of scorn and contumely, and hatred and calumny — I hope to spend my eternity in 
visiting the troops of stars that stand like sentinels around the august palace of Jehovah. And when 
I shall have heard all that may be known of His power, and wisdom, and goodness, and glory — 
when ny unlettered mind shall swell with the immensity of its own conceptions — to be let into the 
immediate presence of the Godhead's dazaling splendor, and plunge into the un&thomed ocean of 
infinite nujid. C. M. F. D. 
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Thb breeaas fan my biow. 
And softly round me play; 

They're pathless and unclurined— 
Would I were finee as they ! 

The waters at my feet 
Go murmuring along — 

Oh, would my life could glide 
In such untroubled song ! 

And o'er my aching head 
The fleecy cloudlets float ; 

And, as they flit along, 
My vanished joys denote ; 



Light, as the breast that felt them— 
False, as the love she gave— 

Changing, as heart of woman — 
And fleeting as the wave ! 

Far on yon mountain-top 
There is a wreath of snow ; 

And on its breast the sun 
Pours forth his crimson glow ; 

But all in vain his rays 

With torrid lustre dart- 
So fell the pleasuies of this world 
Upon my frozen heart ! 
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Dat was flinging from his weaned pinions the last and loveliest rays of light ere he left the 
woods and vales of Normandy for a time to darkness, as a gallant party of mounted hunters swept 
through the streets of Falaise towards the castle of the duke. The trampling of their steeds, the 
ringing of stirrup and bit, the loud echo of the laugh and the jest startled into attention the silent ' 

street. The child stopped in its gambollings — the old man, the matron, and the maiden forsook their 
avocations to gaze at the stirring sight. The array swept on, and was lost behind the wooded un- 
dulations that separated the castle from the town. 

When the sound of the last hoof-etroke had died away, and the last glimpse had been caught of 
the dancing caps and waving scarfe, the little urchin got astride of his stick « and pranced and cur- 
vetted in joyful anticipation of the day when he should draw the rein and wield the sword in the 
train of some lordly master ; — the old man returned to the instrument of husbandry he had been 
rudely fiwhioning, Uie matron to her househould occupation ; the one to tell, and the other to listen 
to exploits of years when hairs, now silvered with age. curled dark as the raven's crest, and nerves, 
now tremulous and Qn&ithful, were strong and true as steel : — ^the maiden came back with a deepen- 
ed color on her cheek, and a brighter glance in her laughing eye, for she had caught a look, per- 
chance a smile, from one of those bold servitors that may feed her fancy until the next stolen meet- 
ing beneath the waving grove, or by the vineyard's side. 

But there was one who still lingered at her cottage door, leaning over the arbor-like tiellis wofk, 
her form half-hidden by the clustering vine. Her eye followed not the path the cavalcade had taken, 
but was shaded by the long drooping lash, while the curl of her beautiful lip, the petulant stamp of 
her little foot, and the rending to the very fibres of the vine-leaf in her hands, told of some disap- 
pointment that was but illy borne. Thus entranced in the magic of her own all-absorbing thoughts, 
she heeded not that the sun's last glance had smiled and faded on the castle's highest tower, and that 
the broad full moon was flooding earth and sky with her softened radiance, while the ** golden torch 
of sea-bom Venus," as Bion styled that loveliest and purest of heaven's orbs, was gleaming like a $ 

diamond on the brow of night. Many a leaf and twining tendril had been plucked from ite parent 
stem to fall in shreds at her feet, while ite place was supplied by another and still another to 8u£Eer 
the same unheeded fate, when the sound of a step upon the very threshhold caused her to start from 
her trance and bound gaily forward from her leafy screen ; but how gladly would she have sought its , 

covert again to hide the burning blushes that glowed upon her throbbing brow, had not her trembling 
limbs forbidden the contemplated flight, while her faithless tongue scarce allowed her to falter ^ 

forth— 

" I had hoped it was my &ther, returning from his labor in the valley." 

The intruder hesiteted not to spring lightly to the maiden's side, and clasping one hand within 
his own to place his other arm around her slender waist, as half-fearful of her vanishing, or half play- 
fully to support her. 

"Had hoped, Louise," he exclaimed reproachfully — "am I then unwelcome as unexpected! 
Methinks, after the toil I have undergone to bask me once more in the light of those eyes, so cold a 
reception is undeserved. Nay, coy one," he added, as Louise quietly disengaged her form from his 
encircling arm, " you do not entirely escape me," and he tightened with a gentle pressure his grasp 
upon her hand. 

But Louise had lecovered from the momentery embarrassment occasioned by surprise mingled 
with some wilder emotions, and there was a playfuhiess in her tones as evading a reply to the re- 
proach implied in his question, she said — 

" I looked for you among the duke's hunters as they galloped by here about sunset, but your | 

steed led them not as was wont — your eye glanced not as usual from the front of the gallant array, | 

and my busy &ncy whispered me that Robert had forgotten his cottage bird and was bowing at the 
footstool of some high-bom lady at the French or English court" 
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blittful day dreama that choered her loneliness, while, mingled with every thought, came the vision 
of that mild old man, whose voice never met her ear save in tones of kindness, whose eye dimmed 
with labor and fatigue grew bright and smiled at her affectionate caresses — that voice alas ! now 
hushed, and that eye closed in death. She bowed her head to shut out the scene from her view, and 
that tear-drop driven from its resting place by a dozen others, fell upon the face of a lovely infant, 
that was slumbering softly at her feet. The little sleeper opened its eyes and laughed ; in a moment 
the mother reigned supreme in her soul, drowning, in the full swell of its emotions, every other fee]^ 
ing and passion. It was a busy night throughout the castle. The vassals hastened to and fro in 
the court and the antechambers, some with viands for the banquet, others with goblets of the grape's 
Tuddy juice, while here and there was a group preparing spear and sword, burnishing the armor, and 
conversing upon the strange occurrence of their lord's departure. In the grand hall was the glare of 
lights, the noise of revelry, the clank of the wine flagon, the chorussed song, and the applauded 
jest ; — there Robert, the magnificent, or, as he was sometimes called, the devil, feasted high with his 
retainers, for the morrow's sun he had vowed should see him on his pilgrimage towards the Holy 
Land. As these mingled sounds rose faintly to Louise's ear she clasped her child to her bosom, 
whom, struggling to escape the tears that fell fast and burning on his cheek, she soothed with a low 
and plaintive song, which floated round that turret chamber, soft yet melancholy as the silvery dip 
of the oar, when it breaks with a regular cadence the moonlit wave. 

« Hush, my babe, hush — dost thou hear not the neigh 
Of steed that impatient awaiteth the day 1 
See'st not yon barque that rides idly the foam 
Chidiag the pilgrim who loiters at home ? 
That steed and that barque are bound for the land 
Where the scimitar gleams in each pagan hand. 
Where pale crescents shine from dark folds that wave 
O'er infidel Emir and treacherous slave. 

Who shall at daybreak that chafing steed ride 1 
What pilgrim doth yon idle vessel abide 1 
His foot in the stirrup, his grasp on the rein. 
And wind-shod they sweep over valley and plain ; 
His step on the deck, his voice in command, 
And the sails of that barque like pinions expand. 
The slender masts bend, Uiro' billows they plough — 
Heaven shield that brave pilgrim — ^he's lost to us now. 

My heart feels — and oh ! how that feeling doth burn ! 

The barque of that pilgrim will never return, 

His brow will be blanched by the desert wind's breath, 

Or plague spots declare the dread angel of death. 

And my soul will droop helpless, crush'd, withered, and broke. 

Like tender vine torn from the stem of the oak, 

Wliich its heart-strings embraced — ^but thou, my babe, thou 

Above all shall be honored — for thus did he vow." 

^ And he comes at this moment to fulfil that vow" — she started at the well known voice, brushed 
away the remaining tears, and smiled, though faintly and sadly. The duke had entered unperceived, 
and now stood by her side, his face flushed, his eye wildly bright, and his whole demeanor betraying 
far more of the reckless reveller than of the humble pilgrim. 

** Again in tears, Louise ; — ^why will you entertain these sorrowful forbodings ? Believe me, it ia 
the solitude of the life you lead that lends this sadness to your thoughts. Trust that a few short 
months will see me again in thine arms, dearest — I do not doubt it will be so. I must leave yoa 
now, or my guests will grow impatient at my delay. I have a surprise in store for them they wot 
not of. But you, young sir," he continued, holding out his arms to the infant, who crowed and 
leapt gladly into them, " you must away, away with me ! I will secure to thee some acquaintances 
before I go to pay my devoirs to the infidel who lords it at the holy tomb." 

«< Robert ! what mean you 1" — she was too late. They had disappeared ; but guided by the echo 
of bis heavy tread, she stole softly after them in the direction of the banquet-hall. The loud shout 
which hailed their entrance bursting along the corridors, quickened her steps. She gained the door 
and listened ; again a shout, louder than before, proclaimed that tender infant the acknowledged suc- 
cessor to the dukedom. Holding as mere trifles the sacred ties of marriage, and careless as their 
northern forefathers of the distinction between wedlock and concubinage, with acclaiiuitions th«y 
swore the oath of fealty to the ofi&pring of unwedded love. Louise listened, every limb trembling 
with joy, then sought her chmber, to indulge in a flood of tears, of mingled soROW and gladness. 
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" Cruel ! thou knowest well each lowest note of his cottage bird is dearer to Robert than the 
warmest smile or spoken praise of the noblest ladj whose satined foot e'er trod apalace-ball or whoae 
flowing curls were bound by the diamond-sprinkled fillet^ 

He paused for a moment to gaze fondly in her face, and when he again resumed, his voice waa 
softened into tenderness, and had lost a portion of that reckless intonation which peculiarly cha- 
racterized it 

*' Dost remember, fairest, the night when every window and portal of yonder tower streamed 
through the foliage that half-curtains it a joyous light far over the bosom of darkness, and every 
breeze that swept over the town was burdened with the sound of revelry — that night when every re- 
tainer, from the bearer of lance and shield to the meanest serf, quaffed loud and deep to the noble 
sister of Canute, the duke's English bride. It was upon this spot that one whose presence was 
missed in the banquet hall, who fled fiom the tumult of mirth which for once he could not enjoy, 
found you, Louise, pensive and alone. It was here, with that same sky bending above, scarce 
fiuier or more pure than thine own thoughts, and yon same bright orb to witness and to smile ap- 
proval, as it seemeth even now to do, he pledged to you the homage of a heart which had long been 
a temple filled but with the presence of thine image, and listened with rapture to the avowal ihat 
Robert, the duke's chief huntsman, was &r from indiflerent in the eyes of the fairest maiden in Fa- 
laise." 

Again he paused, and Louise murmured as half-unconscious of what she was saying — 

" The peasants in the vineyard and the cottage are loud in their praiaes of the beauty of the noble 
English Udy." 

Her companion drew himself quickly back, as if to hide the expression which he felt was quiver- 
ing in the muscles of his Up, and flashing from his eye ; a moonbeam stealing thiough the leaves, 
fell that instant upon his bold and handsome countenance as it was half-upturned, showing each 
well-formed feature at the same time that it revealed the traces of a scarce governable passion, and of 
a wildness of mood which had gained for their possessor the sobriquet of Le Diabk. The night- 
bieeze rustled the leaves, and that beam was again intercepted, but scarce less quickly had his 
features assumed their composure and his voice its winning tenderness. 

" Hush, I^ouise, you must not speak her praises to the duke. Start not — you have of late truly 
surmi&ed that the almost unknown hunter who has won thy youthful love — and thi|t he has won it 
each leaf around us and each star above is a silent witness — bears a title he would not exchange for 
any other less than king. That title he may not share with you — a cursed policy has already given 
it to another — but he here offers you all that he still can call his own, his heart and his protection : — 
be but his, and here, where first he whispered his vows, he swears by every thing that is pure and 
holy — ^by thyself and by the love he bears thee — by his honor and by the sword of his father — that 
thou and thine shall be honored and esteemed above all others withm his wide domain. I read in 
thine eye, gentle one, what thou art about to say : — thy father, I would not sadden thee, bat thy 
father is advanced in years. A short time, a very short time, and the valley sod may rest lightly on 
his breast ; then, oh ! why not before then, give thyself to one who can and will cherish and protect 
thee." 

But why follow the arguments of a tongue weU skilled in pleading to gentle woman's heart— the 
persuasions of a spirit that seldom bent itself to win a maiden's confidence in vain. The moon rode 
higher in the heavens — the leaves bent and trembled in the increasing breeze, as if the tiny fiset of a 
thousand iaiiies were twirling in rapid dance through the verdant mazes that shaded thoee loven, 
yet still did those noble lips breathe burning words into the artless maiden's ear ; his arm unchecked, 
had sought again her waist, and her glowing cheek was resting in affectionate confidence upon hia 
shoulder. 

A hasty step, however, heard far in the stillnes, broke their dream of rapture. A whispered 
sentence—^ by the brook's green side" — a parting kiss, and Louise watched her lover's form bound 
over the green and vanish in the shade, ere she turned to meet her fiither, who gently chid her for 
allowing the eooWnight air to chill the color from her cheek, then smiled to see how that color rushed 
again to her very temples at his playful chiding. 



It was moonlight again on Falaise. At the casement of one of the apartments of the castle sat 
a lady gazing in earnest and thoughtful silence at the spot where an opening in the underwood al- 
lowed a gttmpee of one of the prettiest vine-sheltered cottages of the town. Her brow rested lightly 
on her hand, and a tear-drop trembled on one of her long eye-lashes, for a thousand sadly tender re- 
collections were stealing through her bosom with the noiseless rapidity of the flowing wave. It waa 
Louise, the duke's favorite, as she was gently styled, and though years had floy^n by since she re- 
ceived his plighted love in the shade of that cottage-bower, yet time had swept with his wing nothing 
of the bloom from her cheek, nor had chilled with his touch any thing of the spring whose warm 
guah waa felt m each heait's throb.^She thought of her girlhood's days, when, the viOage-pride, she 
led her companions in the evening dance, then of those intoxicating hours of stolen love, and of the 
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Yean rolled rapidly on, pregnant with important events. A monument at Nice, told of a noble 
pilgrim — the fourth lineal descendant of Rollo— who died on his return from Palestine. The valley 
floweis bloomed aad faded on the sod beneath which lay the mouldering frame of one whose beauty 
was the theme of many a song, whose modest goodness was the burthen of many a fireside tale for 
leagues around the castle. But that inlant, the son of the bumble maid of Falaise, became William, 
duke of Normandy, and afterwards conqueror of England. 

Angntc, 1839. 



SONNETS 



BT THOMAS E. H07LAND, PHILAD. 



TO M. C. 



I LOVE thee! not because thy high clear brow 

Outvies the marble in its pearly whiteness. 

Nor for the beaming eye's soul speaking brightness, 

Neither because thy voice, so sweet and low. 

The wind harp's rarest tone doth emulate, 

'Nor yet because upon thy soft cheek glows 

A color stol'n from the lily and rose; 

For these are gifts, alas ! which envious Fate, 

With all their charms, hath destined to decay ; 

But those for which I chiefly prize thee— sense, 

Virtue, sincerity, intelligence — 

These, my beloved, shall not pass away ; 

For when firom Eaith their holy beauty flies, 

'Tis but to shine more brightly in the skies. 



FIRST LOVE 



TO TH E 8AX£. 

Oh give to roe the lowliest forest flower 

Which mine own hand, fresh from its virgin stem, 

Hath plucked, before tlie brightest fiuiest gem 

That ever graced the garden or the bower. 

If it hath bloomed upon another's breast ! 

So with the heart of woman ! — ^I could see 

No charm in e'en an angel's witchery 

If by another she had been caressed. 

Oh give to me some simple village maid, 

The pure endearments of whose artless love 

I first may waken, and alone may prove; 

Who ne'er hath been, or hath herself betrayed 

Give me with her, remote fiom cities rude. 

To live and die in sylvan solitude. 
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M O R E L L A 

A TALE. 

BTXDOAR A. FOE. 



[Extraciedy hy permission of the puhliskerSf Messrs, Lea and Blanehard, from forthcoming *'Taiea 
of the Grotesque and Arabesqite"] 



Avro xeefi* oiuTo /ui6' dtvrov, fjicvi i/J^c at/ii oy' 
Itself, alone by itvelt', eternally onCt and hiiigle. 

Plato, Sympof. 



With a feeling of deep yet most singular affection I regarded my friend Morella. Thrown by 
accident into her society many years ago, my soul, from our first meeting, bumod with fires it had 
never before known ; but the fires were not of Eros ; and bitter and tormenting to my spirit was the 
gradual conviction that I could in no manner define their unusual meaning, or regulate their vague 
intensity. Yet we met ; and Fate bound us together at the altar ; and I never spoke of passion, nor 
thought of love. She, however, shunned society, and, attaching hef self to me alone, rendered me 
happy. It is a happiness to wonder. It is a happiness to dream. 

Morella's erudition was profound. As I hope to live, her talents were of no common order — ^her 
powers of mind were gigantic I felt this, and, in many matters, became her pupil. I soon, how- 
ever, found that, perhaps on account of her Presburg education, she placed befote me a numbei of 
those mystical writings which are usually con^sidered the mere dross of the early German literature. 
These, for what reasons I could not imagine, were her favorite and constant study^-and that in pro- 
cess of time they became my own should be attributed to the simple but effectual influence of habit 
and example. 

In all thU, if I err not, my reason had little to do. My convictions, or I forget myself, were in no 
manner acted upon by the ideal, nor was any tincture of the mysticism which I read, to be discover- 
ed, unless I am greatly mistaken, either in my deeds or in my thoughts. Feeling deeply persuaded 
of this, I abandoned myself implicitly to the guidance of my wife, and entered with an unfiinching 
heart into the intricacies of her studies. And then — then, when, poring over forbidden pages, I felt 
a forbidden spirit enkindling within me— would Morella place her cold hand upon my own, and 
rake up from the ashes of a dead philosophy some low singular words whose strange meaning burn- 
ed themselves in upon my memory — and then, hour after hour, would I linger by her side and dwell 
upon the music of her voice — until, at length, its melody was tainted with terror — and fell like a 
shadow upon my soul — and I grew pale, and shuddered inwardly at those too unearthly tones. And 
thus Joy suddenly faded into Horror, and the most beautiful became the most hideous, as Hinnon 
became Ge-Henna. 

It is unnecessary to state the exact character of those disquisitions, which, gprowing out of the 
volumes I have mentioned, formed, for so long a timo, almost the sole conversation of Morella and 
myself. By the learned in what might be terme<i theological morality they will be readily conceived, 
and by the unlearned they would, at all events, be little understood. The wild Pantheism of Fichte ; 
the modified UAXtyytfta^i* of the Pythagoreans ; and, above all, the doctrines of Identity as urged by 
Schelling, were .generally the points of discussion piesenting the most of beauty to the imaginative 
Morella. That Identity which is termed personal Mr. Locke, I think, truly defines to consist in the 
sameness of a rational being. And since by person we undei stand an intelligent essence having 
reason, and since there is a consciousness which always accompanies thinking, it is this which makes 
us all to be that which we call ourselves — thereby distinguishing us firom other beings that think, 
and giving us our personal identity. But the Prir^cipium Individualianis — ^the notion of that Iden- 
tity which at death is or is not lost forever, was to me, at all times, a consideration of intense interest, 
not more from the mystical and exciting nature of its consequences, than from the maiked and 
agitated manner in which Morella mentioned them. 
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But, indeed, the time had now arrived when the mystery of my wife's mannei oppieased me as 
a spell. I could no longer bear the touch of her wan fingers, nor the low tone of her musical 
language, nor the lustre of her melancholy eyes. And she knew all this but did not upbraid — she 
seemed conscious of my weakness or my folly, and, smiling, called it Fate. She seemed, also, con- 
scious of a cause, to me imknown, for the gradual alienation of my regard ; but she gave me no 
hint or token of its nature. Yet was she woman, and pined away daily. In time, the crimson spot 
settled steadily upon the cheek, and the blue veins upon the pale forehead became prominent ; and, 
one instant, my nature melted into pity, but, in the next, I met the glance of her meaning eyes, and 
then my soul sickened and became giddy with the giddiness of one who gazes downward into some 
dreary and unfathomable abyss. 

Shall I then say that I longed with an earnest and consuming desire fox the moment of Morclla's 
decease. I did ; but the fragile spirit clung to its tenement of clay for many days — for many weeks 
and irksome months — until my tortured nerves obtained the mastery over my mind, and I grew 
furious through delay, and, with the heart of a fiend, cursed the days, and the hours, and the bitter 
moments, which seemed to lengthen and lengthen as her gentle life declined — like shadows in the 
dying of the day. 

But one autumnal evening, when the winds lay still in heaven, Morella called me to her side. 
There was a dim mist over all the earth, and a warm glow upon the waters, and, amid the rich 
October leaves of the forest, a rainbow from the firmament had surely fallen. As I came she was 
murmuring in a low undertone, which trembled with fervor, the words of a Catholic hymn. 

Sancta Maria ! turn thine eyes 
Upon a sinner's sacrifice 
Of fervent prayer and humble love 
From thy holy throne above. 

At mom, at noon, at twilight dim, 
Maria ! thou hast heard my hymn ; 
In joy and wo, in good and ill. 
Mother of God ! be with me still. 

When my hours flew gently by. 
And no storms were in the sky, 
My soul, lest it should truant be. 
Thy love did guide to thine and thee. 

Now, when clouds of Fate o'ercast 
All my Present and my Past, 
Let my Future radiant shine 
With sweet hopes of thee and thine. 

" It is a day of days" — said Morella — " a day of all days either lo live or die. It if a fair day for 
the sons of Earth and Life — ah ! more fair for the daughteis of Heaven and Death." 

I turned towards her, and she coniinued — 

«* I am dying — yet shall I live. Therefoie for me, Morella, thy wife, hath the chamel house no 
terrors — mark me ! — not even the teirors of the worm. The days have never been when thou 
could'st love me ; but her whom in life thou didst abhor, in deatli ihou shalt adoie." 

"Morella!" 

** I repeat that I am dying. But within me is a pledge of that affection — ah, how little ! — which 
you felt for me, Morella. And when my spirit departs shall the child live — thy child and mine, 
Morella's. But thy days shall be days of sorrow — ^that sorrow which is the most lasting of im- 
pressions, as the cypress is the most enduring of trees. For the hours of thy happiness are over ; 
and Joy is not gathered twice in a life, as the roses of PcBstum twice in a year. Thou shalt no 
longer, then, play the Teian with Time, but, being ignorant of the myrtle and the vine, thou shalt 
hear about with thee thy shroud on earth, as do the Moslemin at Mecca." 

" Morella !" — I cried — '' Morella ! how knowest thou this 1" — but she turned away her face upon 
the pillow, and, a slight tremor coming over her limbs, she thus died, and I heard her voice no more. 

Yet, as she had foretold, her child — to which in dying she had given birth, and which breathed 
not until the mother breathed no more — her child, a daughter, lived. And she grew strangely in 
stature and intellect, and was the perfect resemblance of her who had departed, and I loved her with 
a love more fervent and more intense than I had believed it possible to feel for any denizen of earth. 

But, ere long, the Keaven of this pure affection became disturbed, and Gloom and Horror and 
Grief swept over it in clouds. I said the child grew strangely in stature and intelligence. Strange 
indeed was her rapid increase in bodily size — but terrible, oh! terrible were the tumultuous thoughts 
which crowded upon me while watching the development of her mental being. Could it be other- 
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wise when I daily diocovered in ttic conceptions of the child the adult powers aod iacalties of the 
woman 1 — when the lessons of experience fell from the lips of infancy ? and when the wisdom or 
the passions of maturity I found hourly gleaning from its full and speculative eye 1 When, I say, 
all this became evident to my appalled senses — when I could no longer hide it from my soul, nor 
throw it off from those perceptions which trembled to receive it — is it to be wondered at that su^- 
dons of a nature fearful and exciting crept in upon my spirit, or that my thoughts fell back aghast 
upon the wild tales and thrilling theories of the entombed Morella ? I snatched from the 8crutin|r 
of the woild a being whom Destiny compelleil me to adore, and, in the vigorous seclusion of my old 
ancestral home, watched with an agonizing anxiety over all which concerned the beloved. 

And, as years rolled away, and I gazed, day after day, upon her holy and mild and eloquent fiice, 
and pored over her maturing form, day after day did I discover new points of resemblance in the 
child, to her mother the melancholy and the dead. And, hourly, grew darker these shadows of simi- 
litude, and more full, and more definite, and more perplexing, and moie hideously tenible in their 
aspect. For that her smile was like her mother's I could bear ; but then I shuddered at its too per- 
fect identity — that her eyes were like Morella's I could endure ; but then they too often looked down 
into the depths of my soul with Morella's own intense and bewildering meaning. And in the con- 
tour of the high forehead, and in the ringlets of the silken hair, and in the wan fingers which buried 
themselves therein, and in the sad musical tones of her speech, and above all— oh, above all — in tlie 
phrases and expressions of the dead on the lips of the loved and the living, I found food for conau- 
ming thought and horror — for a worm that would not die. 

Thus passed away two lustrums of her life, but my daughter remained nameless upon the earth. 
** My child" and " my love" were the designations usually prompted by a father's afiection, and the 
rigid seclusion of her days precluded all other intercourse. Moiella's name died with her at her 
death. Of the mother I had never spoken to the daughter — it was impossible to speak. Indeed, 
during the brief period of her existence the latter had received no impressions from the outward 
world but such as might have been afiforded by the narrow limits of her privacy. But at length the 
ceremony of baptism presented to* my mind, in its unnerved and agitated condition, a present de- 
liverance from the tenors of my destiny. And at the baptismal font I hesitated for a name. And 
many titles of the wise and beautiful, of old and modem times, of my own and foreign lands, came 
thronging to my lips — and many, many fair titles of the gentle, and the happy, and the good. What 
prompted me then to disturb the memory of the buried dead ! What demon urged me to breathe that 
sound, which, in its very recollection, was wont to make ebb the purple blood in torrents firom the 
temples to the heart 1 What fiend spoke from the recesses of my soul, when, amid those dim aisles, 
and in the silence of the night, I shrieked within the ears of the holy man the syllables — Morella 1 
What more than fiend convulsed the features of my child, and overspread them with the hues of 
death, as, starting at that sound, she turned her glassy eyes from the Earth to Heaven, and, falling 
prostrate on the black slabs of our ancestral vault, responded — *' I am here !" 

Distinct, coldly, calmly distinct — like a knell of death — horrible, horrible death — sank the eternal 
sounds within my soul. Years — years may roll away, but the memory of that epoch — never ! Now 
was I indeed ignorant of the flowers and the vine — but the hemlock and the cypress overshadowed 
me night and day. And I kept no reckoning of time or place, and the stars of my Fate faded from 
Heaven, and, therefore, the Eaith grew dark, and its figures passed by me like flitting shadows, and 
among them all I beheld only — Morella. The winds of the firmament breathed but one sound within 
my ears, and the ripples upon the sea murmured evermore — MorelU. But she died ; and with my 
own hands I bore her to the tomb ; and I laughed with a long and bitter laugh as I found no traces 
of the first, in the chamel where I laid the second — Morella. 



CONSOLATION 



(T XLIZABZTB B. BARRSTT. 



All are not taken ! there are left behind | Where "dustto dust" the love from fife disjoined — 

Living Beloveds, tender looks to bring, I And if with parched fips, as in a dearth 



And make the daylight still a blesseil thing, 
And tender voices, to make soft the wind. 
But if it were not so— if I could find 
No love in all the world to answer me, 
Nor any pathway but rang hollowly, 



Of water-springs the very deserts claim, 
I uttered to those sepulclM'es unmoving 
The bitter cry, « Where are ye, O my loving!" 
I know a Voice would sound " Daughter, I am! 
Can I suffice for Hsatxn, and not for earth f^ 
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THOUGHTS ON THE LITERARY PROSPECTS OF AMERICA. 



AN ESSAY. 



BT J. BF.i.T7CHAMP JONES, PHILAD. 



The problem that all men are bom with equal righU, has been settled bj America in the face of 
the world — but that the Americans are endowed wiih all the intellectual attiibates of the most 
fikvored of nature^ time must discover, and conjectures for the future can only be based on the present 
condition of the people and the history of the past 

If distinct races are differently gifted, and various climates peculiarly characterized in a mental 
point of view, the Americans may claim all the advantages resulting from eitlier, inasmuch as they 
derive their origin from the most cultivated nations, and the extent of thebr territory embraces every 
variety of climate. 

But it cannot be denied that the European countries possess many advantages over our republic 
in the puisuit of letters. They have their ancient institutions of learning, wherein the wisdom of 
ages is collected ; their profisssed authors, whose lives are devoted to literature ; and their gentleMeo 
of leiflue, whose fortunes are acquired by inheiitance, who naturally engage in the puisiiit of 
Uteratuie and the elegant arts. These oonibine to maintain their enlightened position, and to fadli* 
tate their f utuie advances. They have a " long start" of the Americans in the great race for nation- 
al glory, end could mensuration as correctly set forth the destiny of states from premises palpable to 
all, as may be told the future revolutions of planets, calculated firom the same in&lUble data which 
has invariably proved con eet — then the priae would inevitably be to the strong and experienced, and 
the new fledged aspirants of our young confederacy would doubtless be '< distanced." 

There aie also other causes which might seem to indicate our present incompetency to contend 
with Europeans for the glories of literature. We are not only destitute of an ancient and romantic 
history, but also indisposed to cherish legends of the past The great mass of Americans have their 
thoogbts only on the future, and their struggles are for money rather than for fame. Originally 
destitute and discontented, and driven by persecution to a new world, they have hitherto been em- 
]doyed in the acquisition of those bodily comforts which the abode in a wilderness rendered so 
essential, and in framing a liberal mode of govern ount to obviate aiJ the evils endured in the countiy 
from which they fled. There still remain for the thrifty innumerable channels for the attainment of 
wealth in our vast uncultivated regions of productive land. Our commerce is also for from its acme, 
and thousands are reaping the profits of mercantile enterprise. 

Thus, then, are we situated : With no daesic institutions of former generations, no aristocratie 
daises possessing wealth and leisure, and but fow who would barter their opportunities of accumit- 
lating riches for the precarious and often miserable occupation of an author. Bat the most power> 
fttl and withering cause which has operated against the chances of our country in the competition 
for literary honors, has been the ptratieal course punned by our puhlisheiB, in reprinting the pio- 
ductiane of foreign pens, because they could be procured without expense. This has not only been 
the means of disbearlening many a native writer, but it has also promulgated European foncieeand 
European sentiments, until many citizens of the republie have imbibed a partiality for foraign 
cnsteme, and readily adopt the fodiions of gorgeous courts. The periodical press was long inddAad 
to the same seuicee for its natter, and whilst American centributots were neglected and discouraged, 
the fome of some Britiah scribbler was either acquired or consummated on this side of the Atlantie. 
Yet, notwithstanding all that nay be said in favoi of other countries, and to the disadvantage of 
America in the pursuit oi liteiaiy renown, there is still a hi^ entertained by the Amerirane a 
Mai or fonded star observed preeidiDg over their destiny, in which (hey have impltdt foith, and tfae^ 
continue to cheriah the expectation, nay, deUrmmoHan, to rival in greatness all that is recorded of 
the moat glorieue natiooa. And the mlneufoue triumphs they have accompUahed seem to wamnt 
their most extravagant expectations. Weak in numbers, oppressed and reviled, America duewbaek 
tho scotna, and ledraaaad the injuries heaped upon bsr by the meet powerful and haughty empire of 
the eaith. She oppeaed her iofoiu alienglh to die giant am of a migfaty kingdom which bed rmA 
ed its foes for centuries, and trustmg to the justice of that Being, who endowed all mankind with 
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equal rights and immortal aspirations, she triumphed even in her inauspicious condition, and estab- 
lished a noble and happy form of government, despite the obstacles interposed by old and grasping 
monarchies, the absence of celebrated law-givers, and her apparent destitution of national resources. 
The penetration of statesmen and the experience of sages had asserted the impossibility of success ; 
and yet the grand object of a diminutive, but determined band of men, was accomplished. 

This eia in the revolutions of the eaith, serves to prove that the magnitude and power of the 
human mind, cannot be measured by mathematical calculation. The sea of intellect has not yet 
been fathomed — for each generation continues to usher into existence hitherto undiscovered regions. 
Neither are the mariners of the illimitable mental ocean confined to the highborn. The woildly 
poor and the worldly degraded, possessing the divine gift of mind, not unfiequently mount higher 
in the flowery fields of imagination, and penetrate farttier in the intricacies of science, than those 
who have been reared amongst the ponderous tomes of time honoted colleges. 

When the mysterious and immortal ray of genius is implanted in the breast by the hand of the 
high priest of Nature, all other requisitions — the titles of inheritance, the academic lessens of learn- 
ed masters, and even the •smiles of cheering friends, are but secondary consideiations to the predes- 
tined fortune of the recipient Wheie was the Une of kings from which Napoleon descended ? 
Would it not have provoked a smile, bad the plodding youth when but a humble subordinate, 
whispered his secret hopes and aspirations ? And yet Uie spark which then but feebly flickered 
m his ambitious heart, ere long blazed forth the brightest sun in the military world. No circum- 
stances can defeat the destiny of mind : chains cannot fetter it, nor can any power short of prescienoe 
prescribe its limits. The inspired bard of our father-land had no teaicher on his loved banks of 
Avon but Nature, and yet his works have become the precepts of all learned doctors. Who can 
see the career of gifted minds ? Who can say to our young republic, ** thus far shalt thou go, and 
Bo ftuther." 

The history of America is before her. The account of her birth, and the vigor of her growth in 
the nursery, are yet only inscribed on the tablets of her history. What may be written in future, 
who can tell 1 That she is peculiarly favored of heaven, her herculean act of strangling the serpent 
of tyranny at her birth is conclusive evidence. What greater work of the intellect can be conceived, 
than the establishment of a novel and perfect system of government, embracing an immense conti- 
nent and administering to the wants of many millions of people 1 And if America has excelled in 
arms, triumphed in legislation, and linked her commerce with every fruitful land, is it to be supposed 
that she will long remain indiflerent to the glories of literature '< She boasts her philosophers, her 
orators, and artists, whose names have reached beyond the confines of their country — and truly, but 
'-^me half dozen authors — and thus there is a woful discrepancy in her literary reputation. 

The Americans have hitherto been accustomed to look to England for literary aliment, and how- 
ever pernicious the viands might prove which were set before them by the industrious caterers for 
public taste, yet they became fashionable, and their use almost universal. The American publisher 
could obtain every new work free of expense, and the prejudice once existing against the mother 
eountry gradually subsiding as our blessing increased, his shelves were relieved of their volumes by 
gieedy purchasers, and thus his profits were made enormous, because no expenditure was required 
to keep his press in motion. Native authors could get neither smiles nor money for their labors. 
Foreign writers were lauded by mercenary critics, and road by the community, whilst American as- 
pirants languished in neglect, until habit had nearly riveted the mental yoke of British bondage im- 
perceptibly en the same people, who once rose in their power and defied the embattled hosts of the 
most warlike nation of the earth. Legislators feared to make enactments protecting our writers, 
under the impression, that the facilities of disseminating knowledge among the people, would be 
^ too suddenly curtailed," by arresting the piratical traffic in the productions of mind. So long had 
we luxuriated on the rich cargoes of free traders without the expense of freight or duty, and so 
long been accustomed to look in vain for a rivalry in similar wares amongst ourselves, that a senator 
from Pennsylvania openly avowed his fears, that should the authors of other countries be privileged 
to enjoy the exclusive advantages of their own property on this side of the ocean, and the rising 
generation be compelled to look to their own scholars for erudition, a dearth of intellect might ensue, 
which would be ruinous to our future welfare. In this manner did tories and old women argue, 
when it was proposed to destroy the tea in Boston. A slight sacrifice, and a resolute struggle, and 
the shackles of mind will be removed, as were the chains of oppression when we determined to be 
free! Although the law for the protection of American authors was doubtful in its origin, sluggish 
in its progress, and is still pending, yet its passage must now be inevitable, for the people have taken 
it under consideration, and their decision ma^ be indicated by the reeent change of the estimation 
in which Americans writers were held. The fiat of the nation will be for die encouragement of 
native authors, and before this generation shall have passed away, the complexion of our literature 
will be changed ; genius will soar beyond the taunts of bloated sycophants, and not only receive its 
ample reward in worldly emoluments, but authorship will be considered, as it justly merits to be, 
the most exalted pursuit of man. 

The change is now in operation. American authors, and American books, even now, are no 
kmger the objects of ridicule abroad. Their merit is at length acknowledged in those countries most 
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famed for talent, and American works are beginning to be re-pxinted and extensively circulated 
amongst those who have hitherto affected to jeer our impotence. 

At home, we perceive a numerous and intelligent class of readers evincing a determination to 
foster native talent. Having in vain anticipated the passage of a law of protection, with a com- 
mendable public virtue which should be honored through all time, thej have resolved to test the 
efficacy of the American mind, and consequently, the interminbble tales of German ghosts, and the 
nauseous productions of English epicures, have been almost simultaneously banished from our pe- 
riodical press, and the rage for original contributions substituted in their place. The periodicals 
which persisted in furnishing their readers exclusively with stale re- publications, are now, (with one 
or two exceptions, and these aie supported by resident foreigners,) amongst the forgotten things of 
the past, and those most successful are entirely composed of original mattei. This is a change in 
our literary prospects of no ordinary import: it forms an era in the literature of America. From 
the great number of elegant magazines springing into existence, it is proven that we are a reading 
community ; and from the decided favor now bestowed on native talent, it is seen that the sovereign 
people have espoused the cause of their own authors, despite the dilatory proceedings of their servants 
in congress. The voice of the nation will be for national writers, and the spread of republican 
principles *, and those representatives who may persist in thwarting their desires will reap a nation's 
censure. 

The present is the most auspicious period for America to commence her literary career. Whilst 
the wounds of self-infliction, caused by the neglect to form a just copy-right law, are yet rankling 
and ere time shall make our habit of submission to Europeans in the grand efforts of mind a por- 
tion of our nature, the corner-stone of a noble structiu^ might be laid, which the genius of the peo- 
ple should rear in future far higher than any has yet been done by the most cultivated nations. Con- 
scious power will strain every fibre to prevent defeat by the artifices of the feeble. American 
writers, though laboring under continued poverty and neglect, have continued to struggle on. They 
have finally succeeded in winning the meed of admiration even from their rivals. And now, when 
the tide of popular prejudice, and the laxity of the laws which opposed them are being remt/ved, and 
the mind indignant with the wrongs it has endured, and its energies roused to triumph over every 
obetade, is the most fitting time for our authors to assert their claims for celebrity. They will have 
retribution for the injuries they have sustained ; for the removal of the clouds which so long obscured 
them, will serve to display their light with ten-fold brilliance. 

The time is approaching when the labor of the mind will as readily command its reward as the 
labor of the hands. Pens that have long lemaincd idle, will be in requisition, and genius will cast 
its lags to be arrayed in robes. In the most prosperous states of antiquity, true greatness consisted 
in exalted wisdom and unblemished virtue. One giant intellect exercised more influence than a 
thousand stalwart men of ordinary faculties. Such will be the case in our country, and already has 
one president set an example for future rulers. Whatever may be the trusts reposed in the hands of 
literary men, by the president or the people, its safe keeping, and the faithful discharge of the duties 
appertaining, may be confidently relied upon. History mentions but few (if any) instances, wherein 
the meritoiious aspirants for literary fame have proved wanting in manly integrity. The fruits of 
dishonesty can only be enjoyed by the recipient during his sojourn on earth. The true child of 
genius anticipates an eternity of enjoyment, and would not barter his interest in a future age for an 
empire gained by injustice, and maintained in blood, wherein his name would be buried in bis grave, 
or only remembered to be execiated. The man of gifted mind finds no interest in the fleeting sweets 
of the earth, but soars heavenward in glorious thought, cleaves the ethereal air beyond the eagle's 
flight, scans with feelings of uimiingled delight, the stupendous works of nature in the eternal cloud 
capped hills, the roar of the unfathomed ocean, or the revolutions of innumerable worlds, and bows 
in unfeigned adoration to the great AUTRon of all. 

Neither the glittering ingots of gold so much worshipped by the grasping, nor the flitting reward 
of intrigue and deception so much idolized by the politician, have any charms for the man of genius ; 
for he possesses a world within himself of which no misfortune can bereave him, and which' perish- 
es not with the body. When hb eye rests furtively on surrounding objects, and men pass by un- 
noticed, and sounds vibrate through the air unheard, the pallid brow is not the record of remorse, 
noi the fixed abstraction the trance of stupor. The mind is busy with meditations unknown to the 
multitude, and the soul is exulting in the consciousness of immortality. He feels the link that binds 
him to another state of existence, where the prizes which men toil for on earth are unknown and 
valueless, save a good name, and be scorns the gauds that would tempt the short-sighted to leap be- 
yond the bounds of honor. There is every reason for America to exalt her men of genius. They 
can neither stoop to peculation with a thirst for gain, nor be swayed by intimidation from the path 
of rectitude. Such alone are the pillais which must soppoit our institutions through future ages. 

America has not yet had a fair fieM, in the competition foi literary laurels : but the consequence 
will be instead of defeat and despondency, a redoubled vigilance and an unswerving determination 
to excel. Had we contended on equal grounds, we should have submitted openly, had defeat been 
poesible to Americans. But this has not been the ease. What success couU even an Irving, a 
Cooper or a Paulding expect, (to say nothing of those posseasiog eztiaordinaiy merit, hot who from 
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the suicidal course pursued in regard to a national literature, are without « a habitation and a name,") 
when the woiks of a Goldsmith, a Scott and a Balwer, were oflered to the reader at the hookseUera' 
counter, for one third of the amount demanded for American books ? 

Yet foreign critics, not content with the vantage ground they possessed, (when driven finom the 
assumption that " no one reads an American book,'') have directed their thunders against thoee 
amongst us who, from factitious circumstances, have obtained an ephemeral notoriety. After having 
in vain attempted to transfix the eagle with their malignant shafis, they would fain vent their enmity 
on the innocent butterfly. That an abundance of game may he found amongst us for their employ- 
ment, there cannot exist a doubt: but that their eflbrts to destroy the gilded vermin, will be attended 
with injury to the country, is not in the most remote degree to be apprehended. Genius soars the 
higher, when the object of pointed scrutiny. But it cannot be denied that amongst us, as in all 
nations, the weak and the vain are to be found. A rich man may acquire more popularity from the 
perpetration of a few jingling stanzas, than a despised son of the garret shall obtain from volumes, 
containing the gems of divine thought. But the praise of the one ceases at the grave, whilst the 
name ai the other lives after him. 

It is a reliance on an unerring future, which inspires the child of genius to toil in obscurity. He 
relinquishes the prospects of immediate gain, in a total abandonment of every enjoyment, for some 
all-absorbing desire of the soul. Every power of the mind and body is exerted fot the accompiiah- 
n«nt of his grand object Nor is his life, however degraded in the estimation of those more fortunate 
in the possession of wordly goods, bereft of every pleasure. The blurred walla of his wretched hovd 
sink before his sparkling eye, and his fruitive imagination calls into existence porphyry palaces of 
splendor, and his teeming fancy peoples them with appreciating beings who bow in reverence to his 
power. Ideal virgins crown him with rich chaplcts, and a million voices salute him as the great 
master spirit. Thus it is why the author retires to commune with himself. Unfit to strive with tfaa 
thrifty for gokl, and finding no companionship in those who indulge not in inspired revery, he locks 
himself within his gloomy closet, and although hooted by the idle populace, yet is he enabled to 
unroll the scroll of the future, and enjoy in anticipation, the fiime of his mighty works. Should 
his hopes never be realized, his pleasure is none the less : but there roust be some secret assoranoa 
of reward, which induces a mortal to devote his life to the cause of letters, to neglect the smiles of 
fortune and endure the evils of poverty. 

The oft repeated remark that « poets are always poor," has become a proverb ; and the profieasioD 
of authorship, if connected with poverty, in the estimation of the money making community, is a 
disgraceful calling. The works of mind branded with disgrace ! But it may be accounted for in 
tlie continued neglect of genius on the part of those who should patronize it, and its own unobtro- 
srve character and unconquerable pride which revolts at the thought of solicitation. Authors are 
poor, and poverty a nepioech. It remains for America to amend the evil. But a small portion of 
the money expended by the public for corrupt political purposes, would rescue every scribbler in the 
universe from starvation. Meritorious writers should be fostered : they cannot be exalted too high ; 
nor will they repay the fovors of their country with ingratitude. 

The nature of a people is in some degree assimilated with the character of die country and clime 
they inhabit. America, with her territory fifteen hundned miles square, and her latitude varying 
from the soft gales of Arcadia, to the mde blasta of Russia, may boast a broader ^eld for inteliectaal 
enterprise than any nation of the earth. Accustomed to viewing immense cities in every direction; 
beholding vast lakes and un&thomed bays ; rivers, whose length surpasses any in the world; and in- 
terminable plains, wheee dioiensisos the compass and the chain have not yet moAed — die mind is 
naturally move expansive, than when confined within the limits of a narrow state er idand, when 
the eye takes in at one glance nearly the whole penfold of a monarch's closlering subjects. 

Each citizen of America is one of the supreme lords of the land. He journeys for days and wetkB, 
and whithecBoever he places his foot, he may exclaim, " This is my country." No tyrant dam ooBp 
fiEont him, and he proudly foels the blessings of liberty. Every one then, enjoys sn interest in file 
confederacy. Whilst the aristocrats who have their titles and wealth at stake in Europe, eoostitate 
the only class willing to exert themselves for the perpetuity of established institutions, and llie ee- 
c s s ri on of governmental power, in America, every individual exults in the glory of hisceoatry, and 
would freely die to maintain its honor. The whole nation is desirous of national renown, and etery 
man is willing to contribute to ito acqnisltion. Thns, whilst but a select few may hope to win mi- 
litary or literary lauiels in regal governments, our republic opens tile lists for every man. Nor is 
it without a poasibiUty of sooeess that the humblest and most obscure join in the oompetitioa for 
literary fame, as well ss for martiai glory. An inscrutable Providence makes no distinction in tfie 
gifts of mind : nor is the wealth of intsUect inherited Uke kingdoms. If the laborer's son is desert 
ing, he is born to the privilege of being a president We have no distinctions but those of the hsarf 
and mind. The man, and net his occupation, is the standard of respectability. The prospects of 
aH aie equal, and the effints of each enhance the prospeeto of the nation. 

There ie not a lyceum in thb foir city, but performs a service to the oountiy. The pooitst me- 
chanic may shed lustie on his native land. Re may command armies, preside o^per ceondk, er 
ooofer benefits on fiitnre genentions by the blessings of wisdam. It mattars not what may be hie 
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trade, nor wliat the condition of his purse: if heaven has touched his heart with one glimmer of 
genius, he may surmount every ohstacle. The want of academic tutors, and the absence of the ten 
thousand gilded volumes unread in the rich man's library, need not deter him. Nature ** is mighty 
and can pievail." Even in the land where rank and wealth combined to crash the hopes of hone^ 
poverty, the genius of a Burns inscribed his name in living letters, which will be read until the lan- 
guage expires. But in this land the meritorious need not look to the beneficence of the great for re- 
ward ; they have the bestowal of honors and emoluments in their own hands, and the highest in 
office is dependent on their favor. The poor form a majority in all countries, and where the multi- 
tude is ignorant and debased, the supremacy of the laws can only be maintained by the sword. Thus 
citizens sink to slates. But when the humbler classes are impressed with the value of knowledge, 
and often meet to make interchange of thought, to sally together up the delightful heights of 
science, or gather perenne roses in the inexhaustible fields of poetry ; men rise almost to gods, and 
neither traitors nor tyrants will ever attempt to enslave them. 

The ancients would never have degenerated, had such men as Socrates and Cicero been cherish- 
ed. But in that evil hour, when the best friends of the state were doomed to death, the curse of igno- 
rance, and its attendant despotism, seized upon the people. The poison which passed the lips of 
Socrates penetrated the vitals of Greece, and the axe that fell upon the neck of Cicero, severed the 
head of Rome. 

The superiority of mind over every other possession of man, is sufficiently proven by the endu- 
rance of its works, after every other vestige of his being is swnllowed up in the yawning gulph of 
oblivion. The crumblmg columns of the Pantheon speak the skill, but not the names of the artisans 
who wrought them. Mighty heroes have risen, and after brandishing their gory swords a few brief 
years, have returned to dust, to be no mora rvmembersd forever, whilst Cicero's fearless accusatioa 
of Catiline in the senate, and even the gentle Pliny's account of the eruption of Mount Yesaviusy 
are still the subjects of universal adouratisn. 



THE LETTER OVER SEA 



BX CATRASIirX ■. WATXKXAir. 



We'tx seen the blooming buds and flowers 
Of six bright spring-times greet the day, 
And deem'd that each with scented hours, 
Would speed thee on thy homeward way. 
Thej past — and when the smiling sky 
Took the deep tint of summer's blue. 
We fondly thought thou would'st be mgli, 
To watch the roses as they grew ; 
Thoa earnest not — ^bnt smft to me, 
There sped a letter over sea. 

The flowers drooped upon the bough, 
Their sunny hues were bright, and brief, 
AxmI eadness gathered on my biow, 
As fell the Autumn's yellow leaf; 
Thej thickly peopled all the groimd, 
Ajid winter spread hei mantle drear, 
And moaning winds were heard aioimd, 
Tet the loved wanderar was not hess ; 
And all that came to tell of thee, 
Was that dear Istlsr, over sea. 
Tai.. T^— va. T. X 



Time stole the brigbtiiess from the eys-,. 
And chiird the boson's sunniest glow. 
And taught his icy toach to lie 
Upon the heart-stream's gentfe flow. 
Had shaded all the happy days. 
That we together fondly knew. 
And dimm'd the brightness of those nf 
That made our skies for emt Une ; 
But stiU it brought unchangingly. 
That one loved letter over ssa. 



Now what a cloud hadi dfanm'd 
And what daik shadows cenpass aU! 
What stormy tsmpesli did snss^ 
To durood our hopes with sach a pall 
TbooVt found (he Ledieaa diai«fal, ud 
Batfa'd in its straaa chy heart «mI bfnw, 
And thay who love thee kns^ shan 
Bschsad l em s mlw B e of thee asw. 
Thoa halt 
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Tour gloriooi standard laaneh ag^in. 
To meet another foe l^-Camp, 



THE THREE BATTLES. 

Sbcokd. — RuHKiKfi Down the Tbases ; ob the Captubs of- the Jay a. 

** Gun and gun together meet. 
Fire and sword each other greet.*' 

The victorious frigate now departed from Boston under a new commander— commodore William 
Bainbridge— and aAer missing the Essex, captain Porter, and leaving tthe Hornet, captain Lawrence, 
blockading a British sloop of war at St. Salvador, she ran down the coast of Brazil, and when within 
ten leagues of the land, made two stiange sail in shore and to windward. Captain Hull, covered 
with the palm of glory, had generously left the lucky frigate to Bainbridge, and it will be seen in 
the sequel that he could not have left her in better hands. 

The writer of this sketch was once the intimate friend, and a confidential officer of that illustrious 
man ; and though time and disease had at that period borne heavily upon his manly form, and tipped 
with silver his raven locks, Bainbridge was still a noble specimen of the stem old fire-eaters of the 
Tripolitan war, and possessed a vivid recollection of the scenes which transpired 

<< When the Java lowered her lion fiag, 
And victory crowned the free." 

He was a man of sterling integrity, of haughty mien, and of generous impulses. He possessed 
great courage, a lofty enthusiasm, a quick temper, and a sharp tongue. No man ever saw him twice 
who forgot him ; and no man ever knew him to be his enemy twice who did not wish him to forget 
him. With an eagle oye^ he read men like books, and,' like a skilful critic, he laid those carefully 
4ipon the shelf who were not suited to the purpose for which they were sent foith. 

As we said before, the Constitution made two sail to windward, one of whom continued to stand 
in, while the other, which was much the largest, altered her course in the direction of the American 
frigate, which had tacked close to her. The day was beautiful, the sea smooth as an inland lake, 
and the wind a catspaw from E. N. E. At 11, A. M. commodore Bainbridge, who s«ie in the miz- 
zen top, glass in hand, being satisfied that the strange sail was an enemy's frigate, tacked again to 
the southward and eastward, to draw her off the land, which was near at hand. The frigate now 
set her royals, and boarded maintack to effect this object At 12, M., the Constitution showed the 
stars and stripes, and shortly after, 8t George's cross floated at the peak-halliards of the stranger. — 
Signals were npw made by both ships, but there aie none so blind as those who can't, or won't read. 
At tweaty minutes past 1, commodore Bainbridge, being satisfied with the offing he had made, hand- 
ed his royals, triced up his mainsail, and tacked towards the enemy. Soon after, both ships had their 
heads to the southward and eastward, the English being a mile to windward, on the Constitution's 
quarter. The enemy had now hauled down his ensign, though he kept a jack flying ; and commo- 
dore Bainbridge, like himself alone, ordered a shot fired ahead of him, to induce him to show hia 
colors anew. Tnis order settled the quavering, and at 2, P. M., a furious cannonade took place, 
^hich can only be described by those who listened to it. 

As t^ enemy could make the moat of a light wind, he soon forged ahead of Old Ironsides, but 
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was foiled bj the latter ship's waiing, which brought the two belligerentfl head and head to the west- 
ward. In manGBUvering, the enemy steered iree, and Old Ironsides luffed — the vessels got within 
pistol shot, when the Srst repeated the same attempt—the ships wsTing together — bringing their 
heads easterly, as at first 

The English frigate now tacked, to preserve the weather-gage, but missing stays, she was obliged 
to waie — a manceuvre that the Constitution had executed before hei, to prevent being raked, for her 
wheel had been shot away, and it was difficult to watch the vessel with the helm as closely as was 
desirable. Notwithstanding this disadvantage, the Constitution was the first in coming to the wind 
on the other tack; and an efficient raking fire told his Britannic majesty's frigate when she came 
about. Both vessels now ran off free with the wind on the quarter, the English ship still to wind- 
ward, when the latter, having received much damage, made an attempt to close. 

At fifky-five minutes past two, the enemy ran down upon the Constitution's quarter ; but running 
her jib-boom afoul of the Constitution's mizzen-rigging, she suffered severely, without being able to 
€S^i her purpose. Her bowsprit cap was soon shot away, and in a few minutes, her foremast, with 
a thundering crash, came by the board. 

The Constitution now shot ahead, to avoid being raked, and in separating, the stump of the ene- 
my's bowsprit swept the American frigate's taffrail. 

The two ships now brought the wind abeam, again with their heads to the eastward. The Con- 
stitution fore-reaching, in consequence of her surplus sail, woro, passed her antagonist, lofifed up un- 
der his quarter, pitched into him a ton or two of cold iron, and wore again. The Englishman, not 
being fond of those pills which were through not only by daylight, but which made the daylight pass 
through him, kept away. The Constitution, however, soon had him again ; and for a short time, 
the venels lay broadside and broadside — ^yard-arm and yard-aim — while the surrounding atmosphere 
was filled with rolling clouds of sulphurous smoke, and the gentle billows of the ocean blushed in 
Mood. 

In a few moments, away went the mizzenmast, with the banner of the haughty Briton, leaving 
nothing but the yardless mainmast standing — ^black with smoke, and smeared with gore. 

As the enemy's fire had ceased, the Constitution hauled her tacks aboard, and lu^ athwart her 
antagonist's bow ; passing out of the combat to windward, at five minutes past four, with her top- 
mils, courses, spanker, and jib set In executing this mancBuvre, commodore Bainbridge was under 
the impression that the enemy had struck — the ensign which had floated from his main rigging be- 
ing down, his ship a wreck, and his fire silenced. 

The Constitution having repaired demages, and secured her masts, perceiving an ensign still float- 
ing on board the enemy, wore round, and stood directly across the enemy's fore-foot The English 
vessel anticipated (he frigate's broadside by striking. At this moment, the enemy's mainmast went 
by the board, and the dark hull lay shattered and bleeding upon the waters. 

A boat now was sent on board the enemy, under the charge of Mr. Parker, tlie first Ueutenant 
The prize proved to be the British frigate Java, of thirty-eight guns, captain Lambert, commander, 
bound to the East Indies. She had on board lieutenant general Hislop and stafi^ several supernu- 
merary sea officers, and a considerable number of men, intended for other shipa 

After removing the prisoners, and lying by the Java two dajs, commodore Bainbridge ordered her 
to be set on fire, and from the flaming wreck took his departure for St Salvador. 

In this action, the Constitution had but nine killed, and twenty-five wounded — among the latter, 
were commodore Bainbridge and lieutenant Alwyn. The last died of his injuries shortly after the 
huzsa of victory had wakened the echoes of the deep. Commodore Bainbridge was wounded in 
the hip with a musket ball, eaily in the action, and the shot that carried away the wheel of his ves- 
sel drove a copper bol^r into his thigh, inflicting a severe and dangerous wound. He kept the deck, 
notwithstanding, until midnight The Constitution came out of this action scatheless, with a few 
slight exceptions. 

Not so with the Java. She lost her masts — ^her hull was greatly injured — ^and her number of kill- 
ed and wounded was unusually large. According to commodore Bainbridge, there were sixty of» 
the former, and one hundred and one of the latter. According to the British published accounts 
there were but twenty-two of the former, and one hundred and two of the latter. Conunodote Bain- 
bridge was undoubtedly correct 

Many anecdotes of personal bravery have been recorded as having occurred during this conflict. 
Where all were brave, no invidious distinctions need be made. This action proved — as did that of 
the Guerriere--that in naval gunnery the Americans were superior to the world. And all this talk 
about weight of metal is all in my eye. If John Bull could not hit our vesseb with a twenty-four 
pound shot, what evidence is there that he would have hit them with a thirty-two pound shot ! The 
difference in lixe between the twoooold not have exceeded two inches in diameter. 80 much for weight 
of metal and English naval flummery, to oflset the eflbcts of American naval gunnery. 

Throughout this whde battle, eommodoie Bainbridge manifested the greatest coolness and ooq- 
lage, and after the bloody deed was done, overwhelmed the dying Lambert and his oAoen witfi bis 
khEkdnees, It niay not be ainiss to note here a dream whidiooiiimodora Bainbridge had, the eveniAg 
previous to the actioD, which he nliled to the anthor a few montiM befive his dMih. WhethiBr 
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dreams foretell events, or not, ie nothing to my porpoee ; I tell the tale as it waa tM to me, and Ihe 
world may have it at the same price, namely, by giving their attention. 

Commodore Bainbridge, as he lay in his birth, dreamed thr^e times in sacceasion, daring the night 
previous to the action, that he fell in with and, aftei a bloody encounter, captured a Biitbh frigate, 
having red coats aboard — that her starboard gangway was Aoi away, and that the officers in coming 
on board his vessel came dovfrn the larboard ladder — that the frigate equalled jiim in size, and oot- 
numbered him in ciew — that her masts were all shot away — and that hei commander was killed. 

Commodore Bainbridge, haunted by the spirit-stirring spectacle, could not sleep^he arose from 
his pillow, and after p-icing bis little cabin for a short time, sate down to his writing desk, and wrote 
a letter to Mrs B., in which he stated the facts as dreamed* by him, but stated them positively, leav- 
ing the blanks for the ship's name, commander's name, force, and other minor things, unfilled. The 
next day, the Java was captured, and the commodore merely filled up the blanks of the letter, and 
sent it to his wife as the first account of bis victory. 

Ailer landing his prisoners at 8t Salvador, and refitting ship, commodore Bainbridge shapei his 
course for the United States, and on the 27th of February, 1813, anchored in the hartwr of Boston, 
and was received at the long wharf by the City Council, anid the shouts of the multitude, the thun- 
der of cannon, and the pealing of bells. 

This was a finisher to all objections — those people who knew the Americans would be whipped 
in lair fight, knew much less ever afterwards. The lion had been humbled again by Che same gal- 
lant little frigate, and another fiag of battle waved its smoke and blood-stained folds in the hall of 
Congress. 



Third. — ^Takiko Two; ok the Capture or tbe Ctake avb the Letaht. 

" Again the iron hail, 
And the thander note of war." 

On tbe 17th of December, 1614, Old Ironsides saalodfrom Boston, under the command of captain 
Charles Stewart She first ran off Bermuda, thence she steered for the Madeiras, and still fiBding 
nothing worthy of her thunder, entered the Bay of Biscay. 

Cruizing down the shoie of Portugal, she made tbe rock of Lisbon, and continued in sight of the 
barren peaks of Ceutru far some days. Here she made two prizes, one of which she destroyed, and 
the other she sent in. 

While in this vicinity, she made a large ship in the offing, and gave chase, but before she had set 
her courses, she made a prize, and while securing it, the strange sail disappeared in the distance. 
This was the Elizabeth, 74, which came out of Lisbon, in quest of the saucy frigate ; but captain 
Stewart stood to the southward and westward, in quest of an enemy, said to be in that direction^ — 
On the morning of the 20th February, the wind blowing a light Ijcvanter, captain Stewart, fiir tlie 
want of something better to do, ordered the helm up, and ran hb ship off to the south-west, vatying 
her position nearly two degrees. At 1, P. M«, a sail was made on the larboard bow, and the stranger 
hauled three points to windward, and made sail in chase. In twenty minutes, the stranger was made 
oat to be a ship, and in a short half hour, a consort was seen to leeward, signalizmg the ship in chase. 
At 4. P. M., the ship nearest to the ConstituUoo made a signal to the leeward ship, and soon the lat- 
ter kept away, and ran down towards her, then about three miles under her lee. The Constitution 
immediately squared her yards, and set her studding-sails above and below. No doubt of the enmity 
of the strangers now remained. The nearest vessel appeared to be a jackass frigate, and the most 
distant one, 9, corvette. The first was carrying studding-sails on both sides, while the last was nm- 
ning off under short canvass, to allow her consort to close. 

CapUin Stewart, believing that the enemy was eodeavoring to escape, crowded on every thing 
that would draw, with a view to get tbe nearest vessel under his guns before night. At half-past 
IJMir, the Constitution lost her mainHnoyalmast, and the chase gained upon her, A few shots were 
now fired, but finding that his metal fell short, the attempt to aipple the frigate was abandoned. At 
half-past five, the drams on boaid the gaUant Constitatioo beat to quartere, and soon shewisdeared 
for actiosi. In ten minutes, the two vessels of tbe enemy passed within hail of each other, came by 
the wind, with their heads to the northward, hauled up their coursea, and cleared ship to engage. 

Both of the enemy's vessels, as though animated by a new idea, now suddenly made sail dose by 
the wind, m order to weather upon the American frigate, but peioeivmg that the latter was eleug 
loo fiut, they hauled up their courses and formed on tbe wind, the smallest ship ahead. 

At 6, P. M.» Old IimiBidea ImmI the enemy completely under her cannon, and yawing gi«oefully, 
jhowed the star-spanglea banner beaiilifril aond the closing shadows of tbe ocean night The etraii- 
ffBia uMwerod thk proud defiance by setting English eolois, and m five minutes, the AmericaB 6i- 
grte tanged np abeam «f&0 sIsmMBt teasel, at OM cable's Isngth diilanee, passing ahead with hv 

Mila lifUng» vnlil tbe thne ahipa foraMd a taangle, die ConatilatiAn being to wmawaid. 
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Now commenced the ftodon, with a vehemence thet wae hardly eqaailed on the sea. At the end 
of twenty mimileey the fire of the enemy evidently slackened, and the moon coming up, captoiit 
Stewart oidered the cannonading to ceaee. The sea was covered with an immense cload of smoke. 
Beaatiful as the silver veil of Mekanna, was the fleecy screen that rested upon the ocean, and ter- 
rible as the visage of the veiled prophet was the scene that burst upon the sight of the English three 
minoics afterwards, when the rolling vapor passed swifUy to leeward, and showed the American fri- 
gate ready to pour forth her volleys on either side, from her Mack low of teeth. The leading ship 
of the enemy was now seen under the tee beam of the Constitution, while the sternmoet one was 
luffing up, as if she intended to tack and cross her stem. Giving a broadside to the ship abreast of 
her, that made a great many vacant numbers in her mess-book, the Constitution backed her main 
and miszen topsails and topgallant^sails, shook all forward, let fly her jib-sheet, and backed swiftly, 
compelling the enemy to fill away, to avoid being raked. The leader now attempted to cross the 
Constitution's fore-foot, when the latter boarded her fore-ta^, shot ahead, forced her antagonist to 
ware under a raking broadside, and to run off to leeward, to escape from her destructive fire. The 
Constitution, perceiving that the largest ship was waring also, wore in her turn, and crossing her 
stern, raked her with effect, though the enemy came by the wind immediately and ddivered her lar- 
board broadside ; but as (he Constitution ranged up close on hei weather quarter, she struck. Liea« 
tenant Hoffman, the second of the Constitution, was immediately sent on board of her, and in a few 
minutes afterwards he returned, with the sword of captain Falcon, of H. B. M. ship Cyane, of 34 
guns. In the meantime, the other vessel ef the enemy, having repaired her running rigging, hauled 
up, and met the (/onstitulion coming down in quest of hei. It was nearly nine o'clock, when the 
two vessels crossed each other on opposite tacks, and delivered their awful broadsides. The English 
ship w;qs satisfied with the first fire and bore up, while the American followed, raking and boring her 
with her broadside and bow-chaseis, ripping off the planks, and mowing down the men, like the 
fiery thunderbolts of heaven. The enemy ooald not stand this riddling long ; the crashing of the 
planks was heard on board the Constitution at every fire, and the gfroans of the dying enemy echoed 
moamfnlly over the moonlit wave. 

At 10, P. M., the chase came by the wind, fired a gun to leeward, and lowered her ensign. Lieu- 
' tenant Shubrick, the third of the frigate, was now sent on board of the prize, and upon his return, 
the Bword of the honorable captain Douglass, of H. B. M. ship Levant, of 18 guns, was laid upon 
the capstan of the Constitution. 

At 1, A. M., the conqueror was ready for another action. 8he sofiered lees in her crew than when 
^e captured the Java. Not an officer was hurt ; but she was hulled ofiener in this engagement 
than in both her previoos battles. Great credit was deservedly bestowed upon captain Stewart, for 
the skiO and coolness displayed by him on this occasion. He fought two ships and conquered them 
without having besn oaee raked ; and his backing ami filling his single frigate in a doeid of smoke, 
laking his opponents in turn, and forcing them down to leeward when they were endeavoring t» 
cross his stern or fore-font, was a piece of manoeuvering scarcely paralleled in the annals of any navy. 

Captain Stewart, having secured his prizes, proceeded to Port Praya, where he arrived in safety 
on the 10th of March, and anchored near the town. A vessel vras soon engaged as a cartel, and 
over one hundred prisoners were landed, with a view to aid in fitting her for sea. 

On the 1 ith of Match, howover, the old ship ran another squeak. It was a foggy day, when the 
sun looked down ftom the hazy heavens, and a cloud of mist rested heavily upon the waters of the 
ocean. The prisoners jolly « Yo, oh heave, oh !" echoed ilong the shore, and the American officer 
of the watch paced along the quarter-deck of the Constitution without noticing the clouded bosom 

of the ocean, when an English reefer exclaimed, " A ship, by ." One of the English captains 

gave the young sprig a silent reprimand, but it came too late, the plot was discovered before it was 
fairly hatched, and disappointment rested upon the faces of the pest officers of the Cyane and Le- 
vant Lieutenant Shubrick, ever on the alert, looked over the quarter and beheld the sails of a large 
ship looming over the fog. She appeared to be looking into the harbor. 

After examining the stranger attentively, lieutenant Shubrick reported her approach to captain 
Stewart That officer, coolly remarking that she was an English frigate, or an Indiaman, directed 
the first lieutenant to beat to quarters, and get ready for action. As soon as this order was given, 
the officer took another good look at the stranger, when he discovered the canvass of two other vee- 
sels rising like bright clouds above the fog-bank, in the same direction. These were evidently men 
of war, and captain Stewart was informed of the fact He immediately came on deck, and took the 
trumpet 

" Gun-deck, there," shouted he, «* cut the cable !" 

** Ay, ay, sir !" answered the master's mate, as he cracked away with his axe at Uncle Sam's big 
rope— a hissing sound — a rattling along the ship's aide — a smoke, aa though a fire was pouring out 
of the haw8e-hol»— and then the old frigate cast to starboard, and stood out of the roads under her 
thiea topsails. The prizes foUewed with promptitude. The north-east tnuies were blowing freshly 
outside, and the three vessds^ catching their inflnenee, passed to sea, about gan-shot to the windwaid 
of the hostile squadron, jost rounding East Point As the Conatitatun left the land, she croased 
her topgallaai yards, boaMied her tneka^ and aet ail her Idtea. 
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The EngliBh pritonen on Bhore now took advmntage of the predicunent of their conqueroiB, and 
most onkindly aimed the guns of the shore battery at thenot as they awept awilUy paat iL As soon 
as the Americans had grained the weather beam of the enemy, the latter tacked, and the six vessels^ 
nnder all the canvas that they could show, staggered along to the southward and eastward at the 
rate of 10>-6. 

A heavy fog stiU lay in fleecy shapes upon the ocean, and concealed the datk and frowning hulls 
of the strangers ; but they were supposed, from their canvas, to be two line of battle ships, and a 
first class frigate. The leeward vessel bore the pennant of the commodoie. 

The frigate weathered upon the American ships in a manner as unusual as it was interesting, 
gaining on the Levant and Cyane, but &lling astern of the Constitution, while the two latter ves- 
sels on the Constitution's lee quarter held way with her. 

The Constitution now cut adrift two boats which she could not hoist in, and walked away from 
the prizes and pursuers, like a cloud upon the breath of the summer gale. Captain Stewart now 
made a signal for the Cyane, the lagging prize, to tack. This order was promptly obeyed by Ueu- 
tenant Hoflinan, the prizemaster, and it was expected that one of the enemy would go about and 
pursue her, but in this captain Stewart was disappointed. 

The Cyane, finding that the enemy did not pursue her, stood on towards the south until she was 
lost in the fog, when lieutenant Hofiinan tacked again, anticipating that the enemy might chase him 
to leeward. This skillful and prudent officer kept to windward long enough to allow the enemy to 
get ahead should they pursue him, and then he squared away for the United Slates, and arrived salely 
at New York, on the 10th of April following. 

The three ships of the enemy continued to chase the Constitution and Levant As the vessels 
left the land, the fog thinned, until it showed captain Stewart the force of the enemy, which vras 
stated by the English officers to consist of the Leander, 50, Sir George Collier ; the Newcastle, 50, 
Lord George Stewait ; and the Acasta, 40, captain Kerr. They eventually proved to be those ves- 
sels, which were cruising for the President, Peacock, and Hornet. At 2}, P. M., the officers of the 
Newcastle were seen standing upon her hammock-cloths. She now began to fiie by divisions, and 
through the low fog bank the flashes of her guns proclaimed her foice. Her shot struck the water 
within one hundred yards of the Constitution. At 3, P. M., the Levant having fallen some distance 
astern, captain Stewart made the signal for her to tack. Lieutenant Ballard, the prize officer, prompt-^ 
ly obeyed the signal, and in seven minutes afterwards, the English vessels tacked by signal, and 
chased the prize, leaving the Constitution bowling along in her majesty, in a contrary direction, at 
the rate of eleven knots per hour. 

The Levant ran into port, and was retaken. Captain Stewart, however, kept on his course, and 
after landing his prisoners at Maranham, and learning at Porto Rico that peace had been made be- 
tween the United States and Great Britain, he proceeded for New York, where he arrived in the 
middle of May, 1815 

The Constitution had been in three actions, was twice critically chased, and had captured five ves> 
sels of war in the short space of two years and three quarters. Her losses in men, and her injuries 
in body, were trivial. She was always well commanded ; and in her two last cruises, she had supe- 
Vior crews — hardy New Englandcrs, who were able to fight a ship without officers — ^men who had 
braved the icy perils of the north, and who had dared to put a hook in the mouth of Leviathan him- 
self. Laid up to rot in glory, we now leave her for a time. Reader, her battle cruize is over. <* Haul 
down the colors !" 



BEREAVEMENT. 



Wrbh some Beloveds, 'neath whose eyelids lay 
The sweet lights of my childhood, one by one 
Did leave me dark before the natural son, 
As I astonished fell, and could not pray ; 
A thought within me to myself did say, 
" Is God less God, that thou art mortal-sad 1 
Rise, worship, bless Him ! in this sackcloth dad 



An in that purple !'* — But I answer, nay ! 
What child his filial heart in words conveys, 
If him for very good his father choooe 
To smite 1 What can he, but with sobbmg breath 
Embrace th' unwilling hand which cbastenethi 
And mif dear Father, thinking fit to bruise, 
Disoems in silent tears, both prayer and praise. 
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A CHAPTER 



FIELD SPORTS and MANLY PASTIMES. 



BY AN EXPERIENCED PKACTITIONER. 



THE GAME OF CRICKET. 



It is a matter to he regretted by all true lowers of tlic manly pastimes that this noble and invigor- 
ating game has never been introduced amoncr us here in America ; for it certainly never has been — 
at least to any extent, or in a proper spirit. In England, it has Ion-; been a favorite amusement with 
all classes of society ; with the highest of the aristocracy not less than with the populace. Indeed^ 
its fieuscinations have been so great that all orders arc frequently seen commingling in the samo 
game; the nobility giving up prejudice for the nonce in its behalf, and making no sciuple of con- 
tending, in its stirring excitements, with the poorest yeomen of the land. 




Of all the athletic oxerdsee, no one, perhaps, presents so fine a scope for bringing into full and^ 
constant play the qualities both of the mind and body, as that of cricket. A man who is essentially 
■tapid will not make a fine cricketer ; neither will he who is not essentially active. He must be 
active in all his fiiculties — he must be active in mind to prepare for every advantage ; and active in 
eye and limb, to avail himself of those advantages. He must be cool-tempered, and in the best sense- 
of the tenn, manly; for he must be able to endure fatigue, and to make light of pain— since, like 
•11 athletic sporU, cricket is not unattended with danger, resulting from inattention and inezpe* 
lienoe. The accidents, however, attendant upon the players at cricket commonly arise from un- 
watchfolnesB, or slowness of eye. A short-sighted person is as unfit to become a cricketer, as one- 
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deaf would be to discriminate the most delicate gradations and Tarieties in tones; added to whick 
he must be in constant jeopardy of serious injury. 

This noble game is thoroughly British. Tl^e derivation of its name is probably from the Saxon 
ciyce, (a stick.) Strutt, however, in his " Sports and Pastimes/' states that he can find no record 
of the game under its present appellation " beyond the commencement of the last century, where it 
occurs in one of the songs publi^ed by D'Urfey ." The first four lines of " Of a noble race was Shekin," 
run thus: 

" Her was the prettiest fellow 
At foot ball or at cricket. 
At hunting chase, or nimble race, 
How featly hei could prick it*' 

The same historian of British games doubts not that cricket derived its origin from the ancient 
game of club-ball, the patronymics of which being compounded of Welsh and Danish (clwppa and 
bol) do not warrant his conclusion, the Saxon being an elder occupant of Great Britain. Fiom the 
circumstance, however, of there being no illustration extant — no missal illuminated with a group 
engaged in this king of athletic games, as is the case with its plebeian brother, the club-ball ; also 
firom its constitution being of a more civil and complicated character, we may rationally infer that it 
is the offspring of a more polite, at all events of a maturer age, than its fellow. The game of club- 
ball appears to have been no other than the present well known cat-and-ball, which, with similar 
laws and customs prescribed in the playing at it, was doubtless anterior to trap-ball. The trap, in- 
deed, carries with it an air of refinement in " the march of mechanism." 

They who are acquainted with some of the remote and unfraquented villages of England, where 
the primitive manners, customs, and games of our ancestors survive in the perfection of rude and 
unadulterated simplicity, must have remarked the lads playing at a game which is the same in its 
-outline and principal features as that " cricket," which is, to day, the pride and glory of the EogUab 
-athlete. We mean tlie game in wliich a single stick is appointed for the wicket, ditto for a bat, and 
«lilto, of about three inches in length, for a ball. If this be not the original of the game of cri«ket, it 
18 at least a plebeian imitation of it. 

The constitution of the pastime has undergone considerable alteration and improvement since be- 
coming a fashionable and favorite recreation. We proceed to give the necessary analysis of the 
game, with the proper instructions for playing, being forced to reserve for another number ** The laws 
of the game, as revised by the London Marylebane Club." 

QUALIFICA'nONS OF A GOOD PLAYER. 

One who intends to cut any figure as a cricket player should be active, and capable of enduring 
fatigue. He should not be afraid of his person, nor timid about catching a ball when at its speed. 
fie should have a clear head, and a quick eye and hand, and above all be cool and collected, ail 
nerve or none at all A batsman who « flutters" oi flurries himself in the least, had better throw 
his bat down at once and walk out to save time, for he cannot do any good in, and may do barm 
by getting out the other in-player. 

If we had to choose playeis by sight, without knowing any thing of their qualifications, we would 
stick to what the doctors call the sanguine, and avoid the heavy lymphatic, or the dark bilious look- 
ing subject ; a light complexion and a dear blue eye, with a firm elastic step for us. 

If it be the lot of the reader to join in any match at home or from home, let us advise him to stick 
to the old motto, " early to bed and early to rise." Let him shun all lark$ except those that he can 
hear in the fields In a summer's morning ; racketing at night gives him the palsy next day. 

A cricket club, to make sure of your number for private matches, should consist of twenty-eight 
or thirty members at least ; for, taking away two for umpires, and two for scorers, you may gener- 
ally calculate upon one or two absent from sickness or other causes. 

BATS, BALLS, ETC. 

The bat now in general use is made of willow, wrapped in the handle with silk or thread so as to 
give good hold ; it must not exceed four inches and a quarter in the widest part, and must not be 
moffe than thirty-eight inches in length. 

The ball is made of stout leather, strongly sewed ; for regular play, the weight must not be less 
thail five ounces and a half; for boys we should reeommend a lighler ball, the regular weight m torn 
much fov their strength. 

The stumpi aie six {Heces of wood, three of which are to be placed in the ground at a poiot fixed 
upon, and the other three at another point, twenty-two y«rds distant On the top of theso atompe 
is plaesd a iwece of wood, eight inches long, called a bail. The stumps should be tnentyn 
iadies above the eroond, and the bail so placed that a touch will knock it oflU 
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BOWLING CRBAS£. 

ThiB IB a mark made od the ground at oach wicket. It moat be in a line with tha aUimpa, six 
leet eight inches long, with the stumps in the centre ; there must be a return crease turning towaids 
the bowler, at right angles. 

POPPING CREASE. 

This is a mark made on the ground, four feet from the wicket, and parallel to it ; the length is 
not limited, but it must not be shorter than the bowlmg crease. 



SCORERS. 

The scorers keep an account of the runs to each striker separately for each innings, the side that 
has obtained the greatest number of runs wins the game. When the players on each side have all 
been in and out once, the first innings is completed ; it is usual to have another innings, unless one 
party is beaten into snlkiness. 

NUMBER OP PLAYERS. 

Cricket is played by twenty-two persons, eleven on each side, and two umpires, with two peisons 
to score and count. Thirteen players play at once, viz: the eleven outside players, and the two 
strikers, who are of the in-party. This is the number required for a full game,' but for practice, a 
leas number is sufficient; it is, however, advisable to have the full number, where it is possible, for 
the sake of teaching every one his duty. 

CHOICE OF THE GROUND. 

Where the players have not a regular ground, they should choose the smoothest and flattest piece 
of ground they can meet with, where there is plenty of room for the disposition of all the forces. 
The wickets should be pitched where there are no inequalities to divert the ball from its course, at 
the distance and at the height hereafter stated in the rules. 

UMPIRES. 

The next point is the choice of umpires, vnth whom rests the decision of all disputed points, and 
from whom there is no higher appeal, not even the House of Representatives. As this is an office 
of considerable importance and responsibility, care should be taken to choose men who are well 
qualified by a perfect knowledge of the game, and whose characters guarantee that their decision is 
impartial. One should sUnd somewhat behind the striker^S' wicket, so as to have a full view of the 
players, without interfering with their play. Tho other should place himself immediately behind* 
the bowler's wicket, whero he can see if the striker stop the bowl with his foot 

DISPOSITION OF THE PLAYERS. 

The players should be stationed according to the plate ; their particular duties are described here- 
after. Sboold the striker be lef^handed, it will be necessary to change their position, phtdng them 
on the left side, in exactly the same order. 

I.— THE STRIKERS. 

The strikers bek>ng to the in-party. Their first look out should be to keep themselves in ; their 
next, to obtain as many runs as they can for their party ; to prevent the ball from hitting the wicket, 
and to play it where it is least likely to be caught by the other side. The position of the etriker 
should be with one foot behind the popping crease, leaving the wicket clear of all obstruction from 
foot or knees. The feet should be as wide apart as yon can place them without losing your full 
** purchase," one immediately in front of the other, and the toes rather pointing towards the bowler; 
the weight of the body should be on the right leg, the top of your bat inclined towards the bowler, 
and the left elbow, as Nyren says, should be kept " well up.'' The value of Nyren's maxim will 
be discovered by all who attempt to play ; it may be found rather awkward at fiist, but ^ use is se- 
cond nature,*' and it is the only position which will give the requisite command over the balls. With 
regard to the manner of striking at different balls, practice and a quick eye and hand are the surest 



The ill-player who is not striking should always he prepared lor iimniDg. He should aland be- 
fore the popping crease, and as soon as the ball is delivered he may run, but should not follow too 
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iar, for should no ranB be obtained he may be pat oat Should the playcn have croesed each other, 
and a wicket be put down, he who ia running to that wicket is out In ninning from one wicket 
to the other, the strikers should take care not to ran against each other, and should cairy the bat oat- 
side. Should the striker leave his place before the ball is delivered, the bowler may knock down his 
wicket 

IIw—THE BOWLER. 

The bowler belongs to the outrparty. His position is immediately behind the wicket ; and his 
duty to bowl the ball so that it may knock down the wicket, or so that the striker may play at it in 
the least advantageous manner. 

The ball should be held so that the tops of the fingers shall cross the seam ; this gives certainty 
to the hold. It should not be grasped too tightly, nor yet too loosely, but just so that you may let 
it leave the hand freely, and still have perfect control over it ; the body should be kept in an erect 
position. It must be delivered with one foot behind the bowling crease, and within the return crease, 
and with the back of the hand towards the ground. The hand must not be raised above the shoal* 
der. The aim of the bowler should be to drop his ball at distances of from three to five yards from 
the wicket, according as he wants a slow or fSist ball. The speed of the ball must be regulated by 
the play of the striker, and the manner of bowling frequently varied with the same player, otherwise 
where the striker has « got into" your favorite ball, it will be a difficult matter to bowl him out. 

In case the bowler should not succeed in bowling out the striker, and does not drop the ball in the 
right place, it is advisable to have some signal, known only to the two bowlers, by which either may 
be directed where to throw his balls, or how to vary them so as to be least advantageous to the stri* 
ker. 

As there are very few players who have not a fiivorite bull, the bowler will do well to find this out 
as soon as may be, and avoid giving him it. After hitting a few balls a striker will very often get 
so thoroughly into the bowler's way that it is a difficult matter to move him. In these cases it is ad- 
visable to change the bowler, even if it be only for a time. Bad bowling that a striker does not un- 
derstand will often be more effective than geod bowling which he is thoroughly up to. 

Should the ball be hit by the striker, the bowler must return to his wicket, and hold himself in 
readiness in the best position to catch the ball if it be thrown up to him. 

III.— THE WICKET KEEPER. 

His duty is to stump out the strikei if he should leave his place to meet the ball, and to hold him- 
self in leadiness to put him out, if the ball is thrown up to him. 

IV.--POINT. 

He should stand to the right of the striker, and within the popping crease, so as not to interfere 
with short slip. He should vary the distance between him and the striker fiom four to seven yards, 
according as he may judge the ball will be a full one or a slow one. 

v.— LONG STOP. 

He must take his station at some distance behind the wicket-keeper ; his duty is to stop or bring 
in all the balls that have passed the striker or the wicket-keeper. 

VI.— SHORT SLIP. 

' His station is a few feet from the wicket-keeper, aud lather behind him ; he is required to « keep 
his eyes open," and to lend whatever assistance he can to the wicket-keeper, in stopping the baUs, 
or in taking his place at the wicket, should he leave it to follow a ball. 

VII.— LONG SLIP. 

He must stand about twelve or fifteen yards from the striker, covering the ground between point 
and short slip. 

Vni.— LEG. 

He should stand somewhat behind the line of the popping crease, varying his distance accoiding 
as the capabilities or play of the striker may direct him. 
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He should take his station on the off-side, a short distance hehind p<nnt, so as to stop any baUs 
that may be missed by him ; also to assist middle wicket if need be. 

X.— MIDDLE WICKET. 

** He should stand on the of&ide at a moderate distance from the wicket of the bowler ; should the 
bowlei require to leave his wicket to follow a bali, middle wicket should take his place. 

XIw—LONGFIELD OFF. 

His station is at some distance from the bowler, so as to cover bowler and middle wicket, and to 
stop long balls. 

XII.— LONGFIELD ON. 

He should stand about the same distance on t^e right of the bowler, as longfield is on the left. 

XIII.— UMPIRES; 

One should stand somewhat behind the striker's wicket, the other immediately behmd the bowler's 
wicket. Their duties are numerous and important, and will be found at length in the rules. 



SINGLE WICKET. 

Single wicket is played by any number from one to six on each side. If there axe less than five 
placers, bounds are placed twenty-two yards distant on each side, in a line from the off and leg 
stump ; and no run can be counted unless the ball bo hit before the bounds ; nor can the striker hit 
the ball unless one of his feet be on the ground, and behind the popping crease. 

The out-playeis must return the ball so as to cross the ground between the striker's and the bowl- 
er's wicket ; the striker may run until it is so returned. 

When the ball is hit, the striker must run to the bowler's wicket and strike off the ball, and back 
to his own wicket before he can count one ; if he attempt a second tun, he must touch the bowler's 
wicket and turn before the ball has crossed the play, or he is not entitled to another notch. If there 
are more than four players, no bounds are required. The laws relating to the bowler, and the da- 
ties of the out-party, are the same as at double wicket. 

The great distance which the striker has to run in playing single wicket has always been an ob- 
jection ; and some modification should be made. 



CHILDHOOD 



BT THOMAS K . H O T L A 3r D , P tfl L A S . 



How beautiful is childhood 

In its young and careless glee ! 
The sunshine of its merry smile 

Is a pleasant thing to see. 
I would not trust the man who feels 

Within his heart no bliss. 
When childhood clingeth to his knee. 

And clums the playful kiss. 

For me it ever bath a charm- 
Its glad and happy tone 

Seems to reflect upon my soul 
The brigfatDess of its own; 



And, when its soft and rosy lips 
Warm to my cheek are pressed, 

I think, of all God's precious gifts, 
Sure childhood is the best 

Oh, may I ever keep undimmed 

This feeling on my heart ; 
From none of earth's most treasured oys 

More should I grieve to part ; 
For weary, sad, and desolate. 

Will be this world to me, 
When I can think or look upon 

Sweet childhood carelessly. 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 



Shakspeare and His Fnend$; or, <« The Golden Age" of Merry England. Three volumes. Lea 

and Blancftardj Philadelphia, 

Messieurs Lea and Blanchard have done a public service in reprinting this work, which will com- 
mend itself to all classes of readers, and should be procured forthwith bj every person who has a 
copy ot Bhakspeare, (that is to say, by the world at Urge,) as a most valuable running comnMntaiy 
upon the writings of the immortal bard, as well as those of his contemporaries. Most of the illus- 
trious spiiits of the " golden age" figure in the pages with a remarkably well su^itained hfe-UkelinesB ; 
the principal, if not the sole design of the author, indeed, being the crowding into a connected nar- 
rative as many as possible of these worthies — with a view of depicting them by aid of the best Kghts 
of histoiical research. This difficult task is well performed — and the book requires no higher praise. 
We make objection, however, to the author's imbuing bis own style — the woids in which he per- 
sonally speaks — with the antique spirit of the people and period discussed. 



Ute Canons of Good Breeding ; or^ The Handbook of the Mtm of Fashion, By the Author of 
the « Laws of Etiquette." Lea and Blanchard, Philadelphia, 

This little book is a cariosity in its way. Indeed, theie is something so very singtilar aboot it 
thai we have been led to read it through deliberately and thoughtfully, with the view ofsolvinir A© 
mystery which envelops iu It is by the author of the " Laws of Btiqaettc," who is also the author 
of **■ Advteo to a Toung Gentleman,'' a volume which we commended with some wannth in s for- 
mer number of the Ma^ztne-. 

In regard to the ** Canons of Good Breeding," the critical reader, who takes it up, wiW, of coarBe, 
be inclined to throw it aside with contempt, upon perceiving its title. This will be his (irst impulse. 
If he proceed so far, however, as to skim over the Preface, his eye will be arrested by a certain air 
of Lterature^ism (we must be permitted to coin an odd word for an odd occasion) which pervades 
and invigorates the pages. Regarding with surprise this discrepancy between preface and title — \»- 
tween the apparent polish of the one, and the honibly ad captandum character of the other — ho 
will be induced to finish the perusal of the book, and, we answer for it, will be thoroughly mystified 
before he gets well to the end. Ho will now find an exceeding diflliculty, nearly amounting to im- 
possibility, in making up his mind in regard to the merit or demerit of the work. If, however, he 
be somewhat in a hurry, there can be little doubt that he will terminate his examination with a hearty, 
perhaps even an enthusiastic, approval. 

The truth is that the volume abounds in good things. We may safely say that, in a compass so 
small, wc never before met with an equal radiancy of fine wit, so well commingled with scholar-like 
observation and profound thought — thought sometimes luminously and logically, and always ele- 
gantly, expressed. The first difliculty arising in ths mind of the critic is that these good things are 
suspiciously ^t/j^er-abundant. He will now pass on to the observation of some inaccuracies of adap* 
tation. He will then call to mind certain niedseries of sentiment altogether at wariiue with th* pit- 
vailing tone of the book^aad, finally, he will perceive, although, with somewhat giefltor diffieiilty, 
the evidence of a ladical alteration and b^Mtching of the languago— the traces of an eseemrnlimae 
labor. He will thus take ofifenoe at the disingenuousness which has entrapped him into msmeatary 
applause ; and, while he cannot deny that the work, such as the world sess it, has merit, he witt stll 
pronounce it, without hesitation, the excessively-elaborated production of soma portially-edaoated 
man, possessed with a rabid amhttion for the reputation of a wit and savani, and who, somewfmt 
unscrupulous in the node of attaining such reputation, has consented to dip, cnt, and most as«idi»- 
oosly intersperse tbfongluMit his book, by wholesale, the wit, the wisdom, and the erudition, of Ho- 
race Walpole, of BoUa^jsoke, of Chesterfield, of Bacon, of Burton, and of Bufdon,— even of Bol- 
wer and of Disraeli,-— wHlH oecasionai draughts (perhaps at second-hand) from the lis^ coffers 
of Seneca, or Maehiav«Ui-K>f Montaigne^ of Rbchefoucault, of the author o( ** La hkmkrt it him 
penser,'^ or of Bielfeld, the Geiman who wrote in French *< Les Premiers TraiU dff VBhstStion 
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Vmversdkr We may be pardoned also for an allusion — ^which is enough — to such wealthy store- 
houses as the « Lettres Edijianies et Curieuses" the Literary Memoirs of Sallengre, the " Me/an- 
ges Liieraires** of Suard and Andr6, and the « Pieces Interreasantes etpeu Connuea** of La Place. 

The construction here given is the most obvious, and indeed the only one, which can be put upon 
the volume now befoie us, and upon the other efforts of the same pen. They betray the hand of 
the diligent adaptator of others* wit, rather than the really full mind of the educated and studious 
man of general letters. True erudition — ^by which term we here mean simply to imply much diver- 
sified reading — is certainly discoverable — ^is positively indicated — only in its ultimate and total re- 
sults. The mere grouping together of fine things from the greatest multiplicity of the rarest works, 
or even the apparently natural inweaving into any composition, of the sentiments and manner of 
these works, is an attainment within the reach of every moderately-informed, ingenious, and not in- 
dolent man, having access to any ordinary collection of good books. The only available objection 
to what we have urged will bo based upon the polish of the style. But we have already alluded to 
traces of the Um€Le hhor — and this labor has been skilfully applied. Beyond doubt, the volume has 
undergone a minute supervision and concction by some person whose habits and education have 
rendered him very thoroughly competent to the task. 

We have spoken somewhat at length in regard to the authorship o(" The Canons of Criticism,*' 
because ingenuities of this species are by no means very common. Few men are found weak enough 
to perpetrate them to any extent. We have said little, however, in respect to the book itself, as it 
stands — ^and this little has been in its favor. The publication will be read with interest, and may 
be read, generally speaking, with profit. Some of the niaseries to which we alluded just now are 
snfi&ciently droll — being even oddly at variance with the assumed spirit of the whole work. We 
are told, among other things, that the writer has employed throughout his book the words « lady," 
and " gentleman," instead of the words " woman," and " man," which ** are more correct expres- 
sions, and more usual in the best circles," — that ** when you lay down your hat in a room, or on a 
bench in a public place, you should put the open part downwards, so that the leather may not be 
seen which has been soiled by the hair,** — that ** you should never present yourself at a large even- 
ing party without having your hair dressed and curled," — and that since " the inferior classes of 
men, as you may see if you think fit to take notice of them, only press the rim of the hat when 
they speak to women of their acquaintance," you should be careful " when you salute a bdy or gen- 
tleman, to take your own entirely off, and cause it to describe a circle of at least ninety degrees,** 

The effect of such fine advice can be readily conceived. It will be taken by contraries^ as sure as 
dandies have brains. No one of that much-injured race will now venture to say ** lady," or ** gentle- 
man," or have his hair curled, or place his hat upside-down upon a table, or do any other such un- 
imaginable act, lest be should be suspected of having derived his manners from no better source than 
the « Canons of Good Breeding." We shall have a revolution in such matters — a revolution to be 
remedied only by another similar volume. As for its author — should he write it — we wish him no 
worse fate than to be condemned to its perpetual perusal until such time as he shall succeed in de- 
scribing with his hat one of his own very funny circles— one of those circles of just ninety degrees. 



The Damsel ofDarien, By the Author of"^ The Yemassee,^ etc. Two volumes. Lea and Bian- 

chard, PJiUadelphia, 

llie author of " The Damsel of Barien" is also the author of " Atalantis, a Story of the Sea ;*' 
•* Martm Faber, the Story of a Criminal ;" '< Guy Bivers, a Tale of Georgia;" "• The Partisan, a 
Tale of the Revolution ;" and " Mellichampe, a Legend of the Santee." Of these works, »< Martin 
Faber" passed to a second edition, (and well deserved a permanent success,} ^ Guy Rivers," and 
«« The Yemassee," each to a third. What fate « Mellichampe" met with, or what ^ The Partisan " 
we are not so well prepared to say. In the latter work, with many exoellenoes, were to lie found 
Tery many disfiguring features, and, upon the whole, we thought it hardly worthy the litaraiy repu- 
tation of Mr. Bimms. The novel now published is, in our opinion, a much better book ; eviodag 
stricter study and care, with a far riper judgment, and a more rigidly-disciplined fancy. The path of 
the writer appears to be still onward — although he proceeds somewhat slowly along that path, to be 
sure. He is thinking of Festina knte, perhaps. We sincerely wish him all the success to which 
his talents entitle him, and which his persevering eflbrts most assuredly deserve. 

Yasco Nunez de Balboa is the hexo of the ** Damsel of Darien ;" and the narrative, which of 
ctmne has no plot, is occupied with his dreams, difficulties, adventures, (and, finally, his death, 
throQgh the jealous tynany of Pedrarias,) in the pursuit of that darling object of bis heart, the dis- 
tansrj of the Southern 8«i ; of which he had obtained some indefinite knowledge from the Indians 
of Dwien, dming his voyage under Rodrigo de Bastides. As these things ate all matteis of histoiy, 
and as Mr. ISmms has adheied for the chief part to the ordinary records, it will be unneoessaiy to 
dwell upon them here. In the first volume we have the most ti purs romance ; in the second, nMn 
of ftet. The paanges whieh, as mere specimens of goad writing, we prefer, are to be fi>und in the 
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earliei portion of the story. We might designate the nineteenth and twenty-first chapters (of the 
first ▼olume) as particularly forcible and full of interest In the former, Yasco Nunez escapes from 
the hand of a matador, through the instrumentality of a Carribbean chief, (Caonabo,) who figures 
largely in the nanative. In the latter, this chief, being captured by two Spaniards for the sake of a 
reward set upon his head, seduces his captors, by promises of hidden treasure, into a chasm among 
the mountains, and entombs them irredeemably by hurling a huge fock upon the aperture through 
which they entered. This is well told, and has an exciting efiect There are also many other fine 
episodical pieces interspersed throughout the book — ^which, altogether, is one of value, and cannot 
£ul of being favorably received. Still, we should not dbny that its chief merit lies in the pertinacity 
of its adherence to fad; and the judicious reader will not be willing to give Mr. Simms exclusive 
credit for that portion of his entertainment which is lefeiable to the chronicles of the men and times 
discussed — for that interest, in short, which, appertaining to the subject itself, is essentially indepen- 
dent of the author. 

Perhaps the following beautiful ballad, which is put into the mouth of the hero, Vasco Nunez, is 
the most really meritorious portion of the book : — 

INDIAN SERENADE. 



'Mong Lucayo's isles and waters. 

Leaping to the evening light. 
Dance the moonlight's silver daughters, 
Tresses streaming, glances gleaming, 
Ever beautifiil and bright 

And their wild and mellow voices, 

Still to hear along the deep, 
Eveiy brooding star lejoices, 
While the billow, on its pillow, 
LuU'd to silence, seems to sleep. 

Yet they wake a song of sorrow. 

Those sweet voices of the night 
Still from grief a g^ft they botrow. 
And hearts shiver, as they quiver, 
With a wild and sad delight 

'Tis the wail for life they waken, 
By Samana*s yielding shore— 

With the tempest it is shaken ; 

The wide ocean is in motion. 
And the song is heard no more. 



But the gallant bark comes sailing, 
At her prow the chieftain stands, 

He hath heard the tender wailing ; — 

It delights him — it invites him 
To the joys of other lands. 

Bright the moonlight's round and o'er him, 

And O ! see, a picture lies 
In the gentle waves before him — 
Woman smiling, still beguiling, 

With her dark and lovely eyes. 

White arms toss above the waters, 
Pleading murmurs fill his ears. 

And the gem of ocean's daughters. 

Love assuring, still alluring, 
Wins him down with tears. 

On, the good ship speeds witho«t him, 

By Samana's silver shore — 
They have twined their arms about him, 
Ocean's daughters, in the waters, 

Sadly singing as before. 



The defects of the " Damsel of Darien" are few, and seldom radical. The leading sin is the sin 
of imitation — the entire absence of originality. This fault is especially seen in the moaner— whidi, 
in regard to the greater portion of the narrative, could not be made by the caricaturist more utterly 
common-place than it is. Mr. Simms adheres to the good old-fashioned way of getting at his sub- 
jects, and of handling them when attained. Every sentence puts us in mind of something we have 
heard similarly said before. This imitation is also perceptible in higher particulars. It pervades 
even the headings of his chapters— which are all Bulwerized. It extends to his characters. If Fe- 
lipe DaviJa is not an humble follower of the old Jew in Ivanhoe, then what is he ? « And thou 
thinkest, worthy Micer Codro, that the fortune of the brave youth is g«K)d, albeit he doth iv'ject the 
ofier of Enciso ? Will the stars keep faith with him that is so obstinate 1 It were beggary to me, 
worthy Micer, should the castillanoo — seven hundred and fifty — " etc., etc The tone and material 
of all the astrological portion of the story is awkwardly adopted from '* Godolphin." We say awk- 
wardly ; for, in that fervidly poetical tale, the predictions of the star-gazer not only work out their 
own fulfilment, but are in accurate keeping with the dream-like character of the whole fiction. Be- 
sides, the astrological rant of old Micer Codro^ in the ** Damsel of Darien," puts us constantly in 
mind of the "hi presto /" twaddle of Signer Blitz. 

Mr. Simms is now and then guilty of a grossness of thought and expression which indicates any 
thing but refinement of mind. We spoke of this matter at some length in a review, elsewhere, of 
the ** Partisan," and we speak of it now because we would particularly call the author's attention to 
the subject By grcsmess of expression we do not mean indelicacy— but the expression of images 
which repel and disgust At page 69, vol. I., for example, the novelist dwells too unequivocally upon 
the horrid barbarities inflicted upon the Indians by Jorge Garabito. At page ld6, we read— ^< The 
aabueso has no keener scent for hii victin^ and loves not better to muff up the thick blood u^ith Mm 
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nottrils." And at page 219, what can be in worse taste than such a phrase as— ^' I will advance to 
the short banyan that stonds within the path, and my dagger shall pick his teethe ere he gets round 
it." The most curious instance, however, of oui author*s penchant for such things as these, occurs 
at page 98 of the same yolume, where, amid a passage of gieat beauty, he pauses to quote from the 
Siege of Corinlh, the well known image about " peeling the &g when the fruit is fiesh*' — an image 
whose disgusting application where it originally stands has been olten made the subject of severe 
and very justifiable censure. 

The style of our novelist has improved of late — but is still most faulty. The Dedication to Mr. 
Paulding needs no comment from us. Every one who either writes or reads at all will pronounce 
it a disgraceful piece of composition. Never was any tbiing so laboriously bad. The whole work, 
indeed, abounds with awkward or positively ungrammatical phrases— but we shall be satisfied with 
pointin:; out merely one or two. 

Page 17, vol. I. — ** He was noted for his vigor and address in jousts and tilting matches, was un- 
surpassed in feats of horsemanship, and — an accomplishment not less attractive among his admirers — 
a meet capital musician." Heie a musician and a compliment are placed in apposition. 

At page 123, we read thus—" This was spoken by Ojeda while at some little distance from, and 
while the crowd stood, a solid mass, between him aad his rival." Here the sentence is to be tor- 
tured into grammar only by placing in a parenthesis the words " and while the crowd stood a solid 
mass between him and." But how easily might it have been wxitten that " Ojeda said this while 
the crowd stood, a solid mass, between himself and his rival, whose position was at some little dis- 
tance from his own." 

Again, at page 69, vol. I. — ** Women, who are very foolish, are apt to be very croel." In this 
equivocal sentence, Mr. 8., no doubt, intended to assert that very foolish women are apt tolbe Tsry 
cruel. His words as they stand, howevei, convey a really serious charge of stupidity against the 
gentle sex at large. These faulty constructions, occuning at every page, not only offend the eye of 
the critic, and lessen the authority of the writer, but have an exceedingly large influence in mairing 
the beauty of sentiment, by rendering abortive all vigor of thought 

In another point of view Mr. 8. has committed certain blunders, or &llen into certain inadver- 
tences, which it might be as well to remedy in a second edition. The whole account of the hurri- 
cane is, we think, monstrously at war with all the dicta of common sense, as well as all the known 
principles of Natural Philosophy. The writer discourses of the storm as he would of a wild beast ; 
and the reader cannot get over the idea that Mr. 8. actually supposes it to be something which pos- 
sesses an existence independent of that atmosphere, of which it is merely a quality er condition. 

At page 161, of the same volume, we find these words — '< And how natural, in an age so fanci- 
ful, to believe that the stars and starry groups beheld in the new world for the first time by the na- 
tive of the old, were especially assigned for its government and protection !" Now if by the old 
world be meant the East, and by the new world the West, we are quite at a loss to know what are 
the stars seen in the one, which cannot be equally seen in the other. 

Some singular instances of bad taste (instances of a different chaiacter from those above noted) 
are also observable in the ** Damsel of Darien," but we cannot now attempt to indicate them in de- 
tail. There is a ludicrous example, however, which it will not do to pass by, and which occurs at 
page 105 of the first volume. <* It was a pile of the oyster," says Mr. 8., " which yielded the pre- 
cious pearls of the South, and the artist had judiciously painted some with their lips parted, and 
showing within the large precious fruit in the attainment of which Spanish cupidity had already 
proved itself capable of every peril as well as of every crime. The intention of the artist was of 
much more merit than his execution. At once true and poetical no comment could have been more 
severe upon the national character than that conveyed in this slight design." Now we can have no 
doubt in the world that the artist was a clever fellow in his way — but it is really difficult to conceive 
what kind of poetical beauty that can be, which Mr. Simms is so happy as to discover in the coun- 
tenance of a gaping oyster. 



Father Butler and The Lough Deary Pilgrim, By W. H. Carleton, Author of*^ TraiU and 
Stories of Irish Peasantry" « Neal Malone" etc. To which is added National Tales. By 
Thomas Hoodj author of^ The Comic Annual" etc. Two Volumes, T, K, and P. G, Collins, 
Philadelphia. 

W. H. Carleton has won no little reputation by « Neal Malonc," but his "Traits and Stories of 
the Irish Peasantry" are scarcely as enterUining as those of Mrs. Hall. " Father Butler^' is a good 
^ story, and " The Lough Deary Pilgrim" has a very passable degree of merit. 

In regard to Thomas Hood, it might be thought scarcely necess^ to say a word. In that way 
which he has made so peculiarly his own, he is certainly " alone in his glory." Most of his stories 
in the book now before us, however, are of a serious character ; and we know of nothing sertooa-^ 
at least in prose — ^which has hithetto proceeded from his pen. He appears to have had soma mi»- 
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giTiDgB in making ihifl novel attempt; and we really think be should not have made it at all. His first 
tale, ** The Spanish Tragedy/' has some excellent points about it, although decidedly bad as a whole ; 
the Test are all miserable trash. The truth is, we scarcely know how to think, or how to speak, of 
what he has here given to the world. The preface would lead us to regard the pieces as original ; 
which they positively are not The leading ideas of every article, if not the very words which con- 
vey them, are as familiar to us as any old song. Moreover, the language, the subject, the general 
air and manner of the narratives are so strongly marked, that we have no hesitation in pronouncing 
them all either intentional, and in that case exceedingly well-managed, imitations of Italian novels 
ktios, or disingenuous translations from the same. 



Naa Darreli; or The Gipsty Mather. By the Author of « Tht Heiress;^ » Tht Merckanfs 
Daughter;* " The Squire^* •« The Prinee and Ihe Pedlar,'* etc. Two Volumes. Carey and 
Hart, Philadelphia. 

«Tbe Prince and The Pedlar" is better known to American readen than the other productions 
of its author — if we except some minor pieces published in British periodicals. " The Heiress," 
we believe, was quite popular among ns — at all events it deserved popularity. <* Nan Darreli*' is a 
batter book than either of these two, and may well stand a comparison with any modern novel of 
its class and character. It is exceedingly well written and is full of a rich imaginative interest which 
will make its way with certainty into the hearts of the ardent and the young. Its pathos is parti- 
eolarly noticeable. 



T%e Violet .- A Christmae and New Yeof's Present. 1840. EdUed by Miss Leslie. Carey and 

Hart, Philadelphia. 

Tfaia little annual is somewhat smaller in form, and less in cost, dian << The Gift," but scarcely 
|6« excellent in its literary contents. The list of contributors will speak for itself. We have, among 
others, Miss Leslie, the editor; Miss Waterman; Miss Gould; Mra. Sigourney; Mrs. Embury; 
Mrs. Stowe and Miss Beecher. The embellishments are also capital. The Fiontispiece — ** Childhocd," 
engraved by Pease, from a drawing by that most exquisitely poetical artist, Fanny Corbeaux — ^will 
be sure to please every one. There is also a laughable sketch, in a slight way, from a design by 
Meadows, entitled the <* Spoiled Child." The best thing in the book is, nevertheless, an engraving 
by Lawson from a picture by Webster— the subject an ancient schoolmistress with her pupils. This 
illustrates a story called Dick Davis, by Miss Leslie — a good story told in her usual very excellent 



7%e Literary Souvenir. A Christmas and New Yearns Present for 1840. Edited by Wm. £. 
Burton, Esq. E. L. Carey and A. Hart, Philadelphia. 

We seize die opportunity afforded by Mr. Barton's absence in Baltimora, to say a word or two in 
behalf of this annual, whidx is certainly one of the very best of its race. Its outward appearanoe is 
rather substantial and elegant, than showy, but its internal merits are all great The paper is very 
flopeib, the typography of an anusually neat character, the embellishments numerous and good. 
The literary contents are from the pens of Mr. Burton and Mr. C. W. Thomson exclusively — the 
prose by the former, the poetry by the latter. Mr. Thomson's articles sustain his roputation. Mr. 
Burton's assuredly do him great credit We should like nothing better than to speak of them one 
by one— bat are bound to refrain. We will say, however, that the « iBronaut's Bevenge, a Ta&s 
dT the Gonfesdonal," is a wdl conceived and well managed stoiy of exceeding tnteiest, and ghres 
cifidenoe of very lofty capoeity in its aathor. 
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Do I b*]eve in the sra sarpint ? You might as well ax me if I b'leved in the compaas or thou^t 
the log coald lie. Tve never eeed the critter myaelfi cos I hatnt cruieed in them waters aa he locates 
iiimself in, not since I staited on my fiist voyage i|i the Confidence whaler, Capting Coffing ; but I 
ncking I've got a brother as hails from Kahant, what sees him handsome every year, and knows the 
latitude and longitude o' the beast jest as well as I ki»ows the length o' the fuitock sflhrouds o' Ihe 
foretop. Brother Zac's pratty cute, and kalkilatas from actil observation how much the sarpint 
glows every year — and then he gets aifeiin', and figgerin', and leckonin', till he makes out how 
tatnal long it took the sarpint to extensi/y himself to that almi^ty size— -ofieiin' to prove that the 
cutler was one o' them ar^ cieepin' things what commodore Koah took into his boat at that ar* big 
xais as the BiJiAe tells on-^nd prehaps, as Zac says, he is the raal, original, etamal, aarpint as g»t 
the weather-gage of Mra. Bve, and gammoned har to ley pbatical hands on her husband's stdtks of 
aiyples jest as he was gettin' his cider fixens ready in the ^11. And, by gauiy, old fellera, there aiat 
Bothin' agin natnr in that yarn, nyther — ^for brother Zac says, he can prove that that ar' sarpiot 
Bouat have paitaktng o' the Tree o* I^ile as growed in the garding of Eding, afoie them first squat- 
ters what had located thesaselves thar', was driv' ofi" by the angel Gabiiel for m«kin' firee with the 
^vemar's trees. Well, there was a nigger as I know'd once down south, mongst them cotting 
plantashings — and this here darkey used to get his rum aboard rayther atiff--eo, one night, havin' 
stowed away a soakin' cargo, he fbond the navigashii^ psetty considenhle sevese, and arter tackin* 
larbord and starbord, makin' shoit le^gs to windoid, and long uns to leweid, he missed stays, and 
brought up in a ditch. While Ihe darkey was lettin' ofi* the steam, and snoiin' himself sober, a mud 
tprtle, abeout the size of our capting^s eppilitts, crawls tight aliok into his open mouth, and wriggles 
stret down into his innsnds. Waell, the nigger felt the eflects e' too much tortle to his dying day*^ 
and that*s the case, I guess, with the sarpint--ior havin* fed in his iniSuicy on the fruit o' the tne 
o' li&, he was obligated to keep on livin' ever arter, and can't die no now be can fix it And ao he 
keeps on a gettin' longer every week, tike a paper's sisooant, and nobody can't guess what fur, 
Bjther. 

Bad you -aver see a manpaid 1 Waell, thsn, I Moking you'd best shnt up, cos I have— -and mai|y 
OB 'em ; and aarmen too, and miTmiwssj and marmasten, of all sites fcam babbies AOt bigger nmr 
aMckanls to r^ter six-fiMleis, with staras like a foU-giow'd porpua. I've been at a marmaidts tea 
fKATty, and Artar lamin' the poor ignocant aoaly critteni hi»w l» splioe the majn-biace, I left the half 
Mia' aa 'em btoiin' diunk. Yoiuaee when ooc caft«as cinisin' op the A«ihe% we.oMit umhm 
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one momin' in pretty deep water jest abrest of a smalt green island as was'nt down in the chart, and 
had^nt got no name nyther. But our capting knowM what he was arter abeoat as right as nine- 
penoe, cos a small skewner came along side pretty sune, freighted with brandy and wine for the 
officers, what they'd ordered for their own private stores. Waell, the slings were run up to the eend 
of the main-yard, and the waisters were busy hoistin' up the barrels, when a cask, o' brandy slipped 
from tho slings, as it was being canted round, and dropped tight splash into the sea, sinkin' right 
away. Upon 'zaminationing the manifest, it proved to be the best cask o* brandy in the skewner, 
imported from Boardo direct for the capting himself. He raised a pretty muss, I guess, light off the 

TeeL " You d etarnal lazy suckers," said he, " look here ! take all the boats* anchors, lash 'em 

together in tews so as to form grapnels o* four pints each, and drag all abeout hero for that ar* 
brandy — and mind you find it, or I'll put every mother's son of you on short allowance o' rye for the 
next month." 

WaelK the boats was ordered out, and a giopin' we went. I was ordered into the jolly, with 8y 
Davis and Pete Slinks, and a middy to direct. The middy was a pretty considerable smart fellow, 
and jest as we was puttin' off, he nodded up to the chapling as was leanin' over the side, and says 
'* What say you to an hour's float upon this here glassy seal" The paising was down by the man 
Topes in a minnit, and off we sot a fishin' for the brandy-tub. 

The cunent run pretty slick by the side of the leetle island, and the second luff, who was in the 
eutter, ordered us to go ahead, and watch along the shore jest to see if the tub warn't rolled up 
there by the tide. We pretended to look right hard for the tub, till we made the lee o' the island, 
and then if we did'nt resolve to take it easy and run the nose o' the jolly into the yaller sand o' the 
shore, there aint no snakes. I held on in the starn by the grapnel, and the parsing pulled out of 
his pocket a good sized sample bottle o* the new stuff as he'd jest bought, and wanted the middy to 
taste— and arter passin' their ideas on the licker, the chapling gave us men a pretty stiff horn a 
piece, now I tell you — and first rate stuff it was I swow. It iled the parsing's tongue like all out 
doors-^it took him to talk — all abeout the old original anteek names o' the islands that laid in spats 
all abeout tbar' — classic ground, as he called it, and a pretty yam ho did spin tew. He talked abeout 
the island of Candy, whar' the sweetest gals was in all creation or any whar' else— and of a great 
chief called Molasses who killed a one-eyed giant of a blacksmith, named Polly Famous, by spitting 
in his eye— and abeout a fireman named Henearus, who earned out an old man, one Ann Kysis, on 
his shoulders when his house was a fire ; for yon see many o' them old Grecian men had wimming's 
names, and wisey warsey tew. But what to<A my cheese was the parsing's tellin' us abeout tew 
Allows as got up the biggest chunk of a fight, and kept right at it for ten years stret out, and all 
abeout a gall named Ellen what skeeted from her moorings, and run off to Paris. Then the par- 
ffing tried to pint out the island of Lip Salve, where a »he-conjuror, called Sarcy, from her boldness, 
used to keep a hull skeul o' singing girls called Syringes, cos they sucked the sailors ashore and then 
chawed 'em right up like a piece o' sweet carendish. Then the middy who'd been keepin' dark 
and layin' low all this time, show'd his broughten's-up, and let fly a hull broadside at the parsing 
abeout them ar* Syringes and other fabbelus wimming, sich as king Nepching's wife Ann Thracite 
and her she Try-it-ons, and Neer-a-heads, and river galls, right down to marmaids. 

Waell, you see, all this here talk made us dry as thunder — so the chapling said he guessed the 
son was over the fore-yard, and baled us out another horn o' licker all around. Then he took a 
^ spell ho !" at the jawin' tackle, and allowed there was a river in Jarminy, where all our Dutch 
imegrants hails from, and that a naked gall used to locate herself in a whirlpool, and come up on 
moonshiney nights and sing a hull bookfull o' songs as turned the heads of all the young fellers in 
them parts. Waell, reports ruz up as she'd a hull cargo of gold stowed away at the bottom o' the 
whirlpool, and many a wild young Janning, seduced by the gall's singin' and hopes o' gold, lept 
into the river, and warn't heerd on never arter. These matters hurt the young gall's kariter, and the 
old folks, who'd always allowed that she was a kind of goddess, began to think that she war^nt the 
clear grit, and the young fellers said her singin' was no great shakes, and that her beauty warn't the 
thing it was cracked up to be. 

There was a &mous Gineral who was'nt raised in that section o' the country, but had swapped a 
castle on a mounting in Spain for one o' them ai' water lots near the whirlpool ; he began to find 
himself rayther short o' cash to buy his groceries, and concludin' that he could not dew without a 
lettle whiskey to keep off the aguy, revolved to pay the whirlpool gall a visit, and jest see if he 
could'nt soft soap the young critter out of a leetle rhino. Next full moon, he tortles to the bluff what 
hung over the bilin' and foamin' river, and jest at eight bells, up ruz the gall, stark naked, a sittin' 
on the white froth o' the whiriin' water, and singin' « Won't you come to my bower what I've 
shaded for yoa ?" " Waell," says the Gineral, not a bit daunted — says he, «< Look here, my gall, 
I mean to eat a lobster salad with you to night, if you promise to behave like a lady, and wo'nt cat 
up no d — d shines." Waell, the gall give her word of honor, and the Gineral dove into the whirl- 
pool, and down they went right slick. Next morning, the Gineral was fonnd to hum, with a sight 
of old gold pieces, bigger round than the top of a 'hacker box, and a hull pot full of the tallest Irind 
of jewels ; you see, the sojer had carried a small flask of Monongahely in his pocket, and the river 
gall ooaM'nt get over the M lye— tew gbtMes opened her heart, I guess, and she let the Ginertl 
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Blip his cable in the moinin' with jest abeout as much gold as he could stow away. Some of his 
fiiends kalkilated as he'd better drop bis anchor thar' again — and there was some talk in the settle- 
ment of formin* a jyntpstock company foi the purpoee of gettin' up all the gold— but the Gineral 
tell'd 'em he guessed he'd got enough for him, and he seed quite enough down thai' not to want to 
go no more ; and refusin' to say what he had seen, or tell 'em how the^^ was to go to work, it kinder 
stopt the jynt-stock company. The river gall she fell quite in love with the gineral right up to the 
hub, and sot on the bilin' water night arter night, singing " Meet me by moonlight alone" — but the 
Gineral said he'd see her d — d first afore he trusted her agin — for, says he, ^* no woman was never 
deceived twice," which riled the river gall like mad, and in revenge she sot the whirlpool a bilin' 
tike all creation, as if resolved to keep the neighborhood in hot water. From the sarcumstance of the 
Gineral's gettin' so much gold out o' the river, the Jarmings called it the Rhino, audits been known 
by somethin' like that name ever since. 

When the chapling had expended his yam, he sarved out another allowance of licker. I recking 
that he was the raal grit for a parsing — always doing as he'd be done by, and practisin' a dained 
sight more than he preached. ^ Taint Christian like," says he, " to drink by one's self, and a raal 
tar never objects to share his grog with a shipmate." Them's the ginnewine Bunker Hill eenti- 
ments of sfuritual salvashing, and kinder touch the bottom of a sailor's heart ! 

The middy then uncoiled another length o' cable abeout the fabbelus wimming o' the sea, and 
said it were a tarnation pretty idea, that them angels from hewing as ruled the air& should keep 
watch over the treasures o' the water. Then he telled a yam consarnin' the captingof a maichant- 
noan as was tradin' in the South Seas, layin* at anchor, becalmed, one Sunday morain' abeout five 
bells, when a strannge hail was heerd from under the bows o' the craft, and the hands on deck as 
anserd the hail seed somebody in tixe water with jest his head and aims stickin' out and holdin' on 
to the dolphing-striker. Waell, I guess they pretty soon throw'd him a rope and hauled him aboard, 
and then they seed he was a reglar built marman, one half kinder nigger and 'tothei half kinder 
fish, but altogether more kinder fish than kinder nigger. So, as I was tellin' you, they got him 
aboard and he made an ennquerry arter the capting, who come out of his cabing, and the marman 
made him a first-rate dancin'-ekeul bow, and says in ginnywine English, ** Capting, I sorter reckon 
it aint entered into your kalkilation as this here is Sabbecday, for you've dropped you tamal big 
anchor right in front of our meetin' house door, and I'm d— -d if eeny of my folks can go to pray- 
ers." Waell, the capiing was rayther taking aback, and the calm, you see, overlay in' him in that 
thar' hot latitude, had sot his hack up above a bit ; and beside that, he felt considerable streeked at 
bein' roused out of his momin' nap for nothin'; so, altogether he folt sorter wolfish, and lookin' at 
the straimger darned savagerous, says " who the bell are you .?" This here speech put the mar- 
man's dander up, for he says right sassy, '* I guess I'm appinted Deacon over all the roarmams and 
marmaids in these here parts, and Til jest trouble you to treat me with the respect due tew a strann- 
tBN and a gentleman." Waell, I reckon the capting's ebeneser wa$ roused, for he seized hold of a 
harpoon that was lay in' on the fowksell, and hollerd to the marman, " You fishy vaggybi^d, make 
tracks out o' my ship^ you sammony-tailed son of a sea cook, or I'll drive the grains slick through 
your scaly carkisa, I will." Waell, the critter seein' as the capting meant danger, maile but one 
. flop with its tail, and skeeted over the side o' the ship into the water. The capting did not weigh 
anchor, nor nothin', only durin' the night the ca[)les was cut by the marmen, and the ship drilled 
oil tew a korril reef, and rubbed a tamal big hole in her plankin'. 

" That's a good yam," said the parsing, ** and I b'leive its true as gospel. Nothin's impossible 
in natnr' and the hull o' these strannge fizens as we hears tell on, is nothin' more than links in the 
almighty great chain cable of universal natur'. Bats is the link of betweenity that connects the 
naturs of fowls of the air and the beasts of the field. Seals and ^igators links the nature of beasts 
and fiahes. Babboons and apes links beastB with humans; and why should not marmipds be the 
links between humans and the fishes of the sea ! But there's the signal for the boat's return ; heie's 
jest a leetle hom apiece in the bottle — let's licker once more round, and then absquattle." 

We pulled quietly back to the ship. The barrel of brandy had not been found, and I wish I may 
be sniggered if the capting did not fiy into the biggest kind of quarter-deck passion I ever did see. 
He stormed'great guns, and fired hull broadsides at the boat's crews, swcariu' that they should keep 
on dredgin' till the tub was found, if it wfis the day arter etarnlty. So, you see, the hands was 
piped to dinner, but I were ordered lew keep in the boats and take keare they did'nt stave each 
other. Waell, I laid down in the capting's gig, and what with the parsing's licker, and the talk 
abeout marmaids and syringes and water gals, and one thing and t'other, a very pretty muw began 
nuxen' in my brain pan. So, as I was layin' comfortably moored in the starn sheets, with my head 
a leetle over the boat's quarter, I thought it highly unwrong that the brandy tub hadn't been fetched 
. np, and that the men usin' the grapnels must have shliked as we did, cos, if they'd aarched as they 
ooghter they must have eecd the barrel, for tbe water was so petikler clear that you could dissara the 
crabs aawlin' over the korril rocks at the bottom o' twenty fathom water. Waell, while I was 
lookin' into the ocean to see if I could light upon the barrel, a leetle of the largest fiah I ever did 
aM, come and swam right close to the bottom of the sea, jest under the boats. Then it kept pain' 
. and riaia' till I need its long fins weie shaped Uke men'e arms; and when it cotn* near the aarfis, it 
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tvnfed 4K1 its badi axkd CkeD I «eed a fanman ftoe ! I kwnwed at once that it wk a anraiaidl, «r a 
Btf]B«n--er ana of them atn&bbenifl eritlere called fkbbelos ayringea aa the chapling had heoi 
vpofiim' his yaim abaont. 3o, the critter popt ha head up jeat above die water, which was aoBOOtk 
«aiglan, and a leetle amootber tew by a darned aigbt, and jeat as dear and jeat aa sbiny, and aays 
kt to mOf ** Look hen, atrannger, you and your BhipmateB aint doin' tbe genteel thing tone no how 
70Q ean fix it, for they're playm' old hub with my gardtng grounds and oyster beda by acratchin* and 
lakin* 'em all over with them tbar* darned ancfaoxs and grapnel fixens in a/manner that's horowia' 
te mjr fedin'a. if the capting wants his thnndemation hcker tub, let him jeat send eeny decent 
Christian dawn with me, and Fll gin it him." 

WaeU, Ym not goin' to aay that I did'nt feel kinder skcered, hot the chapling'a yams had inbbed 
tiie Tougfa edge off, and the notion of findin* tbe capting's cask pleased me mightily, coa I knowed 
it would tickle the old man like all creation, and sartingly get me three or four liberty-days for shosa- 
foin' when we returned to Port Mahon. 80, as I had'nt on nothin* petikler as wooki spile, only 
a bkie ootting riiirt and sail-cloth pantys, and the weather being most uncommon warm, f jeat told 
4be mnrman I was ready, and tortled quietly over the boat's side mto the blue transparent sea. The 
XMttman grappled ma, by the-fifllr and we soon touched bottom, now I tell ye. I found aa I conld 
walk easy enough, only the water swayed me abeout jeat aa if I war a leetle tight, bnt I did'nt aeem 
Id 0a£[er aothin' for want of breath nyther. We soon reached whar' the brandy caak waa ^ing 
light wider -Bie ahip's keel, which aocounta for its not bein' seen nor notfain' by the beaf s crews. I 
"Ml so ererlastingly comical abeoot findin' the tub that I told the half-bied-dolpbing feller as pinted 
it ovt, that if I knawed how to tap it, I wish I might die if I would*Bt give him a galkm o' the atoff 
«s a salvage fee. * 

<• What*s in it 1" aays the vuuiaan. 
' " Why, licker," says I. 

' ** WaeN/' says the marman, <* so I heerd them scrapln' fellers in the boats say ; hot I gness iVe 
Mcer enough to last nay time, the' I recking your licker is somethin' stronger than salt 1 
its hooped up in that almighty way." 

" Why, you lubber," says I, " its brandy— the raal giimewine coneyhack." 

« And what's that 1" says the marman. 

* Why, dew tell^-^want to know 1" says I, « Have you lived to your time o' life without 1 
«pln«tus lickei ? WaeU, I swow, you oughter be the commodore of all them cold water clubs, and 
perpetual president of all terap'ranoe teetotallers. Go ahead, matey ; pilot the way to your shanty, 
and ni roll the barrel arter yon. I'll aune gin you a drink of licker that will jeat take the aUrt 
tail off eeny thing yeu ever did taste, now I tell yoa." 

Waell, the critter flopped ahead, for you see its the natar' of the marmen, seein' aa they've no 
legs, only a fish's tail what's bent under them jest like the lower part o' the letter J, to make wny 
by floppm' ttieir stams up and down, and paddlin' with their hands— someibin' between a swim and 
a awa^|er'-«bnt the way they get through the water is a caution. I rolled the tab aJong over the 
atnooAi white ahiny sand, and the crabs and lobsters skeeted off light and left aidea oot o' my w«y, 
neglar Peered, and big fishes of all shapes and makes, with bristlin' fins, swum close alongside me, 
and looked at me quite awful with their amall gooaeberry eyes, as much as to say ** what the natkm 
«M you atl" Byme^y, the marman brought up in front c4f rayther a largish cave or grotto of rack 
and shell work, kivered with konii and sea we«l. So, you see, the tub was put right en eend in one 
oemer ; I made an ennqutny of the marman if he'd a girablot, and he said he behoved there waa 
«itdi a thing in the hold or cellar ; he'd found a carpenter's tool cheat in a wreck a fow miles to the 
eaaterd, and he fetched away aix or saving of the leetle fixins, thinkin' they might be useful to bmn — 
ao, he opened the back door and hailed a young marman to bring him the gimblet. 

Seeiii' as there was no benches nor nothm' to sit down on, which nurmen and marmaids don't 
4e«i«e, oos they've no sittin' parte to their bodies, which is all fish from their waistbands, I jeat eot 
"on the top o' the brandy tub, and took an observashing of the critter before me. His face was leglar 
human, only it looked nyther tawney and flabby Uke a biled nigger, with fishy eyes, and a mouth 
like a huge torn cod. His hair hung stret down his shoulders, and waa coarse and thick like un- 
twiated Yattlm' ; his hands were somethin' like a gooae'a paw, only the fingers waa longer and 
thioker-— and his body was not exackly lake an Injin's, nor a nigger's, nor a white man's— nor <wa8 
it yaller, nor blue, nor green — but a sorter altogether kinder mixed up color, lookin' aa if it were 
waitanted to sund the weather. Jest about midships, his body was tucked into a fish's beUjTt with 
huge green scalea right down to the tail. 

Whilst I weie surveyin' tbe marman fore and aft, the baok door opened, and a she critter flopped 
in, with a young marman at the breast The leetle sucker was not biggei than a pickerel, with a 
tail of a delicate sammon color, and a head and body jeat like one' o* them small tan monkeys, with 
a fikoe as large as a dollar. The marman introduced the she critter as his wife, and we aeon got into 
a eoll of talk right slick all abeout the weather, and die keara and trouble of a young fettily«--«nd 
I wiah I may be awampad if the marmoid wam't a dnadful nice critter to chatter. Like iJI wimr 
tting folk, ahe waa plaguey kewroua as to whar' I was laiaed and rigged— and when I Mid X gMaiK 
edlhsiifedfiftttt CNipeCod andaUilong ahain tfaar'^sbe kiokadattiM nwrntfi, andoaid ^oina, 
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" W««U» I ntner—Cttpe C«d ! why, ^traxinger, I giMw liun janit te «ame ^fimutj in our 



WaeU, jM aee, I gM«r laytlMr kavrroui tew:, and wanted to h»s thepetiUen of the nstural hifltfliy 
af th(8 nee «f mannea— oo I BMile a few €«inqB«TiM ngpectin* than ways «f life. «< I gneag/' aays 
I, **yoaVe «tamal good fiah market in these kece parte, awl keep you table wdl ai^ipliedwdtfa heU 
libot, and eea basa, aad black fiah, eh V* 

" Why, Arannser," eaye the maiman ra^ther wnalhy, ** oeein' Ue yon, I won't be offended, or by 
bevvias, if that speech aint enough to make a quaker bam his atockin', why then it «ni no matter. 
We claim to be half fish in our natur*, and I recking you don't kaJkilate we gobbles our zelashiiigB? 
theie's aea varmint onongh in ail conscience, sitch as oysters, and dams, and qnshogs, and muscles, 
and crabs, and lobsters. We go the hull shoat with them ; and then we cultivates kail and other 
aaa ti«ek in our gaidings, and aometimes we swims under the wild fowl as they'ie iloatin' and jerks 
down a fine duck or a gulU or gatheia their eggs off the locka, or the barnacles off drift wood." 

Jeet then, the inannan's eldest son-fiah lotched in the gimbiet, and braaght up the marnMn's 
jawin'-tacks with a round turn. The yoitng 'un wk abeout the siae of an Injin boy jest afore he 
jnins alono^half papooao, half porpua. Ho got a leetle sbeerad when he clapt eyes on me, but I 
gnv* him a atale quad o' backer to amuae hinael^ and the ongar plum made ^ marmaster nU his 
ajyes above a bit, now I tell you. 

WaeU, I boied a hole m iie brandy tub, and pickin' up an empty clasn ^11, handed a drink to 
the lady, and told her to tote it down. She swalkied it pretty slick, and the wa^ du gulped aaler- 
wacd% sttd stared, and twisted hei fiahy mouth was a son to Moaea. The nunnan looked lalher . 
iwetfy at me aa if I'd gin her pison ; ao I dracwed ashali>fttll and awaOered it mysolt This kinder 
cooled him down, and when the marmaid got her tongue tackle in numin' order agin, she said she 
«Maaed the licker was the juice of hevriag, and she'd be darned if eke wouldn't have another drmk 
■ifht off the spsL 

Seein' this, the marman swallcred his dose, and no sooner got it down than he squealed rigkl ottt, 
aiad clapped his wehby hands together, and waggled his tail like all creation. He swote it was elegant 
«tai^.and he felt it tickle powerful from the top of hie head to the eend of his atam fin. Aster takin' 
two or three horns together, the sonny cried for a drink, and I gin him one that sent him wriggHn' 
on the sand like an eel in an uneasiness. So, the marman said as the licker was raal first-rate, and 
first-rater than that tew, he guessed he'd ask in his next door neighbor and his lady, jest to taste the 
godsend. WaeU, in a minnit, in comes a huge marman of the most almighty size, lookin' jest like 
Black Hawk when he was bUious ; he fetched up his lady with him, and his eldest son, a scraggy 
hobadehoy marman, and his darters, two young marmaids or marmisses, jest goin* out o' their teens, 
who flapped their yaller-skinned paws over their punking-colored chops, pretendin' to be almighty 
sheered at comin' afore a strannge roan in a state o' natur' — but they forgot all abeout that thar' 
when the licker was handed to 'em. 

Arter takin' a few smaUers, the freah marman said he guessed the clam ahell was altog|lther too 
leetle to get a proper amount of licker whereby a iaUer could judge correctly of the laal taste of the 
stuff— so he went to his berth in the next cave, and fetched a large blue and silver shell that held 
abeout a pint. The news o' the brandy tub spred pretty slick, for in half an hour, I'd the huU grist 
o' the marmen belongin' to that settlement cooped up in the cavern. Sitch a noisy swlUin' set o' 
wet souls I ne^er did see ; the drunk cum on 'em almighty strong, for they kept me sarvin' out the 
licker jest as quick as it would run. I thought if the capting could have seen me astridin' his brandy 
cask, in an underground grocery at the bottom of the sea, surrounded by slch a skeul of odd fish, 
how many dozen at the gangway would he have ordered the boson's mate to have served me oat 1 
The way the diunk affected the different critters was right kewrous, now I tell you. One gicat 
scaly feUer stiffened his tail all up, and stood poppindickler erect on the peeked pinto of thdFeend fin, 
like a jury mast, and jawed away raal dignified at all the rest, wantin' diem to appint him a softer 
admiral over the hnU crew. Another yeller feller with a green toil, was so dreadful blue, that he 
doubled himself into a figgery 5, and sung scrape and bite of all sorts of sea songs, tiU he got tew 
drunk to speak at all. Some of the marmen wanted to kiss all the marmaids, and tew of the ladiea 
begun scratehin' and fightin' like two pusseys, cos one trod on t'other's tail. Some went floppin* 
and dancin' on the sand tike mad, raisin' siteh a dust that I could not see to draw the licker — but the 
pstfty round the tub soon driv' them to the right abeout, as interferin' with the interest of the settle- 
ment. Every minnit some fiesh marman dropped on the ground with the biggest kind of load on ; 
I never seed a set of critters so almighty tight, yelUn', swearin',huggin', and fightin', tUl they growed 
so darned savagerous that I kinder feared foi my own safety amongst them drunking moffradite sea 
aborgoines. So, you see, I up and told them that I'd clapt my ^eto on the licker, and that they 
should not have any more. WaeU, if ever you did hear a most etainal row, or see a huU raft of 
drunking fieHers cut didoes, ^en was the time. It waa voted that I were a public enemy, and every 
half drunking marman suddenly became very 'fiahns to have me Lynched, and it were settled at last 
that I was to be rode on a raU, and then taned and feathered. But whUe some of the varmint went 
arter the nSL and the tar, the rest of the eritters begun qnarrelin' who was to serve out the licker ; 
^aafl as each marman, drunk or aober, wauled to have the keare of the prodoua stuff, they soon raised 
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a pretty mum, and kept on tearin' at each other like a pack of wolves. Seein' thia, I jeet kinder 
sneaked quietly away from the cave grocery till I come in sight of the ship, when I struck upperda 
for the sajfis, and swam for dear life. I soon seed that the boat's crews were masterin* for another 
bout of draggin' for the brandy cask, so fearin' lest the capting should miss me, I jest laid hold o' 
the edge of the gig, and crawled in pretty quickly, and laid myself down in the stam sheets, as if Pd 
never been out o' the boat Waell, I hadn't laid ihar' half % second when I heerd a noise jest for all 
the world as if somebody was squeczin' a small thunder cloud right over my head. I ruz up, and 
thar' were the capting and the bull crew lookin' over the ship's side at me— the officers in a tamal 
rage, and the men grinnin' like so many hyenas. 

" Rouse up, you longsided lazy swab, and bring the boats in from the boom. Are you going to 
sleep all day 1" 

" Ay, ay, sir," said I, jumpin' up in the boat, when all the water run off me like forty thousand 
mill streams — Fd been so outrageoqs soaked while down with the marmen. I felt kinder skeered 
lest the capting should see it, but wben I stood up he laffed right out, and so did the hull crew tew. 

** Why, he's not awake yet," said the capting. ** Bosen, give him another bucket" 

You see they wanted to persuade me that I'd feel asleep in the gig as fast as a meetin' house, and 
slept thar' the hull while the crew were at dinner, and that no shootin' nor nothin' could'nt waken 
me up — so, the bosen run along the boom and jest gin me a couple o' buckets o' sea water right 
over me. When I told 'em my yarn abeout the marman poppin' up his head, and invitin' me down, 
and all abeout findin' the brandy tub, and the rest, they swore that I'd got drunk on the parsing's 
licker, and dreamt it all in the boat But I guess I know what I did see, jest abeout as riick as any 
body ; and the chapling b'lieved the hull story ; and said that as Fd larnt the marmen the vally o' 
licker, they'd get himtin' up all the tubs and barrels out of the different wrecks in all the various 
seas ; and that intemperance would spile the race, and thin 'em off till they became one the things 
that was — ^jestlike the Injins what's wastin' away by the power o' rum and whiskey gin them by the 
white men. 

I recking the parsing war'nt far out in his kalkilayshing. The love o' licker has had its efiect 
upon the marmen and the marmaids ; they must have thinned off surprisingly, for T aint seed none 
since, nor I don't know nobody as has, nyther. 



STANZAS. 



liADT « thy vows were traced in sand," 
With pencil light, and careless hand, . 
And every idle wind that blew. 
Declared the feeble lines untrue ; 
Trembling I saw thy plighted faith, 
The sport of every vagrant breath — 
Yet lingered still, like one who stands, 
To view the flight of golden sands. 

Thy heart was like the sweetest flower, 
That blossoms in a lady's bower ; — 
And like the bird of golden wing, 
That sips the honied dew of spring, 
Like fancy loved to hover near. 
The nectar'd leaf that glittered there ; 
Deceptive leaf! so bright to view. 
So sweet to taste ! so trifling too ! 

Lady resume thy pencil now. 
And write thy cruel vows in sno\Ji> ; 
For that is cold as maiden's heart, 
And fiail as sand, will soon depart ; 



And glist'ning as the maiden's tear, 
I When Hymen's burning torch is near, 
I But when 'tis brightest, feeblest, proves 

Decaying by the warmth it loves ! 

But while along the faithless line, 
New loves, and hopes, and raptures shine. 
To 'guile some raw enamored youth, 
That recks not of a woman's truth — 
Forget thy promise pledged to me — 
Forget thy heart's inconstancy — 
Nor lei a darkcn'd hour like this 
Intrude to blight thy transient bliss. 



For shnuld'st thy truant fancy rove 
Back to the vernal days of love. 
When new-born hope thy bosom thrill'd, 
And vows were sworn, by kisses seal'd, 
The blush of shame would brightly glow, 
Along the chilly page of snow. 
And melting tablets far and wide, 
Display thy faithless maiden pride ! 
Aogurt 37, 1»30. C. B. B. 
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A TALE OF THE LATE AMERICAN WAR. 



[Concluded from page 210] 



CHAP TER IX . 

THE MINSTREL AND THE END. 

Still weep*st thou, wanderer? aome Ibnd mother's gfamee 

OVr th«e, too, brooded in thine early yean— 
Tlitnk'it thou of her whose gentle eye, perehanoe, 

Bathed all thy fkded hair with parting tran ? 
Sp^ak, for thy trart diiturb me-what art thoa ? 

Why dott thou hide th j fkce, yet weeping on ? 
Look up ! -oh I ia it— that wan cheek and brow I — 

Is it— alas .'—yet joy ! my son, my son ! 

Hetnant, 

The orphan's prayer was heaid, and she was not marked for a cheerlew pilgiimage throagh the 
flinging vale of life. A love, like that of aisteia met in heaven, sprung up between Catharine and 
Agnes. It was a sight of rare and tender interest to see that beautiful pair together — a graceful task 
£nr the most gifted pencil. Each was an exquisite specimen of the two fairest orders of female love- 
liness. Agnes was the girl— -playful, timid, gentle, and earnest; and Catharine, the matured and 
m agnifi cent woman; the one, a sylph, living on the air of roses— the other, an angel, with a lyre. 

Yet how imperfect is human joy ! The mute devotion of her brother and his gentle wife to each 
odier, partaking so much of the romance of passion, their sweet and holy confidence, and the elo- 
quent worship of their eyes, as they read, with a thrill, each other's meaning, would often start the 
unconscious sigh, the brimming tear; and Catharine thought, with a pang, how much and how litr 
tie of happiness was hers. 

** Tell us again of your fortunes at sea," said Catharine to her brother one day, as, with an arm 
of Agnes around hei neck, and their cheeks softly touching, they reclined on an ottoman. « I al- 
most envy the ocean its interest, since it could win you from your home and me." 

**l have told you all, dear sister, except" — and Charles hesitated. 

''Except, brother 1" 

** Do you know this V he inquired hurriedly, drawing a braid from his bosom. 

Catharine paled as she took it ; she compared it with her curls, and looked beseechingly at her 
brother. 

** Walter sent it to yon, with his last blessing." 

** It is mine," shrieked the agonized lady, ** and my poor cousin is dead— dead !" 

Her low and melancholy sobs were exquisitely touching ; the weeping Agnes shielded her on her 
bosom, and Harman, agitated ahnost beyond words, took his sister's passive hand. 
• ** No, no— not dead, my own dear sister ; listen, and I will tell you all. I was a captive at sea, 
in a British vessel — one terrible night, in the fury of an appalling storm, we wero startled by the 
bursts of caimon and the shout of battle. Shortly came the rattle of musquetry, and the furious 
trampling of fighting men ; but louder than all was the war-cry of my country's name. For more 
than an hour, the angry battle raged, till there burst a deafening hunah of victory, and all waa silent 
We were free, and Walter De Benian was among the conquerors." 

« Then he is alive ! Oh, where is he 1" 

** We parted in a foreign port, two yean ago. I would have sacrificed my commission to induce 
him to return ; but he shook his head, and told me the Sea-GuU was his home." 

" The Sea-Gull !— then he is gone for ever !" slowly repeated Catharine, in the hollow tones of 
despair, while the ftst and burning tean were streaming over her cheeks. She remembered to have 
i«ad a mysterious aoeoont of the Sea-Gull's last fight 
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« And he never spoke unkindly of me V* inquired the heart-stricken lady, with a strong attempt 
at composure. 

She listened with intense distress while Harman related their parting interview, and De Benian'a 
last, touching message. 

** Then he always loved me — ^wronged and devoted Walter ! That sad, last prayer has gone up, 
and he knows how bitterly I npent and love him ! My kind brother, and you, sweet Agnes, dearer 
far than a sister, cheer me no more with false hopes — seek not to win me fiom my lone commanion 
with the memory of the dead. I am calm now, and for ever I" 

And there was something so melancholy, yet beseeching, in the calmness that henceforth settled 
over her lonely hours^ that its apell was sacred. 

Months crept on, and the world, slumbeiing fiom the fatigue of its mightiest struggle, was shaken 
from its momentary rest by the stirring blast of war. The thunders of Waterloo pealed from pole 
to pole, and died away in the echo of the sea. The world was again at peace, and what kept the 
wanderer away ? There was now no strife to gvtfaer those of burdened and joyless life, yet still he 
came not Harman, at length, despaiied; and the name of Walter De Berrian was heard only 'm. 
whispers in the home of his childhood. 

And autumn came— the queenly (Cleopatra of the seasons dying in her robe and crown. It was 
the time of pensive rambles and lonely thought, when a story is written on every leaf, and a warn- 
ing tongue whispers in every breeze. It was one of those sad and poetic evenings in the Indian 
summer that Harman and his bride had driven oat, when Catharine took a stioll to the grove on the 
slope of the bay. She sat on the rustic bench so sacred to melancholy thought; for Walter assisted 
to build it. It was shaded by a bower of vines, and sbeltared from storm and sun by an ample oak, 
above, while the cool, smooth beach swept at itjs foot, so that the waves of the high tide sometimes 
washed the ripe blue grapes that elostereid on the lowest bovgh. The bfty was beautifully tranquil, 
and the handsome oak that spread above saw itself in (he tide, and dropped a gentle leaf to woo its 
shadow. The frail messenger drifted to Catharine's feet, and was stranded on the sand. <* Emblem 
of my hopes," thought the lady, stooping to pick it up, while her long hair fell from her shoulders 
and hung over her cheeks in raven volumes, giving to her faee the softest light of eve. Catharine 
might have well been pardoned for that long and involuntary guze, as she caught her image in the 
water. A flash of womanly prirle was beaming in her eye, and the soul-entrancing triumphs of that 
wuiiMem beantv weie sweeping in farilliaDt array before her. Slhe was again wbirtiag through the 
4mwm '«n her birth-flight ball, the nnqueBtioned queen of the fair ; and then came that sohteiy void- 
m^rwetie, when liie revellen were hushed in sleep. 

** Yes, I dessws to be unhappy," she said ; and, twining a band in her monrning^tresaas^ she gaicd 
«• tbe tialcd sky as some exiled angol awaiting a summons to her home. 

But whs waslhsit half minstrel, half faeggaD'leoking itinerant, that walsbed her with the e]PSs<of 
a lyiHC t Blessed in a fsreign vagrant costume, a dusty, snn-bumt OBendicant, wJftfa heavy Monsta- 
ehee, long brownish eurls, and an old guitar, sloed, half-hid by the neaoest tiae, gaadog widi a asild 
and half-afinghtod air at the uncsDscioiiB Catharine. He stole newer, and fdlend. Headvanoed 
agttin his fiMt was on the sand— -and he raised an unsteady baud to ike strings of the gmtas— Jus 
arm was stilled as by the wand of an unseen spirit ; for Catharine had begun to wwcUe a hMHW" 
gwtten air of hor f^thood. It was a song of doeaming, mebnchely meaning, and she had often sung 
it in Wtther's presenee, fat the mute flatteiy of his looks. Her voiee, so low at fimt and eaqpudtdy 
sweet, seemed to float and melt in mystery, as if to puszie the listener to find its origin. CunoaHled 
as the songstress was by boughs and vines, one might have fancied it the lament of aonel«ne4ieart- 
ed mermaid, who had stolen from the dark blue sea to die. The song rose l^ soft degvees, like the 
tide's murmur in ssa-ehelis, till it swelled to the itchest volume of SDelody. The minsteel stood for 
» nemeut in the attitude of a spelt-bound listener. As if suddenly lecoUoetiog himself he lightly 
stepped to his tree, brushed a mass of dusty curls over his features, drew down his slouched hot, and 
listened eagerly again. Never had Catharine sung -so divinely, even in the wildest raptase.^ deli- 
cious coquetry. New, all the poetry of early and Uighted love, of yeutfa robbed of its aun^ charm, 
and memory hallowed by jojrs that were, seemed biesdhing in her tones of passion; and when the 
last clear note slept in the pathos of sound, the songstress bowed her noble head and vftfL 

She started, as some holy spirit wakened from the shfine of its worship ! A t ^rst, low and un- 
steady, eheeaught the tinkling of a rioh-toned guitar, and then the trembling concord of a unUow 
inriee. Mute, breathless, and amazed, she drank the bolder harmony of a lament as sad aad touch- 
ing as her tmn. It speke of young love scorned by a pcoud and emel one; then, bucstiag faaagh- 
tily to a Mtier strain, it sung of the bettKng sea, and the coofueror's riiouL Sinking to a wail 
again, it mourned a dark imprisonment, misery, a desolate bnne, andfoigotleii friends. There sras 
something in the last melancholy stanza that spoke the beautiful fsth of a breaking heait I 

Yet if amid a desert land. 

My stnhing limbs I lie, 
jfifer none m tnae upon .Ibe sand. 

And kiss it as I ^die. 
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The poor minstrel had ceased, and he seemed lost in a ramble of thought Catharine stood at 
bis side without knowing how she came there. 

<* Look op,*' she hoarsely whispered. 

The startled minstrel was on his feet, and turned an unknown cou&tenatiee to the lady. Poor 
Catharine— it was not his face ! 

" Lady !" said the minstrel, beseechingly, (and alas ! his voice, too, was strange,) ** lady, I haye 
travelled far to-day, and rested in this lovely spot for one short hour. I would have gone, but your 
song, lady, was music to the heart of a homeless wanderer." 

" Your dress— whence came you V 

** From over the ocean, lady." 

" Then, oh, perhaps you have seen him — Walter ?" 

Catharine stopped, and shuddered at her unmaidenly betrayal. A slight tremor shook the niii' 
strel's frame. 

** Your pardon, lady/' he said, " I could weep that one so young and lovely should know sorrows 
Toui tears — pardon again, kindest lady — those tears, though not for me, betray a gentle heart, and 
you will not turn away from the stoiy of wo. Listen, lady ; for once I had a name and home pei^ 
chance as fair as thine ; but, in a day, I was friendless, homeless, and unknown. This is my coQn% 
try, and hither I have come to day. For a tedious time, I was a prisonei in a foreign cell ; but peaoe 
came at last, and I breathed the free air of heaven. One of thy gentle sex taught me this guitar on 
the banks of the Xenil, and with home before my eyes, I took up a lonely wandering. At the galas 
of Grenoble, I first saw the great Napoleon. Catching the mad enthusiasm which that wonderiol 
man could inspire in a smile, I was marching under the imperial eagle. Lady, I was at Waterloo* 
TKe sable curtain fell, and I was again a homeless itinerant for bread. I stand upon my countiy'a 
ahoie^ a stranger in my home. My name is graven on the tomb, and my blood is cold beneath." 

« Come, sir, with me," said Catharine, in the waimth of her feelings, ** and accept a stranger's 
assistance ; you shall go away with a smile.", 

« Take the fervent thanks of a grateful heart," said the minstrel, with an eloquent look. « Lady 
yon, too, shall smile again !" 

Catharine had no time to question the meaning of those last words, for a distant shriek and tka 
increasing rattle of carriage wheels came laintly from a grassy woodland road that swept in winding 
capnoe through the grove, not far from the shore. Springing wildly up the slight bank, followed 
closely by the minstrel, Catharine shuddered to see the carriage of her brother whirling furiously ts« 
wards them. Suddenly, it dashed from the road, as if coming directly to the spot where they stood, 
the ftightened horses plunging aside at every turn, evidently beyond the control of the driver, and 
the invisible wheels grazed and sc|ittered the bark from the trees. 

<« Oh, can no earthly power save them 1" screamed Catharine, as she turned to the minstroL Hs 
was pale, erect, and not a muscle moved. 

«« Who are they, dear Catharine— that is— sweet lady V 

" My name ! Walter 1 Save them — my brother — my sister !" 

The minstrel was gone. With a bound he gained the shelter of an oak, and at the next instant 
he had grasped the reins. The fierce animals fiung him from his feet, as they reared and leaped 
frantically forward. With the grasp of a Hercules, the minstrel held on, but they reared again, and 
leaped within a few feet of the swooning, helpless Catharine. Snorting with wildest terror, the 
horses plunged convulsively again — the next instant Catharine would have been crushed, when she 
was snatched from the ground in the arms of a sailor-looking negro, and borne to a place of safisty. 
The no^ro bounded to the minstrel's aid, and by their united force, the foam-covered horses slood 
trembling under their hands. 

<• Hah ! hah I dey know you now, Mas Walter," chuckled the negro, Peter ; " hat gone, and de 
hair hab drapt ofi* your face !" 

The driver had flung open the door of the carriage, and Herman, with Agnes in his arms, jump- 
ed upon the ground. At Uie first glance of the minstrel, Harmiui exclaimed *« Walter Do BeirianS'* 
and rushed into his arms. De Bcrrian tore himself away, and knelt at Catharine's side. 

<• Wake, dearest cousin I" and he folded her to his breast. 

«< Are they safe 1" she languidly asked. * 

«« Yes, my adored Catharine 1" 

«« And you are" — 

« Walter De Berrian !" 

** My Walter !" murmured Catharine, with a blissful confusion, as she hid her lovely fiioe npcm 
his throbbing bosom. 

M Yar ! yar !" laughed Peter, almost crying with delight, as be surveyed the happy group; ** CM 
hress 'em— bress 'em all !" And, reader, with equal good will, do I also say — «' God bless thes !" 

• * The exeellent tsle of *< The PriTstcrr*' having hetn broefht to a eonelmion. we Kbdly fvniedy the priaterH 
uMake in iip{ck:ctinr to eniMMinee the Aotho^ nemr at theeonmenement of thetlnt ehanter. It it from th*- pm> f 
AJUBXAMDSa JOMXSyM. JXyafSt. InigSM, MaiTlsad. StLOwlIU 
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Twilight slept upon Eden. The bright flowers 
That had all day their richest odors flung 
Oat on the gentle breeze, were closing up, 
Like some great mind that for a time hugs close 
Its glorious thoughts, until their painful weight 
.Compels the miser to unlock his store 
And yield ;t8 treasures. Here and there a star 
Stood out upon the firmament The breeze, 
Which stirs on summer nights so mournfully, 
Bore on its wings the dull and solemn bleat 
From distant folds ; and the quick silvery^und 
Of a bright rivulet, that circled by, 
Rippling ^ong, came full upon the ear, 
Sweet and monotonous. 

It was a beauteous scene — 
And aught but conscious guiltiness had hung 
Upon that spread of glory, with a heart 
Warm with devotion ; but not so was CainV 
Gloomy and sad, he trod his lonely fields, 
And his heart sicken'd, and his spirit sunk, 
As his eye rested on it ; and his thought 
Went back to other days, and memory sketch'd 
The faithful likeness of his childhood's hours. 
*< Long ago," thus mused the guilt-worn fratricide, 
«*In those bright bowers of Eden have I strayed. 
And, with my little brother by my side. 
Chased the gay-livcried butterflies about 
From flower to flower ; and how my heart would 

beat 
To see him bound along in frolic mood, 
And mock the blithesome carol of the birds 
As they poured forth their noontide chant! and 

then. 
When play had tired his young and feeble limbe, 
On beds of loses, shelterM from the sun 
By the rich foliage of some fragrant shrub 
Or willow-jasmtne, have we laid us down, 
Lock'd in a close, fraternal, warm embrace, 
Till sleep restored the vigor of our frames. 
When the day's toil was o*cr, and evening came. 
And the bright stars were scatterM over heaven — 
How oflen have we sat, I on the knee 
Of my kind fathei, and my brother pressM 
Close to his mother's bosom, and there heard 
Our parents tell of all the happy days 
Before their dreadful fall — before that sin 
Which tore them from the confidence of God, 
And seal'd misfortune on the human race. 
The tale was od rehearsed, but Abel still. 
With childish waywardness, would crave it more, 
And then our father, with a gentle smile, 
Would tell it o'er. Oh, happy hours, long past, 
Why dots stern memory call ye up again ! 
Why is my tortur'd brain wrung with the scenes 



Which erst gave happiness ! My brother's blood 
Clings to my guilty hands, and the dread thought— 
The thought of murder— oh ! the cursed deed- 
Like a barbed arrow rankles at my heart!" 
Thus mused the guilty one. His past delights. 
His dear remembrances of Eden's joys. 
Sprung up like venom'd things within his soul. 
And sicken'd every thought Before him lay 
Scenes that the eye might feast on— that would 

once 
Have roused his every feeling into play 
And nerved his soul to energy ; but now. 
His only thought was Abel ; and those scenes, 
Breathing of happier days, but sent the shaft 
IXieper and deeper to the conscience-seat ! 
Ho gazed in passive listlessncss upon 
The imagery of heaven, until a voice 
That in times past had ])leapcd him well to hear, 
Startled the dreamer. At the voice of God 
The murd'ier trcinbled, and his spirit quailed 
Back to its deepest black recess. But guilt 
Wears oftentimes the bright habiliments 
Which rol>e the form of innocence ; and Cain, 
Tlie guilty Cain, upraised his voice to speak. 
And to the stem demand, "where is thy brotherl" 
£ssay*d prevarication ! But the voice 
Of Him who bade this glorious world to BE — 
Who spread the precious jewelry of heaven, 
Whose wisdom and whose knowledge brook no 

bound. 
Spoke forth again : " Wh^it hast thou done 1 the 

voice 
Of innocent blood, spilt by thy treacherous hand. 
Thy brothef s blood, cries to me from the ground! 
And, now, thou spoiler of the work of God ; 
Thou worm, whotrod'st another worm to dust — 
Now thou art cursed from this beauteous earth. 
With all its pageantry of glorious things. 
Which opens wide its mouth to drink the stream. 
The purple current of thy brother's blood ! 
No more ihe earth (which erst in plenteous store 
Would yield her fruits)^lhy labor shall repay. 
The world will scorn thee. Epithets of hate 
Will follow in thy footsteps : thou wilt be 
8purn*d by thy fellows as a loathed thing — 
A fugitive and vagabond !" But Cain, 
Smarting with conscious guilt and deep remoisc ; 
Humbled in spirit by that bitter curse, 
Spoke to the Lord in terms of gentle plaint; 
And the kind Father of the human race 
Mark'd liim,le8t men should slay him — and the 

first 
That dipp'd his hands in human gore, went out 
From the dread presence of the. Lord! 
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I. JUZUP. 

Im Uk0 eommeieial town of Baasora there li^ed a dtixen called Juzup. He waa of mean extract- 
ion, but nnderatuiding aomething of conimercial afiain, he waa enabled to aupfkly the wanto of life, 
«Bd beatow on hia children an education auitable to their condition. In abort, by his induatry, he 
mttained the middle atation of life, the one which ia freeat from temptation, and therefinre the hap- 
f>ieat Hia uncle, Rachib, waa a niercbant, induatnoaa in hia profeaaion. Being induatrioua, fiirtone 
Ikyored him ; and aa he decliaed in yeara, he became poaaeaaed of a oonaideiable amount of proper- 
ty. Feeling himaelf growing feebler daily, he made hia will, to which he attached the following co- 
dicil : « I leave thia world childleaa. Though my nephew Juzup will inherit all my property, it ia 
againat my wiah that it ahoold ever be divided. I therefore command him to beatow it all, at hia 
death, 6n that one of hia aona whom he ahall deem worthy to be ita maater.'' 

It waa known to Juzup that he would inherit the eatate, but of the existence of the codicil, which 
forbade a division of the inheritance, he waa, for a time, ignorant At length Rachib, feeling him- 
aelf near an end, sent for hia nephew. When he had come unto him, he spake aa followa : «My 
dear nephew, since Allah did not bless me with any children, with entire satis&ction do I look 
upon thee as my heir, for thy virtues and thy prudence have forced me to admire thee. Thou 
knowest that, in my will, I have made thee the inheritor of my wealth, and I feci confident that thou 
wilt nae it well. Now I will tell thee that which I have never told thee before. I cannot bear tha 
ihought of having my property so soon divided. Thou hast three aona, and if it were equally di- 
vided among them, it would make them tolerably independent, and no more. Now, it ia my wiah 
that, when I die, one only ahall live abundantly from the fruita of my toil." He then ahowed the 
codicil to Juzup, which ran aa we have before ahown. Then, having aworn him to aeciecy, Rachib 
expired. 

After the death of hia uncle, Juzup became immenaely rich, and uamg hia wealth with economy 
and prudence, he added thereto ; endeavoring at the aame time to diacover who waa moat worthy 
of the inheritance. Muatapha. the eldeat of the three aona, departed, and became a courtier in the 
palace of the Pacha of Aleppo. The next, Abul, went to the achooli^ and studied law, making in 
a abort time such progress, diat the teachers were of opinion he would soon equal, and perhaps 
excel them. Achmet, the youngeat, remained at home in the atore of hia father, and assisted 
him in hia buaineaa. The difi&cnlty of beatowing the eatato on the moat deaerving hairaaaed 
the mind of Juzup. But aickneaa came upon him, and when, after the care of the moat akilful 
pbyaidana, he felt hia end approaching, he called all hia aona to hie aide. When there aaaemUed, 
he spoke to them thua : ** Already, my dear children, the apirit of death knocks at my door, and the 
decree of nature and of Allah orders me to leave you. I know your attachment to me to be great— 
now, tell me how you will show it when I am no more." 

'< I " aaid Muatapha, the eUeat, *< adoring your virtuea, will build you a tomb auch aa Baasora 
liath never yet aeen." 

**l," aaid Abul, •< will aearch for the most learned writers, that, in proae and yerae, they may 
praiae thy virtuea." 

It now became the turn of the youngeat to apaak, but he waa, from exceaa of emotion, unable, and 

stood mute, until, at length, a flood of teara gave him relief. The &thei bade them all to go out 

. ftvni hiaok, and calling the cadi, on the next movning indited a will. On the next morning he 

Id. , 

After the funetai ceremoniea were over, the will waa opened and read. In it was written: «* The 
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property obtained from my parent!, and that which my own indoatry added to it, ia to be eqnaUy 
divided among my three tons. That which my uncle Rachib left at my diapoaal I reaign to Ach- 
mety my youngeat bom, whoae tears of love at the thoughts of my loss would not sufbr him to 
apeak his love for me." 



II. THE DEPOSIT. 

A merchant of Damascus, about to vuit a distant nation, requested a neighbor of his, in whom he 
had great confidence, to lake charge of a hundred pounds of steel belonging to him, until his return. 
When the merchant departed, his neighbor, tempted by its value, appropriated it to his own uae. 
After doing so, he thought carefully how he should conceal his dishonor. Meanwhile, the traveller 
returned, and asked for the steel. 

" I know not what to say,'* observed the neighbor, « and what I am about to tell thee I would not 
haive believed, did Lnot witness it wiih mine own eyes. A rat, of immense size, entered my ware- 
house, and destroyed thy steel. I, seeing it become lesser and lesser every day, determined to watch 
it, and fulfilled my determination. I saw him myself as he was devouring the last of it." 

Af^er such a vicious and Bhamelci<s falsehood, the merchant easily saw the dishonesty of his neigh- 
bor. He, however, ofiected to believe the fable, and went home. In a few days after the occurrence, 
he saw several children playing In the streets, among the rest his neighbor's son. This latter he en- 
ticed into his house, and there concealed. The parent soon missed his child, and searched every 
where for him, in great distress. Afler spending the whole night in an useless inquiry, be caine in 
the mocning to the merchant, and relating the disaster, asked if he knew aught of the cfaiU. 

** Perhaps a hawk might have taken him," said the merchant, ** for yesterday evcninf I 8sw«ae 
passing over the house with a child in his talons." 

<« Thy jokes are unaeasoiiable," replied th« distNsaed patent ; " how could so sauJl a bird lift w> 
gmt a waighc 1" . 

*• In a town, my dear neighbor," replied the other, « where a rat can eonsune one hundred pouada 
of steel, why could not a hawk be found able to lift a child in the air 1" 

« I have taUd thee an untruth," said the neighbor; ** come and take back thy atad." 

*• I, also, spoke not the truth," said the merchant ; « thy child is in my house." 



III. IBRAHIM AND OSMAN. 

There were two brothers in Cairo, one of whom waa named Osman, and the other IbfaUa. 
Tbay were both rich, and, as they m<inagc;d their affiiirs with prudence, tbeir wealth beeame in- 
oreaaed, till they were considered the richest men of the place. Aa they lived in amity, they came 
to see each other whenever, their business did not prevent such visits. Once, when walking on the 
ahorea of the Nile, Ibrahim' said to Osman, " Bcoiher, AUah has blest na vrith wealth, ia what wi^ 
hsve- we iriiown our gratitude?" 

** I do my utmost," replied Osman ; " I observe Rhamazan strictly, frequent the mosques, <{• nat 
neglect the five ablutions, and, aa thou knowest, have visited Mecca and Medina*" 

*« I did not visit either," aaid Ibrahim* " though I wiahed to do so. I w«s prepared Ibr the pilgrim- 
age^ when a circumstance prevented me from enjoying the greatest happineas m man can Iwve on 
earth." 

** What was the circumstanee 1" inquired Osman. 

Silent was Ibrahun, and though his brother pressed him, would return no answer. 

Ofianded by this, Osman left the place, and his departuie cast a gloom over the mind of hia bro- 
ther. While he was depressed by this, he seated himself ia the shade of some pahn trela, and sleep 
o^eicama him. Then he perceived a dignified and venerable man beiiora him, who spoke thoa:— 
« To visit the grave of the prophet is laudable— but thou didst better in not doiag ao^ when tby im- 
cle Hassan was in a declining state. Thy brother forsook him that he might go to Meoca ; his pil- 
grimage was vain, and disregarded by Allah. Thy denial waa worthier, and now is of ten-fold ndma 
i thy modesty forbade thee to tell the reason why thoo wert not a pilgrim." 



IV. HAZAD. 

Not &r fcom^ the celebrated eity of Damascva lived % venerable old manvnaoMd Head, whotran- 
bled from age as the leaf in the wind. He had three sons, to each of whom he gave an edocati«aii^ 
piopriate to h» nature. Whctt, bent down by yeais and inAfmilieB, ba oaUed them to Ua^ and 
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thoB «poke: « Azar, the ipitit of HeaTen, leeins to be a kind protector over us. Last night, be 
■howed himself to me, and acquainted me that thou, Ibrahim, my fintpbom, wilt be a soldier ; thou, 
Osman, a lawyer, and thou, the child of my old age, Juzup, a merchanC 

** He furthermore predicted your future success in life, and gave me those three silver boxes yoa 
see before yon." He then gave each of his sons a box, saying, " when thou, Ibrahim, who art to be 
a soldier, becomest the leader of thy band, open thine. Thou, Osman, when thou becomest a judge, 
do likewise. And thou, Juzup, follow their example, when thou hast realized ten bags of gold. Ex- 
ert yourselves, therefore, my dear children, that you may be soon enabled to open your boxes." 
And so saying, he expired. 

After having, with great regret, buried their &thar, they recommended themselves to Azar, the 
heavenly spirit, and set diligendy to work to fulfil their prescribed duties. After having for some 
time honestly labored, the eldest became a commander of his band, the second a judge, and the 
youngest in possession of ten purses of gold. They then met together. 

Ibrahim first opened his box, and found a paper bearing the following inscription : « End as thou 
hast begun, and thou mayst become a vizier." 

Osman next opened his, and found therein the inscription ; " End as thou hast begun, and thoa 
mayst become a mulli." 

Within his box, Juzup read : « End as Ihon h-iat began, and thou mayst obtain a thousand bags 
of gold." 



y. ALEXANDER AND THE INDIAN PHILOSOPHER. 

After Alexander had mastered Persia, he planned an expedition for the conquest of India. Hear- 
ing of this intended invasion, king Kobad sent, as an ambassador, a well-known sage, in order, if 
possible, to appease ox mollify his ardour. The philosopher had discovered many useful tlungs, and 
being known, through fiune, to Alexander, that monarch leoeived him courteously. Being desi- 
loua, howew, of testing the extent of his wisdom, the oonqueror sent hire a vessel of oil, so full, 
that a single drop would cause it to overflow. The Mige Uld » thett99ttd qeedles o|i tl)e oil^ one b^ 
MB, andvoDt the whole baok lo Alttundei. 

'M^n the 9mA was brought hade, the king ittdered the Whole to be paurad bni, a*J /rom <)i» 
Beadles fottnd upon it, oideredlheiBeatp«ifoot^ro«iidhkU to be «iada» and awit to tbsMiga. The 
kller, on reeeiving it, brdered it to be siretdhed oat, and nade inio a highly poliabed mUror, and in 
that slate gaveitinto the handaof the mo s s e n ger»tobeTe*daliv«edtp Ihft in<«ianh. Akje^wder «snt 
back the mirror ina vessel filled with water; ttid ft^oi it, the wnbasaadoirlnade i climwhiehiM filled 
with part of the water from the veiMl, and deapfttcbttl in leCnra. The moiMich ratnmtfd the ei^ 
filled with earth. When the sa«e eaw this, be wept, bnt returned no aniww. On hearing of thii, 
Alexander erdered the philoeepher before Ub, and aaked him if he oonM etulain Ike tteanfac df 
ihto symbols. ^^ 

** Oh ! grand monarch !" exdaiMed the venerable Brahmin, « the vesael «o w4l filled With dil 
signified thy knowledge gotten by education, and the experience thou imagmest tfajeelf to pdksesat 
the thouaand needles, which laid upon it eanied it not to slir, onght to have given thee to know, that 
tlMM^h we imagine our knowledge lo be b enndie<ii» mnch remaiiw of which We ha^ Ho cMoap. 
lion*" 

«The needles," said Alexander," of wUoh I oidered a baO to be made, why didst thoa iiai^H 
them to a mirror 1" 

"The ball," answered the >hiki«ophei, «wilh1u haMness and weight, signified a lofty miad, 
firm, but of little use. I changed it to a mirror* in Whieh ovory one might behold hinMlf ; that it 
Bught affl>rd a lessen to thee, and induce thee to be ossfiil to others as weU as thyself" 

'< f sent fiiee back the minor in a vestol filled with water," said the monarch, <*aad why didi 
thou create of it a cup, fill it with water> and oenditbei^l" 

« The water, in which the mirror was ilnmeroed, aignified the appmch to etemlty» ih whidt wo 
ahnll all be hiddon. The eup which I fiUed with water onforcbd this troth, that the mind which wo 
reoeive from nature, if we uae it properly, will ooMoin many greet things. I wopt en gadng at tho 
OMth with which thou fiUedst the cup, hr I rateenber Ihe fiiot,tiiat both thou, with ^ ( 
aad all Uting, wiU yet Ub within Ihe embraoe of the gimve." 
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THE LOG OP OLD IRONSIDES 



■ T THB AUTHOm Ot *< 0£> IBOSSISSfl OFt ▲ LKS SHORK. 



Toor g;Ioiioiu itandard laiineb ■gu'* 
To meet another foe !— Ceiryfr. 



ALONE IN THE LEVANT. 

In 1831, Old IroiuidM, baTing been repaired, left the harbor of New York, on a cruize. After 
various voyages, she at length reached the Rcene of her eaily exploits in the Mediterranean ; and onr 
the first of October, 1827, we find her lying in the Gulf of Ismyr, or Smyrna, under the command 
of the late gallant and much lamented Patterson, ready to watch over the commerce of our country 
during the vicissitudes of the European and Asiatic war— a war which Sir Edward Coddrington sa 
soon brought to an end by the tremendous battle of Navarino. The late William the Fourth, of 
England, was at that time one of the admirals to axacate the duty of the lord high admiral of Great 
Biitain ; and upon one of the ofikdal documents, dictated by diplomacy, and worded in the cold and 
ibrmal style of state papers, which israed from the admiralty, he had, in pure deviltry, written « 0» 
it, Ned." The companion of the prince understood the hidden meaning of his royal messmate, and 
on the SOth of October, 1827, the Dartmouth having returned to the fleet, from Navaiino, wiUi an 
unsatisfiietofy reply from Ibrahim Pasha, admiral Coddrington made the signal to the combined fleets 
to get under weigh, and immediately ihe English, French, and Russian squadrons tripped their an- 
chors, and, spreading out their immense clouds of canvas to the breeie, bore up for Navarino bay. 
The Asia led the van, followed by the fleet in two columns. Abreast of the English admiral dashed 
die French three-decker, with a large white flag — or, as the American sailors used to teim it, the 
admiral's tahle-cloth — Changing at her miaen ; and next, the Genoa, with the black eagles of the 
czan floating over her poop. Beautiful was the sight ! The shores of Greece were before them— 
die dark blue mountains of the classic land rose in the distance, and a silver veil hung carelessly 
ever their giant heads. The town and castle smiled amid the foreground of the landscape, and the 
Turkish tents, like a flock of sheep, rested upon the mountain side. A wreath of smoke hung over 
a DSigfaboring village, and a body of Turkish horsemen returning slowly to camp, told but too well 
the cause of that symbol of destruction. 

It is not my intention to describe the battle of Navarhio. I shall therefore leave the gallant fleet 
entering the harbor, in foce of the Tmkish and Egyptian fleets, drawn up in the form of a crescent 
to receive it, and return to our solitaiy frigate, whose stars and stripes waved proudly amid the goiw 
geous banners of the nations of the eastern world— emid the brightness of a Grecian rity. Morn- 
ing dawned upon the Asiatic, and the rays of the ascending sun tipped with gold the mountains of 
Natolia, and flashed in splendor from the mosques and minarets of Smyrna. The Constitution now 
began to make signals for getting under weigh— already the blue peter floated at the foie, and the 
heavy thirty-two pounder echoed the captain's order, « Come abourd," in a voice of thunder, to die 
lagging midshipman on shore, when a steamer, under French colors, entered the gulf, and passed 
swiftly in towards the anchorage. As she swept by the Constitution, she hailed her, and the asto- 
nishing news of the unexpected battle burst upon the ears of the American officers. As might well 
be eipected, as soon as the news got wind on shore, the English, French, and Russian residents de- 
parted on boerd of the vessels of their respective nations, leaving the American frigate almost alone 
in the port, and the American residents about the only Franks in the dty of Smyrna. Captain Pat- 
terson immediately repaired to the divan of the bashaw, and while ship after sMp of other nations 
dipped their topsails in the waves, the American frigate furled her loosened sails, hauled down her 
signal of departure, and rested in majestj alone. 

The Turin had not expected such boldness— exasperated as they were abnost to madness, and! 
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tiftiry hour goaded on to revenge the insult offered to their flag, by the arrival of some shattered bark 
from the scene of action, black with smoke, and wet with blood. A tumult raged in Smyrna; many 
an English and French residence was sacked ; the flags of foreigpi nations floated no longer upon 
the Morena, with the exception of the banner of fieedom that waved over the portals of the Ameri- 
can consulate. Smyrna seemed to be on the eve of a dreadful massacre— <* and women wailed and 
children shrieked in fear." 

Firm and undaunted, however, the gallant Patterson and his suite presented themselves at the 
palace of the bashaw, and demanded an audience. It was granted, and the American officers were 
soon in the presence of the incensed governor. 

Around the entrance, stood the bow-string and the bastinado executioners, and the heavy scyme- 
tars that flashed by the side of the black slaves, spoke but too plainly the fate that awaited many an 
innocent citizen of the Turkish town. Pipes and sherbet were presented to the visiters in due 
form, and after a few salutations, the American captain demanded to know the intentions of the ba^ 
shaw in relation to the American residents. 

This was biinging matters to a crisis in a style unusual in Turkish diplomacy ; but considering 
the boldness of the asker, and the faith reposed in the honor of the Turks by tlie American citizens 
who remained there, the ba^tbaw relaxed his haughty brow, the scowl of anger left his countenance, 
and rising to his feet, he reached out his band to captain Patterson, and exclaimed — " Bona Ameri- 
cana, let the consul hoist his flag over the dwellings of his countrymen, and they shall be protected." 

Noon came, and the excitement began to die away — anger now gave way to sorrow — vessel after 
vessel of the dead and the dying came into port, and ere the Muezzin called the hour of evening 
prayer, the weeping of the mourner was heard amid the tombs of the cypress groves, and the tears 
of woman fell upon the scarred and gory features of her dead husband. 

At midnight, the fears of the residents being quieted, and the captain feeling impelled to fenet out 
a Greek pirate in the straits of Sc*o, the Constitution unmoored and got under weigh, and at day- 
light, she passed the anchorage of Vourla, and stood silently down the Levant. After seeing much 
hard service, and clearing the Mediterranean of the nest of pirates that infested its solitary isles, the 
old frigate took her departure for the United Sutes, and on the 4th of July, 1828, amid the festivi- 
ties of our national birth-day, she came to an anchor off the Navy Yard at Charlcstown, Massachu- 
aettfl, and fired a salute of twenty-four guns. 



LOSING HER FIGURE HEAD. 

Night reigns upon the stormy coast, 
The sentry sleeps beside his post, 
I'he lightning glares, the thunder rolls, 
And rats, half-drowning, quit their holes. 

Society is composed of eccentricities and ordinaries. like an old Dutch clodi, it has its big* 
weights and its little weights, its large wheels and ite small wheels, its hour and its minute hands, 
its escapement and its regulator, its keys and its winding-up affairs, and, above all, its enormous pen- 
dulum ; and notwithstanding it is constantly running down, it never stops, but being well oiled, it- 
creaks, and ticks, and whizzes, and strikes, with a regularity only equalled by its constant want of 
repairs. Its face is brazen, its top is all sun or all moon, and its bottom is as useless as its super- 
structure is valuable. Its solitary angel is a gilded one, and its brightest polish a coat of varnish. — 
Under such circumstanccj, is it strange that some persons should be found ready to serve thd devil 
for fon's sake— or to trip up their grandmother's heels just for the purpose of having a laugh sX 
her awkwardness in rising! 

It was the 3d of July, 1834. Night was slowly settling upon the good people of Massachusetts 
Bay, and dark rolling clouds, tossed by the whirlwind and rent by the bursting water-spout, hung 
over the harbor of Boston, and shut out the beautiful islands from the gaze of the spectator. Bright 
streams.of liquid lightning singled out the most prominent objects in the distance, and the long hol- 
low thunder held an awful dialogue with the breakers on Chelsea beach. A brassy cloud hung over 
the setting sun, and the state house of tlie neighboring city seemed melting into sky, as the low, 
white breath of the thunder-cloud played with the chimney pots on the tops of the houses, and wreath- 
ed around the little spbe, like whiffs of tobacco smoke around the peaked cap of Souter Johnny. 

Anxious mothers were seen looking out of half-closed doors for truant children and lagging hue- 
bands. Chamber windows were shut by frightened chambermaids, as if by magic. Timid matrone- 
smothered themselves Iq huge fisather beds, and cowardly children put their fingers in their ears and- 
bid in the clothes-piesses and dark corners of their mothers' bed rooms. 

A few lamps glimmeied, so as to let the people see how wet they got in walking a given distanc*' 
as thej passed along the streets. Lower-story window-blinds were closed, to prevent the lightning 
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from knowing that some people bamt candles daring the gust ; and itray dogs, with their taib « hard 
op," streaked it along the streets like express mails in the back settlements. 

Take it all and all, it bid fair to he a gulf-streaoi night of the first water, and sach an one as the 
inhabitants of the earth undoabtedlj experienced before the morning watch of the ark of Noah took 
A final departure from the highest mountidn peak of Asia, and scudded over a deluged world. 

Old Ironsides — ^for we have come to her at last — ^having been thoioughly repaired in her hull, and 
having had a splendid figure of Old Hickory stationed at her bows, now lay moored at the Navy 
Yard at Charlestown, between two seventy-fours — ihe Columbus and the Independence — and await- 
ed her commission. The cabin light of the commander of the Receiving Ship fell broad upon the 
threatened figure-head, and a marine, with a loadeil musket, with fixed bayonet, paced along the heel 
ef her bowsprit Surely in such a night, and with such safeguards, no mortal could be silly enough 
to deem her in the least danger of a visit from the spoiler. Human reason and human experience 
went against such a supposition, and therefore, when the ship's bell tolled eight, ** the sentry walked 
• no more his rounds,'' but, if common fame be true, (which, by the way, is often an inveterate liar,) 
he pillowed his head on the softest plank in the solitary gun-deck, and slept beneath his post. 

There was at that time in Boston, a perfect dare-devil of a seaman, from Barnstable, or some- 
where else, who had been a commander of a vessel, and whose propensity for a frolic often led him 
into dangers as unnecessary as they were uncommon. This seaman, whose name was Dewey, and 
who said he was friendly to the administration, had heard a great deal said about the figure-head, 
and feeling a desire to see it closely, end wishing, at the same time, to prove to the natives that 
some things could be done — even in a midnight thunder-storm — as well as others, he waited until 
ten o'clock of the evening above mentioned, and then, with a tarpaulin hat and monkey jacket upon 
his epper man, he pat a handsaw under his arm, and took a stroll along the deserted wharves of the 
4httnder-echoing city. 

Having taken a ship's boat without sails, he sculled up stream until the lightning showed him the 
<arches of the old Charles River Bridge— which, by the way, are square— and then, shipping his rud- 
der, and seating himself in the stein-sheeta of the boat, he floated swiftly down upon the top of the 
tide, and made fiist to the galUnt frigate's hawser. 

The storm had now come on in ita fury. Darkness, dreadful as the shades of Erebus, rested on 
the scene, except when the red chain lightning ran down the mountain side of clouds, and crinkled 
along the diverging conductors that protected the roofs of the giant ship-houses. The lain fell in 
bucketa full, and pufla of almost resistless wind rocked the old hulks beside the wharf, and rattled 
their mooring chains in stormy glee. 

Drenched with rain, baffled by the wind, and almost blinded by the vivid lightning, the adventu- 
rous spoiler hauled his boat under the bows, mounted to the bowsprit of the frigate, and sawed away 
«t the head of the wooden figure. 

The rain, as it ran down the wood, made his saw cot still and deep, and having scalped the vete- 
Tan, the daie-devil of the day, or (more correctly speaking) the night, bagged the trophy, and let 
liimself down into his water-logged boat Soon he pulled across the river, and leaving his boat at a 
great distance from ita parent vessel, he made for his boarding-house, and upon ascending to his 
-tihamber, locked the head in his chest, and went to sleep. 

Morning came upon the sleeping city and ita environs, as beautiful and balmy «s the evening pre- 
▼iotts had been wild and cheerless ; and when the first ray of die rising sun tipped the heighta of 
Woburn and Cambridge, hundreds of heavy cannon, and scores of deep-toned bells, ushered in tlie 
anniversary of Freedom*s Jubilee. The sentry on doty on board the frigate now began to cast sus- 
picious glances towards the head. Sawdust was strown in rich profusion round the head rail, and 
the flat neck showed evidence of a nocturnal application of cold steel. Long and anxiously did the 
guard look at the object of his solicitude, and feeling certain ihtit foul play had had full play during 
his watch, he said nothing about the circumstance, but Mouldered his musket, saluted the corporal 
Af the guard as he brought him his relief, and followed him to the garrison. 

Feeling desirous of hearing the morning salute at the dock yard, and being weary of the turmoil 
^the night, the captain of the Receiving Ship arose from his pillow, and looked out upon the deep. 
A slight haze was floating swiftly along the water. The flags on the distant shaping waved grace- 
fully amid the fog, like banners amid the clouds of battle : and now the Erie sloop of war.sheeted 
home her topsails, and swung round upon her heel, while her parting thundAr-note died in echoes 
along the babbling shores. Having looked around upon the gay scenes before him, and having gra- 
tified a seaman's curiosity, which is far inferior, under any circumstances, to that of the badcwoode- 
man, the commander of the Columbus was about to turn upon his heel, when his eye rested upon 
the mutilated figure-head of the Constitution. He thought at first that it was an optical illusion. 
He looked again — it could not be — the top of the veteran's shonMers was as flat as alpaneake, and the 
glory of the watoh had departed. Soon an ofiSdal report was made to the commanding officer of 
the station, and after a fruitless endeavor to discover tiie perpetrator of the midnight outrage, « piece 
«f canvas was nailed over the figure-head, and the sentinel was sent to the barracks. 

Some months afterwards, Old Ironsides sailed for New Torit, and as she left the port of Boston; 
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I discovered that a fine ^fnped flai; enveloped the mutilated figure, and that her pvting salute was 
fired towards .Williams' Island** Whether these things meant any thing or not, I leave for those of 
more experience to guess. Upon uCT ariival at New York, the covering was removed, a new head- 
piece was clapped upon the figure, and Che gallant frigate went upon her ocean way rejoicing. 

But where was Dewey all this time ? Where the successful adventurer, who, in spite of rain and 
wind, and darkness and lightnings and leaping w'^ve and rolling thunder, and sentinels and sea- 
watches, had mounted the forecastle of Old Ironsides undiscovered, and had sawed off, in journey- 
man style, the much-talked-of figure-head 1 

He tossed to and fro in his truckle hed, in broken slumbers. Now balf-«wake, he began to re- 
flect of the risk that he had run, of the crime that he had committed — ^for it was a crime to mutilate 
a national vessel. Then» as he dozed more soundly, district attorneys and United States* marshalls 
floated before his eyes ; every shadow seemed to betoken the awful presence of deputy Bass, and 
the bag of wool in the comer seemed to be the district judge in his bob wig, while a row of empty 
porter bottles, in an old lemon box by the fire-place, seemed to be the gentlemen of the jury, duly , 
impannelled, and waiting to be charged. At lengthy a flash of light, followed by the heavy roar of 
the morning gun, fully aroused him. He started from his bed, put on his Sunday suit, pocketed a 
shirt from his trunk, called in a brother lodger, and making known to him the ciioumstanoes of his 
midnight undertaking, left the head in his charge, and repaired to the dty of New York. In this 
mighty London of the west, many adventuies befel him, which I purposely omit, but which I may 
relate hereafter. 

After some months had passed away — when Old Ironsides retmned from France— I met Dewey 
in one of the Broadway hotels^ near Uie city hall^ and received from his own lips an account of the 
manner in which he had performed his perilous enterprise— «n enterprise which,. in a good cause^ 
would have covered him with fame, and added to the stock, of his country's j^ory. He informed OCM 
that he had carried the head to Washington, confisssed his offence to the l^ad of the navy departr 
ment, and left the trophy in its charge. 

Several years have elapsed since our meeting. I took no minutes of his communication at tha 
time, and have had to depend upon memory alone for my incidents. I have endeavored to give a 
true, though playful aceount of the manner in which he ^iformed his service ; and, with this dis- 
daimer, I bid good-bye to the decapitator of the Constitution. 
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Vy.m wandered oft with careless feet 

Where flowers were blooming bright and fair, 
And breathing perfume wild and sweet 

Upon the soft and balmy air; 
But when I stooped and fondly nura*d 

One little plant with watchful eye, 
Suon as its buds began to burst, 

'Twould droop and die. 

I've gazed at midnight on the skies. 

When countless planeU brightly shond, 
While in my heart calm thoughts would rise, 

Inspired by their sweet light alone ; 
But when I marked a star more clear, 

Oi shining more serenely bright. 
Oft would a gloomy cloud appear. 

And veil its light. 

I've been surrounded oft by those 

Who while my heart was light and gay, 

And no fond thoughts for them arose, 
Would pass before me day by day ; 
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But when t learned for them to wear 
The smile to finendship ever dear. 

Then some fiir land would win them there. 
Or death was near. 

! when the youthful fancy flings 

A brightness over days to come. 
And when the heart's imaginings 

Are all untouched by grief or gloom— 
Ah ! then how often must we see ■ 

The storms of sorrow rise and rege. 
Blotting each joyful memory 

From life's 'sweet page. 

Delusive are our hopes and joys. 

False as the sunlight on the sea — 
A virord, a look, our peace destroys^ 

And life, is naught but vanity. 
There's but one ray that— fadeless, pur^— 

Can light with joy the troubled eye ; 
'Tis that blest hope that shall endum 

Beyond the sky. 
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CHAPTER I. 

«<Farbwbi.i., Marf!" 

- Good bye, George— yoa must think of me ofteo." 

** Think of thee, Mary ? I can think of only thee, the qneen of all my hrigfatest hopes. By day, 
when we wandered along the clear stream together, thou wert ever the smiling genius of my youth- 
fol heait — the only one who could beguile my weary spirit duiing the relaxation between my 
•todiea — and at the solemn hour of midnight, when reclining on my lonely conch, and all was 
■ilent, saTC the cricket, which chirped from the hearth within, and the constant song of tfie katy-did 
from the rose-bush under my window, without — when the slanting rays of the silTery moon stole 
through the pane, and illumined the chamber with soft enchanting light — ^in such an hour have my 
eyes voluntaiily opened, and in the indistinct figures around, pictured the forms of celestial images — 
and thou, ever thou, wert the directing angel of the scene — tiie fixed star of my destiny !" 

** George ! — ^the carriage waits — ^but I jprill write to you soon — and thou must come and see me, 
and we will speak of our old haunts. Indeed I will never forget thee. Be not so sad, dear George !" 

** Mary, were it bad fortune had befallen thee, I should be merrier — ^I should then never be 
separated from thee." 

** Dost thou think my good fortune will estrange me 1 Believe it not, George. It may be possible 
we will be much separated during the next few years— but when I shall have acquired the educatioB 
which they say is necessary to be aoeompliahed, and thou hast distinguished thyself at the bar, wiueh 
thy genius most some day efibctr— then, George, no one can object to our meeting to part no more. 
Fa^well !" A pressure of the hand in silence, and they were separated for many a long day. 

The sun sank gradually down the west and vanished — ^bnt still the youth remained motionless, 
his arms folded on his breast, and his eyes turned towards the city which could be distinguished is 
the distance, whither the companion of his happy childhood was suddenly destined to take up her 
fritnro abode. 

The father of George was a poor but contented man — ^his only possession a few acres, the cvltivB- 
tion of which was his dependence for a support His wants were few, and his frugality affoided a 
plentiful supply. He had once been a wealthy man, and in the wreck of his fortunes retained a 
philosophic equanimity of temper, and preserving a clear conscience through all the perplexities of 
bankruptcy, he breathed calmly, ever reposing the utmost confidence in a future state of felici^, 
which Ike hoped his actions and meditations would secure to him. When bidding the scene of Ids 
misfortunes a lasting adieu, accompanied by his little George, (his wife being dead,) and reflecting 
on the probable destiny of his child, he was accosted by a little orphan girl, whom he had frequently 
noticed with peculiar interest, who now wept piteously, and desired to be taken along with him. 
Little George seconded the entreaty, and she was accordingly added to the party. Mary was soon 
so beloved that she was regarded as one of the family, and long this trio enjoyed uninterrupted 
happiness. 

At the age of sixteen George evinced so great a disposition to study, that his father, whose economy 
had now considerably replenished his purse, treated with a professional gentleman in the city to 
take him into his office for a brief term of years. George exceeded his parent's most extravagant 
anticipations, and surprised his preceptor by his unprecedented advances in the usually repugnant 
study of the law. Once a week he flew to his father's cottage and kissed his afifectionate Mary, who 
grew in native beauty, and daily improved in intelligence by the instructions of her aged protector. 
George not only studied the works pertaining to his profession, but found time to regale on the 
emanations of nu^ty geniuses, and thus he revelled in the resplendent fields of poesy, felt the eestatie 
influence of the magic of imagination in the unbounded realms of fiction, and treasared in hie 
BBemory all the most important Incidents recorded by the fidthful historian. These books he was 
permitted fo take to Mary, who read them during the intervals of his visits, and thus was engend 
aeongeniality of sentiment which rendered their interviews felicitous. And thus theb lives 
tinned np to the time of their sepentioD. 
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George had onUtiipped his yean — ^paseed his examination tiiamphantly, and now only waited 
to arrive at the age required by law to enter on the practice of hiJB profession. The few months to 
intenrene before he could be admitted tc the bar, he resolved to pass at the cottage with Mary and 
his fond parent, amid his pleasing books, and the various sweet flowers. His father smiled on hio^ 
a father's welcome, and Mary culled the most beautiful roses, and read to him the most thrilling 
passages of the bard of Avon, the great poet of Nature, and thus their beaits exulted with a rapture- 
known only to youth, an aerial enjoyment like some intermediate existence between heaTen and 
earth, whidi endures not, and is only remembered as some pleasurable dream. Yet it is real happi> 
ness to the recipients for the time being, for they dream not of the bitterness of maturer years. 

It was in the midst of these halcyon days that Mary was sought out by a rich relative, who had 
never condescended to notice the sufferings of her parents whilst living, but at the termination of 
his miserly life (hard hearted old misers are never held in grateful remembrance after they are dead',}) 
sought to atone for his neglect by heaping an overgrown fortune on the abandoned orphan. Having 
removed hei to the city and appointed a wealth-giasping guardian, he yielded up his detestable life. 



CHAPTER II. 

A TSAR had passed, and the father of George was among the lamented dead. Although the 
grieved youth frequently heard from Maiy, yet during the whole twelve months he had not spoken 
to her, nor seen her but for a moment at a time, as her carriage rattled past to some fashionable 
party. Still he could not believe her disinterestedness and simplicity were changed to pride and! 
folly. Her notes breathed the same familiar and afTectionate tone of the frank and devoted girl. Yet 
George was very unhappy. His success was any thing but encouraging in the courts where so many 
heads had grown gray in the practice. He was embarrassed in his finances, and having in vain en^ 
deavored to dispose of his few paternal acres, he now drooped t)ver the sad contemplation of im- 
pending difficulties. And dreary is the one dependent on a selfish world for support, whereia he 
has neithei kin nor any one to feel an interest in his welfare. And far more dreadful is this utter 
loneliness to the virtuous being : he feels that he deserves a station and a happiness which he can- 
not attain — and he beholds others in posession who do not merit them. The evil one is contaminated 
by no bad company, but ready for any fellowship, and but litUe apprehension for the future prejs 
upon his spirits. Bui the honest will be rewarded, and the wicked punished, in a future state of 
existence. 

His incessant studies Ind stamped a thoughtful expresaon on the features of George^ and l^s 
wardrobe betrayed the want of replenishing in his threadbare dress. But he felt no disgrace ia the 
disparity of costume, even at the moment some finely-attired beau flitted before him, for he enjoyed 
a pride in the consciousness of superior iHtellect He imagined (and often truly,) that the buttecfiy 
of the day sported the sum total of his treasure in his gaudy wings — and he would fain believe t|iat 
his was an inexhaustible wealth of mind. Thus, notwithstanding frequent clouds of despondency 
hang darkly over him, still there were moments when his ardent fancy painted trivmphs of the- 
noblest kind, when hi^ spirits were on the wing, and his eye lit up with an almost pretematurab 
brightness. 

It was under the influence of these feelings that he left his office one pleasant evening in summer,. 
for the purpose of taking a solitary stroll, and indulging the splendid train of images which his teem- 
ing mind seemed prone to exhibit in successive reveries. He passed through street after street-r- 
traversed densely Pronged promenades and thinly populated alleys, without heeding the jargon pf 
voices around him, and his eye arrested not even by the beautiful or grotesque. 

Long he continued his measured pace, unconscious of his destination, and forgetful of the link 
that boiii:d him to his grovelling species. At length ho paused in front of a row of snow-white 
marble buildings, his ear attracted by a strain of sweet melody, and his imagination seized in its 
erratic flight by that soothing power which is said to have moved even stocks and stone»— to listen.- 
Harmony is an attribute of Nature : the music of the spheres and the warbling of the bird attest it^ 
Its vibrations most powerfully aflfect the upright and sympathising heart: the man who is guided by 
the holy impulses of nature, feels his soul swell within him when his ear is regaled by soft melo- 
dious tones. But the base man of coppers is delighted with no sounds but the jingle of coins. 

George rested his arm on the railing of one of the princely habitations before him, and gazed up 
at the million twinkling stars. Although his ear was charmed with eartlily tones, yet with his eye» 
fixed above, he associated them with heavenly visions. 

Ere long his meditations were staitled by a lustling of satin on the balcony hard by^ and he beheld 
a female richly attired» standing but a few paces distant, her brow clasped by her ivory hand, and 
nglis proceeding from her unqniet breast Regarding her intently, a few moments suflSced to reveal 
to him his long adored Mary ! I'ndecided whether to accost her, or to retreat unpcrceived, he <e-> 
■Mined motionless and silent, until he distinctly heard her utter the following words — 

*• I will sing no more— the song reminds me of George, and I am sad to thiiJK he cannot be witlk 
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me as forroerly ! What hat become of him 1 Can he anppoao my good fortune has mad^ ltf0 foiget 
him t Whatever fiivolitiea my gay asaociates may urge me into, I am aiure, at leaat, that I shall oeter 
cease to think of George !" 

" T thank thee, Maxy !*' responded George. 

«» Who art thou ! Art George V* 

** Ay, Mary — dost thou not know me?" 

" Yes ! I know thy voice— come within, and I will intioduce you to ray new friends. Oh, Creorge, 
I have often been very unhappy to think thou wert so long away ! They tell me I must not tfaink 
of thee, because thou art poor, and my guardian asserts his power over my actions, and the swarm 
4)f my never before heard of relations drag me from one amusement to another, and continually in- 
troduce me to their great people, whose etiquette and unmeaning forms are not half so pleasing to 
me as our old unrestrained sociability !" 

They proceeded to tho looms where the fashionable guests were assembled, arrayed in costly hft- 
biUments for the occasion, the head nodding to head, the eye in quest \>f peculiarity of dress, or de- 
formity of person, and the tongue too often running riot with scandal. 

When Mary attempted to introduce our plain hero to this company, an unequivocal coldness and 
haughtiness could be observed in the slight attentions he received. This he perceived, but eiulled 
the more in the decided preference lAiown by Mary, whom ha knew to be the centre of attraction. 
<8he was the greatest fortune in the city, and he rightly conjectured that aU the fine gentlemen were 
^awn thither by the potency of her soHd charms. But he had loved her in indigence, for henelf 
only, and yet indulged the hope that the passion was reciprocal. The sneers and soornftil gTanoes 
of ^e perfumed beaux and detiacting belles, only stimulated him the longer Co protract his convo- 
cation in a half undertone with Mary. Hei eyes sparkled with remembrance and her brow ihuh«d 
with delight, when he reminded her of their many rambles along die fmdant banks of the windiiiif 
river — the books once rend together, and all the various flowers they admired in dnldfiood. Sh« 
yielded to the interest of the subject, and the fascinating tones of her youthful companion so absolved 
her &ncy, that her attention was ibr an unusual length of time withdrawn from the rest of the party, 
and her presence of mind only regained, when she perceived Mr. Gragg, her guardian, advancing 
tnwards her. 

« Mr. Gragg, permit me to introduce George— J&. George .** 

George rosQ and bowed, but Mr. Gragg's eyes were riveted, in astonishment, on his word. After 
a significant stare, the watchful guardian, who considered himself ftilly authorised to select die ac- 
quaintances whom Mary should entertain, withdrew without bestowing the least attention on (he 
mortified student. But the blushing girl continued the conversation W}th redoubled eamestneaiy 
although she was unable to conceal her wounded feelings. 

The next effort to separnte the heiress from the vulgar intruder was successful. Some half do«n 

•of her adulating cOusins came round and reminding her of an appointed lounge with Mi^ , 

<rr game of chess with Colonel , swept hei away by force, leaving our hero the only occ u pa n t 

49f the now deserted room. The servants peeped in and chuckled. Bnrrts cf uproarious laughter 
were heard in the adjoining apartments — and George felt that his poverty debased him in the eyes 
-of the world. He was also pained to recognise in Mary's guardian, the lidi banker to whom he had 
once made an unsuccessful application to raise funds on the cottage and grounds left him by Ms 
father. But what was yet more poignant, he had accepted an offer made by adverdsement, to 
transcribe some documenta of official correspondence, the recompense but a trifling sum, bat his 
exigencies requiring it — and his employers were the Major and the Colonel to whom Mary a tt empte d 
to introddce him that night! He recollected the curl of the lip at the recognition, and the smile of 
■derision as they withdrew ! 

George remained some moments alone in painful and intense anxiety: he hoped that Mary would 
break away from her oflicious companions, if but for an instant, to reassure him that he held a place 
in her regard — and, pained with fear that her young heait might eventually be estranged, and her 
memory be gradually weaned from old recollections. She came not — and when he roee with a heavy 
spirit to depart he cared not whither, a servant entered with his hat, which George threw vxolendy 
on his head, and abruptly rushed away. 

Again our hero strode onward, bestowing no notice on the thousands he overtook and paseed, 
with a fat more miserable breast than before he entered the tich man's dwelling. Magnificent cr ea ti ons 
of the imagination no more beguiled his fevered head — but the reality of his unenviable condition 
flashed upon him. He posseased not five dollars in the wide world — he was despised oy diose whom 
be had never harmed — ^and in all probability abandoned by the only being Ike loved, WiA the 
harrowing feelings of utter loneliness, he directed his weary steps towards the peaceful cottage 
where he had so often been joyous in infancy, hoping to pluck a cheering thought, or a bahn aoMOg 
the dew-besprinkled rosen, to allay the burning of his throbbing temples. 

He lifted the latch of tho cottage door, but all was dark and ailent widiin, like some deserted 
tenement of a past generation ; it was awful and still as a mouldering sepulchre ! A chtlhiesa teHl 
upon his breast, bat his brain was in frantic commotion. He rushed away, striding through the 
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negleeted garden, and pauaed not antil the graTe of his father aireeted his etepa. He gazed ttpoa 
the green mound and aeemed to hold commonion with its solitary tenant. 

« Thoa art at rest, father !*' he said in tones of thrilling solemnity — '* yes, thon art at rest The 
humiliation of penury — stings of malice — scofis of the proud^eceptions of friendship— fickleness 
of love— sli are nothing to thee now ! The racking agony of crushed ambition is unknown to 
thee— no more cherished hopes can be disappointed — oh ! — that I were cold and pangless — slumber- 
ing at thy side a stifiened corse I Oh, that I too were dead I" He ran to a wild summit jutting 
above the winding stieam which murmured among the rocks some fifty feet below. He paused at 
the very verge and glared at the waters, wherein the starry heavens were reflected, and he was 
tempted to make a leap, which his frenzy intimated would burl him into the eternal skies, and fiir 
ever release him from the shackles nf a tormenting world. He flew back a few psces — paused, and 
then sprang forward with a determination to plunge into the undescribed eternity — when hbfoot 
becoming entangled, he was prostrated so near the edge of the precipice that his head hung over the 
descent. Not yet deterred from his desperate purpose, he struggled to cast himself oflP— but was still 
withheld by the obstruction mentioned, which seemed to be planted firmly in the earth. He drew 
back to disengsge himself, when he discoveied the object which thwarted bis will, to be a heavy hoe, 
which aome hand had stricken so deeply into the ground that it was almoat impossible to remove it, 
Bad there it was providentially solferad to remain. Sanity now resumed its empire, and our here 
veAected upon the aet he was about committing. Reflection in such cases is salvation, fcr the act 
ia aever done delibefately. When the head can leason cooly, the hand can never be raised rashly 
Ibr aelMestraetioB, 

" Heaven \m thanked^*' cried he, ** that I have been prevented from accomplishing my cnnatuial 
puifosa ! I t r e a sMe now, even to think of the horrtUe thing I was intent upon doing ! Should a 
ymmg man, peasessing perfect health and bodily vigor, despair in this changeful world 1 Shall the 
vexatioa ef dia moment anbdao my apirit, and make me a miserable victim of melancholy ever 
aRer t No I Hera I sciae upon this gooil implement of labor, and I stand henceforth an independent 
man upon i^ own soil ! Here I cast the worthless objects of fell ambition to the fleeting winds, 
and in future will engage in the rational pursuit of peace and humbJe contentment. My stout limbs 
shall procnrs me a sustenance, and my books shall yield amoseroenu Here will I abide, the eolitary 
and happy ascetic I will find fellowship in the inexhaustible resources of mind, and repose in the 
peaoekd puleations of an honest heart. Fool that I was to entertain a thought of suicide, when I 
eaold work!" Saying this, he sprang up, wrenched the hoe from its confinement, and struck it 
again into the gseen sod — but when he attempted to repeat the blow something beneath the surface 
whieh the iron penetrated, prevented him from rsinng the instrument for some moments. He suo- 
needed in extricating it, however, and repeated the blow with still grsater force, some inchee distant 
from the spot indieated before, but it again dung to the same hidden substance. 

George's heart ahnost failed him in his fint ^ort to reduce his resolution to practice — ^bnt not to 
ha so suddenly driven into a relinqnishment of h» chimera, he threw off hie coat and deteimioed to 
aee what it was that thus impeded his exertions. In a very few minutes he had the earth removed 
liMn the object in qnestinn, which he discovered to be an iomtense masa of roeul, that his whole 
strength was insufiicient to remove from iu bed. He then struck it with the blunt part of the hoe, 
and the dnst felling away, revealed to his astonished vision (the moon being risen above the city and 
ahinia^brightly,) a glittering body which his joyful imagination whispered was gold ! He endeavored 
to ptize the treasmra fiom its location, but this too, fiom its great weight, he was unable to aooom- 
l^mh. Throwing anide his hat in his struggles, he perceived a fokled note fall from it, which he had 
BO previous knonAedge of, and though he saw by the light of the moon it bore lus name on the 
baek, yet being too intent in the mote important afiair, he thrust it back, to be perused at a more 
lelanre meoDent He succeeded in chipping off a small particle from the huge lump, and replacing 
the sod, set off for the city, vrith the epecimen clenched in his hand. 

His bsisk step soon brought him to the great metropolis, and he proceeded without consulting any 
oas else, to the director of the mint. 

- What is the matter V demanded that gentleman, observing the anxious looks of our hero, whose 
heart conld be distinctly heard to beat. 

'< Jjook at this !" said George, thrusting the epecimen into the gentleman's hand. 

^ Well, there's not more than a penny weigh^' 

^ Is H gold 1" demanded George. 

« Pooh ! you don't expect this is a fortune V 

« la it gold /" shouted George. 

** Assuredly, but this is a very small quantity," replied the gentleman, handing it back to our 
hero, who now calmly smiled, having entirely recovered his self-possession. 

Gaorge then briefly related his diecoveiy, and that night the director accompanied him to the 
^rrtfagffi followed by a strong drey, whieh was to transport the great treasure to the mint. 

When they arrived at the eummit on the bank of the river, Geoigo ran forward and found every 
tfinginthaaamacanifitionaahalefiit. He removed the sod and displayed to the deUghtedeyea 
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of the maa of coios, a huge musbapen mass of solid gold. It was heaved into the diay without low 
of time, diiven to the citji and deposited in the mint for instant coinage. 



CHAPTER III. 

The next morning onr hero rose from his conch a happy man ; fior after all, the moat exquisite 
enjoyment is of the mind — and to dw.ell in anticipation of certain good is more than equal to the 
actual possession. He now broke open the mysterious note, which he was delighted to find came 
from Mary, whom he had moie than once fea!red would soon learn to look with contempt on his 
hopeless poverty. She had hastily penned the epistle, and thrusting it into his hat, which had been 
left in the entrance to the chamlMer, sent it to our hero by the servant. The lines informed him 
that her heart was unchanged and unchangeable — and when the legal period should place her be<^ 
yond the domination of her guardian, she would instantly become George's wife, if he desired it. 
This was new rapture for our hero, and he again upbiaided his impetuosily, which was well nigh 
defeating all the good intended him. 

Satisfied of the faith of his Mary, our hero now set about mediuting what should be the first step 
he must take. He nicollected having enjoined the stiictest seciecy on the offioera of the mint in re- 
gard to his sudden acquisition, and he now resolved to discover his wealth to the world in his own 
peculiar way. A smile played on his lip as he arrayed himself in his moat homely clothes. When 
his toilet was finished he started forth on foot, and traversed all the streets wherein he was moat 
likely to encounter his old acquaintances. He soon accosted nombere, who merely stared at his 
poverty-stricken tout eruemble, and paased hastily on, as if not wishing to be aeen speaking to 00 
miserable an object. George bowed and stepped on, without feeling the least alighted. The next 
persons he met were the Colonel and Major already alluded to, who regarded him with a detecting 
leer of the eye, bat hastened on without turning the head. Cieorge was not pained by their con- 
tempt, but diverted at their estimation of his insignificance, and thought he might improve in their 
opinion were they to see his lump of gold. Next, a company of ladies with gorgeous equipage drove 
by, and to his inexpressible joy the lily h^nd of Mary was waved to him as they flew past 

Being now in the vicinity of the mint he stepped in and filled bis pockets vnth thf^ glittering new 
money just made fiom his lamp of gold. He then went to the taitor'a, who seeing George enter the 
door, handed out a bill of long standing, which he declared must be settled that day, or our hero 
might look to taste the atmosphere of a piison. George threw him a handful of gold, and Mr. 
Cabbage stared like a wild man. He asserted that he was only joking about having a warrant 
issued — would wait until it was entirely convenient for the gentleman to pay, and hoped to have a 
continuance of his custom. George laughed outiight, bat paid the debt which had truly been due 
a considerable time, and ordered several costly suits, for which he settled in advance. 

George next purchased a very costly carriage, beautiful horses and trappings, and hired a doaoi 
servants. He then authorised his friend, the director of the mint, to purchase him a commodioiis 
dwelling in the most fashionable part of the city, into which he moved without delay, and in a few 
days w%s established in grand style. 

On the Sabbath our hero drove to church, the same he had ever attended, but where the diaoem- 
ing sexton had been in the habit ef placing him on some mean and obscure bench. When he 
alighted the crowd gave way with instinctive deference, and the gaping door*keeper led him to a 
cushioned seat, and bowing very low, condescended to inquire after our hero's heilth. George felt 
an inclination to tell him to go to the devil, but bridled the impulse. He soon became so graat aa 
object of curiosity that even the parson was in a measure neglected ; and when the serviee was over, 
moie than a score of young ladies whom he thought had long since forgotten him, graciously nodded 
as he passed out to his carriage. The Colonel and Major themselves spoke to him. 

By the next morning George's astounding acquisition was rumored ovei the city, and before 
evening his residence was beset with applying clients. Mr. Gngg himself waited upon him, and 
now proposed to purchase the cottage. Our hero was not anxious now to pait with his few acres, 
but named another afikir to Mr. Giagg, who acquiesced in the most obsequious terms, and they 
drove together to his residence, and that evening our heio and Mary were united. 

« Now, Mary," said George, when they were ^ted together after the ceremony was over, ** if 
good fortune can metamorphose a vagabond into a noble gentleman in the eyes of the world, no doubt 
our old cottage will be considered a magnificent palace." 

** In the eyes of the world, perhaps/' replied the happy bride, "but in the eyes of neither you nor 
I does it require a change, to bring back all the cherished rseollectiona of our childhood, and I 
should be delighted to pass all my days in it." 

*< Then we will remove thither immediately : and by merely enjoying the desirable oomfovte of 

life in our retirement, and ministering bountifully to the needy around, will disappoint the venal eoE- 

pectations of our many new friends, and study the best means of promoting oni lasting happinesa.** 

The joyful couple retired to the humble cottage ; and though they remained separated fiom the 

dissipated votaries of feshion, yet they were remembered and respected as the posseasora of th 

XAeiC LUMP OV OOLO. 
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PREDESTINATION 

A MORAL RECORD. 



BT JOH]f T. XAULL, ESQ, , FHILABA. 



That the mind is always active in the development of whatever carries with it the semhiance oC 
mystery, is a moral axiom attested at all times by the perverde folly of mankind ; witness among a 
thousand and one extravagant phantasms, the elaboiate research after the philosopher's stone, en- 
grossing the mental energies of the wisest of ancient days. Let experience, whose testimony is the 
strongest, declare that mankind have been more seduced and ruined by the ephemeral fancies of 
then own brain, than by any mere combination of circumstances, arising out of that piolific theme 
of declamation, the alledged unfitness of things. The Pride of Intellect ! How deeply rooted in the 
frail tabernacle of human life ! Let but some gauzy, mist-like delusion float athwart the lethei of 
the imagination, and there will presently appear a cloud, lowering and darkening, until the storm of 
passion shall cast its desolation confusedly around. Strange ! a being endowed with faculties and 
powers that should raise him high above the regions of error, could by their perversion, be so debased, 
aye, bowed in the dust of humiliation. Behold him basking in the torpid and deceptive glare of 
ftincied felicity — a blank in aeation, oil a buiden to himself and useless to his fellows. Should this 
he the measure of his existence 1 yet let me ask how numeious these examples 1 Turn again, and 
view the torrent of impetuous desires, ambitions and revenges, pursuing its headlong career and 
deluging society under the vortigenous gulph of soul sickening crime. Do we shudder at this, and 
inquire the cause 1 our natuial sense whispers the reply, " there has l)ecn a pet version — a depaiture 
from the obvious dictates of reason and morality." Each and every of us have it in oui power to 
become what nature has intended us, but, like the generality of those efforts whose aim points to per- 
fection, they require such restriction, privation, and self-tutorship, that few, if any, will be found to 
attempt what they deem impossible to execute. Then, too, the reward is not of a sufficiently daz- 
zling character ; the high and honored places in the land are not uniformly open to the " great and 
good." Whence, say they, " we lack inducement" Inducement ! what nobler incentive do they 
leqnire than that which is nurtured in the holy temple of man's divinity — his conscience ! Let not 
the shallow contemner of virtue or the profligate libertine deride the thought, foi says the Bard of 
Nature— 

Conscience hath a thousand several tongues, 
And every tongue brings in a several tale. 

What has made the crouching sycophant and yielding applauder of other men's conceits and 
foibles 1 — Habitude ! What has trammeled with iron chain the virtuous energies of those who 
have wanted the moral courage to withstand the attack of fashion and vice? — Dread of Reproach ! — 
and what is more, I opine that he is a brave man who would underuke to reform in practice, the 
idle ceremonies and cold heartedness of the cunent times. Then let us adopt the sage decree of the 
Oeleetial empire, and *• let no man pretend to be wiser than his fathers." We had better float quietly 
down the aooked stream, than attempt by unassisted cflTort to stem the tide we are unable to resist, 
and content ourselves with the reflection that just so long as the spring of action is confined for the 
most part within the servile pale of hure and self-interest, so long from the nature of things, we must 
confidently expect a « crooked and perverse generation." The exalted spirit would aspire to the 
contemplation of what is sublime and praiseworthy around us ; debased, it would grovel in scenes 
that only glitter the more readily to seduce. 

Philosophically vniting, what should be the main object of life; ought it not to consist in happi- 
ness! to obtain this, must we not possess contentment ? possessing it in whatever degree we are so 
much the more relatively happy. How many of us, ap]lirently not satisfied with the stem realities 
of actual life, wander about in the mazy labyrynths of the imagination and conjure up idealities, in- 
dulging in dogmas and dreamy abstractions, that gradually ezeit such powerful influence over the in- 
tellectual and moral faculties, that they impede the growth of correct principle, and oftentimes ter- 
minate to our most serious disadvantage. How often, opinions once formed, establish their own 
dominion, and defy the keenest efforts of reason to eradicate. 

The incidents which I am about to unfold, owe their chief interest to this infatuation of the mind. 
Touth and its many fascinations, health, friends, and fortune, were no obstacles to the advance and 
victoiy of this arcbHsnainy <^ our nco— it triumphed, trampling down the baniers of the judgmea^ 
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M if in solemn mockeiy of haman frailty : — a lesson fraught with teeming instruction to those who 
set up the pretensions of their own powers contrarient to their legitimate purview. 

'* 'Tis fixed, then, and the unalterable finger of fate points me to mj destiny," exclaimed Menm 
abstractedly, and passing his hand across his manly brow. " Men may think me stiange, but what 
is to be must be. I am content. Let me reflect upon myself. Has not some spirit written me an 
existence distinct from mine own? yes! and it is even sounding in my brain the knell of gloomy 
dissolution. Well ! sound on, and let it come. Death is easily braved. The separation of the soul — 
that ephemeral ef sence, from this cumbrous clod of mortality, is my eternal welfare. Oh, how I 
revel in the thought ! Yet piate not, proud spirit, of thy daring ; ahall words alone belie thy 
cowardice 1 for veil it as thou mayst, there is still a latent feeling quivering in my heart, that 
assures me I am a coward — and forsooth, a knavish one. What is it that appals me thus-— 'tis the etr^ 
iainty of the issue ! no avoidance, no refuge. Clutched in the grasp of time, I'm hurried to my 
doom ; the day — the hour awaits when the oblivious gulph shall gorge its victim. Move on, then, 
ye sluggish moments, and seal your reckoning." 

Excited by this mode of soliloquising, to which he was so frequently addicted, he relapsed into « 
silent dejection, lost to external impression, and awake only to his approaching destiny. Posaeaeed 
of on ardent temperament and buoyant with expectation, a few years beftnre he stood amid hisfnenb 
the delight of them all ; of a searching and inquiring tone of mind, he had dedicated his energies to 
a close inspection of whatever theory bore upon its face the impress of learning ; his profession he 
had early selected, and at this period, afforded bright promises of distinctiDn in its pursuits. Promises 
•adiy to be blighted ! From some vague and undefinable impression he entertained the idea that 
his death would occur on a particular and predestined day, and from thii cause albne, arose tlia 
gloom that shrouded his every thought and action. In those seasons of reverie, no jocund voice of 
friendship could wean him fiom the contemplation of the future. Ih the ordinary intercourse of Hfiii^ 
he demeaned himself in all its duties and civilities, in a manner that betokened in him a high sense 
of honor and capacity. Berefl of the fostering influence of relatives, he had in their stead retained 
the confidence of those in whose society the blandishments of his manners and tile easy elegance of 
his conversation had won for him a regard as pleasing as it was deserved. Meron was one of that 
order of peraona whose refined spirit could never brook an action that wore in its semblance the df$* 
parture iVom a manly and honorable course. He saw around him a commingled maas of homani^, 
whose chief object was engrossed in the grovelling pursuit of lucre, and his soul sickened at what 
he thought their mean and overreaching policy. He had read and heard of the veteran who bled 
in the wars of his country, confined within the dungeon walls of a common prison — his crime, an 
insignificant debt, while the heartle&s creditor, living under and enjoying the blessings whidi thai 
old man had toiled to achieve, stood by and claimed his own, aye! to the verieat fiirthing. The 
lonely hearth and squalid tatters of poverty too, were scenes which though he might fein blot them 
from his vision, could not be banished from his sympathy. The fell dominion of unbridled vice thaew 
a cold, an icy chain around the warm filaments of his heart, that froze it into an apathy for mankind^ 
verging almost to hate. His sensitive nature would invariably prompt him to dwell on the daHc side 
of every picture, both that he might contemn it, and at the same time indulge in his reflections on 
the base depravity that he thus saw revealed to him^ The position thus assumed, and being an en- 
timsiast in the noble cause of right, and withal possessed of the advantages of youth, education, and 
competency, he determined to have the frown, nay, if need be, thescdm of the multitude, who might 
deride or ridicule his endeavors, recollecting 

* 'Tis noble to fiill in a great attempt 

His habits consequent upon too much retirement were of a serious bent, and his aptitude fi>r phi- 
losophic research led him to the investigation of most of the principles that form topics for the 
learned. His fiiult was here — he believed in a certain and fixed destiny j which neither dumge ef 
dreumstanees or nature of things rouM affed. This was the root that rankling, festered the goodly 
tree, just budding forth so fresh with promise. 

<* Come, Meron," exclaimed Romond to his friend, "a walk along the river's bank by this glorious 
twilight hour will be delightful. The cause indeed I cannot divine, it may be from boyish associa- 
tion, or perhaps from congeniality of feeling, but it appears to me that more pleasure is afibrded to 
xne in your society than in all others ; wijfi you I can speak as my heart dictates — and this, too, I 
know, that if a score of accusers should use up against me, armed with your good opinion, I would 
defy them all : — this I have learnt from friendship." 

Meron to whom this social convert was addressed, was seated in his study occupied in his usual 
reverie. The doctrine of predestination was engrossing his thoughts, and the scattered books and 
papers were commentaries on the elaborateness of his research. For hours in the loneliness of that 
eloaet, apart from society, did this mistaken philanthropist and scholar dream in waking ahstraeiaait 
over the probabilities of his theory. As Romond concluded his request, and was about taking him 
by the hand, he was surprised by the wild glare that shone upon him from the iiilt dark eyes of 
Meron; his manner so changed ! Where were now the gentleness and docility, so strongly eottr 
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tMled wUh bii pfeteni aapeet An^omgeCac fiw an irapiratei Memad to powets him uh0«x- 
cUimed — 

'< Thou ait the man ! my deatroyer ! Who brought yau. herel atrike, if thou canat ! .»and than 
pfoclaimto the world yon too have killed afellow-ciaature— a friend-^-a boaom oae! noble act! 
They will applaud you for it: but be sure you fabricate aome tale of plaosihiUty — aomo decait or 
tnaoheiy of mine, which they will credit, and you have gained for youraelf a name among your 
fidlowa. But ia thia the fated da; ! No. Yet there etanda my deatroyer. Fiend ! I defy thee» for 
my time ia not yet come, I will abide iu" Having concluded thu rhapiody, he relaxed not hia 
moaclee, nor changed the fixed gaze that rivetted Romond to him, but exhauated by the unequal 
«ffi>ita of hii diaordeied brain, he relapsed into an almost insenaible atopor. Romond supported him, 
and strove to recall his scatteied senses; he awoke as from a vision, and complaining momentarily of 
aomn aerioaa disquietude, inquired — ^* whether he had been waiting for him long." 

The tie of friendship that cemented the union of Meron and Romond waa atrengthened by every 
Iwling of raapect and affection. Years had they lived and grown together, their divernons mutual 
and their pursutu blended to the same common end. Continually in each others society, they had 
iOMgined to themselves a miniature world, wherein they, the chief actors, noted the traita of each 
otheia character, and so oMNikled them that the one seemed but a reflection of the olher« But here 
they diffisred. Meron was a Predestinarian. He intuitively believed that that cheriahed object, his 
boyhood's oompanion— the eharer of his joys and ills — in whom he never knew a wilful act that 
traded to his prejudice— loos to be his murderer — that Fate had fixed his time, whoae heavy hamd 
waa to etrike him down an unresisting victim. 

'Twas twiU<{ht ; the liver rippled joyously along in its eddying course, while the dark green hiHa in 
the viaia mellowed by the declining light, weie shadowed forth in all the sombre and holy grandeur 
of the universal spirit. 'Mid thia scene of lovelineai*, the two friends strolled on alive to the iaacina- 
tioDa of the ever opening proapect Theira waa a mutual pleaaure— that of well attuned and aympa- 
thetic apirita. How grateful to them, then, were the thanka of aome befriended passer by, who had 
partaken of their charities, extended to him. at aome criua of miafortune— or die gladaome laaigfa of 
childhood, that welcomed them to the cot made happy by their saving relief. These greetinga met 
thom where'er they turned ; they were the effusiona of gratitude from thoae whoae hearts yearned 
in thankfulness fur favor received. Indeed so much had the manners and actions of these young 
men gained the affections of the neighbniing country people, that their presence was ahrsja the 
fi»retokeQ of gladness. How grateCbl these tributes ! Cocdd meoaicha command them 1 no : thia 
homage to virtue might only be envied. Elated by the welcome they received, they atrolled along 
the liver'a edge until an abruptly riain^c eminence caused them to turn aaide, and aeek the aobar 
^OKt of an adjacent alope, which atudded with rooks and treea, blended the piotoresque with the 
doaky grandeui of the outstretched landaeape. In the weat yet lingered aome liquid tinta of rosy lij^t, 
which bathing the horizon with their heaven Iv spleodor, seemed to embody forth the spiritual realttiea 
af the blesBod. The soul loves concourse with these ethereal imaginings, which at timea aeem to 
afford us a glimpse into the veiled futurity of the grave. Obedient to this impulse, Meron and Ko* 
■MBd, aa day slumbered into night, aat in mute contemplation of the glories that encircled them. 

Meron at length apoke. ^ Romond I've been bearing a grievous weight upon my mind for years, 
and aince now I can speak of it dispaoaonatoly in that ranquillity of this holy hour, bear with me, 
my friend, while I impart its nature. Deride me for entertaining a foible if you will, but teach me 
to forget the theme. Fm a fatalist: my reason convincee me of it ; and to shake off the impreaaion 
ia for the miserable and oondemYied captive to sever the chains that bind him to hia destiny. An 
appointed doom is the common Utt, This fair Earth and all its fairer denizens are but the harvest* 
Askl at the ripening of which Time** relentlcse weapon shall utterly deatroy. * The beavena shall 
be rolled together like a aeroU.' Mark the aaered prophecy. Why 1— from the beginning 'twaa 
ardained. Both revelation and nature inculcate a knowledge of divinity, and thoTaat complexity of 
thinga connected with it. Revelation commands us — for it is based on miracle; human knowledge 
iMinded on the raoords of authentic history, sacred and profane, declarea this. On the contrary, 
Kature persuades us, addresses our understanding and apeaks to our wayward hearts, which reapon- 
aive vibrate to the touch, and thu« it is, that I see made manifest in coIom of living light, the 
infinite goodneas of God — the grand sublimity of repealed power — the gentle whiaperings of the 
▼oice of Nature ! God-like agenta. Here in this dancing rivulet kissing the dews from off the bend- 
ing flower, may we see portrayed the true picture of simple lovelinees— >nay,open the book of Nature 
at any paye, and there read reason, and *■ rise from Natoie up to Nature'a God.' Romond, maik 
■M, there is a lesson to be learnt from a source where men least have recouive to. 

« Tom thyself in upon thyself, and hold c<Hnmoiie with that eternal apirit there, which by times 
amiriates the rage of the devasUting storm, or the ttanqnillity of the aleeping ataihght ; oft it aasumes 
a midflle aspect, and seema to sport the creature of ciroumstanoea— now pleaaed— perplexed«-fretfdl : 
agaai inqubitive^ and seeking by ita own sgonoy an inaight into the m y al srisa of the unexploiad 
lutuie." 
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** But Meron/' reaponded Romond, « why shoald you that embitter your eiittence by Mibjeetia^ 
year faculties to the ordeal of investigating such a subtle essence, nay, I may term it — ideal noneniiiy. 
Would you anogate to yooiself powers which belong to God-head alone, and take upon yourself to 
decide on events solely because you have an impression of their happening. Meron, my fiiend, 
this is madneas, and in you, at least, unpardonable." 

*< Well, well, chide me for this weakness if you please, but be assured that such root has it taken 
in my brain, that to eradicate it will be to tear up the foundation of my mind, and make me, indeed, 
a moral wreck. JRomund, if I am verging to it now, let me know it" 

Momentarily aroused, he spoke with a strange vnldness, subdued by a certain self-controL Then 
was a pent up storm — a raging within, that seemed to struggle with itself, but suddenly cafaned aa 
if by the exertion of some superhuman influence. 

<< Romond, listen to what I now say, nor start at the recital. You are my fated destroyer ! The 
day, the hour, is fast approaching, that will witness the act that is to consign me—me, whom you 
have always loved — to the grave. This it is that has Isin like a foul incumbus upon me in my 
sleeping hours, and haunted the bright visions of my dreams, until Tve sprung from my restless couch 
and struggled with a phantom — it had your garb, face and form, but unlike a murderer, it smiled 
upon me, and seemed to court my favor ; it looked as you now look, and as I scanned the shadowy 
spectre, cold drops of fear oozed from my aching brow. It aimed the deadly weapon, and through 
my curtained sleep, I saw and cowered at— My presence / Fm doomed, Romond, une as I be- 
hokl you I believe me of the certainty of my approaching dcaih, this in itself should not disturb me, 
but when I reflect on the actor — that you should be the perpetrator — yon, whom I have so long 
loved— *tis horror ! and I gasp for breath— the thought chokes my utterance — I despair !" 

Such were his wild rhapsodies, and his impassioned gestures too well gave fearful note of the 
struggling encounter of his feelings. Romond was silent, and absorbed in grief at the recoUeelion 
of the past, and the reality of the present. The disordered state of mind portrayed to him when he 
had called upon his friend that day, coupled with what he had just heard, held his senses in sospeiiae* 
Momentarly he doubted the truth of what had occurred. 

Could it be possible that he to whom he had hitherto looked up to as possening amind and heart, 
the one as remarkable for its well regulated strength, as the other for its enduting goodness, should 
be thus frllen ! 

Bomondwept, 

That most pernicious bane to our well being, repose, and governance of our actiona-— a belief in 
predestination was the canker worm that preyed upon his mind, reducing its symmetry and solidity, 
until the stately edifice tottered under the pmsure of its own weight. Such was' its eflbct on Meron, 
a eommeniary on the weakness and instability oX the most gifted capacities, when bereft of the 
simplest elements of common reason. Vainly did Romond philosophiie on the wikl abaoidity of 
what he termed the caprice of his friend. An indifferent and moody abstraction was all that wae 
evidenced by Meron to the urgent appeals which Romond's eloquence of soul poured into the hearing 
but not the feelings of the predestinarian. 

Arm in arm they retraced their steps homeward, but with what different emotions. The one like 
a condemned felon, sullenly btooding over the misery of his fiite, the other, infusing the balm of 
oonaolation into the wounded spirit, and seeking to reclaim a friend from error. If we would dilate 
on the affections, that ivy-like entwined themselves around the very existence of these young men, 
we must dwell on their early friendship, and observe how the first mouldings of sympathy, perlected 
that esteem, that mutual pleasure in each other's society, in fine, that holy^aUiance of theii every 
thought and feeling. 

As rivulets fed by continual dews and showers run rippling on, increasing their tiny limits, till 
at length they burst with a joyous bound, and mingle their flowing waters, in the wide expanse of 
the broad and noble stream ; so grew and flourished the intercourse of those thus commingling to» 
gather the bright glad waters of the heart Time and its changes had wrought no blight in the 
afiiBctions thus holily maturod, except in the individual sensations of Meron. What behoved to him 
the exhibitions of those vbtues which do honor to man's nature 1 Could Friendship drive off the 
dungeon gloom that pervaded the inmost recesses of his soul. It could not Despair came to the 
lelief of his shattered intellect 

Some few days after the time of the above narrated incidents, Meron was laid on the bed of sick- 
neaa, and when the fever was on him, he would call loudly on Romond, reproaching him for hia 
criminal intent, would fiisten his clenched hands before his distempered vision, and raving, upbiaid 
the partner of his youth for his treachery. The sedulous attention of medical men of the first re» 
pute could not alleviate his condition, or expel the phasma, that in reality was the sole and eflident 
cause of his present woes. Solicitude of the dearest and tenderest kind availed nothing ; in his die- 
ordered exclamations the eventful period now within a few days of its consummation, was the all 
absorbing topic. His attendants, conscious of the importance of that day in effiwtinga oonvalesoonoey 
uaed their best endeavors in soothing the irritation of his mind. His companions by his bedside 
itrove in gentlest manner to wean him from his infirmity. But his " Romond," " his friend," were 
his only lesponscs. 
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The day anived. From the moment the sun's biight beams straggled through the bowed < 
ment, ho assumed the aspect of a strange and subdued terror, as if the epochs of a life were blended 
within the compass of a few short hours. An unnatural fiie glowed and glared from his full dark 
eyes that seemed to bum their sockets. Although his room bore the semblance of a lining sepulchre, 
such death-like stillness pervaded it, yet ever and anon would he raise his body from the couch and 
hurriedly throwing aside the curtain, peer into the darkness beyond, apprehensive of his doom. 

By the lequirements of his physician strict care was taken that none be admitted during the day, 
in obedience to which all ingpress to his chamber was prevented. 

At home, not far from the residence of his sick friend, sat Romond, watching the anxious moments 
as they progressed and eagerly intent on the issue of the trial. He sighed over the scenes that once 
were, and yet gloried in the anticipations of brightening hopes. 

** Let this day be past," he exclaimed, " and to-morrow restores me to what my heart most earnest- 
ly craves. Oh, Friendship ! blest of human attributes, what honied drops can*st thou instil into the 
fragrant flowers of the affections, giving to life the fiiirest, sweetest fosieination. To-monow \ and 
what a hnppy meeting. He convinced of the error of his ways — ^myself once moie returned to the 
place I had held in his regard. Fly on apace, ye sluggish hours, and give to Friendship— its own.'* 

Filled with such generous emotions did Romond pass that eventful day. At length the shadows 
of the night darkened around him, and yet Meron lived ; morning camo and with it was witnessed 
the triumph of reason over the errors of predestination. If he had consulted his feelings alone, Ro- 
mond would have rushed to embrace his friend, but was prevented by the solicitation of the j^ysi- 
dan. However he was told that Meron had so far recovered as not to evince a vestige of the phrenzy 
that had possessed him. To consummate his happiness it only remained for him to congratulate 
Meron on his restoration to health, and thus to cure him of the cause qfhiB illness, an overweening 
belief in predestination. Joyous epoch ! On the evening of that day Romond accordingly left his 
home, and wended his hasty and delighted steps towards the social idol of his thoughts. A slight 
shower had just fallen, and the spangled drops shone like glistening gems in the cool twilight air, 
while the various rich and waving crops, browning for the harvest, added an entirety to the pleasur- 
able objects around, imparting a serene gratification in the bosom of Romond. '* What a world of 
beneficence," exclaimed he, as he walked. *< Yes, it must be so, there » a sympathetic cord in our 
natures, degenerate though we be, which vibrates to the song of the soul — a strain of beatitude-^a 
heavenly inspiration ; even now I feel it" 

Elated with this hope, he soon anived at the well known mansion. The customaiy salutation 
awaited him. All were as happy as renovated hopes could make them. Romond ascended to the 
room of his friend. With the door ajar, he gazed in upon him. He alept— a favorable opportunity 
to watch the features of the predestined. That placid serenity which had won over so many to its 
possessor, now glowed over his placid features with inefiable sweetness. 

The dawn of youth's blight season yet gave indication of the full and perfect day of life: and 
oh ! what transport to hira who now bent over his couch, were the expression of letuming health, 
and the re-estahiishment of the empire of reason. This to him was indeed a feast of the aflections — 
a day dream of resplendent promise. He spoke to him in kindly accent, in soothing marmer took 
his hand, and pressed it to his own. 

Meron slowly awoke — stared vacantly on Romond — groaned, then darting upon him, with tiger- 
like ferocity, with maniac violence, clutched him by the throat! ISoul-aickening scene! The 
frenzied fatalist, as if to vie with the blackened guilt of the first fraternal sin, screamed defiance over 
the person of his prostrate, bleeding victim ; it seemed as if the king of darkness had been invoked to 
consummate an act at which humanity recoils. Grrasping a pistol, which lay concealed under his 
pillow, he aimed it — ^fiied ! — and thus by his own hand Cell the bosom companion of his early years : — 
he, who was the predestined murderer of yesterday, was the confiding and slaughtered friend of to- 
day. The fruit of Predestination— destroyer of every virtuous and moral incentives to our actions. 

What shall we say of the perpetrator 1 — this— that from that moment — ^hewas a raving madman. 
A faint ray of returning reason had enabled him to scan the horrid act, and then, in pity for ever 
took its flight The thought, that he, of all others, should be the actor — nay, the fiend ! was in 
itself a mora] thunderbolt that shivered and smote him with resistless might; he yielded to the stroke, 
like the storm-rooted flower, lived a short and wretched period, till pitying Providence severed the 
chord that connected the lost spirit to iu unnatural tenement Oh, Man ! fearfully and wonderfully 
art thou made. To how many servile influences — the slave ! From the cradle to the grave, thy 
history is but a continued series of cares and vexations, the fruits of thine own weakness and in* 
consistency : — then mould thyself to the image of thy God. Possessed of faculties, which if properly 
eontroUed, would establish thee in strength, yet deluded by dogmas, pride, passion, and prejudice, 
you fidl the patient victhn to thine own misguided imaginings. 
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YES! TELL ME OF MY MOTHER! 



Ys8 ! tell me of my Mother — ht my poise ecarce throlw the while 

Toa paint to me her angel look, the starlight of her smile ; 

The Bofteoed impress ol her soal her Tery accents took 

Like music of Eolian chords, or tone of bosky brook ; 

Her eye that beamed with tenderness, her brow with talent rare. 

Her cheek — ^but, ah ! the spoiler had placed his signet there. 

I will hush my heart's proud beating and still my spirit wild, 
Till listening I seem again to be that happy child 
Who used to cull the flowers of morn in oil their freshest bloom. 
Then seek with stealthy step her couch within the darkened room ; 
Who loved to cool her parched skin — ^her failed lip to press 
That seemed to murmur forth his name, and murmuring to bless. 

Yes ! tell me of my Mother^-for the world's tempestuous jar 
-Can never sweep from out my breast the mem'ry of the star 
That shed such gentle lustre from life's blue and early sky, 
No afber rays howercr bright can with its splendor vie — 
The flaunting light of wayward Love, Ambition's fleeting gleam. 
Or Pleanure's glare grow pale, and &de before its heoven-Ut beam. 

No blissful day-dream yet hath cheered the lonftness of my heart. 
By fond Hope wildly woven, but her image bore its part ; 
And oft when o*er my senses sleep hf«r mantlet soft hath thrown, 
A gentle form bends o'er my couch whose shadowy features own 
A Sister's look, save pale and meek as such you said she hoite — 
With titorning's light those visions fleet, and I am sad once more. 

Yes ! tell me of my Mother— fbr remembrance of the psst 

Can steal some drops of bitterness that in my cup are cast ; 

To me the time gone by is like the fabled silver string 

Of the lyre whose dreamy tone sweet forgetfulness could bring. 

Though its music findeth me in malady and sorr^m 

The present is forgotten, nndreaded is the marrow. 

Many a time when Autumn's moon was fading o'er the hiU, 

And silence left its mountain home the slumbering vale to fill, 

I've stretched myself along the grave where sweet briars gently waved, 

And in the holy calmness there my troubled spirit laved 

Till every thought grew pure and bright as infant's sinless brom^^ 

But lew short years have fled since then — ^where are those pure thoughts now I 

Yes ! tell me of my Mother — ^for amid the careless throng 

Where Pleasure whirls in giddy dance, and weaves her syren song, 

I am not ss I have been where a voice each streamlet lent, 

And echoing from ancestral tombs admonishment was sent, 

To remind me of the innocence my childhood's bosom wore 

And bid me be as innocent 'till that bosom beets no more. 

Then tell me on — I will not tire, for every word doth roll 

Like a cool refreshing wave through the desert of my soul, 

That wakens as it rushes on the sofl and soothing strain 

Of feelings that so long unheard and musicless have lain. 

And bids Affection's flowrets, that were withered in their bloom. 

To spring agam to loveliness, and shed their sweet perfume. E. O. M. 
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(Continu t<i from pft^e 01.) 



BT A PIOXXKB or OHIO. 



CHAPTER IX. 

GiRTT and I reposed upon the summit of a lock which capped one of the highest hiUs in the nl- 
kfy and loolled ii|>on the iiu>*stretched land below. Girty had lost, in early youth, a mother, whoee me- 
BMry dung around his heart He had been treated, like myself with brutality by his father, but, the 
iMild disposition of his mother invariably soothed the pangs which hie father occasioned. The good 
aia commonly taken first, and Girty, at an early age, was deprived of his mother, whose spirit he 
eAen said had taken its abode under the ionn of a dove ;* consequently, he would never injuie one 
of diose birds. 

While we lay upon the rock, a dove perched upon a tall tree, and in its neculiar plaintive voioe^ 
nng ite low melancholy song. There is a peculiar effect conveyed with this oird's song, which hi^ 
pily eonoorde with ov natures when its fire is partly quenched with grief. The bird never sings 
vniesB deprived of ite mate, or of its young, and then there is such a deep pathoe mingled with its 
•train, and which appears to me the only combination of sounds that can convey an idea of miUr 
hndinetB, Giny lay upon his back, looking upon his favorite bird, which ever and anon breathed 
its Bourniul notes, apparently unconscious of the many discoidant screams of the woodpecken 
ttoond it For the first time in my life, I saw Girty affected, even to teaia — the bold lion was a lamh. 

While Girty indulged in bis thoughts, and looked upon his favorite bird, I gazed upon the love^ 
landscape beneath me. The beautiful Miami glided beneath my eye, with its banks lined with trees, 
which threw theii tall shadows in the water, and preeented a refuge for the kingfisher, which asl, 
with eagle eyee, watching the fish, that occasionally ruffled ite calm surface, as they leaped into 
the air. Sometimes the shrill cry of the kingfishei would reach my ear, and darting into the wa- 
ter» with a wiMer ecream bear away ite prey. The Miami stretched as far as the eye coukl see, till 
it appeared at the fiir distance like a golden thread careleesly thrown upon the beautiful map, aa the 
. deeliniiig eun's rays were reflected from ite surfiice. Farther on, the dense wilderness commenced ah- 
Yoptly, aa if the woodman*s axe had cleared an open space for his little farm ; but it waa not ao, lor 
none but ouneWes and the aborigines had trod there— no other white man had yet gaaed upon the 
beautiful aceno— the axe had not marred the beauty of the landscape— nor the rifle driven away the 
deer, which I oould see grazing carelessly, unconscious of the proximity of a deadly enemy. This 
aide of the wildeniess, the brush prairie spread over a great extent, while here and there roee a 
towering oek which had been touched by the lightning, yet still threw up ite head, and spraod 
out ite giant wms to the blast, as if mocking the storms which for oentnries had passed by it haraa- 
lessly— but time was silently accomplishing what the rough storms could not ; the bark had do- 
omed and fallen in long stripe to the ground ; the diy and withered limbs wore hanging by their 
paiont boughe, trembling with the gentlest gale ; the huge arms, which had sheltered from the stonns 
the many animals that dwelt there, were now sapless and withered, and the woodpeckera preyed 
upon the worma which gnawed ite heart The sun was reclining behind a mountain of clouds at the 
lar west, of a thousand airy and fantastic shapee, and of all the evanescent shades of the rainbow— 
from the deep cerulean blue to the mild and lovely carmine — while the objeete below appeared to 
ptrtdte of the heavenly colors and sparkled with a ruddy glow. Mountain upon mountein of ciouda 
appeared piled up, appaftintly of poiphyiy, sapphires, emeialds, and diamonds. I gaaed upon this 
lovely sight in silent rapture. 

Girty wtmaiaed wrapped in piofouBd thought The wind now aioee, and bcnre along the breath 
of the rayiiads of flowers upon ite bosom, and the birds at once ceased singing. I looked up^ and 

* Qirty had aenthow imbibed the Platonic doctrine of tiaosmigration, and imagined that the sovl 
U the departed never Isft this beautiful world, but still lingered hero, clothed with the material port 
of aomo oiriMal, pnasnariiig in a great dogioe the manda, freed fiom ite wont facoltioB. 
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the bright clouds had ehuiged ; a deep blue curtain had appareatly fallen over them ; the gold, the 
silver, and the ciimaon had faded away, and the sun had departed ; the lovely landscape beneath i^ 
peaied wrapped in a gloomy fog — ^it was night. The whippoorwill and the bat fluttered over oar 
heads, and the owl's wild laugh could be heard from the wildemees, like some evil spirit exulting 
over the departuie of day ; the cry of the night-hawk, and the angry howl of the wolves, which had 
now left their lairs, and ware prowling about to glut themselves upon some unfortunate deer. 

The dove which Girty had been listening to, now ceased its moorntng, and spreading out its 
wings, sailed for its lonely nest ; gradually it receded in the gloom, till its form was almost lost fi<Hn 
our sight, wheft it turned, and with a wild scream, again flew towards us. The cause of its pecu- 
liar motions was now solved. With wide spread wings and rapid evolutions, a large night-hawk 
followed close upon it, and with a terrific scream, darted upon the bird, and bore it shrieking down 
the hilL Girty sprang upon his feet; his &ce was flushed with excitement; he compressed his lips, 
as was his habit when exdied or in danger, and rushed down the steep, with his finger upon tbs 
trigger of his gun. I followed as rapidly as the darkness would permit, but Girty soon left me be- 
hind, and his hea<'y tread died away at the distance. I slowly took my way down the hill, guessing 
at the course my companion had taken, and listening for the report of his gun, till it became so dark 
I could scarcely see my hand before me. I sat on a log at the bottom of the hill, and, to pass away 
the time till the moon should rise, washed out my gun in a brook which flowed at my feet. I knew 
Girty was within an easy distance, and every little sound that was borne on the air made me start, 
lliinking it was the report of his gun. 

At length, as I had just finished cleaning out my |»ece, a feint report, which might be more than 
« mile off, reached my ear. I shouklered my gun, and rapidly commenced my march for the direo- 
tion whence the sound proceeded. It was dark, and the hazel bushes were so completely matted, 
that in a short time I got so entangled I could not move without getting my fiice scratched ; so I re- 
mained where I was till the moon had risen, when I again commenced my laborioos journey for die 
wilderness, which rose abruptly from the low hazel bushes, and appeared, by the pale light of the 
moon, like the rocky bank of some large river which I was then iiu 

I progressed slowly. As I walked, I whiled away the time by singing to the extent of ray voiee, 
hoping my friend would hear me and answer ; but it was only answered by the wolves with a long 
-dismal howl, that ended in broken notes, similar to the barking of a dog. I fired my gun in the air, 
■and stood for some time in one spot listening — ^nought but the same monotonous bark reached my 
ears. I loaded my gun, and continued my march. When within one hundred yards of the woods, 
I observed the dusky forms of apparently hundreds of wolves, which were afraid to venturs in the 
■ moonlight, but kept as much as possible in the shade of the trees, where they kept up a continual 
howl. I was well aware of the savage and bold nature of these animals when half famiahed, and 
my anxiety increased as I approximated the woods ; for the nearer I advanced the louder the animals 
howled. 

I was now in a dilemma. My pride would not permit me to retreat ; still I fisared to encounter 
such a number of starving wolves. I stood doubting what to do, and own I felt ashamed to be 
bullied by a gang of cowardly wolves; still I was experienced enough in their natures to know that 
thdr courage increased in a direct ratio with their hunger. I now observed them jumping, and hr 
the first time conjectured the cause of this assemblage. I could indistinctly see in the moonlight a 
deer suspended by a sapling about ten feet from the ground, which some large blade wolves were 
making very energetic, yet ineffectual, leaps to reach. My plans had to be soon taken, for already 
the wolves saw me, and were venturing out in the light, with their keen eyes glittering like red hot 
coals, and their long teeth shone in the moonlight like ivoiy. Wolves— and, in fact, nearly all wild 
animals — are afraid of fire. I drew from my pocket a ball of tow, and holding it close to the trigger 
of my gun, fired it off. With one wild howl, which echoed far among the trees, like the equaUy 
wild voiced of as many Indian waniors, they rushed in the woods, and were hid in the darkness ; 
nothing could he seen of them but their eyes, which appeared as if the woods were alive with coals 
of fire, that twinkled like bright stars of a fair night. The tow caught fire, and I waved it over my 
head till well ignited, and then laying it on the ground, I gathered a few dry sticks, and soon had a 
bright blazing fire, which shed its lustre around, and discovered distinctly the forms of wolves in 
every direction. I could perceive them leaping the high bushes around me, and their tapid breath- 
ing could be distinctly heard from the woods, as they, nearly exhausted, continued their efforts at 
the suspended deer. I siezed a fire-brand, and examined the carcass : it appeared as if it had been 
killed at least twelve hours, and Girty had not been away more than half that time, so I knew that 
Indians had been about, and would be certa'm to return ; besides Girty oonM not have shot it, or I 
would have heard the report of his gun. 

• I kept up my fire, and shot four wolves ; which lesson kept the rest beyond the light of the fire, but 

• occasionally one would venture to the buck, and after one or two leaps, hurry in the dark again. 
About an hour before day, as I was just cocking my gun at a wolf, I heard a cry hke an owl ; ano- 
ther succeeded it, like the bark of a mastiff, which was immediately followed by a cry sinulat to a 
turkey. These imitations were good, and might deceive an inexperienced ear, but they could not 
deceive mine*-thete was too much of the human voice in the sounds, which, partieulftrly that of 
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the tuikey, sounded familiar to my ear, and I began to auspect that perhaps my comrade was striving 
to play a trick on me ; still I took the precaution to retire beyond the light of the fire, for feai I 
might be mLiitaken. The wolves gathered close around me, and snapped their teeth quite malig-N 
nantly, apparently disposed to eat me, despite my exertions to keep them ofC I drew out ray hat- 
chet, and with it in one hand, and my gun in the other, awaited the confirmation of my suspicions. 
I listened, but could hear nothing ; for the wolves, which formed a ring around me, kept up a con> 
tinuai snapping and growling, and occasionally I would have to make a slight noise, in order to 
frighten one away that would have the temerity to venture almost on me. In this disagreeble kind 
of suspense I remained about half an hour, when I heaid the dry sticks slightly crack, as if some 
one was walking slow and lightly, and also distinguished voices in a whisper. They were directly 
between me and the fire, and were coming towards me ; I stealthily glided aiound the tree as the 
fcrms of two men passed, treading lightly, and walking very slow. It was so dark that I could not 
see whether they were white men or Indians. They were not more than ten feet from me, but their 
whispers were so low, I could not hear whether they spoke the Indian language or my own. Th« 
fire was blazing brightly, and near it lay the dead bodies of four wolves, and my own racoon-skin 
cap, which I had forgotten to put on when I lefi the fire. Afler a long consultation, which was car- 
lied on in such a low tone as to be inaudible to me, one exclaimed, in a voice little over a.whisper*- 
" Pete, you go round the fire, keeping out of its light, make some noise, and I will shoot" 
Thia voice was as familiar to my ears as Girty's ; it was the voice of my friend, John Walker, 
and I knew the other to be Peter Smith— >two young hunters, who I knew were out at this lime, 
trapping otter. My heart bounded with joy to see two beings of my own species in this wilderness, 
where I expected to see nothing but wild animals and more dangerous men. ** Vi\ have some sport 
with them," thought I, as I prepared to arouse the lion within them, by impressing them with the 
belief that they were about having a brush with Indians. This was dangerous sport for me, for these 
men were dead shots with the rifle, whidi they could use in the dark neariy as well as in the light, 
if the object was only distinguishable; still I could not resist the temptation of enjoying some sport 
at their expense, as I had undergone some anxiety on their account Smith was stealthily walking 
around the fire, occasionally making a noise, to arouse some sleeping Indian, while I heard the click 
of Walker's gun, who was now prepared to shoot at tbe shortest warning. He stood but a few feet 
from me-^I raised my gun over his head and fited ; the flash, for a moment, lighted the whole spaoe 
around ; the wolves yelled^- Walker yelled louder, and Smith answered. Before I could more than 
leave the spot where I stood, Walker fired ; he had seen me by the flash of the gun, but not with 
sufRcient distinctness to discern me from an Indian — my fortunate move saved me from Walker's 
ball, wbich could not have passed farther than a few inches from me. I sang out a real Indian war- 
cry, and drawing my hatchet, brandished it over my head, while Walker, from his movements, was 
pteparing for a rough-and-tumble fight, with his knife in his hand, which occasionally, as the blade 
received and reflected the light from the fire, shone like siWer. Peter Smith was advancing rapidly 
to Walkct*s aid, and I began to think it time to make myself known, oi I would have a double 
chance of being scalped in the dark ; so I sang out to Walker to desist 
" Who the devil are you 1" cried Walker. 

I burst out in a laugh, and my voice betrayed me. We went to the fire, laughing over the fright 
they had undergone, and prepared to cook our breakfast The first red streaks of morning began to 
appear in the east, and after a few final and desperate attempts to reach the deer, the wolves, as if 
by mutual agreement, all at once disappeared. I informed my companions of Girty's absence, and 
of the suspended deer — ^which they had not shot ; therefore, my suspicions about the Indians were 
not at all decreased. 

About daylight, Girty arrived, hungry and exhausted ; he had been fighting wolves all night, and 
consequently had not enjoyed one hour's sleep. He saw the light of our fire, but could not reach 
us sooner ; every moment he vas forced to turn about and fight off the wolves. For many yean 
afler these events, this spot was famous for wolves ; but as the population increased, they were driven 
ofi*, ox killed, for the sport of hunting them. 

[To be continued.] 



DECEMBER 



Tis dark December now. The early eves 

Are starless, long, and cold ; — the rain-winds 
moan 

Like pining spirits ; — night seems never gone; 
The day delightless dies, and morning grieves; — 
The robin perches most on household eaves. 

Orating the crumbs he sings for from the 
kind^— 

Tfato slim deer shelter from the bitter wind 
BeUod broad trees, couching on withered leaves. 



But though all things seem sad without our 

doors, 
Within sits Christmas at the board of cheer, 
Heaped with large tithings of the Mondis and 

Year;— 
Wild Wit hath now his whim— ligh; Laugf)- 

ter roars. 
Till Music lifts her voice— and Wealth's warm 

hearth 
Hath its hright eyes, old wines, brisk fires, duics, 

song, and mirth. 
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PRINCEPS TIBICEN. 

A RESUSCITATED JOE.» 



Tmbms cettainly is do more dangcrons Uiiog 
Than vuiity ; 
Afl yoa shall aee^ 
If you'll but read the hiaCory 
Of him, who of flute players was styled the khig. 
He played night ailei night at Drury lane, 
And his reception made him very vain. 
J^'d been encored so oft— 4hey clapped so Inud, 
He iSurly lost his wits, and grew exceeding proud. 

IldwDced, one night, in shifting of the scene, 

A peg. 
Which was not fiulened as it should htcfe been. 

Slipped out of place, 
And down the scene came thundering on the stage, 
Blajp on the tooting wonder of the age, 

And broke his leg. 
Shmly out hero from the stage was led. 
And, groaning sadly, taken home to bed. 

Months passed away. 

And there he lay ; 
A theuaand busy rumon circulate 
About the poor, unhappy flatist's late. 

Some said 

That he was dead, 

And actually buried ; 
Whilit others, with a knowing kind of leer. 

Checked every body's consternation 

With the important infoimation, 
nat, prior to the closing of the year, 
Oaee mora before the public Fluty would appear. 



Atl 



Thanka to the dodor^s healing art, 

The crisis past. 
Ha 80( right well and able to resume his part 

It was upon the rety night 
On which king George the Third waa there ; 

And, as was right, 

* PhoDdrus, 6 Lib., 7 Feb. The original of the « Old Joe Resuscitated," in the August number, is 
found in Phaedrus, Lib. 6, Feb. 6. 



I Flocked thither all the noble, rich and gay i 
I 'Twas quite the thing; 
And, as is usual upon such occasion. 
To gratify a loyal happy nation, 

Some how. 
Just as our flutist made his first lew bow, 

The orchestra struck up «• God save the king." 
All hato were ofi^claps aounded loud and long. 
And all united in the loyal song. 
With swelling heart, he bowed still lower damn; 
He felt as ought to feel the favoiito of the tsfwn. 

This cordial salutation-^ 
This loud and deafening apphmse. 
Without a pause 

This anthem of the nation. 
Conveying such a delicate compUmettt, 
For him, the king of mnaie, only could beiBMat 

A gentleman, who in the atage-boK sat, 

Observmg Fluty's sad conceit. 
And deeming the occasion pat 
For harmless fiin. 

Hinted the joke te one on die next seat; 
His neighbor whispeied to a third. 
He to a fouith^a fifth. Sootti, round the wmA 
Through all the theatre like wild fire ran. 

Till not a man. 
Woman, or child, in boxes, pit, or gaUery, 
Bat was quite eager to enjoy the raiUeiy. 
«< Once more God save the king," diey shoal with 
seal— - 

There stood the wonder of the ag»-* 
The wonder of the age there stood— 
Tears in his eyes, brimful of gratitude- 
Bowing and blowing kisses to the pit 
When, quite unable thus to stomach it, 
Amidst a shower of orange peel. 
The audience, hissing, drove him from the alage. 



FIRE-SIDE SONNET 



FoA very want of thought and occupation, 
Upon my fire, as broad and high it biased. 
In idle and unweeting mood I gaxed. 
And in that maas of bright and glowing things 
Fancy, which in such moments readiest spiinga. 
Soon found materials for imaginatton : 
Within the fiie, all listless as I maiad» 

I WW I tnaa and towwa and hills «im1 pluii% 



Faces with warm smiles glowing^ flocks and 
swains. 
And antic ahapca of laughable creatian. 
And thus the poet's soul of fire contains 

A ston of sU things bright and gloiioos^ nind 
By fency, that daft artiian, to ahi^ 
Into iabr aeanas and feraia thai natort heal amy 
aM. W.T.M 
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THE SCOTCHMAN AND THE TWA SARKS. 

A TRUE STORY. 



SoxK four or five years ago, I met a friend who told me that a shoemaker in Rose street, whom 
he employed, talked a great deal about me, and that if I would call on him he was sure he would 
take it particularly kind. I therefore called and found an oldish dark-faced little man sitting cutting 
leather with speca on. 

« WeU," says I, " iriend, you want me it seems, my name is Mitchell." 

« Aye,'* says he, ** sir, I have long wanted to see you, but I never liked to call — ye'll no mind me 
sir, or Fm cheated.'* 

«* No," says I, " I really do not." 

« Geordie Manners is my name," says he, " I was in the company yon commanded in the Scotch 
Inigade, and if there is a man on earth I owe gratitude to, it is yon. Tea, sir, ye saved my life at 
ae time, and then prevented me from being flogged at another ; besides mony other kindnesses, and 
I am unco prood yon have been so good as call. Do yoa no mind me noo, sir, that ye have had 
time to look at me ?" 

<i Indeed no," says I, <> Geordie, I do not recoUecf you; for I don't rancmber haying such an ugly 
looking body in my company." « 

«< Ohy sir," says he, « thaf s so like your old way ; but nnnembsr it is diirty-five years since yoa 
wsa me, and make allowance for age and change of dress." 

I then took another keen sunrey of his black fiz, and said, " Now I think I do tecoHect at least 
something of your features ; but tell me," says I, " for I fbrget all aboat you, how I was of so much 
service to you." 

«WeU, sir," says he, «I will begin at the beginning of my stoiry. I Was a rftWtetUing inexperienced 
kd, about nineteen years of age, when I enlisted* I had been brought up a shoemaker, and in a 
frolic took the king's money, and became a soldier ; but I had a sweetheart, and I could not leave 
her» and therefore we got married. Away we went as happy as crickets, and landed with the regi- 
ment at SBlsay barracks, where we were unmercifully drilleid for three months, and then embarked 
«n board (tf transports at Portsmonth, to go naebody kent where. Well, sir, we lay at St Helen's 
for at least seven weeks. One day we were ^ng to the West Indies — another day we were going 
to Leel Dtik (L'lale de Dieu,) — another we were going to the coast of France, and so on. A' y« 
no mind, sir," says he, « how we were dumfounteed wi' contrary stories ?" 

<< Quite well," says I, '< Geordie, go on." 

" Well, at last," says Geordie, " an order came to send ashore all the stlp^mttmerary wives over 
and above ten to a company, and that the ten per company were to be fixed upon by drawing lota. 
Oh, sir, that was the most awfiil moment of my life. The thdttghtB of pafttng with my dear boni^ 
Chritty was death to me ; but no time was to be lost — the tisn longest cQfii in each obmpany of oift 
hundred men and perhaps eighteen wives, were to dedda our ftte, and many an anxious wao-like 
ftce there were amongst us. At last ye came round youts^lf with cuts, add after three or four had 
diawn, you called me up. < Come along. Manners, and Dry yonr lubk,' sKys you. Weel, sir, the 
light forsook my eyes. I pooed a cut, and jumped fight np, not knowing what I was ddng; and 
oh ! sir, it was a lang gin. Weel, I thought I would have gone r«ving mad with joy. I gtat wi' 
pleasure ; and poor Christy was crazed and, deed sir, I thought ybo was happy tu. An awiul scene 
followed, SB ; the strait cuts were all obliged to leave die ship, and mony a sair heart andwat chesk 
was to be seen ; but I was as happy as a king, and for happier, Mth. Well, dr, we conttaoed in 
hourly expectations of being ordered to trip our attehon for thtde days, and when the fourth ar* 
rived, and we were beginning to think We would remain at iMst another week, a bUm-boat came along- 
side that our mess dealt with, and my bonny Christy having a great wiidi to go ashore for some bita 
of tape, and things o' that sort, loonsentedin a rash moment to list her go ; but oh, sir ! months and 
years of vexation did that consent give me ; the boat was not away an hotif, when smack went a 
gun from Admiral Christian's ship^ and up went the blue petet ! The boatswain's whistle went to 
my heart * All hands up to trip anchor.' Oh, sir, it rings in my auld hMrt yet There was a 
hind of gieamor cam ower my een. I got quite stupid. I knew nor what piased. A heavy tain 
cam on. I was at last roused up by one of our company. I was welf to tile skin. I looked towards 
Portsmoothr I could hardly see it— our transport sailed fost At last the Isle of Wight Was out of 
aight, and my misery was at its height Weel, sir, to dwdl on my situation Wotild be nonsenao; 
yon can gnast, but I can't tell it ; at one time I thought of jimiping ovsirboatfd— at another I thoo^ 
she mi^t perhaps be in some of the ahipa that left St Hchn's the last; but altdgeOitt my mind waa 
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«ny thing bat compoaed. At last I unbuckled my knapsack, and found in it Christy's twa saiks 
and her bit housewif for keeping her needles and preens. Oh, sir, how the blood ran caold through 
every vein of my body. I kissed them ten thousand times, and huggit them to my heait. I really 
thought, sir, there was a something of Christy's heart aboot them — they composed my brain, and I 
determined they should never be out of my poteession. My knapsack was^ny pillow, but before 
laying my head down every night, I slid my hand in, and took all that Christy left, and wept over them 
and pressed them to my bosom. Ye'el mind the storm we had in the Bay of Biscay, sir," says Geoidie. 

«« Oh, yes," says L 

<< ril never forget that sight," says Geordie ; << there was about nine hundred sail of us, and the 
sight was awful. I'll never see such another in this world. The waves were as big as Ailhur's 
seat ; and when we were doon in the hollow, and looking up we saw mair than half of the ship's 
bottom that was on the top of the wave before us ; .and sometimes when our ship was on the top, I 
looked down as if from a precipice, and thinking on poor Christy, I wished fiom my heart we might 
all go to the bottom ; — ^howevei, hard as my lot was, I was obliged to bear up. We landed at 
Gibraltar, where we did duty for nine months, and then we went to the Cape for three years, during 
all which time I never heaid a word of poor Christy. At last we wcie ordered on to Madras, which 
-pleased all my comrades ; but with regard to myself, I was quite indlflerent. Oh, sir, how many 
hundred times have I stole my hand into my knapsack and pooed out some of Christy's trifles, and 
in the dead of the night, when no human eye witnessed it, how often have I retired behind a gun 
when on guard in Gibraltar, and kissed and weepcd over them ! — and in the tall wild heather at the 
Cape, how often have I done the same ; and in the burning sands of India, how often have I stolen 
out from our tents in the night time, and kissed the only relic of my only love ! Ah weel, sir, after 
serving in India for nine years, my health got indifferent ; and I, with other twenty-five, were ordered 
home to be discharged. Off we came, and in eight months we were landed and marched into 
harracks at Chatham, where we remained for nearly three months ; but at last an order came for us 
to march to Chelsea, to be inspected. Ah weel, sir, just the night before we marched — and a nasty, 
cold, rainy night it was — one of my comrades came running into the barrack room : * Manners,' 
■ays he, < there's a woman wanting you.' * A woman V cried I, and in a moment Christy was in 
my aims. Well, sir, I was perfectly delighted and confounded, for I had never heard of her; — ^but 
she had heard, for a' that, of me ; and when she learned I was at Chatham, she did not stay for mair 
news, but off she came. After the first astonishment was over — < Geordie,' says she, * I am wet to 
the skin, and I must go back about a quarter of a mile for a bundle I left at the public house there, 
for I was not very fond of the road in the dark.' ' If it's for a dry sark,' says I, * Christy, wait till 
the morning ; for I have twa of yours that have never been out of my company for thirteen years' — 
I displayed them — we both stared at one another, and my comrades showed their kindly feelings 
towaids us by heavy sighs and sobs, and hearty hands-shaking." 

I was much pleased with honest Geordie's story ; " but," says I, "tell mc how I saved your life, Geordie.** 

*' Oh, sir, I can soon satisfy you on that score. At the battle of Malavilly we had a desperate long 
l&ot march before the battle began — we discovered the enemy all of a sudden, posted on heights that 
commanded the village, the road, and the ground we were going to occupy, and on we marched in 
line to attack them — I am certain we marched three miles in line ; and what with the heat of the 
sun and the distance we had marched, I, with my mouth parched with biting the cartridge, was just 
going to fall down, when you saw me, and running up, you took roy firelock out of my hand, and 
propped me up, and taking your canteen from your back, you gave me a hearty swig of brandy and 
'water, and I was myself again in a few minutes — ^had I fallen down, sir, I would have been cut to 
pieces in a few minutes; for just as T got better, a column of their cavaliy charged our regiment, 
and although none of them got thiough, there were about half-a-dozen got into our rear by passing 
between the flank of the grenadiers and the guns, and one of these cut little Scotty to pieces. He 
had charge of the doctor's instruments, and was killed just on the spot where you helped me from 
falling down five minutes before — do you mind ony thing aboot that, sir 1" says Geordie. 

"Indeed, no," says I. 

" Ah, but I will never forget it," says he. 

** Well, as to the saving you from a flogging, Geordie," says I, " tell me about that." 

" Well, sir, it was at SSeringapatam, I think, about a fortnight after we tgok it, we were paid our 
clearance money, and the whole regiment was drunk for three days. The fifst and second day little 
was said about it ; but when the third day came we were paraded, and a few faults looked over ; but 
when the fourth day came, every thing was expected to be right. Tour company's roll was called 
and all present but me ; in a little I made my appearance, mortal drunk, and wrapped up in a white 
sheet. * Corporal Ogg,' says lieutenant Buchan, * take Manners to the guard.' Well, air, the word 
was hardly out of his mouUi, when you came on parade yourself, and taking Buchan to one side a 
little, you whispered to Ogg to take me to my barrack room. * He'll no stay, sir,' says Ogg ; 'hell 
be oot again when my back's turned.' <Reid,' says you to Corporal Reid, < go up with Ogg, and 
"help him to tie Manners to his bed.' I was tied, sir, to my bed for ten hours, and then I was re- 
leased, and have ever since been most grateful to yon, for had I been confined and flogged, it would 
liave done no good, for, to the best of my recollection, I never was drunk again in my life," 
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THE CONVERSATION OF EIROS AND CHARMION. 



■ T B]>»Am A. POE. 



Eisoe. Why do yoa call me Eiioe ? 

Chaxxiov. 8o henceforward will yoa always he called. Tou imist forget, too, my earthly nama^ 
and speak to me as Channion. 

EiBos. This is indeed no dream ! 

Chaxkioit. Dreams are with us no more— bat of these mysteries anon. I rejoice to see yoa 
lo<^ing life-like and rationaL The film of the ahadow has already passed from off your eyes. Be 
-of heart, and fear nothing. Your allotted days of stupor haTe expired ; and, to-morrow, I will my-> 
self indoct you into the full joys and wooden of your novel existence. 

E»es. True— I feel no stupoi^-none at alL The wild sickness and the terrible darkness hana 
lefk me, and I hear no longer that mad, roahing, horrible sound, like the « voice of many watenk" 
Tet my senses are bewildered, Charmion, with the keenness of their perception of the new. 

CHABxioir. A few days will remove all this — ^bnt I fully understand you, and feel for you. It 
is now ten earthly years since I underwent what yon undergo — ^yet the remembrance of it hangs by 
me stiU. Tou have now suflisred all of pain, however, which you will suffer in Aidenn. 

Ehmos. In Aidenn 1 

Ghabxiov. Ii> Aidenn. 

Eimos. Oh Oed l^-pity me, Charmion !— I am overburthened with the majesty of all things—' 
4>f the unknown now Imown— ^ the qpecnlative Future meiged in the august and oertiin Preaant* 

CHAxxioir. Grapple not now with such thoughts. To-morrow we will speak of this. Y4yar 
mind wavers, and its agitation will find relief in the exercise of simple memories. Look not around, 
nor forward — but back. I am burning with anxiety to hear the details of that stupendous event 
which threw you among us. Tell me of it. Let us converse of familiar things, in the old fhmiliM^ 
language of the workl which has so fearfully perished. 

Eimos. Most foaifully, fearfully ! — ^this is indeed no dream. 

Ghabxiov. Dreams are no more. Was I much mourned, my Eiros 1 

EiBos. Mourned, Charmion 1 — oh deeply. To that last hour of all there hung a cloud of intsae 
gloom and devout sorrow over your household. 

CuAmxioir. And that last hour— speak of it Remember that, beyond the naked fact of tiw 
catastrophe itself, I know nothing. When, coming out from among mankind, I passed into Night 
through the (>rave— at that period, if I remember aiight, the calamity which overwhelmed you wiw 
utterly unanticipated. But, indeed, I knew little of the speculative philosophy of the day. 

EiBos. The individual cahunity was, as you say, entirely unanticipated ; but analogous mis- 
fortunes had been long a subject of discussion with astronomers. I need scarce tell you, my friend, 
that, even when you left us, men had agreed to understand those passages in the most holy writings 
which speak of the final destruction of all things by fire, as having reference to the orb of the earth 
alone. But in regard to the immediate agency of the ruin, speculation had been at fault from that 
epoch in astronomical knowledge in which the comets were divested of the terrors of fiame. The 
Teiy moderate density of these bodies had been well established. They had been observed to paaa 
among the satdlitea of Jupiter, without bringing about any sensible alteration either in the mansna 
or in the ortats of these secondary planets. We had long regarded the wanderers as vapoiy creatiani 
of inconceivable tenuity, and as altogether incapable of doing injury to our substantial globe, evenin 
the event of contact But contact vras not in any degree dreaded ; for the elements of all the conrnta 
wen accurately known. That among them we should look for the agency of the threatened fieiy 
destruction had been for many years conaideied an ina d mi s s i b le idea. But wondenand wild fancic* 
had been, of late days, strangely rife among mankind ; and, although it was only with a few of tthe 
ignonmt that actual approhsnsioB prevailed upon the announcement by astronomera of a new oomat, 
yet this announcement was generally received with I know not what* of agitation and mistrust 

The elements of the strange orb were immediately calculated, and it was at once conceded bjiwSt 
observers that its paA, at perihelion, would bring it into veiy cloee proximity with the earth. 13mw 
were two or tfaiee astronomers, and these of secondary note, who resolutely maintained that a oontacft 
waa inevitable. I cannot veiy well expieas to you the ef&ct of this intelligenoe upon the people. 
For a few wbati daya diey would not bafiavt an aasertiAn which their intellect, so long n^gUffftM^ 
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among worldly consideratioiM, could not m any maimer graap. Bat the trath of a Yitally important 
fact aoon makea its way into the cmderstanding of even the moat stolid. Finally, all men aaw that 
aatronomical knowledge lied not, and they awaited the comet. Its approach was not, at first, seem- 
ingly rapid — ^nor was its appearance of very anusaal character. It was of a doll red, and had fittle 
pefjMpliUe tmin. For semen or eigbldays we saw nomalnrialiacieaaa in tempavant dia«elBr,and 
bat a partial alteration in its color. Meantime, the ordinary affairs of men were discarded, and all 
interests absorbed in a growing discussion, instituted by the philosophic, in respect to the cometaiy 
nature. Even the grossly ignorant aroused thfijj: shiggish capacities to such considerations.* The 
learned now gave their intellect — their soul — to no such points as the allaying of fern, or to the sus- 
tenance of loved theory. They sought — they panted for right views. They groaned for perfected 
knowledge. TYuth arose in the purity of her streijgth and exceeding majesty, and the wise bowed 
down and adored. 

That material injury to our globe or to iu inhabitants would result from the apprehended contact, 
was an opinion which hodrly lost ground among the wise^-«aiid this wise w«oe now lieeljk penoitted 
to rale the reason and the fancy of the crowd. It w»adeBipi»UBtod, that th« densi^ of the oomet'a 
nucleus was far less than that of our rarest gas ; and its harmless pasaage among tbs HatoWifiW of 
Jupiter was a point strongly insisted upon, and one which serv^iigieatly tfloiUiPr tenior* TlMolflgists, 
with an earnestness ieai-enkindied, dwelt upon the faihiieal piophoci^ and M^ouqilad them to the 
people with a directness and simplicity, of whicb ao pievious instance h»A liean^ kxiown. That the 
final desUmction of the earth must be brought ahouL hyihe agency of fiie, was mged with* « spirit 
that enforced every where conviction ; and thai the rywilflwefe of no fiery n«4ill» (as aUiMtniapw 
knaw). was a txoth which ralisved ail, in a g«sat meaaufw, ft(unthii,apprebe9awn of the g r jw fc c wtomi ty 
^BoMtpld. It ill noticeable that the popular pfejudioea and vuJgar ervans in cagaid to pantiln—nn-w^ 
war»-^«fnKxa which were wont to pmiwili upon' every appowanffo of « oometr^^saeBOtmMr aMpfatfier 
n^fUmemn, As if by some- sudden convnlsive exaiAieq>. f aaaon had at owaa hurled a«p«BMitioa ficom 
.iMw4hr«ia^ TheleobIeatundacitanduig.hlKl4eriiwlvigQp%Hn,eiQaefaiieJAl^^ 

What minpr evils might aiiaa if om tbe anniafll mmn^ peinfti 9l alahpsatn ^jmaion. ThA 'feMsed 
spoke of slight geological disturbances ; of probable alterations in climate, a|i4(MiMiiqiiinlijF in* vege- 
tation ; of possible magnetic and electric influenoea. Many held that n» vifihle-or ptmaplihlli efiect 
jmni^ m any ynwmer bttpi^^faoad. Whitoia—h. di pq n srfana www goiiig antihahvw>oatt gldaally ap- 
. ijwianhodj .gtowiag IwyK iniappamnt dia«0ler,.4ndiaC*«0Hi briUianl.hMl«e. M iwJriwI ^mr. ptter 
M it qiMVp. MU human operannns wens suapanM. 

XhwiiY^ma ^n Qp<Kh in the oouf ae of the.gennraJniiKinfiflttt wtouHie oamei hadatinnfldraHflnctfa 
i9tMmimmBm»9 thotofany pra«ii>iialyrcoo«dfiiinfifeglinn» Thai people^ now^diamiaaint ansF'liaipr- 
im h^H^ 4bat(lhA tutmnommi were wNBg, «K|ianen«edtaU th^aeitainty of evil. Thetehiiimral 
aspect of their terror was gone. The heartSL^fi.lbn atanleal of our moa beatt w«1sBriy»wiithiw;ttfaeir 
bosoms. A very few dajs sufficed,. hMMvar) t^mmt^ awn^anqh. feelings itti i—ti wants jvnevonen- 
durable. We could no longer apply^to Ibe ataange arb any* aoiciato«M(£ ihfmghtat h^kislBriad 
^-fttlfhlHeaJNld d iai pp rawd , Itoppiaaaadua with'a.hideQy»w<i(DcZ<y mfr mn a i i on , W^raaw il^wiias an 
astronomical phenoipenon in the heavens — but aann tWMhoa.wpon on^ hewt»»tnd.-^sha d a»n«pon 
. Aas hiMn» ItiiM tekAD> with, inoonoaiaahb wpiditjv thftqha ra n te f oC a.giiintiatDianftl#jQf ma flame 
fmmdmw^tmn hQiiaon tothiwiaQn. 

rlSat.»i4fifHmd;man haaatbad wdthgtaaianfaendmm ll-waa claait4ul.W9;wai»jil«M4r wiAiiiiIhe 
influenna^ofn Ihd «QRMttP««|wl wis tti«d. W^* aaoK irit%«ii.nnoamL^dai«iiaty ofiiMimj— riiviwuiij of 
{mind. Thftoitae^iagktnnuity.of theol9ect<af vwdaaad.waa aniaiin|{;.allJMMVMly ofcf art awere 
liMntyhvjiiW^.thimih iU Meanlime» oun <iagalalian:bnd.iMN«piUj. jdtaig A w rm d< nw i gMn od ^lMth, 
.««lii^thia<pwalirt«liQirai«i«anc»«imtha.f8aa^ Awil4hiTOiMncerf in i i ni Ul i i lj 

i iwl lii w niha f aai i ub nwt omk upan aveaf aagetahlfLtbing^ 

^Kettann^s dugji and th««wl wM.nol aitogBthetiAiHinins. it.waft nawr > m ada n tt tot it^fwiwa 
•wou}^.fiwt vranhiUfli A wihlohangehad eam» oaar alliawiHT-aMd tlie tetkaaoMTiof iIWhi iMVlbe 
»iriU M^an^lor jmemLlamantatinn andihasrari ^PUb ImI aanaa Qf> pain^layiiaifltiisaaHMrjaoiHrtno- 
ulim «r t)is hnmtiMid) hinga».<and aryi n n n tfi n Ua ntoj aMmiofl the akio. It ooadiliMkbatfleiwddiMt 
i«MiiatotwnJwtii^iaa.mdtaaUy.nflhatad».tho jcnfamntiom «f - thi» atwnaph wn unk thnmaaaiWanodi- 
italioMtA mlnafa: il aufht be ^)9ac|ad»wai8>naafitha tapian af diarwnon* iSbtt«MBikl:ofi ' 



iiaenik an B to rt PothitB of tho>intanaaat taarm thtonth mtt iBM n aw a UlgaifcaiJwm* 
lloMJMintking knowJilhal theair>whiia^ ^n^aicanmonnd <tf wjunw mmI niiwigHn 

t igl M >» .«>tbntpwnwrtiono£ twanty-nn*«aaaaiea. of) w i i| ita n »3Mdnaientghip»»Qfe«brogan»i» w wy o ne 
•hwdfid.pf the %inMphem. QmygfiM, w h i ch w n n iha pwnaipki^fe namh M t ianf a«d4hfl wbitlfto£haat, 
^TmM ihMlntiriji naows aiy to tho^^poit of Munaal ltfa» ia«d^wa» the* mal fniiftil: and«Mnpiic 
ag«ltiin.A»lnia. Nitonian, osi theooniraiy, wnatippa p ab l s of « i| |wii| in t >eithairaiwwnl iifanr iiaae* 
•An WttMtiu»l«ioefa o£ oxygen wsnUimanlt, itibnAhntnawitainadtittjnatianiih awai— Hiwi of the 
mmAhviiiteiaft VK had Ittarlynaipywannad. liiwmlbo pqiMiil^thft«nlaw««Mif 'iha idaai-wlNch 
hnd-fPiwrtwwl iinn WhakwaaldbatlM;ivnlti«(aMdl'«P*MW^tm^«fca«s^^ 
tm inariiiihhi aMv^oniingr omni» p iawah n t» iipmf d ia»i i fl i h ii antkttft im n nw< ,in nJliinmiHKiiMid 
tanibit ^^Hmk, of ih»iaiy and hoirar^niiMiBg dii—iiaiiiM of thapNfih«iaa«ftli»«ri9 Bbpk. 
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Why need I paint, Chanmon, the now duenchained frenzy of mankind 1 That tenuity in the 
comet which had previoufly inspired us with hope, was now the source of the hitterness of despair. 
In its impalpahle gaseous character we dearly perceived the consummation of Fate. Meantime a 
day again passed — ^bearing away with it the last shadow of Hope. We gasped in the rapid modifi- 
cation of the air. The red blood bounded tumultuously through its strict channels. A furious de- 
lirium possessed all men ; and, with arms tunnweably <outstrelched towards the threatening HeaTens, 
they trembled and shrieked aloud. But the nucleus of the destroyer was now upon us. Even here 
in Aiderm, I shudder while I speak. Let me be brief— brief as the ruin that overwhelmed. For a 
short moment there was a wild lurid light alone, visiting and penetrating all things. Theor—let us 
bow down, Charmien, before the excessive majesty of the great God ! — then, there came a great per- 
vading sound, as if from the mouth itself of him ; while the whole incumbent mass of ether in which 
we existed burst at once into a species of intense flame for whose surpassing brilliancy and all-fervid 
hea$«veii dM angels in the 'great fiei^en of pitfe knoilMge have no nuae. Thus ended all. 



THE OLD LOVE 



BT COBKELIVS WEBBB. 



And still f ^AtMiti t)f th^e ; 
Though waking. I awMfe fytpn 

fliwp'biffigB' lum 'badk to tat ?— 
I see thee in thy beauty*« primi;, 

And nA 8B (Sura vrfnow— 
Eie one Img-line of leadening tliue 

Was traced upon thy brow. 

I see the simmer of thy smile* 

The sunshine of thine -eyes* 
And feel I am- not old the while. 

And ktiow no miseries! — 
The vision fGes — thy smile i^gdie 

I wake again to care. 
And loathe the day) whose sunny dawn 

More darkens my despair ! 

If to mine eyes my feeHhiBnishy 

And tears — \mmmly tearB<— 
A«iyi 6oa.tU»liaMl H<Mk «Hsh, 

The 4wa s«»o AyiBf ^ ys a f 
Tie ihontkatbiMWt. tJM« wmn dew ; 

And if my <Bai» cwideian. 
Mjf naakeed.wMi tbw w»mM'« woe^ 

'Tie^tlHii slM«ad's(^lash forUMm ! 

BuinM-->»'WttlMVI«tlMi^<rf blBMB^ 

I love thee still too w«lH>;-^ 
Be wtaHMnUifpwf'waMbRrg Ihuw 

FuMipirtfc w iy » n ifct lj| i 
The thought of thee when wandering whiW 

The long, long i 

Where I beheld thee last I 



All; tttrf ! the^eaYe thihgii ifflutih HhiSb' 

}/tf h(^n artf sptHt feel 
WhkX t have suffei'd for thy sake. 

But for thy sake conceal f — 
Oh tfifty no agonies like mine, 

ThatYnake thfe heart their F^— 
Nbgrief t!hat m'akte the apitit pine, 

Wcftt thy de&t life away ! 

My name is perhape forgotten now,* 

And all I was to thee ; 
But thhie is written on my brow 

Deeply—indelibly ! 
The world may read no record there. 

And Iftithful Inends, who think 
They know my heait-^iiB sonrows sham, 

Behold not that I sink. 

Yel I mm sinhing^to the gmv«^ 

LocW'^le«e, but ows of Test-; 
Wfaere^ wh«i the^ew mnit eypum ^vHtv 

Abe^ my s i le n t bfcast^ 
And gMy tight Itngeie intlie'gloeai^ 

And sstoiMt shiiiowt ttt 
Lih^moirhftag. fiiends aJbwlt sqr «»fliH 

Airf etfenmf^halkwttt^ 

Ttem-i4 soibe'tiiirev with i^giln IM 

ThMF f ibttrty liiiNiM'i^ eiray>- 
Todiwivwy v«rdiia«rwifidiiit^«lKiit> 

And Ift^ (IM vm&dm BWay, 
My Bplrtt^ ' hoi^tftig' oMi^Md) ' 

9MI bMtth»«bMit'lhM'peiMte» 
JUndimiMhy M ii mu fo'te MK 

AHdWd4hy'« n wt ^ tiinr! 
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A CHAPTER 



FIELD SPORTS ani> MANLY PASTIMES. 



BT AN EXPERIENCED PRACTITIONER. 



THE GAME OF CRICKET. 



LAWS OF THE GAME. 

1^ Tu Baj^ must not weigji lev ttMH fitft onHeM i^ a half, nor inoie than &▼» eonoflf and 
Ihw ^aartert. At the heginning of each innings, eUbor party may call ^ a new haO. 

d. Tax Bat most not exceed foor inchee and ono-qaftiter in the widest pait 

3. Tib Stuxps most be twenty-eeten inchee out of the groond ; the baib eight indiea in length; 
the itnoipfl bf eufSdent thickneei to prerent the ball from paaong throogh. 

4^ Thb Bo WLiira Cmxsa must be in a line with the etompe, nz feet eig^t inehei in Uogfb. ; thr 
•tompe in the eentre, with a return create at eadi end, towarda tiie bowler at right anglea. 

6. Tu PopriFo CnsAti must be foor feet from the wicket, and parallel to it 

6. Thb Wiokbts must be pitched opposite to each other by die umpires, at the distance of twenty- 
two yardg. 

7. It ihaU not be lawful for either party daring a match, withont the consent of the other, to aUv 
the ground, by rolling, watering, covering, mowing, or beating. This rule is not meant to pretent 
the striker from beating the ground with his bat, near where he stands, during the innings, nor to 
prevent the bowler from filling up holes with sawdust, etc, when the ground shall be wet 

8. After rain, the wickets may be changed with the conient of both parties. 

9. Thb Bowlbb shall deliver the ball with one foot behind the bowling crease, and withm the 
return crease ; and shali bowl four balls before he change wickets, whidi he shall be permitted to do 
but once in the same innings. 

10. The ball shall be bowled. If it be thrown or jerked, or if any part of the hand or arm be 
above the elbow at the time ef the delivery, the umpire shall call << no beXL" 

1 1 . He may order the striker at his widest to stand on which side of it he pleases. 

12. If the bowler toss the ball over the striker's heud, or bowl it so wide that it shall be out of 
distance to be played at, the umpire (even although he attempt to hit it) shall adjudge one run to 
ihe parties receiving the innings, either with or without an appeal from them; which shall be put 
down to the score of wide balls, and such balls shall not be reckoned as any of the four balls. 

18. If the bowler bowl a « no hall," the striker may play at it, and be allowed all the runs he can 
get; and shall not be put out, except by rurming out In the event of no run being obtained by 
any other means, then one run shall be scored. 

14. In the event of a change of bowling, no more than two balls shall be allowed in practiea. 

15. The bowler who takes the two baUs shall be obliged to bowl four balls. 

16. Thb Stbikbh is out if the bail be bowled ofl^ or the stump bowled out of the ground. 

17. Or, if the ball, from astroke of the bat, or hand, but not wrist, be held before it touch the 
gimmd, although it be hugged to the body of the catcher. 

18. Or, if in striking, or at any other time while the ball shall be in pky, botfi his feet be ofst 
the popping crease, and his wicket put down, except his bat be grounded wiAin it 

19. Or, if in striking at the ball, be hit down his wicket 
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20. Or, if, under pretence of ranning or otherwise, either of the strikers prevent a ball from being 
caught, the striker of the boll is out. 

21. Or, if the ball be struck, and he wilfully strike it again. 

22. Or, if, in lunning, the wicket be struck down by a throw, or by the hand or arm, (with ball 
in hand,) before his foot, hand, or bat be grounded over the popping crease. But, if the bail be oS, 
the stump must be struck out of the ground. 

23. Or, if any part of the striker's dress knock down the wicket. 

24. Or, if the striker touch, or take up the ball while in play, unless at the request of the other 
party. 

25. Or, if, with any part of his person, he stop the ball, which, in the opinion of the umpire at 
t^ bowler's wicket, shall have been delivered in a straight line to the stiUcer's wicket, and would 
have hit it. 

26. If the players have crossed each other, he that runs for the wicket which is put down is out 

27. When a ball shall be caught, no run shall be reckoned. 

28. When a striker shall be run out, the run which ihey were attempting shall not be reckoned. 

29. If a lost ball shall be called, the striker shall be allowed six runs ; but, if more than six shall 
have been run before lost ball shall have been called, then the striker shall have all which have been 
run. 

dO. When the ball has been in the bowler's or wicket-keeperli hands, it it considered as no longer 
in play : and the strikers need not keep within their ground till the umpire has called **plat//* but, 
if the player go out of his ground with an intent to run before the ball be delivered, the bowler may 
put him out. 

31. If the stiiker be hurt, he may retire from his wicket, and return to it at any time in that in- 
nings. 

32. If a striker be hurt, some other person may be allowed to stand out for him, but not to go in. 
3a No substitute in the field shall be allowed to bowl, keep wicket, stand at the point, or middle 

wicket, or stop behind to a fast bowler, unless with the consent of the adverse party. The umpires 
.shall enforce this law. 

34. If any person stop the ball with his hat, the ball shall be considered dead, and the opposite 
party shall add five runs to their score ; if any be run, they shall have five in all. 

35. If the ball be struck, the striker may guard his wicket either with his hat or his body. 

36. Tsi WioKZT Keeper shall stand at a reasonable distance behind the wicket, and shall not 
move till the ball be out of the bowler's hand, and shall not by any noise incommode the striker ; 
and if any part of his person be over or before the wicket, although the ball hit it, the striker shall 
not be out / 

37. Tbi Umpibes are sole judges of fair and unfair play ; and all disputes shall be determined 
by them, each at his own wicket ; but, in cases of a catch, which the umpire at the wicket bowled 
from cannot see sufficiently to decide upon, he may apply to the other umpire, whose opinion is con- 
clusive. 

38. The umpires in all matches shall pitch fair wickets, and the parties shall toss for the choice 
of innings. 

39. They shall allow two minutes for each maa to come in, and fifteen minutes between each in- 
nings. When the umpires shall call " />/ay," the party refusing to play shall lose the match. 

40. They are not to order a player out, unless appealed to by the adversaries. 

41. But, if the bowler's foot be not behind the bowling crease, within the return crease, when he 
shall deliver the ball, they must, unasked, call " no bail" 

42. If the striker run a short run, the umpire must call " one short" 

43. No umpire shall be allowed to bet 

44. The umpires are not to be changed during the match, but by the consent of both parties. 

45. After the delivery of four balls, the umpire must call " over," but not until the ball shall be 
finally settled in the wicket keeper's or bowler's hand ; the ball shall then be considered dead ; never- 
theless, if an idea be entertained that a striker is out, a question may be put previously to, but not 
afler the delivery of, the next ball. 

46. The umpire must take especial care to call ** no ball," instantly upon delivery ; — « wide ball,"^ 
as soon as ever it shall pass the striker. 

47. The players who go in second shall follow their iimings, if they shall have obtained one hun- 
dred runs less than their antagonists. 



LAWS FOR SINGLE WICKET. 

1. When there shall be leas than five players on a side, bounds shall be placed twenty-two yards 
each in a line from the off and leg stump. 

2. .The ball must be hit before the bounds to entitle the striker to a run; which run cannot be 
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BUKT0;<.'9 a^NTLJiMAll'ft IfAOAZINB. 



<Xmii<j> wikPi Ji* tPiMib ti^ Jbovliiv ttmnp or cnmm in « Iim wiib it widi hk bal^ Of Moie p«* of 
hifl peraon ; or go beyond them ; retuming to the popping cn$im$ tm 9t douUe wicbo^ ttootrdilic to 
the twenty-iecond law. 

8. W]MnAiBikriUreh«Ubj^theb^oAe«fhtf£Mii»iiftbeoiithegroai^ 
ling cretw, otbeiwiee the nvpiie diaU oaU ^'ii^ Ait" 

4. When there ihBll be lew than five pUjen on a lidt, neidMr byea not orerUiroini ah«U be aA- 
lowed ; nor ehall the striker be caiighl out b^iad th0 widwt, nor atumped oat 

6. The fieU'am^muatiMum the baUio that U shall cnm the play betweeii the wielnlpQllfae 
bowling stump, or between the bowUng stomp and the bounds ; the striker may run till the ball siMll 
4W ha retoniad. 

6. AhM the ainkar shi^ have made one ra% if he atert again, he ai«at touch tbi bowiiagstnfi 
and turn before the ball shall cross the play, to entitle him to another. 

7. Tha Mriker shaU be coliUed to thme n»a lor loat ball, and the same nvialMr fi» baU itoffed 
with hat; with lefeience to the twenty-aioth and thirty-lbiirth laws of double wiok^t 

8. When there shall be mose than four playaia on a aide, these shall be no boonda. AM hits, byes, 
«Bd overthrows, shall the» be aUo^Mdp 

9« The bowJar is snlisieot to the same lawa as at dooMa wiokeL 
10. Not moie than one minute shall be allowed between each ball. 



BETS. 

No bet upon any match is payable unless it be played out or given up. 

If th^ rupf of one player be laid againat thoae of another, the bate depend en te first i 
HBlaiis otherwise apecjjSed* 

If ibB bets be oMida upon bath inoiBSh and oB^peity beat the otbw ia o»a inamgi, tha 
the first innings shall determine the bet 

B«t if the «ih9 paity go ia a second liiii^ thaa thip bet tt«at be dcMmned by the Bunbar on 
the score. 



TO A POfiTRAIT OP A BEAUTIFUL YOUNO OIRL. 



BT XALCeX aBAKXB, LAHCASTSB, FA. 



Ths light brown tresses gracefnlly 

Hang roopd thy beauteous ftce. 
And licbly on thy white neck lie, 

That curves in youthful grace; 
And like the Parian marble white, 

Thy pure and youthful brow — 
Thy soft blue eyes a tender light 

Throw gently oi| me now. 

Oh ! such as haunts the poeCs sleep, 

Thy face so young and fair ; 
Thy lose-cheek shadowed soft and deep 

By thy rich sunny hair. 
Oh I such the painter in his dreams 

At twilii^ boor mi^t saa^ 
By Andalusia's peaceful streams, 

I»vi]wihang Italy » 



I ga«e upon thy beauteous form. 

And round about me rise 
A crowd in memory's sunshine warm — 

Young brows and gentle eyes. 
A glowing vision comes with thee-^ 

A scene of other days^ 
Of those who trod life's path with me. 

And fragments of old lays. 

And bunting through the clouds of care, 

Streams brightly on my heart, 
The sunshine of rich feeling where 

Thoae shado^ douds depart; 
And 'mid the carea of after life. 

Oft ahall ooma back to ms^ 
In dayi of toil and feverish i 

Sfimet joyana dioaghAs of i 
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7hn Mumtm tfIUiigiou$ Km>wledge, thtigntd to iUugJeOe MsUgioua Druih. EdUidbtfMamu 
E. Cross. One Volume, pp. 264. X Whetimm, Pkiiade^hia. 

A Yabiabto and jodieioaa embodinunl of ▼aiioas papers conneeUd with tfaa expoakiMi of Uia ne- 
OMHty of retigious truth. There is no sectarian violenoe in the matters broached ; and we earnestly 
leeommend the essays oft « Mental and Moral Culture*' and *< The Motai InAosnos of popubr De- 
scriptions of Battle Seanoi^' to the atlMtion of the reader. This onpffetaBding ««huas omj be ad- 
▼antageoosly plae«d in the hands of youth. One of Sartain's brilliaBt m e n nt i whi oraanwBla th« 
work; it repissanis Robert Mooriaon and his Chinese Assistanti enffafled in the translarimi of the 
Bible into the languays of the hattvenljF fimphe. This plate is a bseiilifol speciHwa of art, from a 
painting by G» Chinnoy. 



The Christian Keepsake arid Missionary Armualfor 1840. EdUtd hy the Rev. John A. Clark. 
W, Marshall, and. Co. Philaddphia. 

We have purposely delayed noticing thb splsadid ABnoal until the advent of the season of Sou- 
▼eniis and GHfts, trusting that our recommendation, honestly set forth, will induce a demand for the 
GhmlHNi. Kospsake aatt»r the reiaiinbranwi ssataw of GhrialmM and New Yeaifs tkb. The 
pmsent vvjlma is in thaaanMasesUent heaping thai won4aser«sd piaiee in our notioes^f tfaa Keep- 
adttfiM 1896 and 1809 ; tb^edilaieapMsapoitkmaralettarfiom thalUverand I>f.I)iflkof8o^ 
land, referring to the tendency of the work to ** promote iha coMiso of pore and undittBd rsiigiaB, 
ittMOMdi u iMthin^^ a metaiia& spint psrvfi^ci .ay ;^ »i^ i,^;^s,z:^±:i ±s^ rruSy be peraaed 
with, islsnat by persooa of all reiigiooa denosMnatiana As to thair ezleiian" ooatianes the Rareiaad 
Tk. SlKk» <« thay are the most elafant Talumes I hare seen fimn yew side of the AHantk ; thay 
laiflaibonor M&on the paper maker, theprintar, the book«binder, and the e yg i awat, and wiU baara 
oompMiBDn, in these respects, with most of the Annuals pidiliabed in Londan." 

We ftealy indorae the Ravsrand's opinion, albeit wa dislike his unnecessary and awkward usa 
oC tha eopolali^e conjnnetiiiD. The engiavings in the present Tolume are superior in value to tha 
iUnatoatioaa of tha preceding yeara. The fhmtupiece tsa speakiag likeness of the Rereiand Rachaid 
Charming Moors, the illustrious Episcopalian Bishop of Virginia, after H. Inman's ce ie bra ted 
painting' ^ The Burning Prabris" u an exeiting scene, painted by^ one of tha best Ajaancan artistB, 
RnasnbSmith, whose genioa laqoires nothing but malnrily to enahla him to oqia with the ptondast 
sanaaf tha easeL This subject, and another by tha same aitiat, ^ A Sosna on the Ohio," have been 
wall treated by the engrKrars, SmiUey and Cushmao. Dodaon has thrse superior pl at esi t h e frontiB» 
piece, « The Nun," after Thompeon, and " Innocence," after De Franca. We have no fault to find 
with Anttstnmg for hb engnring of Washington«^it is a creditable version of an infarior pielure, 
and we regret that the publishers deemed it worthy of notice. The subject is of diiBevH natitffa» 
we admit, but there is a woful lack of skill in Kyle's method of arrangement. General Washington 
ia said, while encamped at Valley Forge, to have frequently retired into the depths of a secluded 
grove for the purpose of prayer. The painter has placed the illustrious here upon hb knees, it is 
tnM^ but there is a selfaatisfied air about his figure, and a smuk upon his countenanaa, whioh sadly 
harmonize with the act of supplication to the God of Battles. 

The literary contents of this year's Christian Keepsake fully sustain the former reputation of the 
walk. The editor has furnished the best press article in the book, and we gladly point to our own 
aalaamed oontribuftora, Chadas West Thomson, Miss Waterman, Professor Wines, Mia. EUat, Dr. 
Mi t Bha l l, and Mia. Sigoamey, as oon^icttous names in tha list of writers. 

In the lengthftil catalogue of « Contributors," pboed at the commenoement of tha volume, there 
arenpwaida of thirty lumesgiven whose articles do not appear ui the body of the work. We know 
not who ia to Uama, but the act is at least a reprehensible instanoa of negleei The panona ami* 
msra ts d may have promimd conlribotions, and the editor may have printed their names in tha 
bdbfthattiianaioaapartias would fulfil their obtigatiens. Weaie nnwilUngto allow the intan- 
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tion of deceit, bat we are satiafied that such a atateroent is positively injiuioas to the work ; for while 
several of the annoimoed names exhibit the well-known appellations of certain wordy poetasters and 
plagiarists, others are affixed to persons of worth and mark. The reader wiU readUy excuse the 
absence of the pretty verses of vaiious of the Honorables and the Reveiends, of the Clarks, and the 
Jameses, and the Browns, but it is hard to be promised articles from each writers as James Montgo- 
mery, Mrs. Opie, the Rev. Thomas Raffles, George W. Bethune, and Professor Cleveland, and yet 
£iil to find them in the pages of the work. 

One of the most impudent specimens of plagiarism that ever occurred, disgraces the pages of this 
Annual, and deserves exposure and castigation, inasmuch as it is an insult to the common sense of 
the leading commontly, and a positive wrong to the publishers, who have liberally expended the 
necessary sums in the procuration of superior literary worth. At page 306, there is *< A Chiistmas 
Carol," by Richard W. Dodson, Esq. of Philadelphia. Now, this Christmas Carol is copied in 
substance and spirit from a Hymn for Christmas by Mrs. Hemans. We give the first verse of each 
artiele, and leave Mr. Dodson to speak for himselt 

MRS. HEMANS. IRICHARD W. DODSON, ESQ. 



Oh ! lovely voices of the sky. 

Which hymned the Savioor's birlh. 
Are ye not singing still on high. 

Ye that sang ** Peace on earth %" 
To us yet speak the strains 

Wherewith, in time gone by. 
Ye blessed the Syrian swains. 



Angel voices of the sky ! 

Ye that hymned Messiah's birth, 
Sweetly singing from on high, 

" Peace, Goodwill to all on earth !'' 
Oh, to us impart those strains ! 

Bid our doubts and fears to cease. 
Ye that cheer'd the Syrian swains. 



Oh, voices of the sky ! ' Cheer us with that song of peace. 



7%e Poei: a Metrical RovMUiee of the Seventeenth Century. A Keepsake for 1640. Philadel- 
phia, Carey and Hart. 

This well printed volume is one of the cariosities of literature. It is the product of the leisare of 
W. J. Walter, Esq. a gentleman now lesiding in Philadelphia, devotedly attached to the good old 
school of English Poetry, and known to the lovers of the belles lettres as the editor of the splendid 
London editions of Southwell and Herrick. 

<' The Poet" U a O(»ibinfitioa of the beaaties of the poets of the aaTOnteenth eentuiy, pleced,'n0t 
M like orient pearls at random strtmg," bat in relative order and connected bearing, to Uluslrate the 
origin, progress, and completion of an amatory siege. It is impossible to convey an idea of the ex- 
cellent finish given to this simple but effective matter by the pure taste and genuine poetic feeling 
of the compiler ; the poet, ** in imagination all compact," must hasten to secure this cyclopedia of 
Cupid's love, detivered in the choice language of the quaint old masteri who drank fiom ihe pure 
well of English undefiled. The lover must not neglect possessing this vade-mecum, wherein he can 
trace the passage of his own disease, and read, in choice and fancied epithets, the manner of his 
own pursuit. 

We beg leave especially to recommend ** The Poet" as a Gift book most likely to be acceptable t» 
the ladies. The delicacy of the conceit, and the variety of the gems embodied in the canying-out of 
that conceit, must render this little volame peculiarly delightful to all sensitive minds. It is indis- 
putably the best collection of rare and approved selectiona from the ancient poets ever given to the 
world. 

The volume is dedicated by Mr. Walter to Nicholas Biddle. We congratulate the gentlemen on 
their acquaintance with each other. 



Albert de Roaann,' or The AdvefUuna of a French Gentleman, By G. M» W, RtynMa. Two 
Volumes. Carey and Hart, Philadelphia. 

This is decidedly the best repzint of the year. If Paul de Kock's name had appeared in the title 
page as the author, the work would have received a larger share of popularity, but we doubt if Paul 
de Kock, fond of him as we are, ever penned a better novel or tale of life than this same Albert de 
Rosann. Mr. Reynolds is the son of the old dramatist, who is notorious in histrionic record for the 
number of bad comedies which he has inflicted upon the sufieiing public, and for the quantities of 
\ monies that he obtained in payment for his trash. The young man is the author of a work on 

^ French literature, which has been severely handled by the English critics ; he is also the author of 

' **Pickwick Abroad," a continuation of Box's uneqaalled papers — but the dry humor of Samivel Wellev 
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killed Mr. Rejnolda, and the French trarelf of the PickwidduiB have never been conndered orthodox* 
We believe also that Mr. Heynolde ie the anonymous author of the celebrated novel of «<Mi«errimu8!*' a- 
woik of talent and worth. The book befoie us stamps him a writer of wonderful excellence ; there 
is an originality in its plot, and a vividity in the details, that attract the attention of the reader, and- 
hold him a willing prisoner to the close of the volumes. The style b remarkably free and Parisian, 
particularly adapted to the development of the Adventures of a French gentleman and his companion,^ 
a eheoaUer eTindtutrie of the first class. 



Memoirs ofHU Own Time ; Indudmg the Reoohttion, The Empire, and The Retioration. By 
Lieut. Gen. Count Mathieu Dumae. Two Vohimee. Lea and Blanehard, Philadelphia, 

Count Mathieu Dumas will be remembered by all Americans as one of the aid-de camps of General 
Rochambeau, during his command of the corps of twelve thousand men sent by the French Govern* 
ment to our assistance, in the year 1780. The^Count shared this appointment with the Chevalier 
de Lameth, Count Charles de Damas, the Count dc Vauban, the Count de Fersen, the Count de 
Lauberbiere, and MTCoUot 

The life of Dumas has been long, and exceedingly fruitful of events. He was bom in 1753, and 
these Memoirs extend from the year 1773, when he first entered the service of France, to the end of 
the year 1826, an extensive period rife with momentous occurrences, in many of which he bore an 
important, if not at all times a conspicuous part In 1826, he had considered his political career 
terminated, and thought only of enjoying, in retirement, the society of his family and friends ; but 
he was unexpectedly thrust back upon public life, wherein he played a busy rile for the ten sub- 
sequent years — ^until 1836. Upon these latter years the posthumous journal now published does not 
touch ; although his various positions, during the period, must have imbued bis entire spirit with 
intrigue. We now find him first, a member of the Chamber of Deputies ; then principal co-operator 
with the illustrious La Fayette in the re-organization of the National Guards ; then Counsellor of 
State, and lastly a Member of the Chamber of Peers. It is remarkable ibat from die year 1827, he 
had been totally blind ; and was prevented, in censequence, from prosecuting the historical under- 
takings which have been announced, as in progress, and for which he had collected a world of 
valuable material. These Memoirs are the result of dictation to an amanuensifl. They are, of course^ 
Tery interesting, and should have a place in every historical library. 



The Moet Important Parts of Blackstone's Commentaries^ Reduced to Questions and Answers. 
By Asa Kinne. Second Edition. W. S. Dean, New York. 

This work was originally prepared by Mr. Kinne (who is a citizen of Natchez) without any view 
to publication. His primary design was to impress more vividly upon his own mind the spirit and 
leading facts of Blackstone, than can be done by the ordinary system of perusal, even when careful 
attention is given to the text, and the whole matter thoroughly noted, or common-placed. There 
are few men of logical thought who have not, at some period of life, experienced the benefit of z^ 
ducing a course of study to a system of question and answer ; and, certainly, no one who ever tried 
it, will hesitate to acknowledge its iinportanoe and advantage in the methodizing of knowledge— in 
the stamping it upon memory, in the rendering it distinct, and, in short, in giving it all those quali- 
ties which make it enduring, and at any moment available. The system is applicable to all scienoee, 
and in none is more essential than in law, whose complexity exceeds Uiat of all others. Perceiving 
the great profit of his course, as he continued to pursue it, Mr. Kirme, at length, having completed 
Blackstone, digested what he had done, and arranged it, as we now see it, for publication. In testi- 
mony of the value of what he has accomplished the high authorities of Walworth, Kent, Story, 
Cranch, Bouvier, Du Ponceau, Ingeisoll, Paul Brown, and other eminent jurists, must be considered 
as decisive. But by the public at large the volume in question has scarcely yet been known ; a fiict 
which is accounted for only by some very unusual scruples of the author, in regard to the mode of 
publication. We are now happy to find that these scruples are removed, and that the book will be 
circulated, as it deserves to be. 

The copy now before us is one of the second edition ; the first having been privately distributed. 
Mr. Kinne has materially enlarged and greatly improved his work, simplifying it by every means in 
his power. Among other important points we observe that the ordinary Latin, Greek, French, 
Italian and Saxon law phrases are very properly Anglicised. Many of the original answers are ex- 
tended beyond their former limits, in order to aiOford a more complete exhibition of the fundamental 
canons of the British law, the great original of our own judicial system, and with a view of making 
the abstracts plam, and easily comprehensible by the general inquirer. He has also interwoven more- 
^lao ^ye hundred additional questions and answers, and appended a very serviceable Index. In its 
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fH W ii ittia ifa^ ^wtk ■mat ht rogoiedly att who garfgy jtqHaftifcfyai^ ^ tat Wn ■AMoaia 
letltkmdm^kmrrUhntlk*, To the iaiirt k wiil fae—Bwd i ng i r mini ia itoMK 



jaiiit«twilliB«aBndiDBfy«MialiBiUrHidiiaAl«Bdi _ 
to tibe soMor w aa aid in the task of rovinon and eondenaation; md to e^my ^immaik 
iar «a a coaroiiieMt manoal, not oaiy oCkxr, but of ka ciiffm mtAprmeipm, Hl the latter raape^ 
wo leak upon it as a better book than tbe « Analyaia" of Judge FfeM. Wo abovU lia*fe i 
thai Mc K. has jodkioiiily forborne to tooeh aipoa those Ohapien in tbe Ftnft Book of 2 
which difiCQsa subjects of a purely local application; such as theking,|iaiiiaine&t,Mc He, of < 
does not oonsider an acquaintance with the peculiar political structure of the government of Great 
Britain either useless or unimportant, but the siibjootdid not fall within the scope of his plan, which 
was simply to present to the reader an abstract of those laws which regulate the British administra- 
tion of josCioe, and from which so large a portion of oar own legal code has keen derived^ W^ 
dkouli kks to ny mors of this volume, which is indeed of amMsal vaioe, and with which we «ie 
especially taken, as with an important step in the simplification and unguaeking of an unnecessarily 
r sM fioK and M«ch beraystified saeBoe; but tke truth is thai tbe merits of the work apeak loudly Ibr 
thaman iTaa, and thna leave as very little to say. 



T%e Lift and Advert/hires of Nicholas Niekkby. By Ch&rks Diakenr, fBca.J AuHtor (f" Pi^ 
wkk Fapers,** « 0/rt«r Twist,'* " Sketches t^ Ewry-Day Life*' «*c., etc. WSthtMnerefus Ska^ 
hritims by Phiz. Lea and BUmekardy Pkiiadeijpkia. 

What shall W4 say of Boz, now that he has completed Nidiolas Nickleby 1 Assuredly we could 
say nothing in the way of commendation, which has not been said already by every peiBon who 
loads. This last effort is perhaps the best of its author ; and tiiia we regard as superlalivo praiae. 
Again ; even of this last ^brt, the last passages an the moet vivid. Thert could scarcely be a 
more ibrcibio token of the eztmordinaij powers of the writer. His flight is still upwards. Ad 
padins of <* Nicholas Nickleby** is, in some respects, chargeable with exaggeration, but in general 
may be considered aa unequalled. Its humor is surpassingly fine. The incidents of the story are 
wA conceived and admirably managed ; the interest never flags; and the total effect is highly 
graphic and artirtical. Charies Dickens is no ordlnaiy man, and his writings must unquestionably 
Bve. We think it somewhat surprismg that his serious pieces ha^'e elicited so little attention ; but, 
possibly, they have been lost in the blaze of his comic reputation. One of the most forcible things 
ever written is a brief story of his called *< The Black Veil," a strangely pathetic and richly imagina- 
$▼? prOuaciion, replete wicii um Ivft^t tni^lc .Lillly. 



Am Address, DeUoered before the GaUhean and Diagnothkm Societies ofMarshaU CaUegefOt tkmr 
Annual Celebration, September 24, 1839. By Joseph lU Chandkr. 

Wo ham read this Address thooghtluUy, and vritfa great pleasure. It asMtedly does its aceonv 
pikihed author much credit), and we^oMMrt boaarprised- at the intanae interest with whkh, as vfon 
kMB, ii wss ksteaad to by the institutions before whom it was delivered. Addteseea^ in general, ara> 
vofy eedinary mattets, and we dislUce to say any thing aboot them, beeaoae wo seldom have any 
thing more to say than a few brief wonds of utter condemnation. The leading featares of this kfanek 
of loMoBs^ at the present day, may be sunmied up in petto^^^tde wisdom, overdaaa eentimest^ 
s <k u«l bey classioalitiea, bad Engtish, woraa Latin, and whofesalo rhodomantadoi. Mr. Gkasidlav 
haaf^ven us a good Address, and don^ an original thing. 

OrigiaaUty is indeed, we think, one of tiie liistingnishing traibi of Mr O.'s mind, and the E a sy 
now before us evinoes the fiicalty in a high degree. He has deviated widely tirom the osuaA traok 
npoB occasions like the pieaent ; and, at the same time, he has deviated with jadgment, and giwA. 
t a k e n of the true spiiit of indepeadenee. He addresses two associations supposed to be deeply iniN- 
baed with ciaseicai partialities. He does not blindly hvotor Aese paitialitiea— ^nit baUly ooafrmita^ 
and, just so far as the truth wanants, condemns tiiem. His design is to show the vast sapsriesity 
which modern intellect, and its results, maintain over the boasted civiliaatian and proadeit mentii 
cfala of even the golden Heathen s ^s s maintain by the means, and throogh the impintion of (he 
Ugbtof levelation— through the elevated knowiodgo of sl futurity of eristnnon ■ and tfaron Ji tbn 
glowing and burning hopeoto whiok tha* knowledge of futurity gvass rise. Ttus is joat suck a tum^ 
aa the man of genius might be lad to give to a dioeoarsaapon an occasion of the kind, and suohas'onAf 
the man of genius would hava gjiven. 

Mr. Chandler has not merdy well oonoetveddie tenor of his Addroas, bat very dUy aaHniaaftilv 
ODeeation tluoaghoiit If therets, indeed, any one point of faia aqpHneHt with whickwa oaoU findi 
loaltp it is where he yieUa, in too gnat OBmswo, wo'lJMik, the palm^of Juaanui ta>th»aniitolP 
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4^hcft of <lMiiniMj of Diniortb— ■ wbdm vmAmb Ibn those produnA bf the- •lo^otoee «# «iy 

' ' I e&fMmor tAM^, of the modeni, wee eqael oreape. 



I yetmofccoolramit the idee Ihet the t 
■ertolhatef theGcaefc. And thie we fioaly believe is (he oeee. The dnwiwienceB of the im. 
dience make the impoTtaxit dtfRereiice ia the raoeption of the oration* Tho Gteeks wero a highly «k- 
cit«Ue eiui mt untead taoe. Thej had no piinlad beoka. Vioa mee ezhoitatioDs carried with them, 
to their quick apprehensions and passions, all that giganftio fiorce which the new pe ososnca . TWn 
exhortations hai3, analogically speaking, much of that vivid interest which the first fable has upon 
the dawning intellect of the child — an interest which is worn away by the frequent perusal of similar 
things — the frequent inception of similar fancies. The suggestions, the arguments, if any, the in- 
citementa of the ancient rhetorician, were, when compared with those of the modem, absolutelytievd^ 
and therefore possessed an immense adventiiious forc e ■ a force which should be taken into conside- 
ration in a comparative estimate of the eloquence of the two eras. But the truth is, that even in 
regard to any given Philippic, and any given modem efibrt of note, wc have few means of rigid com- 
parison. Demosthenes appealed to the passions of a populace ; the modem orator straggles toasraj 
the intellect of a deliberative assembly. The finest Philippic of the Greek would have been hooted 
at in the British House of Commons, but it may well be doubted whether one of Brougham's admi- 
able eflbrts would not have had its weight, even in Athens. 



ne Poets of Ameriea, illtmtrated by one of her Painters. Edited by John Keese. One vohme, 

pp. 284. Cohnan, New York. 

This hmg ajmoimced and much pnilbd volume has at last made its appearance. For the sake of 
lh.9 publisher, whose enterprising sphit deserves at least the good-will of the aitic, we regret that 
we cannot award his beloved bantling a word of honest praise. We are compelled to pionounce (hv 
« splendid gift book," this loudly-vaunted specimen of American art and science, a common-pboe 
and profitless attempt. Our readers, who may hstve perused the fulsome praises bestowed upon thk 
Tolume in the generality of the newspapers, will doubtless stare at the oppoeite nature of our dicton. 
We are not sold to the wiU of any pnUiaher ; we nercr aitidee a woik without giving it an atten- 
tive perusal ; we never obtain the gratuitous presentation of expensive publications by the promiao 
of a puff; nor do wo cover^y sUuider a brother sciibe heoattse hs ia connected with another periodi- 
cat ThMo am editois who cannot make tfiese aveunents. The expression of oar just ophuMM 
wmjf give ofibnce to various indisiduais, but we are not to be deterred in the ezeoution of o«r cai>- 
iwldu^. 

The editor of **The Posts oC America" baa wrtiiiUy ened in the aelection of some of Ihn aiUhTi 
indnled in hie li at ■ w e know not whether hehaa niatahan the quality of the choeen from, the kak 
oC «• kindmd spirit with the sons of peetfy-">£rDm an ignorance of the aitriboice of thoae tsfam 
lianMis».ahhQogb notanrollodion the oatalagoa of hie acqoMBtanoe, have awakened the echoea oilhe 

• . k lifo r kiw l biUn-^NT whether he has aufiaied.tha'inteKfeDaRce o£ peraonal pn^ioe to warp his jodgmnt 
•lldr4ii«cLhia.GhoiGA. When we obsonpo thai some of the moatcalebiMBd poets of the day am ««;- 

.eluded fr«m bio sf4ecti»n» and that varions u»iaw lighta baxain the highest places, we an tM^lad 
to doubt the truth of his averment that he has sought to preeent the finest specimens — ^the trae apirit 
. 0i Awerif api poeliy* There ava namea in hie hat «< alike ta^ortmie and to fame mhnown," and tho 

• wmnko of ikm doings will not eampwaate tho madeeiar tho ofianoe of pushing bettnr smmimm 
iheiK stools. One writer, who haa not yetattained thehaightjof madioeiity^ baa thuae pieoae wilhui 
^^Mi^ pme>».whilo aame of the best poata of tho age» notbeing intiamcaly connected with lio 
^pAIMm,sm»€maptiMt»mndihtoidmlQtmmnt^%Mb^ 
.chtmotof ibow. 

li 4lie powiiwheRMe the iicdkMirJiKg vaiMs «i»aztinctod an honest eeieotion? 

Ikaow itiaasin 
For ma to sit and grin 
Ajthimhaie; 
Thgtbf^hiida.Boinan Boaa» Bat the old thraa^oraarad hat» 

iM hmelMifc WMtlike omm Andthe biaaehia, and all that, 

^^anoMr/ Ar&SQfum'/ 

Wn ihwiid Uh»tn kaow the whwaahmita of the myHmawa liw> •**% and why tbia t 
li^M.^myimmm9m^mmnmkm.of tho trito iihia of <^Loiio and Friendriup" waa dsemedwwAj 

XlMipNllin««m Hkinkiy luciftd In. <<ywamion» but their «x«eotkii ia paltry «Md inaflnilil ; 
tiWiprf»thwtt>#i»riofcriqHo«th»iiMtoitn uiW^lm.Bs^U^'mwduitl^ hooka. The ^dkbsh n tm^m- 
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&ce, remarks that the dengii of the preaent volame ia to hei^teo the bfflliaiicy of our poetic gems 
by the beauty of their setting. We doubt if Simms will thank *' the painter" far the clumsy incar- • 
aiation of his "Zephyr Spirit," or if Charles Sprague will esteem his Shakspeare Ode, which is in- 
deed a gem « of purest lay serene/' heightened in value by what the editor terms « spirited and 
graceful sketches, full of beauty and delicacy," which are inexplicable in their detail, and seem as if 
they had been engraved with a sharp forii on the back of a pewter plate. 

The letter press printing is a specimen worthy all praise; the quality of the paper is unexception- 
able, and the binding deseives a better interior. 



Ifix*s Mate ; an Historical Romance of America. By the Author of ** Athenia of Damaactu" 
etc. Two volumes. Colmanf New York, 

Mr. Rufus Dawes has given us an oiiginal tale, full of exciting incident and wild and wonderful 
achievements. His plot is good, and his characters are well conceived and spiritedly displayed. The 
iKenic descriptions are also particularly effective. 

It is a difficult and a dangerous matter to blend the ideal with the real in a narration of historical 
events so well known as the matters connected with Sir Edmond Andros' government of Massachu- 
setts. The introduction of the agency of witches in a New England tale is a good idea, but the 
author has sadly missed his aim in rendering their magical powers most positive and reaL The in- 
disputable matter-of-fact details of colonial government assort but strangely with the freaks of an In- 
dian sorceress, exercising unlimited control o?er the fiends of hell ; and, according to our notions, 
New England witches are somewhat different from Mr. Dawes' hags of the firocken and the Haitx, 
who leave their German mountains to boil their unholy cauldrons on the beach at Nahant This 
strange mistake militates against the general efifect of the tale; nevertheless, we believe that die 
publisher will find it the best selling book of the season. 



National Melodies of America, By George P, Morris, Esq. 

There are few cases in which meie popularity should be considered a proper test of merit ; but the 
case of song-writing is, we think, one of the few. When we speak of song-writing we mean, of 
course, the composition of brief poems with an eye to their embodiment in melody. In this ultimate 
destination of the song proper, lies its essence, its genius, its spirit It is the strict reference to mu- 
sic—the dependence upon modulated expression — ^which gives to this branch of letters a character 
altogether distinct and unique; which separates it in a very great measure, and in a manner not suf- 
ficiently considered, from the ordinary proprieties of literature ; which allows it, and even demands 
for it, a vast latitude in its laws; and which absolutely insists upon that certain wild license and m- 
definitiveness which is recognized by every musician who is not a mere fiddler, as an important point 
in the philosophy of his science — as the soul of the sensations derivable from its practice — sensations 
which bewilder while they enthral, and which, perhaps, would not so enthral, if they did not so be- 
wilder. 

The sentiments deducible from the conception of sweet sound, are, in themselves, exceedingly in- 
definite ; those derivable from harmony and melody the inost indefinite, and the least susceptiUe of 
analysis, of any with which the metaphysician has to deal. Give to music any undue deciaion, im- 
bue it with any very determinate tone, and you deprive it, at once, of its ethereal, its ideal, and, as 
we sincerely believe, of its intrinsic and essential character. You dispel its dream-like luxury ; yon 
dissolve the atmosphere of the mystic in which its whole nature is bound up ; you exhaust it of its 
breath of HLery. It then becomes a tangible and easily appreciable idea — a conception of the earth, 
earthly. It will not, indeed, lose all its power to please, but all which we consider the distineiiste-' 
ness of that power. And to the uncultivated talent, or to the unimaginative appiehension, this de- 
privation of its most delicate nare will be, not unfrequently, a recommendation. A determinateneas 
of expression is sought, — and sometimes by composers who should know better, — is sought as a 
beauty, rather than rejected as a blemish. Thus we have, even from high authorities, attempts at 
absolute imitaiion in musical soimds. Who can forget, or cease to regret, the many errors of this 
kind into which some great minds have fallen in a moment of precipitate enthusiasm 1 Who can 
forget the failings of the Battles of Pragues 1 What man of true taste is not ready to weep over their 
interminable guns, drums, trumpets, blunderbusses, and thunder? <* Vocal music," says L'Abbale 
Gravina, « ought to imitate the natural language of the human feelings and passions, rather than the 
warblings of Canary birds, which our singers, now-a-days, a£Eect so vastly to mimic with their ijosver- 
ings and boasted cadences " This is true only bo fitr fi the *< rather" is conoemed. If any music 
must imitate any thing, it were, pertiapa, better that the imiution should be limited as Gravina haa 
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required. But imitatioD, in its moit leipectable aspect, is a foe to tha best interosts of the lyre. In- 
deed it is an enemy to the best interests of every thing of which we have any acquaintance. 

That character of indefirUHvenesa whieh is a part of the essence of true munc, must be held in view 
by the song-writer ; and, by the critic, should be considered in his estimate of the song. It is, in the 
author, a consciousness, and sometimes an instinctive appreciation, of this character, and of the ne- 
cessity of its maintenance, which imparts to all songs, rightly conceived, that free, affluent, and hearty 
manner, little scrupulous about ruceties of phrase, which cannot be better expressed than by the 
French word abandormemeni, and which is so strikingly exemplified in both the serious and joyous 
ballads and carols of our honest old English progenitors. Wherever verse has been found most 
strictly married to music, this feature prevails. It is, thus, the essence of all antique song. It is the 
soul of Homer, whose Iliad, according to Hedelin at least, is made up **ex tragediis, et variis canti' 
<is dt trivio meruUcatorum et eircukttorum — a la mtmiere dea chansons du Ptmtneuf" It is the 
spirit of Anacreon. It is even the genius of ^schylus. Coming down to our own times, it is the 
staple of all Moore's happiest efforts — it is the very hfe of De Beranger. Above all things it is that 
idea which we so vaguely term nationality in the writing of songs. Wanting this quality no song 
writer was ever truly popular, and, for the reasons we have given, no song writer need ever expect 
to be so. 

But the popularity which General Morris has attained is undoubtedly well deserved, for it is based 
upon the spirit and character which we have discussed. Either a noble instinct, or a high degree of 
acumen, has thrown him, in his songs, upon the very manner and upon the very execution which 
he should have deliberately adopted. We do not intend to insult him, here, by any attempt at regular 
defence from the elaborate nonsense which some of hu good friends (those devilj^ fine fellows) have 
perpetrated in regard to his Melodies. He is quite adequate to that task himself, whenever dicum- 
stances shall render it necessary. We do not mean to defend him — ^but our spleen is terribly ex- 
cited, and we wish to quanel with hii brethren of the press. These gentlemen — some of them — are very 
large as fault-finders, but very little as critics. And even in what they appear to consider the strong- 
est points of this fault-finding, they are radically wrong. They have made, among ether things, a 
prodigious noise about the lines in which Meeta's heart and the morning are said to « bieak together." 

Her heart and morning broke together 
In the storm. 

Now we know of no reasons whatever, given by the accusers of General Morris for their dislike 
ef the figures here introduced. They have all contented themselves, we believe, with a pure dissent, 
a mere veto, a simple unsupported turning up of the nose. Wc will therefore aid them by stating 
explicitly the only ground upon which the Unes can be condemned. The figures are supposed to 
form what is technically termed a conceit, and to partake of the nature of a pun. The verb " broke," 
in its application to the noun " heart," has, they say, (or rather, would say if they dared) a literal 
signification, while, in its application to ** morning" this signification is merely metaphorical. Such 
discrepancies are, we grant, justly denounced by Johnson, by Blair, and by all other critics. This 
we say, is the only possible ground of accusation. But have we to inform any person of sound mind 
that, in poetical usage, the breaking of the heart is as strictly metaphorical an expression, as the 
breaJung of the morning 1 That the heart does sometimes actually break (as we reaid in old medical 
books) is a point of knowledge which appertains only to the physician, and with which the poet has 
nothing to do. But we are ashamed of insisting upon a matter with which every school-boy ought 
to be well acquainted. The breaking of the heart, and the breaking of the morning, are, in the lines 
of General Monis, not only both strictly metaphorical phrases, but precisely analogous ones, even if 
not considered metaphorically. This is seen by the substitution of a synonym, in either case, for the 
original word " broke" — a test which could not be borne by words whose similarity lay only in sound. 
It will be perceived, at once, that we can say the heart broke — or burst, and that the morning broke— 
or burst. ** The morning burst" is, in fact, a phrase to be found, passim, in the British antique 
poetry. But the truth is that the passage stands in need of no defence of this nature. We might 
admit the conceit very safely. Let us admit it. It is defensible on the score of being in vivid keep- 
ing with that glorious spirit of abandonnemeni upon which we have commented. To all reasonable 
persons it will bo sufficient to say that the hearty, and fervid, and free-spoken songs of Cowley and 
of Donne, and more especially of Cunningham, of Harrington and Carew, abound in precisely similar 
things, and that they are to be met with plentifully in the polished pages of De Beranger, who in- 
troduces them with thought, and retains them after mature deliberation* 



United State^^ Military Magazine, and Record of all the Volunteers, together with the Army and 
Navy. Huddy and Duval, Philadelphia, 

We observe a great improvement in this Magazine. The last number is very creditable to all oon- 
ceraed in its publication. The literary matter is appropriate to the work. The embellishments, too, 
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U9 wibII dme. Tb*4nrt » a fine UtfMgnpk of tn offenr aad pimie <tf Ae Tray Oilbeni' Cmf^ 
aocompooM Iby an actoant of liiat body. Tke aaooiid is riao a good plale, iipHLiimi ag oi oAeer 
of tha MoBtgonery Light Ooard of New York. We lurve m oio ovei a Grand Mai^ emiH e d the 
Nalianal 6reys> and eoflopoMd expreariy far the Magariae. Among the literary Bkelcheawe db& uno 
aae of die «< Battle of Brandywine," and the editor aays— <• it ia not known to whom belongg ila 
antborahlp.'' It belongs, however, to John Neat, of Pordand, than whom a more gtaphie or i 
writer is not now living. 

We brieve that the MUitvy Magazme is wefl supported, and il certsiniy deserrea soppert. 



WMs and Wanderings in the World of Liieraiure. By the author of** Randtm MeeoUeetumg*' 
« The Great Metropolis,*' « Sketehes of London," etc,, etc, Tivo Volames. Carey and Hwrt^ 
Philadelphia. 

This, as Mr. Giant observes in his pre&ce, is the first attempt of the author at literatme, proper- 
ly' so called. His previous wozks were mere compilations—or perhaps worse. We think him wnmg, 
however, in leaving the beaten track which he has traveUed so saoceBsfa]ly^--that is to say, if 
Bo e co ss is to be estimated by the sale of a book. His mmd, if indeed he has any, ia essentially at 
home m statistics^ and twaddling gossip, with maudlin eommenCaiias lashioned in imitation of piv- 
fcndtty. But &e idea of his launching his very little vessel into the ocean of origmal eonpositioiiy 
has in it, to our apprehensions at least, something supremely fimlastic. Mr. Grant has only a ftint 
iMCiom of the English language, and, aMogedier, ismieof the^/Snttes^ wrifera of histime. The highaat 
piaise we can award to his ** Walks and Wanderings" is that they are not qnite as bad as we sk- 
pected them to be. One or two of the pieces may be read, oertainly; and them are even one or tivo 
ei ihem which have an equivocal kind of interest That « oonseiflnoe which makes oawardi of na 
all" vrill not permit na to say another word in their &vor, or indeed about diam in any respect. 



The Good Housekeeper. By Mrs, Sarah J. Hale. Weeks, Jordan and Co., Boston. 

This is a veiy neat, and certainly a veiy useful little woik, and will command a ready sale. It ia 
unusually /ui!^ not ozily in respect to mere culinary matters, but in regard to a world of household 
affidrs. We have recipes,, and useful hints, and economical precepts et id genus omne, of w i sdo m ■■ 
% genus in which young honsekeepen, especially, are apt to be sadly deficient 

In stooping, a moment, from severer pursuits to one of this humble yet highly important character, 
Mrs. Hale is only following good example— the example of Dr. Kitchener, of our own Miss Leslie, 
and of one or two doxen others whom we could name. We shall like her all the better when aba 
returns to her customary themes. 



END OP THE FIFTH VOLUME. 
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